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AGRICULTURAL  -.MARKETING  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  was  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  November  2,  1953  under  the  authority  of  Section  161  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U„S,C,  22),  Reorganization  Plan  No*  2  of  1953,  and  other  au¬ 
thorities.  The  Service  is  organized  to  aid  in  advancing  the  orderly  and 
efficient  marketing  and  the  effective  distribution  of  products  from  the 
Nation’s  .farms*  The  marketing  and  distribution  functions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  centered  in  this  Service*  The  Administrator  of  the  Service  is 
also  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  all  statistical  work  of  the 
Department o 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  carries  on  the  following  principal 
programs  s 

1«  Research  and  Agricultural  Estimates,  These  functions  include 

a*  marketing  research  directed  toward  the  development  of 
practical  answers  to  problems  encountered  in  moving 
agricultural  products  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer, 
including  expanded  outlets  for  new  and  established 
products,  reduced  costs,  improved  product  quality,  and 
irrproved  market  equipment  and  facilities; 

b*  analyses  of  the  economic  situation  and  outlook  for  farm 
products,  including  factors  affecting  price,  supply,  and 
consumption;  and  statistical  studies  on  farm  population, 
costs,  prices  and  income  in  their  relation  to  agriculture 
including  causes  for  variations  and  trends; 

c.  crop  and  livestock  estimates  including  acreages,  yields, 
production,  stocks,  values  and  utilization  of  farm  crops; 
numbers,  production,  value  and  utilization  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  and  such  related  data  on  prices 
received  and  paid  by  farmers. 

2*  Marketing  Services.  These  activities  contribute  to  the  efficient 

and  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  through 

a0  the  Market  News  Service  which  provides  timely  and  reliable 
market  reports  on  all  major  agricultural  commodities  to 
help  farmers  determine  when  and  where  and  at  what  price 
to  sell  their  products* 

be  inspection,  classing,  grading  and  standardization  services 
to  develop  standards  of  quality  for  agricultural  commodities 
and'  to  use  them  in  providing  an  i impartial  inspection,  class¬ 
ing,  and  grading  service. 
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c©  Freight  rate  service  to  assist  in  obtaining  and  maintain¬ 
ing  equitable  transportation  rates  and  services  on  farm 
supplies  and  products c 

d<,  Regulatory  activities  covering  administration  of  laws 
aimed  at  protecting  farmers  and  others  from  financial 
loss  resulting  from  deceptive,  careless,  and  fraudulent 
marketing  practices 0 

3o  Payments  to  States©  The  Service  administers  the  matched  fund  prog: 
for  marketing  activities  carried  out  through  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ments  by  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Bureaus  of  Markets,  and 
similar  State  agencies „ 

lu  School  Lunch  Program©  Federal  assistance  is  provided  to  States  an 
Territories  for  use  in  serving  nutritious  midday  meals  to  children 
attending  schools  of  high  school  grades  or  under  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation’s  children,  and 
broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  commodities© 

5o  Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  and  Marketing  Agree¬ 

ments  and  Orders.  These  activities  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to 
maintain  prices  received  by  farmers  and  establish  and  maintain 
orderly  marketing  conditions  through 

a*  removing  from  the  market  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  through  purchase  and  donation  to  eligible  recipients, 
export  and  diversion  payments,  and  distribution  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  donated  commodities  to  eligible  outlets 
authorized  under  Section  1*16$ 

b«  administration  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders; 

c©  cooperation  with  the  food  trade  and  others  to  encourage 
greater  consumption  of  abundant  foods* 

6*  Work  Performed  for  Others©  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
has  also  been  delegated  authority  for,  or  is  called  upon,  to 
perform  other  services  for  Federal,  State  and  private  agencies, 
on  a  reimbursable  or  advance  payment  basis*  These  include  among 
others  the  special  school  milk  program,  food  planning  for  defense 
emergency  conditions,  and  administration  of  Section  708  of 
Title  VII  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  19£h* 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  maintains  its  central  office  in 
Washington,  D.  C„,  but  a  large  part  of  the  program  activity  is  carried  c 
through  State  offices  on  agricultural  estimates  and  functional  field  bre  d 
offices  of  the  several  Washington  commodity  and  functional  divisions 
located  in  over  22£  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 

Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba* 


On  November  30,  1956  (excluding  the  offices  of  the  Milk  Marketing  ' 
Administrators)  there  were  approximately  7 >000  full-time  employees, 
distributed  about  1,800  in  the  D.  C,  metropolitan  area  and  the  remainder 
in  the  field*  In  addition  there  were  about  1,200  part-time  and  inter¬ 
mittent  employees  primarily  in  the  field*  A  substantial  portion  of 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  employment  is  financed  through  revenue 
from  fees,  charges,  or  other  assessments  and  through  joint  financing  or 
other  arrangements  with  States  and  private  cooperators. 


Appropriated 

1957 


Budget  ' 
Estimates, 
1958 


Appropriated  funds: 

Marketing  research  and  agri¬ 
cultural  estimates 
Marketing  services 
Payments  to  States,  Terri¬ 
tories  and  Possessions 
School  Lunch  Program 

Total  appropriated  funds 
(excluding  permanent 
appropriations ) 


$13,^37,000 

13,020,000 

1,160,000 

100,000,000 


12 7 , 617,000 


#15^82,500 

15,186,000 

1,260,000 

100,000,000 


131,928,500 


' 

■  -  '  ■  •  -  ■  ■'  ■  7  :  ■  '  .>  ' 

. 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1957  and  Estimates,  1958 


Appropriation  Item 

Total  Estimated 
Available 
1957 

Budget  :  Increase  (+) 

Estimates,  :  or 

1958  sDecrease  (-) 

Marketing  research  and  service: 
Marketing  research  and  agri¬ 
cultural  estimates  . 

Marketing  services  .......... 

Payments  to  States,  Territories, 

and  Possessions  . . . 

School  lunch  program  •  .e<> 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodi¬ 
ties  Act  Fund  (permanent  a/) 
Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  (30$  of  customs 
receipts  -  permanent  b/)  ..... 

$13,h37,000 

13,020,000 

i 

1,160,000 

100,000,000 

5U6,000 

199,976,003 

$15,U82,500* 

15,186,000; 

1,260,000: 

100,000,000 

675,000 

223,500,000 

■ 

+$2,0li5,500 
+  2,166,000 

+  100,000 

i  +  129,000 

+23,523,997 

Total  . . . . 

328,139,003 

356,103,500 

+27,96U,U97 

Deduct  permanent  appropriations 
(shown  in  detail  above)  ..... 

200,522,003 

221;, 175, 000 

+23,652,997 

Total  (excluding  permanent 
appropriations )  . 

127,617,000 

131,928,500 

+U, 311,500 

i 

Special  Activity: 

Reimbursement  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  ad¬ 
vances  for  grading  and 
classing  activities  . . 

r 

367, 7U0 

8Q,Ut9 

-287,291 

a/  In  addition,  unobligated  balance  of  $301; , i;01  available  in  fiscal  year 
1957,  of  which  $290,i;01  is  estimated  to  be  carried  forward  into  1958* 

b/  In  addition,  unobligated  balance  of  $2lil;,701,053  available  in  fiscal 
year  1957,  of  which  $198,295,lUl  is  estimated  to  be  carried  forward 
into  1958* 
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TRANSFER  IN  1958  ESTIMATES 


For  several  years  the  crop  and  livestock  estimating  service,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  has  collected  and  compiled  specified  statistics  on  cotton, 
rice,  wheat,  and  corn  in  commercial  areas  as  now  defined  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  agricultural  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs.  The  statistics 
involve  primarily  county  estimates  which  are  not  included  under  the  regular 
crop  estimating  program.  Accordingly,  the  cost  of  providing  the  statistics 
has  been  financed  by  an  advance  of  funds  each  year  from  the  Commodity  Stabili¬ 
zation  Service, 

The  1 958  Budget  proposes  a  transfer  in  the  estimates  of  $237,000  from  ”  Acreage 
Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service”,  to”Mar- 
keting  Research  and  Service,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service”,  which  is  the 
amount  required  for  this  work  in  1957®  The  cost  of  this  work  in  1958  is 
estimated  at  $2h9,500,  representing  an  increase  of  $12,500  for  Federal  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  retirement  fund.  The  transfer  in  the  estimates  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  collection  and  compilation  of  statistics  for  these  commodities  on 
a  continuing  basis  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Commodity  Stabiliza-  | 
tion  Service  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Since  these  statis¬ 
tics  are  an  annual  requirement  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  services 
for  present  program  operations  do  not  vary,  and  since  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  has  the  assigned  responsibility  for  providing  basic  statis¬ 
tics  on  agriculture,  it  is  believed  that  funds  for  collecting  and  compiling 
statistics  required  on  a  continuing  basis  should  be  included  in  the  budget 
for  the  crop  and  livestock  estimating  service. 
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(a)  Marketing  Research  and  Service 


Marketing  Research 
and  Agricultural  Marketing 
Estimates  Services 


Appropriation  Act,  1957 
Activities  transferred  in  the  1958 
estimates  from  "Acreage  Allot¬ 
ments  and  Marketing  Quotas,  Com¬ 
modity  Stabilisation  Service" 
for  crop  estimates  data 
Base  for  1958 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  . * 9. . ....... • 

Increase  . . . . . 


$13,200,000 


237,000 

13,1*37,000 

15.1*82,500 

+2,015.500 


$13,020,000 


13,020,000 

15,186,000 

+2,1667000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1958 

Marketing  research  and  agricultural  estimates: 

For  additional  marketing  research . . . . . 

For  expanded  statistical  analyses,  outlook  and  service  work  . ... 
For  regular  collection  and ranalysis  of  data  on  farm  income  and 

production  expenses  . . . . ... . 

For  expanding  and  improving  .crop  and  livestock  reporting  ser¬ 
vices  . . . . . . . . 

For  retirement  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  851*  . . . 


Subtotal . . . . . , . . . . 

Marketing  services: 

Increases: , 

To  expand  and  improve  market  news  service  .  • . ..... ...... 

To  extend*  improve,  and  expand  inspection,  grading  and 

standardization  services  . . . . . . ...... 

For  furnishing  to  food  inspectors  and  graders  washable  outer 
garments  to  protect  the  product  from  contamination  by  the 

inspector  or  grader  ••••..•»•»•.• . . . ....... 

To  help  meet  the  increased  workload  in  connection  with 
administration  of  the  import  provisions  of  the  Federal 

Seed  Act  . . . . . 

To  provide  improved  supervision  of  stockyards  posted  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  and  to  post  additional 

yards  . '. . . . . 

To  improve  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  U.  S. 

Warehouse  Act . . . . . 

To  expand  supervision  and  technical  direction  fcr  mat  died 
fund  marketing  service  projects  being  carried  on  in 

the  States  . . . . 

For  retirement  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85U  . . 


Decreases  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  certain  leasing  costs 
previously  paid  from  this  appropriation  ••••4. •• 


Subtotal 


Total 

$26,220,000 

237,000 

26,1*57,000 

30,668,500 

"+1*7211,500 

+1,000,000 

+26,000 

+157,300 

+257,500 
+601*,  700 

+2,01*5,500 

+292,000 

+188,100 

+137,000 

+1*8,050 

-  ».  \ . 

+178,000 

+52,150 

+15,800 

+1,370,1*00 

-115,500 

+2,166,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 

i  Increase  or  Decrease 

Project 

--  1956 

s  Retirement 
1957  3  costs 

(estimated)?  (PoL«  85U) 

t  Other 

• 

• 

1958  ! 

(estimate 

1.  Marketing  research 
and  agricultural 
estimates 
ac  Marketing  re¬ 
search  F" 

(l)  Market  develop¬ 
ment 

$916,183 

1,801,286 

1,730,020 

1*201,787 

* 

$i,oU5,3oo 

2,120,100 

2,128,200 

1.UU9.000 

+$31,300 

+95,900 

+88,200 

+6U, 100 

» 

s 

t 

+$215,000 

+225,000 

+350,000 

+180,000 

$1,321,601 

2,!!l,00( 

2,S66,1*0(| 

1,693,10( 

(2)  Market  organi¬ 
zation  and  costs  9 

(3)  Improving  and 
evaluating  pro¬ 
duct  quality 

(1)  Market  trans¬ 
portation  and 
facilities  . , 

Total,  Marketing 
research 

5,652,276 

6.7U2.600 

+279,500 

(1) 

+1,000,000 

8, 022, IOC 

b«  Economic  and 
statistical  analy- 

siss 

TT)  Price,  supply 
and  consumption  • 

(2)  Farm  income  •• 

(3)  Farm  popula¬ 
tion  . . 

652,162 

531,709 

171,012 

773,500 

368,800 

322,200? 

+39,800 

+19,100 

+16 , 600 

+26,000 

+157,300 

. 

839,300 

515,200 

! 

338,800 

Total,  economic  and 
statistical  analy¬ 
sis  . . . 

1,361,183 

1.U6U.500 

+75,500 

(2) 

+183,300 

1,723,300, 

cc  Crop  and  live- 
stock  estimates? 

(1)  Field  crops  ,  • 

(2)  Fruits  and 
vegetables  ...... 

1,639,91*9 

61*7,730 

1,071,218 

179,372 

611,133 

H7,l22 

i 

l,8U6,UOO 

809,300 

1,179,500 

519,500 

671,300s 

4 

203,900 

+95,200 

+36,900 

+53,800 

+23,800 

+81,100 

2,026,000 

816,200 

1,306,100 

513,300 

802,000 

(3)  Livestock  and 
poultry 

(LA  Dairv  ........ 

+73,100 

(5 )  Agricultural 
prices  .......... 

« 

+30,700 

i 

+9,300 

+100,000 

(6)  Enumerative 
surveys,  cold 
storage,  farm  em¬ 
ployment  and 
wages . . 

-  - 

! 

213,200 

Total,  crop  and 
livestock  esti¬ 
mates  «• . . 

1,626,851 

5,229,900 

+2U9,700 

(3) 

+257,500 

5,737.100 

Total,  Marketing  re¬ 
search  and  agricul¬ 
tural  estimates  ••• 

i 

* 

ll.6UO.313 

13,U37,000 

* 

• 

• 

+601,700  : +1,110,800 

15,182,500 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Increase  or  Decrease 

Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 
costs 
(P.L.  85U) 

Other 

1958 

(estimated) 

2#  Marketing  services 
a.  Market  news  ser- 
vice: 

(1)  Cotton  and 
cottonseed  . 

387,178 

399,000 

+15,900 

14114,900 

(2)  Dairy  and 
poultry  products 

707,110 

775,500 

+20,1400 

+[48,800 

8UI4,  700 

(3)  Fruits  and 
vegetables  9 . . • • • 

l,UlS,30S 

1,219,800 

'  :  +140,100 

+li48,900 

1,1408,800 

(It)  Grain*  hay, 

H sscl^  etc*  •••••• 

206,029 

235,500 

+8,000 

Mb 

2143,500 

(5)  Leased  wire 
service 

292,662 

3140,700 

+6,200 

+30,500 

377  5I4OO 

(6)  Livestock, 
meats  and  wool  »» 

:  9U2,362 

998,300 

+U2 , 900 

+53,1400 

1,0914,600 

(7)  Naval  stores  a 

21,132 

19,500 

+900 

-  - 

20,1400 

(8)  Tobacco  ..»••• 

189, 81U 

190,700 

+6,1400 

+10,1400 

207,500 

Total,  Market  news 
service 

3,891,592 

iu  179, 000 

+1140,800 

(U) 

+292,000 

14,611,800 

b.  Inspection,  grad- 
ing  and  classing 
and  standardiza- 
tion: 

(l)  Cotton  and 
cottonseed . . 

2,3114 ,965 

2,303,100 

+129,035 

-113,735 

2,318,1400 

(2)  Dairy  products 

25,887 

26,100 

+75,800 

+17,600 

119,500 

(3)  Fruits  and 
vegetables  . 

5H6,832 

556,100 

+215,000 

+55,200 

826,600 

(U)  Grain  (U«S. 
Grain  Standards 
Act)  . 

1,618,17U 

1,697,800 

+7U,930 

+91,870 

1,86U,600 

(5)  Livestock, 
meats  and  wool  •• 

Hli,900 

117,700 

+199,000 

+37,700 

35U,l400 

(6)  Naval  stores  • 

37,609 

38,000 

+2,600 

140,600 

(7)  Poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  . . 

337,931 

336,700 

+2149,700 

+80,000 

666,U00 

(8)  Rice,  hay, 
beans,  etc9  ••••• 

60,705 

143,000 

+614,300 

M  — 

•  107,300 

(9)  Tobacco  * . 

1,722,509 

1,688,700 

+102,535 

+140,965 

1,832,200 

Total,  Inspection, 
grading,  classing 
and  standardiza¬ 
tion  • 

6,779,512 

6,807,500 

+1,112,900 

!  (5) 

:  +209,600 

8,130,000 

c.  Freight  rate 
services 

166, 21U 

170,700 

+10,100 

180,800 

d.  Regulatory 
activities : 

(1)  Federal  Seed 

Act  . . . 

252, 2U1 

1 

255,200 

t  "  .  y  -  - 

! 

+12,050 

+148,050 

315,300 

(2)  Naval  stores 
and  tobacco  ex¬ 
port  permits  ,»«• 

8,626 

9,800; 

500 

10,300 

(.Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


(3)  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act 
(U)  Standard  Con¬ 
tainer  Acts 

(5)  Warehouse  Act 

(6)  Perishable  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Com¬ 
modities,  Produce 
Agency  and  Export 
Apple  and  Pear  Act 

Totals  Regulatory 
activities  .  o  a  o .  q 

e0  Administration 
ana  co ordination  of 
StaTe  payments  .  e','~ 

Total,  Marketing 
Services  «**..*•* 

Unobligated  balance 
Total  retirement 
costs  (P.L.  8510  • 

Total  available  or 
estimate  o....... 

Transferred  from  "Pay- 
ments  to  States, 

Hawaii,  Alaska  and 
Puerto  Rico,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,"  pur¬ 
suant  to  P.L*  9h  .. 

Transferred  from  "Re¬ 
moval  of  Surplus 
Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities",  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.Ce  572  o». 

Comparative  transfer 
in  1958  estimates 
from  "Acreage  Allot¬ 
ments  and  Marketing 
Quotas,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Ser¬ 
vice",  for  crop 
estimates  data 
Comparative  transfer 
in  the  1957  esti¬ 
mates  to  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture" 

Total  appropriation  : 

or  estimate  .......  :  235381,000 


Increase  or  Decrease 


-925,000 


-38,300 


-232,29U 


+21,788 


-237,000 


26,220,000 


1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 
costs 
(P.L*  85U) 

:  Other 

1958 

(estimate, 

652,105 

769,700 

+33,^00 

:  +178,000 

98l,10i 

10,  9i;8 
708,301 

12,500 

760,900 

+500 

+31,950 

i  +52,150 

* 

: 

13,00' 

8U5,00' 

+25*UQO 

25,li0 

1,632,221 

1,808,100 

+103,800 

s  +278,2 

2,190,10 

53,887 

5U,700 

+2,800 

;  (?) 

:  +15,800 

73,30 

12,523,U26 

13  r  020 , 000 

+1,370,U00 

1  +795,600 

15,186,00 

391,067“ 

-  - 

-  - 

:  -  - 

-  -  F 

[+1,975.100] 

i  [+86,950] 

[+2,061,05 

2u,55U,806s 

26,157,000 

+1,975,100 

j+2s236,hC0 

30,668,50 
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INCREASES 

An  increase  of  $1,440,800  under  the  subappropriation  "Marketing  Research 
and  Agricultural  Estimates"  composed  of: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $1,000,000  under  the  project  "Marketing  Research". 

Improvement  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  is  imperative.  The  volume  of  consumer  dollars  continues  to 
increase  with  a  less  than  proportionate  increase  going  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  farm  products.  Marketing  costs  continue  to  increase  while 
keen  competition  for  the  consumers'  dollar  comes  from  many  sources 
including  greater  supplies  of  industrial  goods,  wider  opportunities 
for  recreation,  and  easier  ways  of  postponing  payments  for  the  more 
durable  consumer  goods. 

Advances  in  Preparing  and  Distributing  Farm  Commodities  Essential. 

Agriculture  can  hold  its  own  in  this  competitive  struggle  only  by 
making  comparable  advances  in  preparing  and  distributing  products 
from  the  farm.  Food  and  clothing  markets  must  be  augmented  by  plac¬ 
ing  before  the  buyers  products  that  will  be  preferred  over  those  of 
other  industries.  In  addition,  manufacturers  of  household  goods, 
furniture,  automobiles,  paints  and  innumerable  other  items  must  be 
convinced  that  agricultural  raw  materials  can  meet  their  require¬ 
ments  satisfactorily. 

Many  types  of  research  dealing  with  marketing  efficiency  and  costs, 
and  with  availability,  quality,  and  promotion  play  a  vital  role  in 
helping  producers,  processors  and  distributors  of  farm  commodities 
do  a  better  job  of  selling  farm  products  and  in  gaining  a  greater 
share  of  the  total  market. 

Marketing  Methods  Affect  Volume  Sold  and  Prices  Received.  The  volume 
of  products  sold  and  the  prices  received  by  farmers  are  directly 
affected  by  the  methods  and  procedures  used  in  handling,  storing, 
transporting,  and  distributing.  Continuous  changes  in  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  increased  consumer  buying  power,  shifts  in  population, 
technological  developments  and  geographic  specialization  in  produc¬ 
tion  require  many  adjustments  in  marketing  methods  and  practices. 

• 

These  adjustments,  occurring  at  a  rapid  rate,  present  many  complex 
problems  directly  affecting  marketing  costs,  outlets,  waste  and 
spoilage,  and  the  extent  and  type  of  services  offered  to  consumers. 
Again  re search- -marketing  research,  cutting  across  boundaries  of 
farm,  business,  industry,  and  geographic  limitations — is  required 
to  provide  the  best  answers. 

Expanded  Marketing  Research  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting  Act  of  194-6,  can  substantially  assist  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  decade  in 
broadening  the  marketing  research  work  to  provide  information 
useful  to  the  solution  of  marketing  problems.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  problems  which  cannot  be  treated  adequately  with  the  re¬ 
sources  available. 
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Current  trends  in  the  marketing  field  tend  to  intensify  these  prob¬ 
lems.  These  trends  include  increased  per-unit  costs  with  the 
resulting  interest  in  more  efficient  marketing  methods,  including 
automation,  shifts  in  handling  and  selling  practices  due  to  changes 
in  consumer  preference  on  basic  technological  developments,  and  the 
increased  demand  for  quality  products  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
research  advisory  Committees,  market  operators,  trade  and  producer 
groups,  and  others  have  stressed  the  need  for  new  and  expanded  re¬ 
search  efforts  directed  toward  these,  as  well  as  many  other  problems 
involved  in  marketing  agricultural  products. 

The  proposed  increase  would  be  distributed  to  work  on  market  develop¬ 
ment,  market  organization  and  costs,  improving  and  evaluating  product 
quality,  and  market  transportation  and  facilities.  In  furtherance 
of  this  approach  and  recognizing  that  some  shifts  in  emphasis  may 
be  necessary  depending  upon  the  availability  of  qualified  personnel 
and  facilities  and  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  increase  would  be 
used  as  follows: 

( a  $2^5^000  under  the  activity  "Market  Development'1  for  research 
to  assist  in  expanding  the  outlets  for  farm  products. 

Need  for  Increase:  More  effective  sales  methods  in  agricultural 
marketing  are  required  to  retain  established  markets.  Farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  losing  markets  through  serious  inroads  by  products  of 
nonfarm  origin.  Producers,  processors  and  distributors  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  need  aid  to  effectively  meet  this  competition. 
Grading,  packaging  and  product  improvements,  and  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  improvements  represent  opportunities  for 
assistance . 

Further  development  of  markets  is  also  needed  in  view  of  agri¬ 
culture's  ability  to  produce.  Market  potential  studies  are 
needed  to  test  the  opportunities  for  selling  new  or  improved  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Consumption  of  specific  commodities  can  be 
increased  by  incorporating  desirable  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  products.  Market  tests  of  sales  potential  and  consumer 
acceptability  are  vital  to  business  decisions  leading  to  neces¬ 
sary  commercial  investments  in  plant  and  marketing  facilities. 

The  functions  served  by  merchandising  and  promotional  activities 
financed  and  operated  by  producer  groups  need  to  be  defined  more 
clearly  and  their  results  evaluated.  Requests  for  this  assist¬ 
ance  are  becoming  more  prevalent. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  overall  plan  involves  a  threeway  approach  to 
market  development  through: 

1.  Development  of  information  concerning  the  satisfaction  of 
consumers  with  the  available  products  and  services  and  the 
characteristics  and  performance  consumers  seek  in  such 
products. 

2.  Cooperation  with  the  regional  untilization  branches  of  the 
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Agricultural  Research  Service  in  the  development  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  through  conducting  companion  studies  in  the  economic  and 
marketing  problems  involved  in  making  the  most  out  ot  the 
new  products  as  outlets  for  farm  produced  commodities. 

3.  Providing  producers,  processors  and  distributors  with  further 
information  on  the  effects  of  various  merchandising  practices 
and  advertising  and  promotion  programs;  the  movement  of  com¬ 
modities  into  consumption  in  relation  to  type  of  retail  out¬ 
lets,  geographic  location,  and  characteristics  of  consuming 
families;  and  the  extent  to  which  products  are  distributed 
geographically  and  seasonally. 

With  the  requested  increase,  this  market  development  research  program 
would  be  expanded  to  include  or  provide  for  increased  work  on: 

1.  Expanded  research  relating  to  new  and  existing  products,  such 

as  studies  on: 

(a)  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  rice  market; 

(b)  the  market  potential  for  fats  and  oils  as  plasticizers; 

(c)  the  effect  of  synthetic  sources  of  nitrogen  on  the  market 
for  oilseed  meals;  and 

(d)  the  market  potentials  for  new  and  existing  dairy  products. 

This  research  would  entail  cooperation  with  the  utilization  research 
activities  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  exploring  new,  and 
expanded  and  alternative  uses  for  farm  products. 

2.  Studies  of  consumer  and  industrial  preferences  for  food  and  fiber 

products .  Studies  of  food  preferences  would  be  expanded  with  special 
emphasis  on  factors,  including  attitudes,  affecting  use  and  nonuse 
of  various  foods  by  different  segments  of  the  population.  Also, 
additional  attention  would  be  given  to  industrial  uses  of  farm 
commodities  —  for  example,  studies  of  opinions  and  trends  to  de¬ 
termine  the  potential  of  a  selected  industrial  use  as  an  increased 
outlet  for  cotton. 

3 •  Evaluation  and  measurement  of  alternative  merchandising  methods 

through  the  establishment  of  a  consumer  reporting  panel  in  a  se¬ 

lected  city.  The  panel  would  provide  a  means  for  market  testing 
new  or  improved  products  and  for  evaluating  changes  in  demand  and 
sales  brought  about  by  advertising  and  promotional  campaigns  for 
specific  products. 

Special  studies  on  school  lunch  and  related  milk  programs.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  increase  would  be  used  for  studies  to  ascertain  the 
factors  that  make  for  successful  operations  and  what  changes  might 
contribute  toward  more  active  and  extensive  participation  by  eligi¬ 
ble  participants  in  order  to  utilize  these  programs  to  the  maximum 
extent  as  outlets  for  agricultural  commodities.  This  would  supple¬ 
ment  a  study  initiated  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  in  conjunction 
with  the  School  Lunch  Program. 
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(b)  $225,000  under  the  activity,  "Market  organization  and  costs" 

for  more  adequate  data  on  marketing  practices,  structure,  and 

organization  and  their  Impact  on  costs. 

Need  for  Increase:  Farmers  received  approximately  40  cents  out  of 
each  consumer  dollar  in  1956  compared  to  52  cents  in  1946.  Over 
the  last  several  years,  although  the  retail  price  on  many  food 
items  dropped,  farmers  frequently  absorbed  more  than  the  price 
decrease  at  the  retail  level. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  well  understood.  Analysis  of  the 
cost  structure  for  moving  farm  products  to  markets  through  the 
various  business  operations  is  needed  by  farmers,  marketing  agen¬ 
cies,  consumers,  and  legislators  to  help  them  understand  the 
adjustments  in  this  widening  price  spread.  The  influence  of  ris¬ 
ing  labor  and  transportation  rates  and  increasing  material  and 
investment  costs  on  marketing  spreads  is  currently  a  matter  of 
widespread  public  interest. 

Constant  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  organization  and  structure 
of  markets.  Expanding  sales  of  foods  in  frozen  form,  consolidation 
of  marketing  firms  in  larger  integrated  units,  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  product  quality  by  the  use  of  radiation  sterilization 
or  antibiotics,  the  continuous  shift  of  jobs  from  hand  to  machine 
labor  -  all  of  these  changes,  and  many  others,  influence  prices 
received  by  producers.  All  affect  the  volume  of  products  moving 
through  the  marketing  system.  All  influence  the  efficiency  with 
which  various  marketing  jobs  can  be  performed. 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  changes  in  market  spreads  must  be  de¬ 

fined  more  clearly  and  the  resulting  economic  impacts  measured. 

This  is  necessary  to  determine  how  undesirable  impacts  can  be 
minimized  or  avoided. 

Current  trends  focus  attention  on  marketing  costs  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  reduce  them.  The  adequacy  of  informational  services  to 
farmers,  marketing  agencies,  and  consumers  as  aids  to  buying  and 
selling  in  the  changing  marketing  system  must  be  continuously 
evaluated.  Similarly,  determination  of  the  usefulness  and 
adequacy  of  present  grades  and  standards  in  an  efficient  market¬ 
ing  system  is  necessary. 

Plan  of  Work:  Acquisition  of  data  will  be  expanded  to  better  inform 
farmers,  consumers,  and  marketing  agencies  of  changes  in  marketing 
costs  and  margins.  Efforts  will  be  intensified  to  provide  more 
complete  information  on  marketing  organizations  and  policy  and  to 
identify  problem  areas  where  follow-up  research  on  economic, 
engineering  and  biological  studies  would  aid  in  finding  feasible 
means  of  coping  with  currently  pressing  difficulties. 

This  concerted  effort  involves: 

1.  Emphasizing  research  on  changes  in  marketing  margins,  costs. 
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and 'operational  efficiency  and  the  likely  effect  of  such 
changes  in  costs  and  margins  on  farm  product  consumption. 

2.  Developing  more  explicit  data  and  information  on  changes 

in  marketing  organization  and  structure,  the  effect  of 
these  changes  on  marketing  practices,  and  the  resulting 
impact  on  costs  of  marketing  and  prices  at  which  farm 
products  are  sold, 

3 .  Studying  services  designed  to  facilitate  the  buying  and 

selling  of  farm  products,  such  as  market  news,  to  ascer- 
-  tain  the  changes  necessary  to  better  adapt  them  to 
th  current  market  organization  and  structure. 

'.  •?  3  Jo-  - 

In  keeping  with  this  approach,  it  is  planned  that  the  requested 
increase  would  be  used  to  Initiate  or  expand  work  on: 

1.  Marketing  margins,  costs,  and  operational  efficiency, 

such  -ds : 

Costs  and  efficiency  in  marketing  dairy  products. 
Impact  of  the  use  of  food  trading  stamps  on  buying 
and  selling  practices,  costs,  and  prices. 

Competitive  effects  of  selling  beef  on  the  basis 
of  Federal  Grades. 

Improved  accounting  and  cost-allocation  procedures 
for  poultry  plants. 

2.  Changes  in  market  organizations  and  structures,  such  as: 

(a)  Effect  of  the  growing  size  and  integration  of  mar¬ 
keting  firms  on  prices  and  services  at  all  levels 
of  marketing. 

(b)  Changes  in  dairy  marketing  practices  and  their  effect 
on  markets  and  prices  for  milk. 

(c)  Practices  employed  in  marketing  refined  sugar  and 
their  effect  on  prices  and  sales. 

(d)  Improved  merchandising  methods  and  practices  for 
farmer  cooperatives  and  other  farmer  organizations. 

3.  Adequacy  of  services  relating  to  marketing,  such  as: 

(a)  Development  of  long-range  marketing  outlook  informa¬ 
tion. 

(b)  Economic  analysis  of  present  grades  and  standards. 

(c)  Needs  for  market  data  by  farmers  in  specialized 
areas . 

(d)  Statistics  for  dried  molasses  feed  products. 

(e)  Development  of  improved  methods  for  reporting  egg 
and  processed  poultry  receipts  at  terminal  markets. 

(f)  Expansion  of  marketing  information  on  costs  and 
margins . 


a) 

k) 

(c) 

(a) 
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(c)  $350,000  for  the  activity  "Improving  and  Evaluating  Product 

Quality"  directed  toward  enhancing  the  attractiveness  of  farm  produce 

as  well  as  reducing  waste  and  spoilage. 

Need  for  Increase:  Maintaining  and  improving  quality  during  handling, 
transportation,  storage  and  subsequent  marketing  is  essential  to 
the  profitable  and  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products. 

Most  of  the  quality  losses  in  marketing  channels  are  of  a  biological 

nature.  Examples  are  incipient  diseases  or  infections  that  cause 
decay  or  other  spoilage]  chemical  and  physical  changes  caused  by  ad¬ 
verse  temperatures,  humidities  and  other  factors;  and  insect  damage. 
Although  practical  application  of  research  findings  has  substantially 
reduced  losses  in  a  number  of  instances,  acute  need  exists  for  addi¬ 
tional  basic  information  on  the  many  biological  factors  which  cause 
quality  losses. 

Answers  to  insect  prevention  and  control  problems  in  marketing 
channels  are  keenly  needed.  Adherence  to  acceptable  tolerances  for 
insecticidal  residues  requires  greater  care  in  the  use  of  insecti¬ 
cides.  The  cause  of  residues  has  made  each  insect  control  problem 
in  marketing  more  complex.  Much  information  is  necessary  on  in¬ 
secticidal  residues  under  each  use  condition,  disappearance  after 
application,  accumulation  with  repeated  use  and  removal  by  processing 
or  milling  methods.  The  need  for  limiting  insecticidal  residues  as 
opposed  to  the  demands  of  consumers  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  for  greater  freedom  from  insects  requires  new  and  improved 
insect  control  procedures. 

Development  of  insect  control  procedures  and  information  necessary 
in  the  insect  residue  problem  in  marketing  requires  facilities  which 
will  permit  controlled  experimentation  and  observation  of  the  various 
control  procedures. 

Losses  occurring  after  crops  have  left  the  farm  add  to  the  cost  of 
food  and  lead  to  consumer  dissatisfaction.  Losses  from  spoilage  by 
mold,  decay,  overripeness,  wilting,  bruises  and  the  like  are 
particularly  important  in  the  light  of  cumulative  costs  of  grading, 
washing,  packaging,  storing  and  shipping  when  added  to  production 
costs.  Problems  are  constantly  arising  because  of  the  shipment  of 
new  kinds  of  foods,  development  of  new  or  more  distant  producing 
areas  and  introduction  of  new  equipment,  packages  and  other  techno¬ 
logical  advances. 

Buying,  selling  and  pricing  on  the  farm  and  in  the  market  place  are 
expedited  when  quality  can  be  properly  identified  and  evaluated. 
Quality  evaluation  methods  need  improvement  to  promote  better  grading 
of  agricultural  products  and  to  aid  in  following  quality  changes  so 
that  protective  measures  against  deterioration  and  loss  can  be 
developed.  The  development  of  objective  methods  to  supplement  the 
present  subjective  standards  will  aid  in  the  proper  identification 
and  evaluation  of  product  quality. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  improvement  and  evaluation  of  product  quality  through 
biological  research  requires  the  prevention  and  control  of  insects 
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attacking  agricultural  products,  the  prevention  of  spoilage  and  loss 
of  product  quality  from  disease  and  other  causes,  and  quality  evalu¬ 
ation  and  development  of  objective  measurements  of  product  quality. 

With  the  increase  requested,  this  research  program  would  be  expanded 
to  provide  needed  facilities  and  to  include  new  and  intensified  work 
on: 

1.  The  prevention  and  control  of  insects  attacking  agricultural 
products  with  special  emphasis  on: 

(a)  Insect  contamination  of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

(b)  Prevention  of  insect  infestation  of  products  during 
distribution. 

(c)  Control  of  insects  infesting  farmers  stock  peanuts  and 
stored  tobacco. 

(d)  Control  of  insects  in  transportation  facilities. 

2.  Expanded  efforts  directed  toward  prevention  of  spoilage  and  loss 
of  product  quality,  including: 

a)  Improved  conditioning  and  storage  of  grain. 

b)  Methods  of  cooling  fruits  and  vegetables, 
c.)  Protective  services  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
d)  Cold  storage  of  seeds,  plants,  and  plant  materials. 

(e)  Prevention  of  deterioration  of  fresh  meats. 

(f)  Sterilization  of  food  by  irradiation, 
fg)  Consumer  packaging  of  farm  products. 

(h)  Postharvest  physiology  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

3.  New  or  expanded  research  on  quality  evaluation  and  development 
of  objective  measurements  of  product  quality  for  such  items  as: 

(a)  Basic  quality  evaluation  studies  for  meat. 

(b)  Development  of  quick  methods  for  measuring  protein  content 
of  wheat. 

(c)  Tests  for  quality  of  milk  solids  in  dry  milk. 

(d)  Improved  equipment  for  sampling,  testing,  or  grading  seeds. 

(e)  Wool  quality  studies. 

(f)  Antemortem  criteria  for  inspection  of  poultry. 

(g)  Studies  of  factors  affecting  seed  quality. 

(d)  $l80,000  under  the  activity  “Market  Transportation  and  Facilities" 

directed  toward  improving  physical  arrangements,  including  facilities, 

equipment,  and  methods  for  handling,  distributing,  storing,  and  trans¬ 

porting  agricultural  products. 

Need  for  Increase:  Greater  productivity  in  the  food  distribution  indus¬ 
try  is  a  necessity.  The  industry  vitally  needs  assistance  in  the 
development  of  improved  methods,  operating  practices,  and  equipment  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  constantly  rising  hourly  wages  and  handling 
expenses. 

Major  changes  in  marketing  operations  have  increased  the  need  for 
added  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  transportation  costs  and  services  and 
their  economic  effect  on  agriculture;  improving  transportation 
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facilities,  equipment  and  methods;  and  developing  "better  shipping  con¬ 
tainers  and  packaging  for  agricultural  products.  More  than  half  of 
the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  80  percent  of  the  livestock,  and 
comparable  portions  of  frozen  foods,  dairy  products,  eggs  and  poultry 
now  move  to  market  by  motortruck.  The  movement  of  fresh  and  frozen 
meats  by  truck  is  increasing.  Ten  years  ago  the  prepackaging  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  was  almost  unknown.  Now,  15  billion  pounds  of  produce 
are  put  in  consumer  units  annually.  It  is  predicted  that  ten  years 
from  now,  three-fourths  of  all  produce  will  be  prepackaged. 


The  demand  for  technical  assistance  on  planning  marketing  facilities 
in  specific  localities  has  increased.  A  number  of  requests  was  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1957  for  this  type  of  assistance. 
Also,  marketing  operations  are  expanding  constantly  in  scope  and 
variety.  Development  of  improved  equipment,  work  methods  and  plant 
lay-outs  is  needed  to  perform  more  efficiently  the  numerous  marketing 
operations  and  to  supply  the  services  desired  by  consumers. 


Plan  of  Work;  Less  expensive  handling  costs  would  be  sought  through  the  a. 
aptauion  of  automation  and  mechanized  methods.  These  would  be  applied 


to  transportation  facilities  and  services,  and  to  the  functions  per¬ 
formed  at  assembly,  wholesale,  and  retail  markets. 


The  proposed  increase  would  provide  for: 


1. 


New  or  expanded  work  in  improving  marketing  facilities  design, 
work  methods,  and  equipment  such  as: 


(a)  Planning  of  marketing  facilities  in  specific  localities. 

(b)  Improved  methods,  equipment,  and  facilities  for  handling, 
storing,  and  marketing  tobacco. 

(c)  Improved  work  methods,  equipment,  and  design  for  fluid 
milk  plants. 

(d)  Methods  of  cooling  fruits  and  vegetables. 


2. 


Additional  research  in  transportation  costs  and  services  and  their 
effect  on  agriculture  to  include: 


(a)  A  statistical  time  series  on  movements  and  revenue  involved 
in  trucking. 

(b)  Studies  on  volume  and  nature  of  truck  movements  under  the 
agricultural  exemption. 


3. 


Increased  emphasis  in  research  on  transportation  facilities, equipment! 

and  methods,  and  better  shipping  containers  and  packaging  in  such 
fields  as: 


4. 


(a)  Packaging  of  fruits  and  nuts  into  consumer  units. 

(b)  Development  of  a  more  economical  unit  container  for  fluid  milk. 
Improved  shipping  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Protection  of  perishable  foods  in  transit. 

Improved  design  of  rail  cars  and  trucks  for  handling  grain. 
Improved  motortruck  and  railroad  methods  and  equipment  for 
handling  bulk  shipments. 

(g)  More  efficient  use  of  transportation  services  and  facilities 
by  farmers’  marketing  agencies. 


Studies  in  improving  wholesaling  and  retailing  methods  and 
facilities  to: 


(a)  Increase  efficiency  in  distributing  food  through  institutional 
.  .  outlets. 

(b)  Improve  management  practices,  handling  methods,  and  facilities 
for  small  good  stores. 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $183,300  under  the  project  "Economic  and  statistical 
analysis"  composed  of: 

(a)  $26,000  for  Improving  coverage  of  outlook  and  situation  analysis 

and  for  basic  research  on  factors  affecting  prices,  supplies  and 

utilization  of  farm  products. 

Need  for  Increase:  Increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  outlook  work,,  and  on  statistical  studies  of  demand  and 
supply  for  agricultural  products,  involving  the  application  of  improved 
statistical  techniques.  Expanded  coverage  of  outlook  work  is  particularly 
needed  to  provide  assistance  in  the  development  of  regional  outlook 
services.  Statistical  research  in  the  field  of  supply-price  relation¬ 
ships  has  the  direct  effect  of  strengthening  the  outlook  work  and  also 
increases  the  general  understanding  of  the  economic  factors  affecting 
farm  prices  through  the  dissemination  of  research  results  in  both 
technical  and  popular  bulletins. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  proposed  increase  would  provide  for  additional  coopera¬ 
tion  with  State  and  regional  groups  interested  in  developing  improved 
outlook  materials  and  services.  A  portion  of  the  increase  will  be  used 
for  basic  research  on  the  effects  of  price  on  production  of  selected 
agricultural  commodities  and  on  factors  affecting  geographic  differences 
in  farm  prices. 

(b)  $157 >300  for  regular  collection  of  data  on  farm  income  and  production 

expenses . 

Need  for  Increase:  During  fiscal  year  1956  a  comprehensive  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  of  farmers'  expenditures  covering  calendar  year  1955*  The 
information  was  obtained  to  provide  recent  data  on  farm  production  and 
living  expenditures  reflecting  the  substantial  changes  in  farm  technology 
and  living  standards  which  have  occurred  since  before  World  War  II.  In 
addition,  information  was  obtained  to  provide  basic  data  necessary  to 
develop  estimates  of  farm  income,  by  economic  class  of  farms.  The  in¬ 
formation  on  production  and  living  expenses  is  also  being  used  to 
up-date  the  weights  used  in  calculating  the  Parity  Index. 

Changes  in  farm  technology  and  living  standards  continue  to  occur  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Furthermore,  introduction  of  new  farm  programs,  or  changes 
in  existing  programs,  can  have  a  substantial  effect  on  production  and 
living  patterns.  These  factors  make  it  essential  that  information  on 
farm  income  and  production  expenses  be  provided  on  a  current  basis  in 
order  that  producers  and  producer  organizations,  administrators,  and 
legislators  will  know  what  effect  these  changes  have  on  farmers '  costs 
and  expenditure  patterns  as  well  as  on  trends  in  income  by  economic 
class  of  farm. 

Plan  of  Work:  Data  on  farm  income  and  production  expenses  would  be  collected 
on  a  regular  basis,  with  surveys  designed  to  provide  nationwide  information. 
During  the  next  year,  considerable  experimental  work  would  be  desirable. 

For  example,  the  proposed  increase  would  allow  for  cooperation  with  one 
or  more  Land-Grant  Colleges  in  developing  a  representative  panel  of 
farmers  who  would  report  income  and  expenditures  on  a  regular  basis.  Sur¬ 
veys  could  also  be  made  in  one  or  more  selected  areas  or  States  directed 
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toward  determining  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  nationwide 
survey  covering  1955  (probably  in  Minnesota  where  the  survey  for  1955 
was  sufficiently  expanded  in  cooperation  with  the  State  to  provide 
reliable  State  estimates).  This  problem  of  keeping  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture  data  as  current  as  possible  is  increasingly  important  as  estimates 
of  both  farm  expenditures  and  net  farm  income  are  now  maintained  for 
each  of  the  48  States  as  well  as  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $237? 500  under  the  project  "Crop  and  livestock  estimates" 
composed  of: 

(a)  $64,400  for  weekly  weather  crop  reports. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  weekly  weather  crop  bulletins  were  started  as  a 
service  to  agriculture  when  the  Weather  Bureau  was  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  service  has  continued  to  have  the  cooperative  inter¬ 
est  and  attention  of  both  agencies  since  the  transfer  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  reports  are  the  most  popular 
releases  issued  on  crop  conditions  between  the  Monthly  Crop  Reports, 
and  receive  a  wide  distribution  and  news  coverage.  They  are  used 
extensively  as  a  source  of  information  on  the  progress  of  crops  between 
monthly  reports. 

In  39  States,  collection  of  data  for  the  weekly  weather-crop  report  is 
a  joint  effort  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  in  many  of  these  States  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Extension  Service  participate.  In  most  instances  the  combined 
report  is  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  State  Statisti¬ 
cian's  Office.  In  9  States  where  there  is  no  cooperation  (Florida, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Idaho,  California, 
and  Nevada)  the  Weather  Bureau  collects  both  the  crop  condition  data 
and  weather  information  and  issues  the  weekly  reports.  Also,  in  8  of 
the  39  cooperating  States  the  Weather  Bureau  has  continued  to  collect 
the  crop  information  from  weather  observers  which  gives  a  very  inadequate 
coverage  for  the  State  and,  because  of  limited  personnel,  the  State 
Statistician  has  been  able  to  give  only  nominal  assistance  in  reviewing 
the  material  and  report  prior  to  distribution  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

In  6  to  8  additional  States  the  list  of  weekly  reporters  needs  to  be 
increased  to  provide  a  better  coverage  of  the  State  and  a  more  useful 
report . 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the  Department  that  Weather  Bureau 
forms  for  the  collection  of  crop  condition  data  will  not  be  approved 
beyond  June  30,  1957.  They  have  requested  further  that  the  Department 
assume  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  all  essential  crop  condition 
data  and  cooperate  fully  with  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the  preparation  of 
the  joint  release  at  both  State  and  national  levels. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  Department  would  assume  sole  responsibility  for  collec¬ 
tion  of  crop  condition  data  for  the  joint  weekly  reports.  This  would 
include  extending  the  collection  of  data  to  the  9  States  where  the  De¬ 
partment  now  has  no  responsibility  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  39  States 
where  weather  observers  have  been  supplying  the  crop  data.  The  proposed 
increase  would  provide  for  additional  technical  and  clerical  assistance 
in  State  offices  where  the  present  staff  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
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weekly  reporting  requirements.  It  would  also  provide  a  person  in  , 
Washington  to  complete  and  analyze  data  and  to  work  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  the  preparation  and  release  of  the  national  weekly  summary 
issued  jointly  hy  the  Department  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

(b)  $73,100  for  improving  estimates  of  poultry  laying  flocks  and  egg 

production. 

Need  for  Increase:  Basic  statistical  data  on  the  nature  and  degree  of 
changes  In  the  number  of  farms  keeping  chickens  and  trends  in  large 
commercial  flocks  are  essential  to  the  development  of  reliable  esti¬ 
mates  of  chicken  numbers  and  egg  production.  The  collection  and 
maintenance  of  these  basic  data  on  shifting  numbers  and  operations  of 
poultry  farms  is  so  limited  at  present  that  the  estimates  of  chicken 
numbers  and  egg  production  do  not  reflect  the  desired  degree  of  cover¬ 
age  and  accuracy.  The  extent  of  revisions  in  egg  production  estimates 
for  the  1950-55  period,  following  the  195^+  Census,  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  accurate  and  current  information,  particularly  on  the 
trend  toward  large-scale  operations.  With  more  adequate  coverage  of 
the  segment  of  the  rapidly  growing  poultry  industry  it  will  be  possible 
to  provide  more  reliable  statistics  to  enable  producers,  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  to  do  a  better  job  of  planning  production  and 
marketing. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  proposed  increase  would  be  used  to  assemble  and  main¬ 
tain  up-to-date  lists  of  commercial  flock  owners.  The  lists  would  be 
established  from  records  of  hatchery  sales,  poultry  association  and 
marketing  agency  memberships,  taxation  records,  and  other  sources  to 
assure  complete  coverage  of  the  large  commercial  flocks.  Annual 
surveys  would  be  conducted  to  determine  the  current  trends  in  number 
and  size  of  operations  of  these  commercial  egg  producers  in  order  that 
their  operations  would  be  adequately  reflected  in  the  estimates. 

(c)  $100,000  for  testing  alternative  methods  to  improve  estimates  of  Prices 

Received  and  Paid  by  Farmers. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  continuous  increase  in  dependence  on  prices  re¬ 
ceived  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  as  economic  indicators,  for  computing 
gross  and  net  farm  income,  for  computing  parity  prices  as  guides  to 
program  operations  -  such  as  determining  support  levels  for  loan  and 
purchase  operations  and  activating  marketing  agreement  programs  -  and 
for  research,  calls  for  more  precise  and  detailed  data  than  the  current 
collection  program  can  produce. 

Substantial  strengthening  of  the  price  program  has  been  achieved  in  12 
field  offices  (17  States)  as  a  result  of  additional  funds  first  made 
available  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1951.  Acceleration  of  the 
processing  of  data  on  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  these  States  was  in¬ 
cluded,  which  reduced  the  frequency  of  revisions  in  the  Parity  Index. 

The  current  program  of  data  collection  has  provided  reasonably  accurate 
estimates  for  many  purposes.  However,  other  needs  have  not  been  met 
because  primary  reliance  for  data  collection  has  had  to  be  placed  on 
mailed  questionnaires.  Within  the  funds  available  it  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  adopt  modern  techniques  for  data  collection. 
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Mail  questionnares  are  subject  to  limitations.  It  is  frequently  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  reports  to  obtain  dependable 
averages,  particularly  the  special  items  such  as  farm  machinery  and 
the  larger  items  of  consumer  goods  „  Vb.11  reporting  is  frequently  on 

a  selective  basis  -which  may  introduce  bias  into  the  sample.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  assign  valid  measures  of  precision  to  data 
collected  in  the  present  type  of  program. 

These  difficulties  could  be  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent  through 
a  system  of  collection  based  on  a  well  designed  sample  and  personal 
interview  of  respondents.  Objective  measurements  of  actual  sales 
transactions  by  farmers  to  the  extent  that  it  could  be  accomplished 
on  a  sufficient  scale,  would  provide  data  to  overcome  most  of  the 
shortcomings  under  the  present  program. 

Plan  of  Work:  A  pilot  program  of  objective  measurement  of  prices  paid 
and  prices  received  by  farmers  would  be  initiated  in  selected  States 
utilizing  improved  sampling  techniques  and  expanded  use  of  personal 
interviews  for  data  collection. 

Primary  emphasis  would  be  directed  to  the  commodity  areas  in  which  the 
present  program  is  most  deficient.  For  prices  paid  by  farmers,  these 
areas  include  automobiles,  farm  machinery,  the  larger  items  of  consumer 
goods,  containers  for  sale  of  farm  produce,  furniture,  and  some  cloth¬ 
ing  and  feed  items.  For  prices  received  for  sale  of  farm  products, 
major  weaknesses  relate  to  prices  of  certain  fruits,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  vegetables,  and  some  of  the  meat  animals. 

With  respect  to  both  prices  paid  and  prices  received,  attention  would 
be  given  to  refinement  in  definition  or  specification  of  the  commodity 
or  the  points  of  sale,  to  prices  at  which  each  is  transferred,  and  the 
relative  quantities  for  each.  For  example,  some  agricultural  commodities 
are  sold  graded  and  some  ungraded,  some  are  sold  retail  or  to  specialized 
trade  and  some  through  highly  organized  marketing  organizations. 

If  the  price  received  by  farmers  is  to  serve  accurately  in  the  computa¬ 
tions  of  farm  income,  such  differences  in  marketing  practices,  relative 
quantities,  and  differences  in  prices  where  significant,  must  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Similar  considerations  relate  to  prices  paid  and  the  estimation 
of  expenditures.  A  survey  of  farmers  to  determine  channels  through 
which  they  sell,  might  be  required  as  a  guide  for  improved  sampling 
methods.  The  proposed  program  would  be  directed  toward  the  developments 
of  techniques  for  resolving  these  and  similar  problems  in  the  price  area. 

In  addition  to  giving  primary  attention  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
more  critical  fields,  results  of  the  pilot  program  would  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  present  program  to  provide  orientation  and  guidance  for 
planning  future  work. 

The  pilot  program  would  be  conducted  in  approximately  four  States, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  geographic  distribution  and  commodity  problem 
areas.  In  the  selected  States,  a  corps  of  enumerators  would  be  trained 
for  collection  of  basic  data  needed  for  developing  information  for  the 
commodities  selected  for  investigation.  Additional  technical  staff,  with 
supporting  clerical  assistance,  would  provide  continuing  supervision, 
analysis,  and  field  review  of  the  program. 
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A  net  increase  of  $795,600  under  the  subappropriation  "Marketing  Services" 
composed  of: 

( 4 )  An  increase  of  $292,000  under  the  project  "Mhrket  News  Service"  for 
expanding  and  improving  the  service  in  several  commodity  fields  and  for  im¬ 

proving  the  over-all  service  by  providing  increased  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  by  strengthening  the  3.eased  wire  service . 

Need  for  Increase:  The  increase  requested  is  needed  to  further  carry  out 
portions  of  the  Program  for  Development  of  the  Lferket  News  Service 
which  was  approved  by  both  Congressional  Appropriation  Committees  in 
1951. 

Reliable  current  market  information  is  essential  to  effective,  orderly 
marketing  of  farm  products.  Market  news  gathered  and  reported  by  the 
Department  is  disseminated  through  daily  newspapers,  mimeographed  re¬ 
ports,  radio  and  television.  Marketing  plans  of  growers,  sellers  and 
buyers  of  farm  products  in  every  State  are  affected  by  these  market 
reports , 

Market  news  can  continue  to  be  accurate  and  most  useful  only  if  adequate 
coverage  is  provided  and  timely  reports  issued.  The  service  must  keep 
pace  with  changes  in  marketing  patterns,  in  market  centers,  and  in 
methods  of  transporting,  handling  and  merchandising  farm  products.  The 
Market  News  Development  Program  contemplates  expansion,  extension  and 
adaptation  of  the  service  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  to  serve 
current  needs . 

The  need  and  plan  of  work  for  the  major  categories  of  the  program  for 
which  an  increase  is  requested  are  outlined  below: 

(a)  $27,550  to  expand  and  improve  the  service  on  dairy  and  poultry  products 

Need  for  Increase:  The  need  to  improve  the  services  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin  results  from  the  continually  growing  trend  toward 
direct  marketing  between  country  processors  and  terminal  market  retail 
distributors.  This  has  reduced  wholesale  trading  on  terminal  markets 
to  the  point  that  prices  reported  at  this  level  are  no  longer  fully 
satisfactory  to  the  needs  of  the  industry.  The  actual  price  making 
machinery  is  operating  to  an  increasing  extent  at  the  producer  or  country 
shipper  level.  The  reports  now  provided  in  these  dairy-and  poultry- 
producing  areas  carry  only  terminal  market  data.  If  producers  and 
handlers  are  to  have  a  truly  representative  market  report,  it  should  in¬ 
clude  "at  farm"  and  country  point  price  and  supply  data.  All  three 
services  would  be  Category  II  with  the  States  involved  contributing  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  portion. 

Rapid  Expansion  of  Poultry  Industry  in  New  England.  The  need  in  the  New 
England  States  arises  from  continued  growth  of  the  poultry  industry 
there  and  the  many  levels  of  trading  between  the  producer  and  retailer. 
Value  of  eggs  and  poultry  produced  in  this  region  over  the  past  10  years 
has  increased  from  $175,000,000  to  $23^,000,000.  An  increased  proportion 
of  this  production  is  now  sold  at  points  other  than  terminal  markets. 

This  area  is  a  major  source  for  poultry  for  both  New  York  City  and  Boston 
Several  research  agencies  in  New  England  have  conducted  surveys  and  have 
urged  that  these  improvements  be  made. 
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New  York  City  Market  Suppliers  Not  Adequately  Informed.  The  need  in 
New  York  is  for  prices  of  eggs  at  the  farm  level  in  nearby  producing 
areas  which  supply  the  New  York  City  market.  The  constant  expansion 
of  direct  marketing  and  consumer  grading  of  eggs  at  shipping  point 
has  resulted  in  major  price  determinations  of  the  bulk  of  this  com¬ 
modity  being  made  at  the  producing  point  rather  than  at  terminal 
markets.  The  New  York  City  market  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  egg  production  of  22,800,000  cases  in  the  New  York  egg  shed 
but  no  more  than  20-25 $  of  this  production  passes  through  terminal 
markets  for  which  prices  are  available.  Producers,  therefore  are 
not  adequately  informed  of  the  price  and  supply  situation  at  any  time. 

Here  also,  preliminary  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  State  agencies  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  and  re¬ 
sults  indicate  a  heavy  demand  for  such  data. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  Report  Needs  to  be  Expanded.  The  service  in 
Wisconsin  does  not  now  cover  eggs  and  the  reports  on  dairy  products 
of  this  major  dairy  producing  area  are  presently  limited  to  reports 
on  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  Needed  are  "at  farm"  and  country 
point  prices  on  eggs  and  shipping  point  prices  of  additional  dairy 
products,  including  liquid  and  dried  whey,  casein,  fluid  milk  and 
cream,  and  butter.  Wisconsin,  the  leading  state  in  the  production  of 
milk  is  a  major  producer  of  butter  and  leads  all  others  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  liquid  and  dried  whey. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  dairy  and  poultry  reports  now  issued  at  Boston, 

Massachusetts  would  be  expanded  to  include  egg  prices  at  country  points 
throughout  New  England  and  "at  farm"  prices  for  live  poultry  in  the 
broiler -producing  section  of  IVhine.  A  service  would  be  initiated  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  report  egg  prices  at  the  farm  level  in 
nearby  producing  areas  supplying  the  New  York  City  egg  market.  The 
service  now  provided  at  Edison,  Wisconsin  would  be  expanded  to  include 
egg  prices  "at  farm"  or  country  assembling  points  and  shipping  point 
prices  of  dairy  products,  including  butter,  fluid  milk,  cream,  fluid  and 
dried  whey. 

(b)  $10^,765  to  further  expand  coverage  of  truck  movement  of  fresh  fruits 

and  vegetables. 

Need  for  Increase:  At  the  present  time,  about  55-60$  of  the  total  movement 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  shipped  by  truck.  Current  service 
covers  about  50-55 $  of  this  movement.  By  the  end  of  1957  around  60$  will 
be  covered.  With  the  1957  increase,  truck  reporting  is  being  initiated 
at  8  new  markets  and  service  in  California  and  New  York  City  strengthened. 
This  will  provide  truck  data  for  40  markets.  Relative  percentage  of  in¬ 
creased  coverage  per  market  declines  as  others  are  added  because  of  smalle 
city  population  with  less  tonnage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  sold.  Quick 
expansion  to  at  least  75  markets  is  essential  to  provide  broader  geographi 
distribution,  closer  to  complete  national  coverage  and  uniform  seasonal 
and  annual  comparisons.  The  reports,  which  carry  daily  information  on 
consolidated  rail  and  truck  receipts  at  the  markets  covered,  by  commodity 
and  by  State  of  origin,  are  issued  on  a  2k- hour  delayed  basis.  To  be  of 
most  value  to  the  industry  releases  should  be  on  a  more  current  basis. 
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Plan  of  Work:  The  increase  requested  will  permit  initiation  of  truck 
reports  at  23  new  cities,  strengthening  service  at  3  existing  loca¬ 
tions  and  faster  tabulation  and  dissemination  of  truck  reports. 

(c)  $30,500  to  provide  for  more  rapid  transmission  of  market  data  among 

the  various  offices;  to  relieve  the  Southern  circuit  during  seasonal 

peak  periods;. and  to  provide  for  relief  teletype  operators. 

Heed  for  Increase:  With  the  expansion  during  the  past  several  years  of 
market  news  service  on  nearly  all  commodities  reported,  the  leased 
wire  facilities  for  transmitting  data  have  become  overtaxed  to  a 
point  where  they  have  been  unable  to  operate  efficiently. 

During  the  period  1953-1957  new  services  have  been  added  as  follows: 


Number  of 
New 

Commodity  Group  Services 


Dairy  and  poultry  products  . i ............ .  9 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . 5 

Truck  report  at  additional  cities  .  19 

Rice  and  grains  .  k 

Livestock  and  meat  .  9 


To  meet  this  problem  most  economically,  the  speed  of  transmission  should 
be  increased.  In  1956  increased  fluids  were  provided  to  permit  the 
increase  in  transmission  speed  from  75  to  100  words  a  minute  on  the 
Western  Circuit  between  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco.  Similarly,  the 
Central  Circuit  is  being  strengthened  in  1957. 

A  higher  speed  of  transmission  on  the  Livestock  and  Eastern  Circuits 
and  a  split  on  the  Southern  Circuit  is  needed  to  provide  improved  trans¬ 
mission  south  of  Atlanta  during  the  period  of  heavy  fruit  and  vegetable 
marketings  in  Florida.  Additional  relief  operators  are  needed  to  permit 
uninterrupted  service  when  regular  permanent  employees  take  vacations 
or  sick  leave.  In  the  past,  operators  have  arranged  to  take  vacations 
during  periods  in  the  year  when  the  workload  was  at  a  low  point  and 
could  be  handled  by  the  regular  staff.  With  the  expansion  of  the  service 
as  stated  above,  the  workload  continues  at  a  high  level  the  year  round. 
Additional  temporary  operators  must  be  employed  to  permit  permanent 
operators  to  take  vacation  leave  as  well  as  sick  leave  when  necessary. 

Plan  of  Work:  Necessary  equipment  would  be  installed  at  various  points  on 
the  Livestock  and  Eastern  Circuits  to  provide  for  transmission  speed  of 
100  words  per  minute.  The  Southern  Circuit  which  extends  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  Florida,  would  be  split  at  Atlanta,  Georgia  during  the  period 
November  to  June.  In  so  doing,  data  of  local  interest  coming  from  points 
south  of  Atlanta  would  not  be  transmitted  further  north  than  Atlanta  and 
data  from  the  north  of  no  interest  in  the  producing  areas  of  Southern 
Georgia  and  Florida  would  not  be  transmitted  South  of  Atlanta.  This  would 
relieve  the  heavy  flow  of  traffic  on  the  Southern  Circuit  by  limiting  the 
transmission  of  data  sent  to  the  points  where  they  are  needed. 

One  full-time  teletype  operator  would  be  stationed  in  Washington  and  pro¬ 
vision  would  be  made  to  employ  teletype  operators  on  a  "when  actually 
employed*'  basis  at  points  in  the  field  when  required  to  relieve  regular 
operators  when  they  go  on  leave. 
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(d)  $22,000  to  place  on  a  permanent  service  basis  the  service  on  direct 

hog  marketings  now  being  furnished  as  a  pilot  study  at  Muncie,  Indiana . 

Need  for  Increase:  This  service  on  direct  hog  marketings  in  the  Indiana- 
Ohio  hog-producing  area  would  he  a  Category  II  service  with  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio  contributing  a  proportionate  share.  This  area, 
which  is  located  in  the  central  and  east  central  portions  of  Indiana 
and  the  central  and  west  central  portions  of  Ohio,  had  approximately 
5,^00,000  hogs  on  farms  on  January  1,  1956  or  75  to  80$>  of  the  hogs 
raised  in  the  two  states.  Of  this  total  production  only  about  40  per¬ 
cent  are  marketed  through  terminal  markets  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
remaining  60$  are  sold  direct  to  packing  plants,  shipping  stations  and 
dealers,  but  no  information  is  available  on  a  regular  basis  with  regard 
to  these  sales.  In  order  to  make  a  determination  as  to  time,  numbers 
and  weights  of  hogs  to  be  marketed  as  well  as  prices  being  paid,  pro¬ 
ducers  need  data  on  daily  movement,  trade  action  and  prices  on  all 
marketings — both  terminal  and  direct. 

Plan  of  Work:  A  service  would  be  established,  probably  at  Mancie,  Indiana, 
and  a  report  issued  daily  carrying  data  on  receipts,  demand,  trade  action 
and  prices  prevailing  at  100  or  more  established  hog-buying  points  in  the 
area. 

Two  reporters  would  be  available  to  interview  producers,  representatives 
of  market  agencies,  and  other  buyers  on  the  day's  trading.  The  reporters 
would  tabulate  and  summarize  the- data  and  would  release  it  by  radio, 
television,  press  association,  newspaper,  or  other  available  means  in 
such  a  way  that  producers  would  have  timely  information  to  assist  them 
in  marketing  their  hogs  to  best  advantage. 

(e)  $10,400  to  expand  market  news  services  for  two  seasonal  market  news 

offices  to  report  air-cured  and  fire-cured  tobacco  produced  in  Kentucky 

and  Tennessee  and  Burley,  Type  31 ,  tobaccos  produced  in  North  Carolina, 

Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  market  news  service  is  an  essential  aid  to  farmers 
in  marketing  their  tobaccos.  It  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  inspection 
service.  Additional  Burley  markets  have  been  designated  for  free  and 
mandatory  inspection  during  the  past  several  years  which  has  increased 
the  demand  for  market  news  services  and  has  required  some  shifts  in 
methods  of  collecting  and  reporting.  Over  a  10-yee.r  period,  1947  -  1956, 
the  number  of  markets  inspected  has  increased  from  147  to  176,  or  about 
20 %.  During  this  period  no  program  increase  has  been  provided  for  lyferket 
News  service  on  tobacco. 

Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1956  the  market  news  reports  for  the  dark  types 
of  tobacco,  produced  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  were  compiled 
and  disseminated  from  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  District  Office.  This 
Office  is  about  300  miles  from  the  principal  producing  areas  for  these 
types  of  tobacco.  Therefore,  delay  in  the  dissemination  of  market  news 
information  to  growers  reduced  the  value  of  this  service.  A  market 
news  service  is  now  being  conducted  on  a  limited  scale  at  Clarksville, 
Tennessee.  Additional  funds  are  requested  for  1958  to  provide  a  service 
which  will  answer  the  need  of  the  producers  and  to  make  possible  the 
issuance  of  a  daily  service  for  the  press  from  the  Clarksville  office. 
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Additional  funds  are  also  needed  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  service 
now  being  provided  on  a  limited  basis  at  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  for 
Burley  tobacco  produced  in  Worth  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Eastern 
Tennessee.  The  designation  of  additional  markets,  together  with  the 
types  and  qualities  of  tobacco  produced  in  these  areas,  require  addi¬ 
tional  reporters  to  collect  this  information  on  the  markets. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  seasonal  services  at  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  and 
Clarksville,  Tennessee  will  be  strengthened  and  expanded.  One  market 
reporter  working  approximately  5  months  of  the  year  and  two  clerks, 
working  3  months  each  would  gather,  compile  and  disseminate  the  in¬ 
formation  on  both  locations. 

(f)  $96,783  to  provide  for  more  adequate  technical  service  to  States, 

relief  reporters  to  assure  continuous  service  at  all  times ,  and  to 

strengthen  over-all  supervision  of  the  program. 

This  increase  is  distributed  by  commodities  as  follows: 


Dairy  and  poultry  products  . .  $21,250 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . . .  44,135 

Livestock,  meats  and  wool  . .  31>400 


Need  for  Increase:  The  continuous  growth  of  the  f&rket  News  Service  during 
its  41  years  of  operation  has  been  possible  due  to  the  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  agencies.  In  1921,  six  years  after  the  first  market  re¬ 
port  was  issued,  cooperative  agreements  were  signed  by  and  between  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
of  Georgia,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  By  1958, 
agreements  were  in  effect  with  36  States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

USDA  has.  Over-all  Responsibility.  Under  the  terms  of  the  cooperative 
agreements,  financial  responsibility  for  operating  the  program  ranges 
from  25  to  75  percent  of-,  either  .Federal  or  State  funds  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  data  issued*  In  all  instances,  however,  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  provides  technical  direction. over  the  collection  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  regardless  of  whether  the  service  is  financed 
principally  from  Federal  or  State  funds.  This  direction  consists  of 
technical  service  to  States  as  well  as  supervision  of  the  Federal  services, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  continuous  and  uniformly  high  standard  of  service 
throughout  the  country. 

The  supervisory  staff  of  this  service  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  expansion 
of  the  technical  staff.  Virtually  all  the  new 'services  initiated  in 
recent  years,  have  been  at  one-man  offices  which  are  operated  by  one 
market  reporter  with  clerical  assistance.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
approximately  100  such  offices  among  the  total  of  almost  170  Market  News 
offices  located  in  45  States.  Adequate  supervision  and  coordination  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  work  in  these  offices  is  essential  for  an 
effective  service.  It  is  extremely  important  that  steps  be  taken  to 
correct  this  situation. 

Technical  assistance  has  been  provided  from  Washington  and  from  field 
offices  where  available.  However,  the  widespread  location  and  rapid 
increase  in  number  of  field  offices  necessitates  the  spreading  of  Federal 
supervision  and  assistance  too  thinly  to  be  most  effective.  For  example. 
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in  19^6  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Market  News  Service  had  eleven  terminal 
market  field  offices.  During  the  past  10  years  this  number  has  been 
increased  to  2k.  In  addition  area  reporting  services  have  been  initi¬ 
ated  in  25  terminal  and  area  offices  covering  36  commercial  producing 
areas  all  on  year  round  basis.  The  number  of  commodities,  classes, 
grades  and  levels  of  trading  reported  at  the  different  offices  have 
shown  similar  increases. 

Trainees  Needed  as  Replacements.  A  number  of  market  reporters  are 
eligible  for  retirement  and  may  leave  at  any  time.  To  maintain  the 
service  at  the  highest  possible  level  of  efficient  operation,  reporters 
should  be  trained  and  ready  to  take  over  as  soon  as  eligibles  retire. 

The  training  period  for  such  replacement  ranges  from  six  months  to  as 
much  as  two  years  if  the  reporter  is  to  be  capable  of  handling  the  full 
range  of  reporting  service  on  his  own  immediate  responsibility.  In  the 
livestock  service  alone,  there  are  at  least  12  reporters  eligible  for 
voluntary  retirement. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  increase  requested  would  provide  for  salaries  and  other 
expenses  of  4  additional  supervisors,  four  trainees  and  clerical  help  to 
be  placed  at  locations  where  the  need  is  greatest.  The  supervisors  would 
be  in  travel  status  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  and  the  trainees 
would  be  utilized  where  needed  for  relief  of  employees  on  sick  or  annual 
leave . 

( 5 )  A  net  increase  of  $209,600  under  the  project  "Inspection,  Grading, 

Classing  and  Standardization"  composed  of: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $113 , 900  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the 

General  Services  Administration  for  certain  leasing  costs  previously  paid 
from  this  appropriation.  Certain  space  assignment  and  leasing  functions 
of  the  various  Federal  agencies  were  transferred  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  under  Section  l"  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  18  of  1950* 

These  functions  are  applicable  only  to  general  purpose  space  that  may  be 
occupied  in  any  of  128  metropolitan  areas,  and  includes  the  acquiring  and 
payment  for  space  in  buildings,  the  assignmeryt  and  reassignment  of  such 
space,  and  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  custody  thereof.  The  decrease 
of  $115,500  represents  the  cost  of  leasing  functions  which  will  be  assumed 
by  GSA  in  1958.  The  proposed  decrease  is  distributed  by  work  projects 
as  follows: 


(l)  Cotton  and  cottonseed  . . $113,735 

(k)  Grain  (U.  S.  Grain  Standards  Act)  . .  630 

(9)  Tobacco . . . . .  1,135 

Total . 115,500 


(b)  $12,600  for  development  of  new  standards  for  dairy  products  and  improve¬ 

ment  in  existing  standards. 

Need  for  Increase:  Requests  have  been  received  from  the  dairy  industry 
for  standards  for  a  number  of  new  products  which  have  been  developed  in 
recent  years.  For  example,  use  or  type  standards  are  needed  for  nonfat 
dry  milk  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  instant  milk  powder  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  baking  industry  for  high  heat  powder  and 
of  cottage  cheese  manufacturers  for  low  heat  powder. 
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Revised  standards  are  needed  for  grades  of  "butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  dry 
whole  milk,  Swiss  cheese  and  new  standards  should  be  developed  for  colby 
and  washed-curd  cheese.  Continual  revision  of  minimum  specifications 
for  approved  plants  manufacturing,  processing  and  packaging  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  under  U.S.D.A.  supervision  is  required  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
products  and  changing  methods  of  marketing  and  to  develop  specifications 
on  an  individual  product  basis.  Federal  procurement  specifications  for 
dairy  products  have  been  reviewed  and  reveal  a  need  for  revision  on  such 
commodities  as  ice  cream,  cottage  cheese,  and  fresh  whole,  condensed, 
evaporated  and  dry  milk,  butter,  and  natural  and  process  Swiss  cheese. 

Little,  if  any,  educational  material  has  been  developed  to  acquaint 
consumers  with  the  native  and  purpose  of  standards  for  grades  as  well 
as  the  quality  characteristics,  uses  and  care  of  a  number  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  Vocational  agricultural  instructors,  agricultural  schools  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges  continue  their  demand  for  sediment  charts  for  milk 
and  milk  products  and  for  educational  material  on  the  judging  of  milk. 
There  is  need  to  keep  up  to  date  and  expand  a  number  of  publications 
related  to  quality  standards. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  increase  requested  would  make  possible  the  addition  of 
two  positions  whose  incumbents  would  begin  immediately  to  develop  the 
needed  new  and  revised  standards  mentioned  above.  Material  would  be 
prepared  and  distributed  relating  to  dairy  products  standards  for  use 
in  educational  and  judging  programs  by  schools.  In  addition,  conferences 
would  be  held  with  quality  committees  of  dairy  trade  associations, 
representatives  of  the  dairy  industry,  personnel  at  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  State  Departments  of  Health  and  other 
interested  parties.  The  youth  training  program  would  be  coordinated 
with  the  Agricultural  Educational  Branch,  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Federal  specifications 
activities  will  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  GSA,  Army  (QMC)  and 
other  Federal  procurement  agencies. 

(c)  $2^,200  for  improving  procedures  for  the  inspection  of  fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables  and  for  expanding  the  work  on  standards  for  processed  products. 

Heed  for  Increase:  Of  this  amount,  $13,600  is  for  use  in  improving  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  inspection  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  continuing 
growth  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  industry  has  created  an  ever¬ 
growing  demand  for  new  techniques  and  procedures  for  inspecting  fresh 
commodities  destined  for  processing.  At  the  present  time  peanuts  and 
tomatoes  are  the  two  commodities  which  present  particularly  difficult 
inspection  problems  and  work  is  urgently  needed  on  development  of  new 
and  improved  inspection  techniques. 

The  remaining  $11,600  is  needed  for  standardization  work  on  processed 
commodities.  The  key  to  successful  operation  of  the  processed  products 
inspection  service,  a  self-supporting  service  in  the  field  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  other  processed  commodities  with  annual  costs  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,400,000,  is  the  ability  to  keep  the  grade  standards  abreast  of 
changes  in  processing  techniques,  marketing  practices,  and  improved 
inspection  devices  or  procedures.  With  approximately  130  grade  standards 
in  effect  on  processed  products,  and  with  the  number  constantly  increasing, 
there  is  need  for  enlarging  the  studies  undertaken  preparatory  to 
development  or  revision  of  standards. 
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Plan  of  Work:  With  respect  to  fresh  inspection  procedures,  studies  would 
he  conducted  into  the  factors  to  he  considered  in  inspecting  commodities 
destined  for  processing.  These  studies  would  cover  the  adequacy  of 
size,  the  design  and  selection  of  the  sample  as  well  as  the  measurement 
of  specific  grade  factors,  application  of  limiting  rules  in  the  standards, 
use  of  statistical  quality  control  techniques  in  packing  plants  under 
continuous  inspection  and  revision  of  grade  standards  in  the  light  of 
modified  inspection  procedures. 

Development  and  promulgation  of  standards  for  processed  products  would 
he  expanded  and  existing  standards  would  he  revised  periodically  in 
the  light  of  experience  in  their  application  hy  the  inspection  service. 

(d)  $92,^00  to  expand  and  improve  operations  under  the  U,  S.  Grain 

Standards  Act. 

Need  for  Increase:  Enforcement  of  Recent  Amendment  Requires  Additional 
Federal  Supervision,  Of  this  amount  $47,185  is  for  implementing 
P.L.  861,  approved  August  1,  1956,  which  amends  the  U.  S.  Grain  Standards 
Act,  This  amendment  seeks  to  correct  a  critical  condition  in  the  grain 
industry.  Complaints  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  buyers  of  American 
grain  have  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  grain  received  hy  them 
has  at  times  not  been  of  the  quality  which  had  been  certified.  Under 
provisions  of  this  amendment  any  person  who,  in  the  trading  process, 
knowingly  violates  the  law  or  any  of  the  regulations  thereunder  hy  such 
means  as  improper  sampling  and  grading,  issuing  a  false  certificate, 
accepting  bribes,  etc.,  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

Grain  Handlers  and  Samplers  Now  Subject  to  Penalties.  In  the  past  such 
malpractices  on  the  part  of  grain  handlers,  as  well  as  by  grain  samplers 
and  licensed  grain  inspectors  in  some  cases,  have  probably  not  been 
detected  in  many  instances.  In  some  cases  which  have  been  detected, 
investigations  have  not  been  carried  through  to  completion.  This  has 
been  due  in  great  part  to  the  shortage  of  Federal  grain  supervisors 
needed  to  do  the  work.  It  has  also  been  due  to  lack  of  authority  in  the 
existing  law  to  penalize  all  persons  who  engage  in  these  practices. 
Heretofore,  authority  over  such  practices  extended  only  to  the  licensees. 
The  amendment  extends  this  authority  to  encompass  grain  handlers  and 
samplers  as  well,  •••  .  .  ~ 

New  Offices  Needed  to  Place  Federal  Supervisors  Nearer  Inspection  Points. 

The  remaining  $^5,315  is  for  expanding  the  current  service' as  follows: 

Grading  is  mandatory  for  most  grain  sold  by  grade. ’.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Standards  Act,  all  grain  sold  by  grade  and  moved  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  from  or  to  an  inspection  point,  must  be 
inspected  and  graded  by  an  inspector  licensed  by  the  Department.  The 
Department  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  grading  activities 
of  the  licensed  inspectors  to  insure  reasonable  accuracy  and  uniformity 
in  the  application  of  the  standards  established  by  law,  and  for  handling 
appeals  made  from  the  grades  determined  by  the  licensed  inspectors. 
Appeals  are  made  by  buyers,,  sellers,  or  other  interested  parties  who 
believe  their  grain  has  been  or  may  be  improperly  graded  by  the 
licensees.  ' 
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Two  new  grain  supervision  offices  are  urgently  needed  -  one  at  Amarillo, 
Texas,  and  one  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Supervision  of  grain  inspection  at 
Amarillo  is  now  directed  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  337  miles  away.  In 
addition  to  Amarillo,  supervisors  at  Fort  Worth  are  responsible  for  the 
work  of  licensed  inspectors  located  at  Plainview,  Lubbock  and  Tulia, 
Texas,  which  are  an  average  distance  of  more  than  300  miles  from  Fort 
Worth.  They  also  supervise  the  work  of  licensees  located  at  Fort  Worth, 
Dallas,  Sherman,  Waco  and  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  Because  of  the  large 
area  covered  by  this  office,  adequate  and  efficient  service  cannot  be 
maintained. 

The  problem  in  Nebraska  is  similar  although  distances  are  not  as  great. 

In  addition  to  Lincoln,  supervisors  at  Omaha  are  responsible  for  the 
work  of  licensed  inspectors  located  at  Omaha,  Columbus,  Fremont,  Grand 
Island,  and  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska;  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Lincoln 
is  increasing  in  importance  as  a  grain  market  with  new  storage  and 
handling  facilities  being  added.  Total  grain  inspections  at  Lincoln 
increased  from  14,208  in  1955  to  19*763  in  1956  which  was  39  percent. 
Supervision  of  inspection  at  Lincoln  is  now  being  handled  from  Omaha, 

60  miles  away.  Local  supervision  of  inspectors  and  appeals  from  their 
inspections  could  be  handled  more  promptly  and  effectively  at  Lincoln 
than  is  now  possible  from  Omaha.  This,  in  turn,  would  improve  the 
service  at  Omaha  by  relieving  the  supervisors  in  that  office  of  a  large 
volume  of  work. 

Plan  of  Work:  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86l,  a  small, 
well-trained  investigatory  and  enforcement  staff  would  work  closely 
with  the  inspection  supervisors  in  detecting  violations,  documenting 
evidence  and  determining  appropriate  action. 

To  further  improve  the  administration  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Standards  Act 
two  new  offices  would  be  established,  one  at  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  one 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  each  staffed  with  two  grain  inspection  supervisors. 
These  offices  would  supervise  the  work  of  licensed  inspectors  working 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  those  points  and  would  handle  appeal 
inspections  from  the  same  area. 

(e)  $13,700  for  technical  assistance  to  States  in  the  development  and 

conduct  of  livestock  grading  programs. 

Need  for  Increase:  State  sponsored  programs  for  the  sale  of  livestock  on 
a  graded  basis .at  relatively  small  markets  throughout  the -country  has 
increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  This  method  of  marketing 
permits  livestock  to  be  assembled  for  sale  in  larger  lots  of  more 
uniform  quality  than  would  be  possible  by  individual  consignors. 

Several  years  ago  the  Department  gave  technical  assistance  to  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Extension  Services  of 
approximately  six  states  in  establishing  this  type  of  program.  It  is 
estimated  that  substantial  numbers  of  livestock  will  be  sold  on  a 
graded  basis  in  approximately  25  states  during  the  coming  year.  In  most 
cases,  the  grading  is  performed  by  state  graders  or  persons  under  their 
supervision  who  attempt  to  apply  Federal  grade  standards.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  grading  programs  on  a  national  basis  is  limited  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  uniformity  and  the  accuracy  with  which  graders  in 
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all  states  apply  the  grade  standards.  There  has  been  a  continual 
demand  from  state  grading  personnel  for  assistance  from  the  Department 
in  establishing  and  coordinating  these  livestock  grading  programs. 

The  proposed  increase  is  needed  to  service  these  many  requests. 

Plan  of  Work:  Regional  grading  schools  would  be  organized  for  state 
graders  and  assistance  would  be  given  in  the  coordination  of  grading 
between  various  markets  within  a  state  and  between  the  various  states. 

In  addition,  new  educational  material  would  be  developed  and  provided 
to  the  States  for  illustrating  the  grades  and  for  facilitating  the 
interpretation  of  Federal  grade  standards. 

(f)  $42,100  to  extend  inspection  service  to  four  newly-designated  tobacco 

auction  markets. 

Need  for  Increase  and  Plan  of  Work:  Additional  Tobacco  Auction  Iferkets 
Designated.  During  195^ ,  tobacco  auction  markets  at  Gate  City, 

Virginia  Madison,  Florida,  and  Thomasville  and  Swainsboro,  Georgia 
were  designated  for  free  and  mandatory  inspection  under  the  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act.  In  order  to  provide  the  service  at  these  markets  in 
1957 3  funds  advanced  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  auth¬ 
orized  by  law,  are  being  utilized  to  pay  expenses.  CCC  will  subsequently 
be  reimbursed  through  the  appropriation  "Reimbursement  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation".  However,  as  inspection  will  be  required  on  these 
markets  on  a  regularly  recurring  seasonal  basis,  an  increase  under  the 
appropriation  "Marketing  Research  and  Service"  is  requested  for  1958  to 
cover  the  permanent,  annual  costs  of  these  markets.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  policy,  approved  in  the  1957  Budget,  that 
the  regular  appropriation  for  the  tobacco  inspection  activity  be 
increased  as  soon  as  practicable  after  new  markets  have  been  designated 
for  mandatory  inspection. 

Plan  for  Change  in  Financing.  The  service,  now  being  performed  under 
a  temporary  financing  arrangement,  is  provided  by  two  to  three  employees 
at  each  of  the  four  locations  during  the  marketing  season  which  extends 
over  a  period  of  approximately  6  months.  These  employees  inspect  and 
grade  all  tobacco  sold  on  these  markets  in  accordance  with  the  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act  and  Regulations  thereunder.  This  increase  would  provide 
in  this  appropriation  funds  for  tobacco  inspection  equivalent  to  the 
current  cost  of  providing  a  minimum  service  on  an  annually  recurring 
basis. 

(g)  An  increase  of  $137*000  for  furnishing  to  food  inspectors  and  graders 

washable  outer  garments  to  protect  the  products  from  contamination  by  the 

inspector  or  grader. 

The  proposed  increase  is  distributed  by  work  project  as  follows: 


(2)  Dairy  products  . $5*000 

(3)  Fruits  and  vegetables  .  30,000 

(5)  Livestock,  meats  and  wool . 22,000 

(7)  Poultry  products  .  80,000 

Total .  137*000 


Need  for  Increase:  Many  of  the  inspectors  and  graders  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  must  handle  food  products  or  perform  services  in  the 
plants  while  the  food  products  are  in  the  process  of  preparation  for 
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sale  to  consumers.  These  services  include  grading  of  dairy  products, 
inspecting  and  grading  of  poultry  and  poultry  products,  .inspecting 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  grading  meat.  In  order  to  protect 
the  product  and  assure  clean  wholesome  food  to  consumers,  it  is 
essentail  that  such  employees  wear  washable  protective  outer  garments 
while  performing  such  services. 

Agricultural  Jferketing  Service  regulations  governing  these  activities 
provide  certain  minimum  requirements  for  cleanliness  of  operations, 
such  as:  wearing  of  clean  clothes,  head  covering  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  washing  of  hands,  etc.  Under  current  practices,  no  specific 
arrangements  exist  for  providing  these  necessary  garments.  Accordingly, 
most  of  the  employees  have  no  choice  but  to  buy  and  maintain  those 
garments.  Thus,  inspectors  and  graders  personally  bear  a  significant 
cost  in  assuring  that  food  moving  to  consumers  is  guarded  against 
contamination. 

Since  the  principal  beneficiary  of  this  protection  is  the  consumer,  it 
has  been  determined  that  Federal  inspectors  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  furnish  such  outer  garments  at  personal  expense.  It  is  proposed  to 
finance  the  cost  of  such  clothing  through  Federal  funds.  This  proposal 
would  relieve  all  employees  of  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  clothing. 

The  current  proposal  would  not  extend  to  laundering  of  garments.  In¬ 
spectors  and  graders  would  be  required  to  continue  to  provide  for  the 
laundering  of  the  clothing  either  through  arrangements  with  the  plants 
in  which  they  work  or  otherwise. 

These  activities  in  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  are  financed  almost 
entirely  from  fees  and  other  charges.  It  is  expected  that  an  increase 
in  fees  or  charges  specifically  to  cover  such  an  additional  cost  would 
bring  adverse  reactions  from  the  users  of  these  services  or  from  States 
and  other  cooperating  agencies.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  finance 
to  the  extent  possible  the  furnishing  of  these  garments  to  the  inspectors 

, and  graders  from  the  increase  requested  under  this  appropriation. 

Plan  of  Work:  It  is  planned  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  provide  these 
garments  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  service  while  minimizing  the  problems  of  size,  local  custom,  and 
climatic  conditions.  These  arrangements  would  include  (a)  the  actual 
purchase  and  issuance  of  the  clothing  articles,  (b)  issuance  of  necessary 
purchase  orders  to  employees  to  purchase  the  clothing  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  (c)  reimbursement  to  the  employee  for  authorized  purchases 
actually  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  or  (d)  payment  for  the  costs 
attributable  where  they  are  furnished  through  available  laundry  services 
that  provide  the  clothing  as  a  part  of  the  service  rendered. 

As  in  most  cases  the  garment  would  be  the  property  of  the  Government, 
garments  in  the  hands  of  employees  whose  Federal  employment  is  terminated 
would  either  be  turned  in  to  the  Government  for  laundry  and  reissuance 
to  other  employees  or  other  appropriate  disposition  made. 

The  estimated  cost  in  1958  of  providing  such  garments  to  inspectors 
and  graders  is  based  on  the  currently  estimated  program  level  in  1958. 
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(6)  Increa.se  of  $278,200  under  "Regulatory  Activities"  to  permit  more 
effective  administration  of  the  Federal.  Seed  Act,  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 

Act,  and  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  composed  of: 

(a)  $48,050  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the  import  provisions 

of  the  Federal  Seed  Act. 


Need  for  Increase:  The  Federal  Seed  Act,  administered  under  this  item 
regulates  commerce  in  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  for  planting 
purposes.  Imported  seed  must  meet  certain  standards  of  quality  and 
seed  moving  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  completely  and  truthfully 
labelled. 


The  increase  requested  is  for  use  in  connection  with  import  activities. 
The  volume  of  seed  imported  into  the  U.  S.  increased  by  about  98$  in 
1956  over  1955 --from  118.8  to  over  237.0  million  pounds,  the  latter 
valued  at  over  21  million  dollars.  The  increased  workload  could  not 
be  handled  efficiently  by  the  available  staff.  Excessive  delays  of 
as  much  as  two  weeks  in  the  completion  of  necessary  tests  caused  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  interested  parties.  While  the  volume  of  imports 
in  1957  and  1958  is  not  expected  to  bo  as  great  as  was  that  of  1956, 
it  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  year  since  World  War  II. 

(The  large  volume  of  a  newly-developed  variety  of  wheat  seed  imported 
from  Canada  in  1956  is  not  expected  to  be  repeated).  The  general 
increase  in  seed  imports  is  due  principally  to  the  interest  in  grass¬ 
land  farming  and  the  new  crop  control  measures. 

Plan  of  Work:  Two  seed  technologists  and  one  clerk  would  be  added  to 
the  staff  at  each  of  the  two  principal  ports  of  entry  (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  and  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey).  One  marketing  specialist 
would  be  added  to  the  staff  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.  These  employees 
would  be  equipped  to  perform  the  necessary  tests  to  determine  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and,  if  the  seed  fails  to  meet 
the  import  requirements,  would  supervise  its  reconditioning,  if 
requested  by  the  importer,  or  its  exportation. 

(b)  $178,000  to  provide  for  the  posting  of  additional  stockyards  and  to 

strengthen  the  over -all  administration  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to  aid  and  protect  live¬ 
stock  producers  in  order  that  they  might  secure  the  full,  true  market 
value  of  their  livestock  and  to  assure  (l)  accurate  weights;  (2)  full 
bond  protection  of  the  proceeds  of  sale;  (3)  adequate  marketing  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  at  reasonable  rates;  and  (4)  protection  against 
unfair,  deceptive,  discriminatory  and  monopolistic  practices  at  public 
markets  or  by  meat  packers  in  commerce.  Such  assurance  to  producers 
would  be  more  nearly  realized  if  all  eligible  stockyards  were  posted 
and  supervised  as  required  under  the  Act. 

About  Half  of  Eligible  Stockyards  Now  Posted.  As  of  June  30,  1956, 
there  were  352  stockyards  posted  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
This  is  approximately  46$  of  the  yards  in  the  country  known  to  be 
eligible  for  posting.  With  the  increased  appropriation  provided  in 
1957,  it  is  expected  that  approximately  100  additional  yards  will  be 
posted  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  will  bring  the  total 
number  of  yards  posted  to  452  or  70.6$  of  those  eligible. 
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Plan  of  Work:  With  the  increase  requested  for  195&  it  would  be  possible 
to  post  about  150  additional  yards  and  bring  the  total  number  of  posted 
yards  to  approximately  602  or  94$  of  the  eligible  yards.  It  would 
permit  also  improved  supervision  over  public  livestock  markets  to 
assure  producers  the  protection  intended  by  the  Act.  The  investigative 
program  pertaining  to  buying  and  selling  practices  would  be  accelerated. 
Findings  in  these  investigations  would  be  analyzed  to  determine  the 
effect  of  current  marketing  practices  on  prices  received  by  livestock 
producers  and  prices  paid  by  consumers  of  meat  and  meat  food  products. 

Three  supervisory  technical  positions  are  needed  in  the  Departmental 
service.  Eleven  technical  employees  in  the  field  would  post  additional 
yards  and  would  intensify  supervision  and  investigative  work  where  the 
need  is  most  acute.  The  additional  yards  posted  would  be  in  various 
areas  of  the  country  where  competition  among  producers  and  dealers  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  posted  and  non-posted  yards  are  located 
near  one  another.  Three  new  suboffices  would  probably  be  established 
to  serve  as  headquarters  for  both  technical  and  clerical  workers. 

(c)  $52,150  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act. 

Need  for  Increase;  The  primary  purpose  of  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  is  to 
convert  stored  agricultural  products  into  sound  bankable  collateral  to 
facilitate  the  financing  required  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
products.  The  issuance  of  Federal  warehouse  receipts  under  the  Act  im¬ 
poses  a  considerable  responsibility  upon  the  Department.  The  estimated 
value  of  agricultural  commodities  stored  in  Federally- licensed  ware¬ 
houses  and  represented  by  such  receipts  now  exceeds  2  billion  dollars. 
The  Department's  responsibility  is  not  a  financial  guarantee ,  but 
assurance  that  Federal  warehouse  receipts  will  be  satisfied  upon  demand 
by  delivery  of  the  products  they  represent. 

The  Department,  through  this  activity,  serves  and  safeguards  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  thousands  of  producers  and  others  in  a  way  they  cannot  serve 
themselves.  Ownership  of  stored  products  in  each  licensed  warehouse  is 
shared  usually  by  a  large  number  of  depositors,  who  in  turn  use  ware¬ 
house  receipts  to  obtain  loans  from  a  number  of  financial  institutions. 
These  interested  persons  are  not  in  position  individually  to  determine 
that  their  interests  are  fully  protected,  any  more  than  individual  bank 
depositors  can  conduct  comprehensive  bank  examinations  to  determine 
that  their  accounts  are  secure. 

Adequate  supervision  of  licensed  facilities  by  the  Department  results 
in  correction  of  improper  practices  and  methods  of  operation  before 
they  can  become  serious  and  jeopardize  the  interests  of  depositors, 
creditors,  indemnity  companies  and  others.  This  preventive  approach 
to  regulation  carried  out  through  a  system  of  comprehensive,  unannounced 
examinations,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  the  program  has  been  created.  The  number  of 
examinations  per  warehouse  per  year  has  been  declining  during  the  past 
several  years.  In  1953  an  average  of  2.4  inspections  per  warehouse 
were  made.  In  1954  this  average  declined  to  I.98  and  in  1955  inspec¬ 
tions  average  only  1.60  per  warehouse. 
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An  increase  provided  in  the  1956  appropriation  made  possible  an  in¬ 
crease  in  this  average  to  1.65.  The  large  number  of  amended  licenses 
which  were  issued  in  1956  and  the  increased  occupancy  of  licensed 
facilities  were  the  principal  deterrents  to  a  material  increase  in 
the  over-all  average.  Although  the  numoar  of  licensed  warehouses 
increased  only  2'4  (1,5^5  in  1955  to  1,537  in  1956),  the  licensed  capac¬ 
ity  of  grain  storage  increased  over  10$  and  that  of  cotton  more  than 
7$.  Most  of  the  increased  capacity  resulted  from  additions  to  licensed 
warehouses.  There  were  391  such  amended  licenses  issued  in  1956.  The 
issuance  of  an  amended  license  requires  an  inspection  similar  to  inspec¬ 
tion  for  new  license.  A  total  of  l40  new  licenses  were  issued.  The 
increase  provided  in  1957  is  expected  to  permit  an  average  of  1.8 
inspections  per  warehouse  per  year.  This  assumes  an  increase  in 
licensed  capacity  of  about  122,000  bales  of  cotton  and  39*000,000 
bushels  of  grain. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  increase  requested  for  1958  would  permit  the  attainment 
of  an  average  of  about  2  examinations  per  warehouse  per  year.  Past 
experience  indicates  that  this  is  the  minimum  number  of  examinations 
which  should  be  made  to  assure  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 
The  requested  increase  would  be  used  to  increase  the  staff  of  warehouse 
examiners  by  7.  One  of  these  would  be  in  the  Departmental  service  and 
would  be  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  handbook  or  manual  for  field 
use,  and  detailed  review  of  all  regulations  and  would  undertake  special 
assignments  which  cannot  now  be  assumed  by  the  limited  Departmental 
staff.  The  remaining  six  would  be  added  to  the  field  staff  at  established 
points  where  the  workload  increase  required  additional  personnel. 

(7)  Increase  of  $15,800  for  more  complete  and  intensive  technical  assistance 

to  States  in  the  matched  funds  projects  for  improving  the  marketing  of 

agricultural  commodities. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  responsibility  of  the  Department  under  this  project 
is  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
in  conducting  marketing  service  projects  under  the  item  "Payments  to 
States  and  Territories",  determine  what  projects  shall  be  approved, 
allot  funds,  check  up  on  the  progress  of  work  and  on  the  use  of  funds, 
review  the  work  with  advisory  committees,  see  that  there  is  proper 
coordination  of  work  among  agencies,  and  perform  other  activities  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  administration  of  the  program. 

Federal  funds  available  for  payment  to  the  States  for  carrying  on  matched 
fund  marketing  service  projects  have  doubled  in  the  past  3  years  while 
funds  for  administration  of  the  program  have  remained  about  the  same. 

For  two  successive  years  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperative  Work 
with  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  has  expressed  concern  over  the 
limited  amount  of  assistance  which  the  Department  has  been  able  to  give 
the  States  in  this  work,  pointing  out  the  extreme  need  for  technical 
assistance  from  specialists  in  the  Department  who  can  bring  them  research 
results  and  the  experience  of  other  States  and  show  them  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  solve  the  marketing  problem  at  hand. 
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The  combined  expenditure  of  State  and  Federal  funds  for  marketing 
service  projects  under  this  program  is  almost  $2,5  million  annually. 
Funds  available  for  Federal  administration,  coordination,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  on  these  projects  amount  to  little  more  than  2$  of 
these  program  expenditures.  Much  of  the  work  performed  under  matched 
fund  projects  is  new  to  the  States  and  they  need  help  in  planning  and 
conducting  the  projects. 

There  are  now  38  States  and  3  Territories  participating  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  Federal  staff  has  been  able  to  devote  only  about  one 
man-year  to  work  in  these  States  assisting  them  in  improving  their 
programs.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  program  has  been  consumed  in  allocating  funds,  checking 
expenditures,  analyzing  annual  reports  and  preparing  necessary  sum¬ 
maries  of  these  reports,  reviewing  proposals  and  results  with  advisory 
committees,  planning  and  conducting  workshops,  and  other  administrative 
activities.  While  these  activities  are  basic  and  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  program,  technical  service  to  cooperating  agencies  is 
equally  essential  to  assure  that  funds  paid  to  States  are  being  util¬ 
ized  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  funds  requested  would  provide  for  salary,  travel  and 
other  expenses  of  an  additional  marketing  specialist.  This  would 
double  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  States  with  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  would  enhance  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Federal 
funds  now  being  paid  to  them. 

(8)  An  increase  of  $1,975,100  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  appli¬ 

cable*!^  the  base  for  1938,  pursuant'  to  Public  Law  85^ «  A  full  explanation 
of  retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Explanatory  Notes. 

The  increase  represents  the  net  funds  needed  to  maintain  the  marketing 
research  and  service  programs  at  currently  approved  levels,  including 
those  financed  from  fees  and  charges  as  well  as  those  financed  by 
appropriated  funds. 

In  the  past  the  entire  Federal  contribution  towards  the  retirement  fund 
for  employees  under  all  of  these  activities  has  been  financed  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  new  law  proposes 
that  these  charges  be  shifted  to  the  fund  from  which  the  employees  are 
currently  payrolled. 

With  respect  to  those  activities  for  which  fees  are  charged,  sudden, 
across-the-board  increased  costs  which  are  imposed  by  law,  such  as  in 
the  current  instance,  present  a  serious  problem.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable,  as  a  result  of  the  new  law  changing  the  method  of  appro¬ 
priating  funds  for  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  retirement  fund, 
that  an  increased  cost  equivalent  to  6-l/2 $  of  salary  costs  should 
suddenly  be  added  to  the  fees  charged  for  inspection  and  grading 
services;  particularly  since  increases  to  cover  increased  pay  and 
travel  costs  have  been  promulgated  and  put  into  effect  within  the 
last  year. 

Additional  increases  in  fees  at  this  time  of  the  magnitude  required 
to  meet  these  increased  costs  would  create  undue  strain  and  possible 
irreparable  adverse  effects  upon  these  needed  programs. 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  research  and  service  to  improve 
and  develop  marketing  and  distribution  relating  to  agriculture  as 
authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C. 
1o21-1627)  and  other  laws,  including  the  administration  of  market¬ 
ing  regulatory  acts  connected  therewith:  Provided,  That  appropri¬ 
ations  hereunder  shall  be  available  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  565a  for 
the  construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments,  but  unless  otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  erecting  any  one 

1  building  shall  not  exceed  [$7,500]  $13,000,  except  for  two  build - 
ings  to  be  constructed  or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
I23T0OQ  each,  and  the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $3,750  or  [2]  5,  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  building,  whichever  is  greater: 

k&rketing  research  and  agricultural  estimates:  For  research  and 
development  relating  to  agricultural  marketing  and  distribution, 
for  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income  and  population,  and 
demand  for  farm  products,  [and]  for  crop  and  livestock  estimates 

2  [;  $13,200,000],  and  for  acquisition  of  land;  $15,482,500:  *  *  * 

Marketing  services:  For  services  relating  to  agricultural 
marketing  and  distribution,  for  carrying  out  regulatory  acts 
connected  therewith,  and  for  administration  and  coordination 
of  payments  to  States;  [$13,020,000]  $13,186,000,  including 

3  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  employment  [at  rates  not  to  exceed 

$50  per  diem,  except  for]  (including  employment  in  rate  cases 
[for  which]  at  not  to  exceed^  $100  per  diem  [may  be  paid,]) 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (5  U.S.C.  574),  as  amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  in  carrying  out  section  201 
(a)  to  201  (d),  inclusive,  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  129l)  and  section  203  (j)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1946. 

The  first  change  in  language  provides  an  increase  in  the  limitations  for 
erection,  alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements  required 
for  the  conduct  of  marketing  research  and  service  activities.  Under  present 
construction  and  equipment  costs  the  present  limitations  of  $7,500  for  the 
erection  of  any  one  building  and  2  per  centum  for  altering  any  one  building 
imposes  a  severe  restriction  for  providing  adequate  facilities. 

The  present  authority  was  included  in  the  appropriation  language  for  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  in  fiscal  year  1956  as  a  result  of  the 
reorganization  transfer  of  certain  marketing  research  activities,  including 
laboratories,  buildings,  and  equipment  required  for  their  support.  This 
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authority,  including  limitations  which  had  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  amounts  which  could  be  used  for  erecting  or  altering  any  one 
building.,  was  previously  contained  in  the  appropriation  language  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  from  which  most  of  the  scientific  activities 
were  transferred. 

The  marketing  research  work  in  Agricultural  INferketing  Service  for  which 
facilities  are  required  are  primarily  of  a  biological  and  engineering 
nature.  The  facilities  are  necessarily  of  a  specialized  nature,  requiring 
special  installations  or  construction  specifications  for  controlled  temper¬ 
atures  and  humidity,  special  lighting,  heavy  equipment,  etc.  Under  present 
conditions  the  existing  limitation  on  erection  of  buildings  is  so  restric¬ 
tive  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  the  minimum  new  facilities  required 
from  time  to  time.  Likewise,  the  2  per  centum  limitation  on  altering  any 
one  building  is  too  low  to  enable  alterations  except  for  very  minor  jobs. 

The  provision  for  erection  or  improvement  of  two  buildings  at  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  for  each  building  is  proposed  for  use  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
Agricultural  khrketing  Service  presently  has  13  buildings  valued  at 
approximately  $200,000.  These  buildings,  which  are  used  for  controlled 
experiments  on  insect  infestation  of  stored  products,  are  of  a  temporary 
type  construction,  erected  originally  for  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  loss  of  any  of  these  buildings  by  fire  or  other  catastrophe 
would  require  prompt  replacement  in  order  that  the  Stored  Product  Insects 
Research  Program  would  not  be  seriously  disrupted.  Under  the  proposed 
authority  immediate  corrective  action  could  be  taken  without  delay. 

The  second  change  provides  authority  for  the  purchase  of  land  as  sites  for 
Government -owned  buildings  now  located  on  leased  land.  Currently,  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  effect  under  short-term  leases  to  the  Government.  These 
require  not  only  time-consuming  negotiations  but  also  present  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  to  pay  increasingly  higher  rental  rates  or  even  disruption 
of  the  marketing  research  programs.  Accordingly,  authority  is  requested 
to  acquire  sites  as  permanent  locations  for  the  structures  and  facilities 
involved . 

The  third  change  deletes  language  authorizing  payment  of  not  to  exceed 
$50  per  diem  for  individuals  employed  as  experts,  consultants,  or  advisors. 
Existing  basic  law  (5  U.S.C.  55a)  authorizes  payment  of  per  diem  rates 
equivalent  to  the  highest  rates  payable  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
19^9,  as  amended,  unless  higher  rates  are  specifically  authorized  by 
appropriation  or  other  law. 

Since  the  difference  between  the  amount  which  may  be  paid  under  the 
Classification  Act  and  the  present  limitation  is  now  insignificant  ($1.28), 
it  is  not  believed  that  special  language  is  warranted  and  should  be  deleted 
in  the  interest  of  shortening  and  simplifying  the  wording  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  The  remaining  changes  in  this  item  are  necessary  because 
of  the  proposed  deletion  of  the  3-imitation  of  the  $50  rate. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  research  and  service  to 
improve  and  develop  the  domestic  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  The  functions  are  divided  into  two  subappropriations 
as  follows: 

lo  Marketing  Research  and  Agricultural  Estimates. 

2.  Marketing  Services,, 

Each  subappropriation  is  further  divided  into  financial  projects.  Cur¬ 
rent  activities,  progress  and  trends  are  presented  below  on  the  basis  of 
the  financial  projects. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH  AMD  AGRICULTURAL  ESTIMATES 

I.  Marketing  Research 

Current  Activities : 

Marketing  Research  is  directed  toward  the  development  of  expanded  mar¬ 
kets’  for^igricultural  products,  reduction  of  losses  from  waste  and 
spoilage,  and  reduction  of  marketing  costs  through  improved  marketing 
efficiency  and  organization.  This  includes  study  and  investigation  of: 

a.  the  uses  and  market  acceptance  of  new  and  established  agricultural 
products,  techniques  for  analyzing  consumer  market  behavior,  mar¬ 
ket  potentials,  and  methods  of  merchandising; 

b.  trade  in  specific  agricultural  commodities,  including  measurements 
of  costs  and  margins,  market  organization  and  practices,  and  im¬ 
provement  in  market  information; 

c.  the  biological,  physical  and  economic  aspects  of  measuring,  main¬ 
taining,  and  improving  product  quality;  and 

d.  transportation  rates  and  costs,  and  marketing  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment  and  handling  methods. 

The  research  is  designed  to  benefit  all  of  the  major  agricultural 
commodity  groups  and  as  many  of  the  other  commodities  as  possible, 
and  to  provide  research  at  each  stage  of  marketing,  such  as  in  assem¬ 
bly  points,  terminal  or  central  markets,  and  retail  markets. 

A  major  portion  of  the  research  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  other  public  and  private  agencies,  and  under 
contract.  This  provides  the  program  with  the  benefit  of  research 
resources  and  facilities  which  would  otherwise  not  be  available, 
permitting  the  application  of  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  to 
specific  marketing  problems. 


In  fiscal  year  1936: 
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a.  Approximately  77  lines  of  work  were  completed  or  discontinued. 

During  the  same  period  work  was  started  on  approximately  93  new 
lines  of  work. 

b.  Cooperation  with  the  Utilization  Research  Branches,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  was  expanded  for  the  market  development  activity. 
This  cooperative  research  is  concerned  with  defining  the  needs  for 
product  changes  in  order  to  strengthen  or  expand  markets,  ascer¬ 
taining  the  place  for  new  products,  and  apprising  agricultural 
industries  in  more  specific  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  problems 
they  face  and  what  they  can  do  about  them. 

c.  Research  findings  under  the  expanded  farm-to-retail  price  spread 
studies  were  disseminated  in  more  than  25  reports.  Special  empha¬ 
sis  was  directed  toward  achieving  a  fuller  application  of  findings, 
and  providing  the  State  extension  services  with  information  in  the 
forms  most  useful  in  reaching  producers,  consumers,  and  other  groups. 

d.  Basic  research  was  conducted  on  the  value  of  atomic  irradiation 
for  the  control  of  post-harvest  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

e.  Technical  assistance  was  given  in  planning  and  constructing  im¬ 
proved  marketing  facilities  for  various  farm  products  in  21  locali¬ 
ties  . 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  Farm-to-retail  price  spread  studies  greatly  expanded  and  given  wider 

publicity.  More  than  25  costs  and  margins  reports  measuring  the  com¬ 

ponents  of  the  food  marketing  bill  were  issued  during  the  year.  In 
order  to  make  the  findings  available  as  promptly  as  possible,  in 
several  cases  both  a  comprehensive  report  and  brief  summary  of  princi¬ 
pal  conclusions  were  issued  for  individual  reports.  In  some  cases, 
issues  exceeded  50,000  copies,  and  even  wider  distribution  was  ob¬ 
tained  through  reprints  appearing  in  trade  journals  and  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Four  radio  programs  for  presentation  on  national  chains 
were  prepared  and  three  television  package  programs  were  presented. 
Following  are  examples  illustrative  of  the  range  and  contents  of 
these  reports : 

a.  Components  of  beef  and  pork  marketing  bill.  Separate  reports 
on  beef  and  pork  were  issued.  These  publications  reported  both 
trends  in  overall  margins  as  well  as  illustrative  case  studies 
in  costs,  prices,  and  returns  to  farmers,  feeders,  packers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers.  For  beef,  retail  prices  remained 
fairly  stable  during  the  last  half  of  195^  when  farm  prices  of 
cattle  were  rising,  and  also  during  1955  when  farm  prices  gener¬ 
ally  declined.  Both  the  upswing  of  cattle  prices  late  in  195^ 
and  the  downswing  in  1955  were  greater  than  they  would  have  been 
had  marketing  margins  remained  stable. 
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b.  Total  marketing  bill  increased  from  9  billion  dollars  In  19^-0  to 
32  bilTion  dollars"  in  1955 .  In"'"  19^0  consumers  spent  14.5  billion 

dollars  for  food, """and" of  this  amount  farmers  received  5-5  billion 
dollars.  In  1955*  consumers  spent  51  billion  dollars  for  food, 
and  farmers  received  approximately  19  billion  dollars.  The  big¬ 
gest  factors  in  the  increase  in  the  marketing  bill  were  the  rising 
level  of  costs  of  supplies  and  labor  used  by  marketing  firms. 

These  accounted  for  13  billion  dollars  of  the  increase.  The 
additional  volume  of  food  handled  caused  the  marketing  bill  to 
increase  by  4  billion  dollars ,  and  the  additional  services  incor¬ 
porated  with  food  since  19^0  added  6  billion  dollars  to  the  bill. 
These  findings,  together  with  the  related  material  for  various 
separate  food  groups  have  been  of  value  to  many  individuals  and 
groups  concerned  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  marketing  bill. 

2.  Cotton  is  leading  fiber  in  teenager’s  wardrobe .  A  fiber  preference 
ng  teenage  girls  indicates  that  cotton  is  the  leading  fiber 
in  the  teenager’s  wardrobe,  stemming  mainly  from  its  excellent  laun¬ 
dering  qualities.  Other  desirable  features  of  cotton  mentioned  were 
its  light  weight,  coolness,  durability,  versatility  and  inexpensive¬ 
ness.  The  industry  and  research  organizations  have  found  the  results 
of  this  study  to  be  very  useful  as  an  up-to-date  assessment  of  the 
relative  market  for  natural  fiber  products  as  compared  to  artificial 
fibers . 


3*  Consumers ’  preferences  in  bakers ‘  white  pan  breads  studies  to  increase 
consumer  acceptance.  This  study  provided  the  baking  industry  with 
know ledgIPof- preferred  formulas  for  proportions  of  lard,  sucrose,  and 
nonfat  milk  solids  to  be  used.  In  addition,  the  study  showed  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  use  and  opinions  about  bakers’  white  pan  breads  including  a 
marked  preference  for  the  large,  low-density  type  of  loaf  over  a  loaf 
containing  the  same  ingredients  but  prepared  and  baked  to  a  more  com¬ 
pact  size. 

^ o  Market  tests  showed  frozen  grapefruit  sections,  a  new  product,  to 
have  good  commercial  possibilities'.  A  market  test  of  frozen  grape¬ 
fruit  sections,  a  new  product,  was  completed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission.  The  test  indicated  that  this  product  can 
contribute  to  expanding  consumption  and  extending  the  marketing  sea¬ 
son  for  grapefruit.  Five  out  of  10  homemakers  included  in  the  study 
were  aware  of  the  product  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  promotion.  Two 
out  of  10  purchased  the  product.  Of  those  who  purchase,  7  out  of  10 
made  repeat  purchases  and  most  purchasers  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  product. 

5 •  Household  purchase  data  for  fluid  milk  made  avai lable  to  dai ry 

industry  for  first  time.  These  national  estimates  of  monthly  house¬ 

hold  purchases  of  whole  fluid  milk  and  other  fluid  milk  are  being 
widely  used  by  the  dairy  industry  in  bringing  about  a  more  effective 
advertising  and  promotional  campaign., 
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6.  Farmers  can  increase  premiums  for  high  protein  wheat  through  improved 

handling  and  marketing  methods.  A  recently  completed  study  of  high 
protein  wheat  marketing  indicated  specific  producer  benefits  from 
storage  after  harvest,  segregating  by  grade,  protein,  variety  of  field 
and  sampling  and  testing  prior  to  delivery.  One  third  of  the  producers 
interviewed  reported  intentions  to  farm-store  wheat  for  a  longer  time 
in  order  to  obtain  more  of  the  protein  premium. 

7-  Excessive  use  of  lint  cleaners  reduces  producers*  income.  A  highly 
significant  situation  indicated  in  a  new  research  report  on  cotton  is 
that  in  the  195^-55  season,  one -third  of  the  cotton  gins  in  operation 
were  equipped  with  lint  cleaners  and  that  at  7  out  of  every  10  of 
these  gins,  every  bale  was  run  through  these  cleaners.  This  means 
that  a  large  amount  of  cotton  was  cleaned  at  a  loss  to  growers  since 
in  the  case  of  bales  which  would  grade  middling  or  better  prior  to 
lint  cleaning,  the  value  of  the  resulting  loss  in  weight  is  generally 
greater  than  returns  attributable  to  any  improvement  in  grade. 

8 .  Overseas  shipping  tests  for  Florida  and  California  citrus  showed  neces¬ 

sity  of  precooling.  To  minimize  spoilage  and  to  market  a  better  qua¬ 
lity  fruit  in  Europe,  precooling  of  the  fruit  before  loading  was  found 
to  be  essential.  The  fiberboard  boxes  recently  adopted  for  citrus 
and  the  tight  stowage  in  the  ships  holds  retards  cooling,  but  if  pro¬ 
perly  precooled,  the  ships  *  refrigerator  equipment  was  found  able  to 
maintain  the  cargo  at  the  desired  temperatures. 

9.  Marketing  of  stored  grapes  improved  by  use  of  decay  forecasts.  A 
method  was  developed  and  successfully  applied  under  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  for  accurately  predetermining  the  storage  potential  of  different 
lots  of  California  grapes  within  10  days  after  they  were  stored.  The 
information  gained  in  this  manner  is  being  used  to  market  grapes  with 
high  potential  decay  early  and  hold  lots  that  are  less  likely  to  decay 
for  a  more  favorable  market  late  in  the  season,  saving  many  dollars 

in  storage  decay  and  providing  the  trade  with  sounder  fruit  from  late 
storage  stock. 

10 » .  Successful  field  trial  for  green-rot  detector  for  eggs.  The  labora¬ 
tory  model  of  a  green-rot  detector  was  tested  in  an  egg-breaking  plant 
in  the  Midwest,  and  it  was  found  to  eliminate  eggs  contaminated  with 
green-rot  bacteria.  If  the  present  results  are  confirmed,  the  new 
detector  may  have  many  advantages  for  the  egg-breaking  and  egg  solids 
industry.  Hot  only  will  their  products  be  more  uniform  and  wholesome, 
but  the  marked  decrease  in  bacterial  load  essentially  presents  the 
industry  with  a  new  product  that  may  have  unforeseen  potentialities. 

11.  Market  facility  planning  studies  made  at  nine  locations.  During  the 
year,  additional  studies  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  developing  plans 
for  improved  facilities  in  specific  localities.  These  included  whole¬ 
sale  food  centers  or  produce  markets  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts > 
Roanoke,  Virginia;  New  York  City;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Chester, 
Pennsylvania;  Vincennes,  Indiana;  San  Francisco,  California;  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  and  livestock  marketing  facilities  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas . 
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12.  Costs  of  packing -house  movement  of  potatoes  reduced  by  use  of  flumes. 

By  use  of  flumes,  in  combination  with  a  potato  elevator,  to  move  pota¬ 
toes  from  deep  storage  bins  to  the  packing  line,  one  worker  replaced 
a  4  to  6  man  crew.  Where  a  firm  formerly  used  a  4-man  crew,  24  hours 
of  labor  per  day  are  saved.  At  a  wage  rate  of  $1.50  per  hour,  the 
packing  house  operator  can  realize  a  saving  of  $36  per  day  and  at  the 
same  time  do  a  better  handling  job  with  fewer  injuries  to  the  potatoes. 

13 •  Demountable,  lightweight,  general  purpose  shipping  pallet  developed. 

By  full  scale  adoption  of  a  fabricated,  light  weight  pallet,  that  can 
be  knocked  down  and  easily  reassembled  in  factory  or  field,  it  is 
believed  the  food  industry  could  realize  total  savings  of  $5  million 
annually.  It  was  developed  by  the  Department  and  weigh#,  35  pounds 
compared  to  the  usual  75  to  110  pounds  for  other  pallets  of  the  same 
capacity.  Disassembled,  the  units  may  be  bundled  into  compact  unit 
loads  for  rapid  handling.  Another  advantage  of  the  pallet  is  provided 
by  the  greater  air  circulation  under  the  load  than  is  possible  with 
other  pallet  designs. 

14.  Master  layout  guides  published  for  livestock  auction  market  facilities 

in  Southeast.  As  a  guide  for  remodeling  various  types  of  livestock 
auction  markets  in  the  Southeast,  or  for  the  construction  of  new  mar¬ 
kets,  four  improved  layouts  were  prepared  for  inclusion  in  a  report 
on  "Livestock  Auction  Markets  in  the  Southeast  -  Methods  and  Facili¬ 
ties".  These  layouts  should  improve  the  flow  of  livestock  through 
markets,  reduce  labor  requirements,  and  minimize  injuries  to  livestock. 
The  design  of  sales  barns,  fences,  gates,  docks,  and  chutes  also  is 
covered.  Use  of  this  material  by  market  operators  should  minimize 
construction  and  maintenance  costs. 

15*  Improved  container  developed  for  plums  could  save  industry  $1  million 

per  year.  This  new  shipping  container  for  fresh  plums  costs  less  than 

the  conventional  4-basket  crate,  is  faster  and  cheaper  to  pack,  permits 
more  accurate  sizing  and  delivers  the  plums  to  the  consumer  in  good 
condition.  A  number  of  carloads  of  plums  was  shipped  commercially  in 
the  new  containers  during  the  1955  marketing  season.  A  further  increase 
in  commercial  shipments  is  expected  during  the  1956  plum  marketing 
season,  indicating  the  likelihood  of  gradual  adoption  of  this  new 
container  by  the  plum  industry. 

10.  "Protection  of  Perishable  Agricultural  Food  Products  During  Transpor¬ 

tation  by  Motortruck*'  -  a  handbook  for  truckers,  published.  This 
handbook  includes  recommendations  as  to  desirable  temperatures  and 
relative  humidities  at  which  a  large  number  of  perishable  products, 
including  the  major  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy,  poultry,  meat 
products,  and  frozen  foods  should  be  transported.  Suggested  loading, 
refrigeration,  and  sanitation  practices  for  the  prevention  of  cargo 
loss  or  deterioration  are  also  included. 
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17-  Bulk  handling  of  citrus  indicates  savings  of  6  to  11  cents  per  box. 

As  a  result  of  research  conducted  over  the  past  few  years,  several 
firms  in  Florida  now  move  citrus  from  grove  to  plant  with  bulk  hand¬ 
ling  equipment  rather  than  in  the  traditional  field  boxes,  with  indi¬ 
cated  savings  of  6  to  11  cents  per  box.  Similar  research  has  been 
conducted  in  California  with  premising  results.  The  bulk  system  must 
be  adapted  to  local  cultural  conditions,  but  there  is  now  sufficient 
back-log  of  experience  to  design  a  bulk  handling  method  which  should 
meet  the  needs  of  most  citrus  packinghouses. 

18.  Survey  of  frozen  food  locker  plants  indicates  substantial  changes 

since  1930.  A  survey  of  6,400  frozen  food  locker  plants- -60  percent 

of  all  plants  in  the  industry- -indicates  significant  changes  since  a 
comparable  survey  in  1950  were: 

a.  A  net  increase  in  all  patrons  served  from  4.4  million  to  5  million. 

b.  An  increase  in  food  custom  processed  from  1.2  billion  to  1.4  bil¬ 
lion  pounds.  An  additional  250  million  pounds  was  processed  for 
retail  and  wholesale  outlets . 

c.  A  epe-third  increase  in  volume  of  livestock  slaughtered. 

d.  An  increase  in  volume  of  commercial  sales  which  totaled  $275 
million. 

e.  A  general  increase  in  number  and  variety  of  activities  performed, 
particularly  those  activities  related  to  processing  of  food  for 
sale. 

The  increases  occurred  despite  a  decline  of  almost  1,000  locker  plants 
and  approximately  800,000  lockers  rented  from  1950  to  1955*  The  sur¬ 
vey  results  are  being  used  by  the  frozen  food  locker  industry.  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  other  Government  agencies,  colleges  and  others. 

19 •  Ginners  cannot  accurately  estimate  cottonseed  yield  from  individual 

bales  or  loads  of  seed  cotton.  A  study  of  the  various  formulas  used 
by  ginners  to  estimate  cotton  seed  yield  showed  conclusively  that  the 
quantity  of  cottonseed  ginned  from  individual  bales  or  loads  of  seed 
cotton  cannot  be  estimated  accurately.  Errors  of  more  than  $1  per 
bale  are  made  on  one  out  of  every  three  bales.  Such  errors  signifi¬ 
cantly  affect  the  incomes  of  both  the  ginner  and  the  individual  growers 
since  about  half  of  the  cottonseed  bought  from  farmers  by  ginners  is 
paid  for  on  estimated  weights.  This  study  showed  that  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  solution  to  the  problem  appears  to  be  the  use  of  scales  at 
gins  for  weighing  the  cottonseed  ginned  from  individual  bales  or  loads 
of  seed  cotton. 
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II.  Economic  snd  Statistical  Analysis 


Current  Activities : 

This  project  covers  the  gathering,,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  agriculture  as  a  whole  and  for  specific  items  including  many 
statistical  series  relating  to  farm  income,  prices,  population  and  labor, 
and  agricultural  situation  reports  for  important  crop  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  major  objective  of  the  work  is  to  keep  farmers  and  others 
concerned  with  agriculture  fully  informed  on  both  the  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  agricultural  situation  through  regular  reports  and  special  analy¬ 
ses  for  specified  commodities  and  geographic  areas. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent,  Pr ogress : 

1.  Commodity  outlook  work  given  increas ing  emphas 1 s .  The  persistence  of 
surplus  supplies  and  declining  prices  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
accompanied  by  increased  interest  in  outlook  analysis  for  most  of  the 
major  farm  commodities. 

In  the  livestock  area,  there  has  been  increasing  demand  for  outlook 
analyses  of  a  regional  character.  Special  presentations  of  tne  live¬ 
stock  outlook  were  made  before  regional  meetings  for  the  North  Central 
and  Northern  Plains  areas,  and  at  meetings  in  California  and  several 
other  States.  Continuing  assistance  was  given  to  the  Western  Regional 
Livestock  Project  which  is  directed  toward  the  development  of  a  special 
outlook  service  for  livestock  producers  in  the  11  Western  States. 

With  export  demand  a  factor  of  growing  significance  on  domestic  prices 
of  fats  and  oils,  increased  emphasis  was  given  to  appraisal  of  the 
export  demand  situation  in  this  commodity  area.  In  the  dairy  field, 
estimates  were  made  of  the  relative  significance  of  the  disposal  pro¬ 
grams  of  CCC  and  the  consumption  of  dairy  products  from  commercial 
sources. 

Producers  of  poultry  were  warned  of  overexpansion  of  production  that 
usually  follows  a  year  of  favorable  prices.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  effects  of  the  system  of  financing  production  of  broilers 
by  feed  companies,  which  is  a  major  influence  affecting  the  volume  of 
broiler  production. 

Commodity  outlook  specialists  have  also  provided  analytic  services 
in  a  number  of  fields,  including  continuing  studies  of  two  price 
support  plans  for  wheat,  of  alternative  methods  of  supporting  the 
price  of  cotton,  and  of  possible  improvements  in  the  parity  formulas. 

4 .  Appraisals  made  of  differences  between  early  season  and  final  estimates 

of  supply  and  demand  factors  used  in  outlook  analysis.  In  a  con¬ 
tinuing  research  project,  measurements  have  been  made  of  the  reli 
ability  of  early  season  appraisals  of  supply  and  demand  factors 
affecting  tiie  major  commodities  as  compared  with  the  final  outcome. 
Reports  have  been  completed  on  feed  grains  and  hay  and  also  on  oil 
seeds,  fats  and  oils.  The  forecasts  of  disposable  income  used  in 
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October  as  indicators  of  domestic  demand  for  these  commodity  areas 
during  the  coming  year  account  for  between  85  and  90  percent  of  the 
variation  in  actual  year  to  year  changes  of  tnis  factor. 

With  respect  to  feed  co,  centrates  analysis  of  forecasts  of  total  supply 
indicate  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  year  in  October,  approxi¬ 
mately  97  percent  of  the  year-to-year  variation  in  total  supply  can  be 
anticipated.  Also,  forecasts  at  that  time  of  grain  consuming  animal 
units  to  be  fed  during  the  forthcoming  October  -September  feeding  year 
explain  about  93  percent  of  the  year-to  -year  variation  in  the  final 
figures . 

In  the  case  of  fats  and  oils,  October  forecasts  for  total  drying  oils 
typically  account  for  about  85  percent  of  the  final  outcome,  and  for 
lard,  over  95  percent.  Early  season  estimates  for  edible  vegetable 
oils,  butter,  and  soap  fats  are  not  so  close. 

3*  Mew  statistical  studies  to  measure  factors  affecting  price  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  wheat.  A  system  of  statistical  relationships  has  been  developed 
to  measure  the  effects  of  the  principal  economic  forces  that  influence 
prices  and  utilization  of  wheat.  These  relationships  provide  quanti¬ 
tative  answers  to  such  questions  as  (l)  How  does  a  given  change  in  the 
world  supply  of  wheat  affect  world  prices'  (2)  What  factors  influence 
U.  S.  exports  of  wheat'’  The  results  of  this  study  were  published  in 
Technical  Bulletin  Wo.  H36,  "The  Demand  and  Price  Structure  for  Wheat." 

4.  Field  work  on  farmers  1  expenditure  survey  completed.  The  field  work 
for  this  survey  to  produce  up-to-date  weights  for  the  parity  index 
and  improve  net  farm  income  estimates  was  completed  in  February  and 
Marcn  195° •  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  cooperated  closely  in  all  the 
field  and  other  work.  It  is  expected  that  publication  of  the  joint 
Census -AMS  report  on  the  results  of  this  survey  will  be  made  early 
in  calendar  year  1957* 

5-  Changing  commodity  make  -up  of  each  State's  cash  receipts  frcm  farming 
graphically  analyzed.  As  a  result  of  a  substantial  number  of  requests 
from  Congressional  and  other  sources,  the  marked  long  run  changes  in 
the  character  of  agricultural  production  and  marketings  in  the  States 
was  analyzed.  The  current  pattern  of  agricultural  production  in  each 
State  is  the  product  of  an  evolutionary  process,  as  farmers  try  to 
meet  changing  demand  both  in  quality  and  variety  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  A  graphic  analysis  of  this  process  was  published  in  Statis 
tical  Bulletin  Wo.  186  entitled  "Cash  Receipts  frcm  Major  Farm  Commodi¬ 
ties  by  States  as  Percentage  of  State  Totals,  1924-55'‘* 

6.  Planning  for  field  studies  on  rural  development  program  for  low -income 
farmers  completed.  Preliminary  planning  of  the  field  worm  for  the 
studies  of  low-income  farmers  was  undertaken  to  facilitate  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  caning  year.  Field  studies  will  be  started  in  the 
current  year  in  several  States  including  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  studies  will  provide  an  appraisal 
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of  the  (l)  availability  and  utilization  of  educational  facilities 
for  rural  youth  in  low-income  areas  and  the  relationship  between 
type  of  education  received  by  rural  youth  and  their  later  socio¬ 
economic.  status,  occupational  adjustments  and  migration  histories; 

(2)  utilization  of  health  facilities  and  participation  in  voluntary 
health  insurance  programs;  and  (3)  effects  of  extension  of  social 
security  to  farmers  in  low-income  areas  t 

7*  Farm-operator  family  level-of -living  index  rose  15  percent  from  1950 
to  1954 „  Work  was  completed  onTThe”coraputation  of  she  1954  farm- 
operator  family  ievel-cf -living  indexes  for  counties  and  other  areas 
of  the  TJ„  S.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  level- of -living  index 
rose  to  1U0  or  about  15  percent  above  1950.  Percentage  increases 
ranged  from  8  in  New  England  to  30  in  the  East  South  Central  area. 

Most  counties  showed  substantial  improvement  in  level  of  living 
during  the  period. 

HI .  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 

Current  Activitie s ; 

Basic  statistical  and  economic  data  relating  to  food  and  agriculture 
are  gathered,  analyzed  and  published,  including  acreages,  yields, 
production,  stocks,  value  and  utilization  of  farm  crops:  numbers,  pro¬ 
duction,  value  and  utilization  of  livestock  and  livestock  products; 
and  such  related  data  as  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers. 
Thousands  of  farmers,  processors,  merchants  and  others  serve  as  vol¬ 
unteer  reporters  and  these  reports  are  supplemented  by  field  observ- 
tions  of  the  Departments  statisticians  and  ocher  data  to  provide  the 
many  estimates  and  reports  issued  for  public  information.  A  schedule 
showing  the  release  dates  for  the  reports  to  be  issued  in  calendar  year 
1956  follows : 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress  5 

1.  Development  of  new  and  improved  sampling  techniques  for  crop  and 
livestock  estimating  * was~e on t Tirue dl  Principal "incomplishments  in 
fiscal  year  1956" cf  the  program  'For  the  progressive  improvement  in 
sampling,  estimating  and  forecasting  methods  were  as  follows: 


a*  In  the  10  Southern  States ,  the  improved  sampling  and  objective 
plant  count,  pr oc edures^we r e  placed  on  an  experimental  operating 
basis  o 

b.  In  the  Corn  Belt,  pi?ot  field  studies  were  initiated.  These 
incluaed.  objective  yield  forecasting  studies  on  corn  and  soybeans 3 
and  studies  on  coi'n  quality, 

c.  Objective  methods  for  forecasting  cotton  yields  worked  out  well 
even"  for  ekxoLy^FeasoiPForeCa’sus'wheh  axl*  of^the  fruit  is  not  yet 
set.  The  methods  remain  untested  under  unusual  disease  or  severe 
weevil  infestation  conditions, 

d.  For  corn,  preharvest  objective  yield  indications  are  consistently 
higher  than  reported  yields.  The  inclicf tion  that  farmer's  re¬ 
ported  yields  are  too  low,  will  be  tested  during  the  1956  season, 
when  all  corn  harvested  from  selected  sample  fields  will  be  weighed. 

2.  Potato  growers  furnished  more  detailed  information  on  seasonal 
distrl Button  of  supplies","  For  "the  " first"  time',  estimates  of  acreage, 
yield  and  production  of  potatoes  were  made  by  the  following  seasonal 
groups-  winter,  early  spring,  late  spring,  early  summer,  late  summer, 
and  fall.  This  seasonal  program  of  potato  estimates,  which  furnishes 
some  indication  of  crop  disappearance,  should  assist  materially  in 
the  orderly  marketing  of  the  crop* 

3.  Plans  completed  for  issuing  all  vegetable  estimates  on  a  weight  basis. 
The  use  of  a  homogeneous  hundredweight  unit  (pounds  for  strawberries)" 
will  overcome  a  source  of  confusion  in  industry’s  use  of  the  vegetable 
statistics.  For  36  years  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  has  prepared 
vegetable  estimates  in  terms  of  units  commonly  used  for  marketing 
individual  commodities,  which  was  subject  to  the  problems  of  changes 
in  weights  for  standard  containers,  varying  weights  of  units  defined 
by  volume,  and  absence  in  uniformity  in  containers  used.  It  was  to 
overcome  these  problems  that  the  change  was  made. 
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Special  report  helps  turkey  industry  to  adjust  supply  to  demand. 

This  report,  needed  by  the  turkey  industry  to  get  information  early 
enough  to  make  adjustments,  showed  the  number  of  breeder  hens  intended 
for  supply  flocks  for  the  1956  season  compared  with  1955  for  light 
and  heavy  breed  type  turkeys.  It  provided  a  full  look  at  the  future 
not  revealed  by  testing  records  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

5.  National  Release  of  Quarterly  Pig  Reports.  The  quarterly  pig  report 
issued  in  September"  1956  was  the*"  first  to  be  released  as  a  centrally 
coordinated  report  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Heretofore,  each  of 
nine  Com  Belt  States  concerned  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota  and  Kansas)  has  issued  its 
own  release.  The  cooperating  States  had  requested  this  strengthening 
of  the  report  to  gear  the  individual  State  reports  in  properly  with 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board *s  series  of  semi-annual  pig  reports.  Funds 
were  provided  in  the  1957  Appropriation  Act  for  this  purpose. 

6.  Honey  reports  reinstated.  The  July  1  survey  reported  the  number 

of  colonies~of  'bees'  ancT'general  conditions  affecting  the  honey  crop. 

The  September  report  included  the  first  estimate  of  production  of 
honey  and  showed  figures  on  stocks  of  honey  on  hand  as  of  September 
15th, 

7.  Weekly  estimates  for  American  cheese  improved.  The  sample  of  reporting  a 
plants  for  all  cheese-producing  States  has  been  examined  for  areas 

not  adequately  represented  and  many  new  reporting  plants  have  been 
added.  A  thorough  study  of  deviations  betwnen  the  weekly  estimates 
and  the  enumerations  disclosed  the  need  for  a  more  complete  representation 
of  those  plants  which  shift  back  and  forth  from  the  manufacture  of 
American  cheese  to  other  types  of  cheese.  As  a  result,  many  of  these 
plants,  especially  in  Wisconsin,  were  requested  to  report  at  all  times 
when  making  American  cheese* 

8.  Cold  Storage  Reports  improved.  In  response  to  industry  requests  for 
more  s  p  e  c  i  a  1  iz¥d*~i n foim at i"o rT~ on  the  composition  of  food  stocks  held 
under  refrigeration,  many  important  changes  were  made  in  the  cold 
storage  reports  among  which  were:  the  addition  of  three  important 
frozen  food  items  to  the  reporting  schedules  -  -  french  fried  potatoes, 
peas  and  carrots,  and  mixed  vegetables;  and  a  revision  of  the  poultry 
section  of  the  questionnaire  to  give  recognition  to  the  U.S.  standards 
and  grades  for  poultry. 
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9*  Popcorn  acreage  report  reinstated.  Additional  funds  provided  in 
fiscal  year  195&  permitted  reinstatement  of  the  popcorn  acreage 
report.  The  first  report  was  issued  on  August  10,  1955  with 
subsequent  reports  to  be  issued  in  July  of  each  year. 

10.  Cooperative  reporting  service  established  in  Hawaii.  Coopera¬ 
tive  crop  and  livestock  reporting  program  was  established  with 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  December  1955 • 

11 »  Some  significant  accomplishments  under  joing  Federal -State 

cooperative  programs : 

a.  Mississippi  vegetable  industry  received  marketing  benefits  from 
semi-monthly  report.  Tie  Mississippi  Crop  and  Livestock  Report¬ 
ing  Service  Inaugurated  a  program  to  provide  the  vegetable 
industry  of  that  State  with  semi-monthly  reports  on  the  progress 
and  movement  of  the  principal  vegetable  and  melon  crops.  This 
report  should  prove  of  substantial  value  in  the  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  these  Mississippi  crops. 

b .  Plans  completed  for  Florida  tomato  growers  to  receive  semi-monthly 
planted  acreage  report  during  the  1956-1957  season.  This  report 
will  provide  growers  with  more  detailed  current  information  on 
the  acreage  being  planted.  This  should  enable  them  to  align 
supply  closer  to  market  requirements . 

c .  Steady  progress  made  in  development  of  improved  fruit  production 

forecasts  by  means  of  objective  measurements .  (l;  The  search 

has  continued  for  fruit  and  nut  crop  characteristics:  and 
samplings  that  will  provide  non-sub jective  measurements  to  sup¬ 
plement  in  a.  practical'  way  the  human  appraisals  of  crop  prospects 
in  order  to  improve  the  reliability  of  crop  forecasts  and  estimates • 

(2)  In  California,  for  clingstone  peaches  and  Bartlett  pears,  the 
method  of  selecting  a  sample  of  trees  and  counting  and  measuring 
the  fruit  on  them  at  selected  times  was  given  a  thorough  test, 
and  results  correlated  well  with  final  production.  Further  tests 
over  several  years  will  however,  he  necessary. 

(3)  In  Oregon,  objective  measurement  studies  were  conducted  on 
filberts,  using  similar  methods  to  the  California  peach  and  pear 
survey.  The  results  will  prove  useful  in  making  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  coming  year. 

(4)  In  Florida,  where  the  objective  measurement  work  is  con¬ 
centrated  primarily  on  citrus  sample,  limb  counts  and  '’route 
sampling”  received  emphasis  during  the  year.  A  sample  route  of 
1,570  miles  of  roads  in  the  citrus  area  was  selected  and  the 
rows  of  citrus  counted  and  identified  as  to  variety.  At 
comparable  times  during  the  season,  the  rows  of  citrus  trees 

on  the  route  that  have  been  completely  picked  are  counted  and 
the  results  used  as  one  indication  of  production. 
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MARKETING  SERVICES 


The  activities  under  this  subappropriation  contribute  to  the  efficient  and 
orderly  marketing  of  the  products  of  American  agriculture  and  aid  farmers 
in  obtaining  the  maximum  return  for  their  production.  These  activities 
are  divided  into  five  functional  categories.  Examples  of  accomplishment, 
by  project,  during  1956  are  as  follows  r 

I .  Market  News  Service 

Current  Activities : 


This  service  assists  farmers  in  obtaining  equitable  returns  for  their 
products  and  aids  in  orderly  marketing  and  prevention  of  waste,  result¬ 
ing  from  local  surpluses,  by  providing  timely  and  reliable  market  news 
on  all  major  agricultural  commodities.  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  collection  of  market  information  at  year-round  and  seasonal  offices 
maintained  in  more  than  100  cities  and  towns  and  the  dissemination  of 
this  information  by  mail,  press,  radio,  television,  telephone,  telegraph, 
bulletin  board,  and  trade  and  farm  publications.  More  than  1,200  daily 
newspapers  having  an  average  circulation  of  37  million — approximately  70 
percent  of  the  53  million  circulation  of  all  daily  newspapers — carry 
news  based  on  Federal  market  reports .  A  total  of  about  1460  radio  sta¬ 
tions  broadcast  news  regularly,  and  approximately  150  television  stations 
carry  market  news  reports . 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Prograss  and  Trends : 


1 . Activity,  by  Commodity  Group ,  Fiscal  Year  1936 


:  Stations 

Mimeo- 

Buyers 

Daily  -.Broadcasting 

graphed 

On 

Commodity  Group 

Field 

and 

News-  :  Reports 

Releases- 

Mailing 

Of- 

Sellers 

papers  : 

to  Growers, 

List 

fices 

Inter- 

Carrying :Radio 

Tele- 

Shippers , 

viewed 

Reports  : 

vision 

and  Others 

Cotton  and 

cottonseed: 

Year-round  .... 

36 

Seasonal  . 

5 

Total  ....... 

41 

12,270 

330 :  3^9 

28 

1,5^,985 

56,182 

Dairy  and  poultry 

products  . 

34 

2,224 

920:1,024 

100 

12,500,000 

57,000 

Fruits  and  vege- 

tables : 

Year-round  .... 

26 

Seasonal  . 

22 

Total  ....... 

U8 

5,300 

500  :  688 

62 

10,813,000 

70,500 

Grain,  feed  and  re- 

lated  products  . . 

19a /  1,671 

840  :  734 

64 

2,418,222 

85,440 

Livestock,  meats  & 

wool  . . 

43 

4,500 

1,070  :1,351 

142 

3,950,000 

25,000 

Naval  stores  . 

1 

20 

65  :  16 

1 

110, 000 

425 

Tobacco : 

YeaT’-rnnnd  . . 

2 

Seasonal  . . . 

9 

TotitiX  'v  ■»  •  •  •  vv-*  • 

11 

Rone  b /  50  :  110 

5 

1,053,620 

3,155 

a/  Includes  7  Federal  and  12 -Federal -St ate  offices. 

b /  Auction  system  only. 
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2.  Service  expanded  and  improved  in  195&  fiscal  year. 

a,  New  services . 

(1)  Federal-State  service  on  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
primarily  poultry  and  eggs,  was  established  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  and  Hartford,  Connecticut,, 

(2)  Fruit  and  vegetable  reporting  was  initiated  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  a  seasonal  service  at 
Caldwell,  Idaho.  The  Washington  service  is  financed 
entirely  from  Federal  funds  and*-  the  other  two  on  a 
Federal-State  basis. 

(3)  A  service  on  rice  was  initiated  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  New  Orleans . 

(4)  Federal-State  service  on  livestock  was  initiated  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Tulaa,  Ok la7~andT” Visalia,  California. 

(5)  A  Federally-financed  service  on  meat  was  initiated  at 
Portland,  Oregon. 

b.  Improved  and  expanded  services. 

(1)  Truck  reporting  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  was  expand¬ 
ed  to  7  additional  cities  and  the  existing  report  at  6 
cities  was  improved  and  strengthened. 

(2)  The  over-all  service  was  improved  by  increasing  the  speed 
on  the  leased  wire  between  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco 
from  7!T"to  100  words  per  minute.  Also  additional  trainees 
and  relief  reporters  were  placed  at  strategic  points  to 
fill  the  need  in  the  current  service. 

3.  Other  accomplishments. 

a.  A  bi-weekly  report  issued  on  Fridays  was  initiated  at  the  request 

of  the  CCC  and  the  cotton  trade  entitled  "C.C.C,  Export  program 
Premiums  and  Discounts  for  Settlement  Purposes  Under  Announcement 
No— C  —8  for  Offers  Received  During  Week  ."  The 

averages  of  daily  premiums  and  discounts  for  l4  designated  markets 
are  averaged  for  10  business  days  in  the  two-week  period  preceding 
the  sale. 

b.  The  Weekly  Cotton  Llnters  Review  was  expanded  to  include  a 
percentage  distribution,  by  grade,  by  month,  for  the  quality  of 
linters  produced  in  the  United  States. 

c.  Reporting  of  "at  farm"  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  was  initiated 
at  6  points  by  the  addition  of  this  needed  data  to  existing 
reports . 
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d.  Under  a  State  lww  passed  during  1956,  all  eggs  marketed 
in  Iowa  must  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  USDA  specifications. 
The  terminology  of  egg  grader  on  price  reports  issued  at 
Be s  Moines  was  changed  to  comply  with  this  law. 

e.  The  last  of  a  series  of  3  regional  conferences  was  held 
in  Washington  in  November  1955  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  improving  Federal-State  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
news  operations .  Federal  and  State  reporters  from 
northeastern  and  north  central  States  participated  with 
staff  of  the  Washington  office  in  discussions  of  all 
phases  of  the  work.  The  first  conference  was  held  at 
Atlanta  in  May  195^+  and  the  second  in  San  Francisco  in 
May  1955*  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  these  meetings 
was  to  bring  together  the  Federal  and  State  workers 

and  permit  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  discussion, 
of  problems.  The  working  relationship  between  the  two 
groups  has  been  improved  considerably  as  a  result  and 
this>nin  turn,  has  made  for  a  much  improved  service. 

f .  A  weekly  report  was  initiated  at  Chicago,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  showing 
CCC  stocks  of  grain  in  Chicago  terminals  as  well  as 
total  stocks. 

g.  A  livestock  reporting  service  was  initiated  at  Fort 
Smith,  ArkT,  financed  from  state  and  local  funds .  Luring 
fiscal  year  1957  service  on  a  matching  fund  basis  was  put 
into  effect. 

h.  Two  special  leased  wire  circuits  carrying  livestock 
data  were  developed  in  cooperation  with  industry.  One 
at  Chicago  (National  Independent  Meat  packers  *  Associa¬ 
tion)  and  one  at  Denver  (Colorado  Cattle  Feeders 
Association) .  A  similar  arrangement  which  has  been 

in  effect  in  San  Francisco  since  1950  with  the 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  producers  in  7  Western  States  and 
was  extended  in  1956  to  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California  and  to  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

i.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  service  in  September  1955  initiated 
a  new  type  daily  report  showing  consolidated  receipts  by 
rail  and  truck  in  28  markets  -  by  State  of  origin  and  by 
commodity.  By  the  end  of  the  year  this  had  been  expanded 
to  include  32  markets. 


4. 
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Improvements  and  expansion  planned  for  1937  -  The  increase  in 
appropriation  made  available  in  1957  will  enable  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  to  provide  new  and  expanded  services  as  follows: 

a.  lew  Services . 

'  (1)  A  poultry  slaughter  report  is  being  issued  weekly  carrying 
comparative  :data  over  a  3-week  period  on  the  estimated 
slaughter,  by  class,  of  poultry  in  commercial  processing 
plants  slaughtering  an  average  of  30,000  pounds  or  more  a 
week.  This  is  a  Category  I  service  financed  entirely  from 
Federal  funds. 


(2)  A  Federally-financed  service  on  livestock  is  being  initiated 
at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  to  report  daily  demand,  trade  action  and 
prices  prevailing  in  the  Phoenix -Yuma  area. 

(3)  A  Federal-State  service  on  rice  and  grain  is  being  initiated 
in  Mississippi.  This  service  will  round  out  the  coverage  of 
the  southern  rice -producing  area  which  began  with  the  hew 
Orleans  service  in  1950. 


(4)  A  Federal-State  service  or  livestock  will  be  initiated  at 
Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota,  as  soon  as  State  funds  are 
available  and  a  cooperative  arrangement  completed. 


(5)  A  seasonal  service  on  pecans  will  be  provided  during  the 
pecan  marketing  season  (October -January)  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina. 

b.  Improved  and  expanded  services . 

(1)  Truck  reporting  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  being 
initiated  at  8  cities  entirely  Federally  financed. 

(2)  The  transmission  speed  on  the  Central  Circuit  of  the 
Federal  l_eas_ed  wir£  system  has  been  increased  from  75 
to  ICO  words  per  minute,  similarly  to  the  action  taxen 
in  1958  on  the  estern  Circuit. 

(3)  Deporting  of  grain  products  at  Minneapolis  and  xCansas  City 
was  improved  by  providing  for  full-time  reporters  at 

both  cities. 

(4)  Reporting  of  quality  information  on  split  grades  of 
cotton  (light  spotted,  light  gray,  and  white  plus 
grades)  in  cotton  quality  reports  is  being  initiated. 
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5.  Federal-State  Cooperation. 


a.  Federal -State  Cooperative  Agreements  in  Effect,  Fiscal  Year  1956 

by  Commodity  Group  


Dairy  and 

Poultry  Products 

Fruits  and 

Vegetables 

Grain  and  Feed 

Products 

Livestock,  Meats 
and  Wool 

Tobacco 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

— 

-- 

Arizona 

— 

-- 

— 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 

— 

California 

California 

California 

California 

-- 

Colorado 

Colorado 

-- 

— 

— 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

— 

— 

— 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

-- 

-- 

Florida 

— 

Florida 

— 

Georgia 

Georgia 

— 

Georgia 

— 

-- 

Hawaii 

-- 

— 

-- 

Idaho 

— 

-- 

-- 

Illinois 

-- 

Illinois 

Ill  inois 

-- 

Indiana 

— 

-- 

Indiana 

— 

Iowa 

-- 

Iowa 

Iowa 

-- 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

— 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

— 

— 

Maine 

— 

— 

-- 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Michigan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Minnesota 

— 

— 

— 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

-- 

-- 

Nebraska 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

Few  Jersey 

— 

— 

— 

Lev  York 

Few  York 

— 

— 

— 

11.  Carolina 

F.  Carolina 

F.  Carolina 

IK  Carolina 

IK  Carolina 

Ohio 

Ohio 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

Oklahoma 

— 

Oklahoma 

— 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

-- 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

— 

Pennsylvania 

— 

S.  Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

— 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tanas 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

— 

Utah 

Utah 

Utah 

Utah 

— 

V irginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Washington 

Washington 

— 

— 

— 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia 

— 

W.Virginic 

Wisconsin 

•  — 

mm 

Total 

Agreements  29 

32 

IT 

20 

6 

b. 
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Co ope rative  financing. 

Financial  of  the  market  news  reporting  service  is  based  or  3 
categories : 


Category 


I 

II 


III 


Significance  of 
marketi  „  Data 


rational 

Regional 


Local 


To  be  Financed  b; 

Federal  appropriation 

Soirt  Federal -State  funds 
ranging  from  maximum  of 
75'y  to  a  mi  imum  of  25 cp 
of  either  Federal  or 
State  funds. 

State  or  local  funds. 


Lf forts  were  continued  during  1950  to  achieve  more  equitable  fina  :cirg 
arrangements  in  those  locations  where  contributions  were  not  being 
made  Jointly  i  accordance  wit u  the  Market  i  ews  Financing  Plan.  Progress 
was  made  in  a  number  of  the  States  • ot  contributing  their  proportionate 
share.  It  is  expected  that  in  1957  definite  assurance  will  be  received 
of  increased  State  contributions  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  State 
Legislatures  will  be  holding  their  biennial  sessions.  All  new  services 
have  been  initiated  in  accordance  with  the  Financing  Plan.  Negotiations 
are  under  wag-  with  all  States  w*  ere  equitable  financing  has  not  xt 
beer  achieved. 


c.  Federal  cost  of  service. 


1956 

1957(Est,) 

1958(Eet.) 

Total  cost  of  service. .  .74  072, 121 

$h>37k,$oo 

64,815,800  : 

Less  reimbursements*..*.  l8o, 529 

i95,5oo 

204,000  : 

• 

Paid  from 

• 

* 

• 

• 

apppopriatior .  3,891,592 

4,179,000 

4,611,800  : 

• 

0 

*  Includes  amounts  reimbursed  to  the  appropriation  in  accordance  with 
cooperative  agreeme  ts.  Does  not  include  amounts  expended  directly  by 
States  and  by  local  groups  both  u  ;der  cooperative  agreement  and  outside 
of  agreement. 


II  Inspection,  Grading,  Classing  and  Standardization 

Current  Activities: 

These  activities  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  returns  for  their  products 
commensurate  with  quality.  This  is  accomplished  by  (1)  establishi  g  United 
States  standards  for  agricultural  commodities  that  will  accurately  describe 
their  quality  and  condition;  (2)  developing  the  equipment  and  methods  by 
which  these  standards  may  most  eificie  tly  be  applied;  (3)  providing  an 
impartial  inspection,  grading  and  classing  service  for  producers,  dealers 
and  others  on  the  basis  of  these  standards;  (4)  broadening  the  knowledge, 
acceptance  and  use  of  such  standards  by  producers,  dealers,  manufacturers, 
consumers  and  others  through  demonstrations,  training  courses,  color  charts, 
photographs,  plaster  models,  preparation  and  loan  or  sale  of  copies  ox 
standards,  etc.;  and  (5)  administration  and  enforcement  of  regulatory  and 
criminal  provisions  of  statutes  that  require  the  use  of  official  United 
States  standards  for  cotton,  cotton  linters,  and  grain  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  and  for  tobacco  sold  at  designated  auction  mar lets. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends 
1 .  Standardisation  and  related  activities. 

United  States  standards  provide  a  common  language  to  describe  quality 
of  products  being  bought  and  sold.  The  must  be  revised  and  kept  up 
to  date  to  reflect  results  of  r.ew  research  and  significant  changes 
occurring  in  production,  merchandising  practices,  and  uses  of  the 
products.  Visual  aids  are  an  important  part  oi  this  work  to  assure 
as  much  uniformity  as  possible  in  the  application  of  the  standards. 

The  volume  of  standardization  and  demonstration  activities  in  195 
by  commodity  group,  is  reflected  in  Table  I. 

a. Universal  Cotton  f tardards  Agreement  Revised.  This  Agreement,  between 
the  Department  a.:d  13  cotton  associations  in  England,  Trance ,  Germany  , 
Belgium,  Italy,  The  Tether  la  ->ds,  Spain,  India  and  Japan  was  revised 
effective  February  1 6,  195^.  The  revision  incorporates  desired 
administrative  procedural  changes. 


TABLE  I 


Volume  of  Standardization  and  Demonstration  Activities,  by  Commodity  Group,  Fiscal  Year  1956 


Type  of  Activity 

Cotton 

and 

Cotton¬ 

seed 

Dairy 

Prod¬ 

ucts 

Pruits 

and 

Vege¬ 

tables 

Grain, Hay, 

Feed,Seed, 

etc. 

Livestock, 

Meats 

and 

Wool 

— 

try 

Prod¬ 

ucts 

Tobaccd 

and 

Naval 

Stores 

Standardization  Activities: 

Grade  standards  in  effect  June  30,  1956  .... 

110 

9 

271 

20 

19 

9 

2,660 

3 

7 

205 

5 

20 

20 

3 

3  a/ 

New  standards  issued  in  fiscal  year  1956  . . . 

1 

1 

1 

18 

2 

4 

2 

23 

New  standards  in  process  June  30,  1956  . 

1 

8 

4 

2 

Standards  being  revised  as  of  June  30,  1956. 

32 

2 

22 

— 

1 

-- 

— 

Requests  pending  for  new  standards  . 

— 

3 

22 

-- 

-- 

2 

1 

Requests  pending  for  revision  of  standards.. 

4 

2 

25 

1 

1 

1 

21 

Demonstration  Activities: 

15 

233 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,153 

15,104 

Attendance. 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

Farmer  meetings —  Number . 

126 

-- 

-- 

36 

4 

— 

322 

Attendance. 

9,281 

— 

— 

1,500 

720 

-- 

4,527 

1,420 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_ 

372 

837 

Attendance. 

2,361 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

71 

2,271 

31 

1,010 

15 

850 

25 

1,200 

_ 

8 

1,583 

45,460 

Attendance. 

— 

360 

Short  courses  at  Agricultural 

Colleges —  Number . 

4 

4 

3 

-- 

4 

-- 

2 

Attendance. 

74 

525 

350 

-- 

2,100 

— 

520 

Other  demonstrations —  Number . 

2,781 

-- 

47 

-- 

166 

— 

13 

Attendance. 

13,975 

-- 

2,845 

-- 

1,950 

-- 

b/ 

Grading  and  training  schools  Attendance. 

— 

— 

47 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Packing  houses,  processing  plants  visited 

687 

40 

19 

629 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

341 

Other  meetings  Number . 

77 

2 

Attendance. 

10,671 

-- 

1,424 

-- 

8,000 

16,000 

-- 

Fairs,  field  days  and  classing 

88 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

_ 

_  _ 

9 

Attendance. 

1,509,161 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

b/ 

Distributed — 

20,661 

6,696 

12,040 

119,708 

565 

15,000 

2,200 

18,000 

30,000 

10,915 

95,471 

2,763 

106, 369 

Farmer  bulletins,  leaflets,  etc . 

Visual  Aids: 

Prepared- 

1,683 

95 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

Color  photographs  . 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

2,098 

_ 

_ 

545 

_ 

Distributed  or  displayed 

_ 

_ 

1,018 

_ 

_ 

_ 

-- 

Color  photographs,  charts  and  guides . 

-- 

-- 

1^259 

-- 

5,000 

72,734 

— 

Black  and  white  photographs  . 

-- 

— 

394 

— 

— 

25 

_  „ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

10 

_ 

Type  samples  and  physical  forms  . 

-- 

— 

3,500 

-- 

— 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

79 

184 

__ 

__ 

_ 

Television  films  . 

1 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

75 

-- 

AG  hi  -Wash 

a /  Includes  turpentine,  rosin  and  25  types  of  tobacco 


b/  Not  available 
12-10-56 
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b.  Universal  cotton  standards  conference  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Eleventh  Universal  Cotton  Standards  Conference  was  held  in  Washington 
in  hay  1956.  Participants  included  34  delegates  and  observers  from 
12  foreign  countries  and  75  delegates  and  observers  from  the  United 
States  representing  21  cotton  associations,  15  cotton  exchanges  and 
various  cotton  companies  and  government  agencies.  Mauor  accomplishments 
of  the  Conference  included: 

(1)  Approval  of  1,712  hey  boxes  of  Universal  Standards  for 
America.,  upland  cotton 

(2)  Establishment  of  descriptive  grade  standard  for^Strict 
Good  hiddling  Cotton 

(3)  Extension  of  the  field  trial  for  proposed  physical  standards 
for  spotted  cotton 

(4)  Reducing  the  validity  period  of  grade  boxes  from  18  to  12 
months . 

c.  Standards  for  frozen  fish  stichs  promulgated.  At  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  AhS  promulgated  otandards  for  frozen 
fish  stichs  during  1956.  The  work  was  done  under  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Standards  developed  are  promulgated  by  AhS  under  its  authority  to 
promulgate  standards  for  agricultural  commodities  defined  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  x.ct  to  include  fishery  products. 

d.  Grade  standards  developed  for  native  produce  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
The  Department  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Territory  of 
Puerto  Rico  providing  for  the  Development  by  AhS  of  grade  standards 
for  Puerto  Rican  native  processed  fruits  a. d  vegetable  products. 

Work  on  a  similar  agreement  with  Hawaii  was  begun  in  1956  and  will  be 
completed  in  1957* 

e.  Peanut  standards  revised^  In  January  1956  representatives  of  all 
segments  of  the  peanut  industry  met  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  consider 
revisions  of  peanut  standards.  At  this  meeting  all  sneller  segments 
of  the  industry  voiced  their  objection  to  a  Department  proposal  to 
establish  a  single  set  of  standards  for  all  types  of  peanuts.  As  a 
result,  proposed  revisions  were  drafted  for  each  type  of  peanuts  and 
after  careful  study  of  the  proposals,  needed  changes  were  made  and 
revised  standards  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  June  36,  1956 
which  became  effective  July  31,  1956. 


/ 
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f.  Conference  on  wheat  standards.  In  September  1955  a  conference  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  review  Wheat  Standards.  Participants 
included  7  from  farm  group  organizations,  6  from  trade  organizations, 

10  from  special  groups  interested  in  wheat  production,  marketing 

and  utilization,  2  from  other  Federal  Agencies  and  members  of  various 
USDA  organizations.  Discussion  centered  around  the  factors  affecting 
wheat  quality  and  the  need  for  revisions  in  Standards.  Since  the 
meeting,  data  have  been  collected  on  these  factors  for  use  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  effect  of  any  suggested  changes  on  the  specific  grades. 

g.  hew  and  improved  method  developed  for  determining  moisture  in  flaxseed. 

By  heating  whole  flaxseed  at  103  degrees  Centigrade  in  an  air  oven  for 
4  hours,  moisture  results  averaged  about  0*6 °jo  below  that  obtained  by  the 
present  method.  Further  study  on  this  procedure  is  continuing  and,  if  it 
proves  satisfactory,  may  be  recommended  for  adoption  as  an  official  method. 

h.  Revisions  in  beef  and  cattle  grades  developed  and  adopted.  .Revisions 
were  proposed  during  the  year  in  standards  for  carcass  beef  and 
slaughter  cattle.  As  a  result  of  meetings  with  representatives  of  the 
cattle  and  beef  industry,  a  new  grade  termed  "Standard"  was  adopted 
for  both  cattle  and  beef.  The  new  standards  went  into  effect  on 
June  1,  1956. 

Studies  and  meetings  are  still  in  progress  in  connection  with  revising 
grade  standards  for  lambs  and  establishing  grade  standards  for  sows. 

i.  Study  completed  of  characteristics  of  wool  to  improve  grade  standards 

as  basis  for  grading  methods.  A  detailed  laboratory  analysis  for  fineness, 
staple  length  and  clean  fibre  content  of  samples  from  46  lots  of  CCC  wool 
was  completed  in  1956.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  visual  appraisals  for  grade  and  yield  of  grease  wool  and 
to  obtain  additional  information  for  the  improvement  of  wool  standards. 

A  technical  bulletin  summarizing  the  results  of  this  study  has  been 
drafted  and  will  be  published  during  1957* 

j .  lew  poultry  and  egg  products  require  new  and  revised  standards  and 
specifications.  The  continuing  development  and  marketing  of  new  poultry 
and  egg  products  and  standard  products  in  different  forms  have 
necessitated  establishment  of  new  standards  and  revisions  of  existing 
standards.  Such  commodities  include  Rock  Cornish  Game  liens,  frozen 
poultry  pies  and  ready-to-cook  poultry. 
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L.  Few  and  revised  poultry  and  egg  grading  manuals  released.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Handbook  Fo.  75  "Egg  Grading  Manual"  was  released  in  1956 
to  those  interested  in  grading  shell  eggs.  Agricultural  Handbook 
ho.  31  "Poultry  Grading  Manual"  was  revised  and  is  in  process  of 
being  printed.  Both  manuals  are  designed  to  help  secure  proper 
application  of  U.  S.  Grades  and  Standards  for  these  commodities. 

1.  Revised  program  of  instruction  for  wholesaler -retailer  merchandising 
training.  The  training  program  for  wholesalers  and  retailers  in 
merchandising  fresh  fruits  end  vegetables,  which  is  conducted  under 
contract  with  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  was 
revised  during  l$5o.  The  revision  provides  retailers  with  considerably 
more  information  than  was  possible  under  previous  procedures  on  the 
consumer  packaging.  This  change  was  made  to  answer  the  need  resulting 
from  the  marked  increase  in  volume  of  fruits  and  vegetables  being 
handled  by  retailers  in  prepackaged  form.  This  revised  training  pro¬ 
gram  has  attracted  wide  attention  and  has  resulted  in  increased  en¬ 
rollment  in  training  classes.  Of  the  total  of  3>100  retailers  trained 
during  the  year,  about  1,650  received  instruction  after  the  revised 
program  was  introduced. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  joint  Industry -Government  program  in 
November  1947,  retailer  merchandising  classes  have  been  conducted  in 
43  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii.  During  this  period 
a  total  of  4,480  retailer  classes  have  been  held  with  39^764  retailers 
and  their  employees  in  attendance.  Thirteen  merchandising  departments 
were  established  during  1956  each  headed  by  a  specially  trained  mer¬ 
chandising  manager.  This  brings  to  80  the  total  of  such  departments 
established  under  this  program.  In  addition  55  merchandising  assistants 
were  trained  during  the  year  making  a  total  of  635  trained  since  this 
type  of  instruction  has  been  offered. 

2.  Inspection,  grading  and  classing  activities. 

a.  Inspection  and  grading  regulations  to  be  revised^.  Public  Law  272, 
approved  August  9,  1955~,  amends  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  and  provides  penalties  for  false  making,  issuing,  forging, 
altering  or  counterfeiting  of  certificates,  marks  and  other  identifi¬ 
cations  relating  to  graded  and  inspected  products.  Regulations 
governing  inspection  and  grading  of  all  commodities  were  or  are  in 
process  of  being  changed  to  implement  this  law. 

b.  Fear -record  volume  of  cotton  classings .  Federal  classers  in  1956 
classified  a  total  of  "T4.4  "million  samples  compared  with  11. 9 
million  in  1955*  The  1956  volume  is  the  second  largest  in  history. 

The  total  1955-56  production  was  l4.6  million  running  bales  compared 
with  13.6  million  the  previous  season. 

c.  Cotton_fiber_  testing  improved.  Small  scale  tests  were  developed  and 
initiated  in  195o  for  measuring  the  bleaching,  dyeing  and  mercerising 
performance  of  cotton  samples.  These  tests  are  ejected  to  be  a 
regular  part  of  the  cotton  testing  program  in  the  future. 
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d.  Decline  in  volume  of  dairy  products  graded.  Grading  activities  on 
dairy  products  declined  0.2  percent  under  1955*  The  reduction  was 
due  principally  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  dry  whey  graded  (from 
247.8  million  pounds  in  1955  to  2  million  pounds  in  1958).  Cheese 
and  dry  milk  grading  increased  but  this  was  offset  by  a  decrease 
in  butter  grading. 

e.  Processed  fruit  and  vegetable  inspection  activity  increased.  The 
volume  of  inspections  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  increased  l4$ 
and  frozen  products  3^-  There  was  an  increase  of  about  52,000 
cases  of  marine  products,  due  largely  to  State  purchases,  and  1.2 
million  pounds  of  dehydrated  products  due  to  Army  purchases.  The 
inspection  of  raisins  under  marketing  order  in  1956  caused  an  in¬ 
crease  in  dried  products  inspection  from  101  million  pounds  in  1955 
to  915  million  pounds  in  1956. 

f .  Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  inspection  activity  reaches  record  high. 

A  total  of  1,336,6)24  carlot  equivalents  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  inspected  in  1956  as  compared  with  1,320,817  in  1955* 
deceiving  market  inspections  decreased,  but  this  decrease  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  shipping  point  inspections.  This 
reflects  the  general  tendency  toward  shipping  point  or  "at  farm" 
trading  and  away  from  terminal  markets. 

g.  Volume  of  meat  graded  increases.  In  1956  the  volume  of  meat  graded 
increased  by  more  than  one  billion  pounds.  This  was  due  largely  to 
the  much  larger  over-all  slaughter  of  livestock.  Another  contributing 
factor  was  the  purchase  of  over  12-^  million  pounds  of  meat  for  Israel 
which  were  graded  and  certified  during  the  three -month  period  April- 
June . 

h.  Commodities  inspected  and  graded  on  a  fee  basis.  Table  II  shows  the 
volume  of  commodities  inspected  and  graded  under  authority  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19^6  and  other  legislation  which  provide 
that  the  Secretary  may  charge  a  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service. 


Table  II  Commodities  Inspected  and  Graded  on  a  Fee  Basis, 
Fiscal  Years  1956  -  1958 
 By  Commodity  Group   


Commodity  Group 

Unit 

1956  a/ 

1957 (Est .~) 

1958 (Est.) 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
At  receiving  markets .... 

car  or 

93,272 

92,000 

92,000 

At  shipping  points . 

carlot 

1,293,352 

1,338,000 

1,338,000 

Total  car lots . 

equiva¬ 

lent 

1,386,624 

1,430,000 

1,430,000 

Processed  fruits  and 
vegetables : 

Canned  products . 

case 

118,000,000 

120,000,000 

125,000,000 

1  Frozen,  dried,  and 

miscellaneous ........ 

pound 

3,073,900,000 

3,301,000,000 

3,301,000,000 

Marine  products,  canned. 

case 

151,800 

150,000 

150,000 

Dairy  products: 

Butter,  cheese,  dry  skim 
milk,  evaporated  milk, 
and  miscellaneous 

products ............. 

pound 

3,654,222,782 

3,39h,ooo,ooo 

3,39^,000,000 

Poultry  products: 

Shall  eggs, . 

case 

25,377,000 

26,500,000 

27,600,000 

Processed  eggs . 

pound 

348,268,000 

360,000,000 

372,000,000 

Poultry . 

pound 

2,224,956,000 

2,795,250,000 

3,526,450,000 

Poultry  processed  under 
USBA  sanitary  standards 

pound 

2,103,144,000 

2,750,000,000 

3,500,000,000 

Grain  and  related  products : 
Rice,  beans  and  peas.... 

100#  bag 

75,377,000 

75,500,000 

75,500,000 

Hay . . . 

ton 

28,214 

50,000 

50,000 

Hops . . . . 

bale 

199,846 

225,000 

225,000 

Seed  verification  and 
reverification . 

pound 

72,878,000 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 

Miscellaneous  commodities 

certifi¬ 

cates 

issued 

15,261 

15,000 

15,000 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

Beef .  . . . 

$ound 

6,785,257,000 

6,800,000,000 

6,700,000,000 

Veal  and  calf . 

•pound 

292,193,000 

300,000,000 

300,000,000 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . 

pound 

238,244,000 

235,000,000 

235,000,000 

Miscellaneous . 

pound 

164,463,000 

170,000,000 

170,000,000 

Total,  meat  and  meat 
products . 

pound 

7,480,157,000 

7,505,000,000 

7,405,000,000 

Cotton  (Foreign  cotton) . . 

classifi¬ 

cation 

4,l8l 

4,000 

4,000 

Cottonseed . 

certifi¬ 

cates 

issued 

100,855 

110,000 

110,000 

Cotton  fiber . 

test 

made 

142,784 

155,000 

165,000 

Naval  Stores: 

Rosin 

drum 
equiv . 

312,266 

325,000 

325,000 

Turpentine 

gallon 

equiv. 

6,225,384 

6,500,000 

7,000,000 

a/  Partially  estimated 
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i.  The  following  tables  show  volume  of  inspection ,  grading,  and  classing 

activities  in  r-aln  counodltv  fields  performed  pursuant  to  lecrisla- 
tion  other  than  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946’ 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Linters  Classifications 

Fiscal  Years  1956  -  1958 


Humber  of  Classifications  hade 


Legislative  Authority 

1956 

l'957(Est.") 

195S(Est. ) 

Cotton  Classifications  by: 

Federal  Employees 

Statistics  and  Estimates  Act.... 

277,812 

275,000 

275,000 

Smith-Domey  Amendment. .......... 

11,774,151 

12,000,000 

11,000,000 

Cotton  Standards  Act: 

Public  Classing  Service . 

1,996,144 

4:, 963, 000 

5,000,000 

International  Cooperation 

Administration  (reimb.) . 

Federal  Penitentiary  (reimb.). 

70,058 

16,735 

70,000 

17,000 

70,000 

17,000 

C.C.C.  Loan  (reimb.) . . 

144,403 

22,91+5 

88,159 

150,000 

25,000 

ICO, 000 

150,000 

25,000 

150,000 

Other . . 

Cotton  Futures  Act . 

Subtotal  (Federal  Employees) ... . 

14,390,407 

17*  500*000 

16, 6'8?*€© 0 

Licensed  Classers 
(under  Federal  supervision) 

Cotton  Standards  Act  (Includes 
bale  classifications  and 
samples  classed  in  sorting 
cotton  into  lots  by  grades 
and  staple )....„ . . . . 

588,513 

400,000 

300,000 

Total,  Cotton  Classifica¬ 
tions  . . . . 

14,978,920 

17,900,000 

■16, 987* 00(0 

Micronaire  determinations  for  cotton 
futures  cotton. ................... 

4,054 

10,000 

15,000 

Cotton  Linters  Classifications  by: 

Federal  Employees 

Cotton  Standards  Act  Form  A 

5,878 

7,000 

7,000 

Other  (cooperating  mills  and 
grade  survey) . . 

16,503 

16,000 

16,000 

Subtotal  (by  Federal 

employees) . 

Licensed  Classers..., . 

22, 331 
55,941 

23,000 

75,000 

23,000 

75,000 

Total,  Cotton  Linters 

Classifications . 

78,322 

98,000 

98,000 

Volume  of  Grain  Inspection  (by  Licensed  Inspectors  Federally  Supervised) 
ar.d  Appeal  Activities  (by  Federal  Inspectors)  under  the  U.  S.  Grain 

Standards  Act  l/ 

Fiscal  Year 


Activity 

1941 

1957(Est.) 

195'8(Est.T" 

Inspection  Services: 

Quantity  of  grain 

produced- 

crop  year  (1,000  bu.) 

5,456,682 

6,763,^39 

6,500,000 

6,500,000 

Lumber  of  inspection 

points ............... 

178  ‘ 
134 

44  - 

307 

176 

131 

317 

134 

327 

109 

136 

Established. 

Designated..,. . 

133 

Lumber  of  licensed  in- 

spect ors ............. 

4l4 

571 

590 

610 

uantity  of  grain  in- 

spected  (1,000  bu-) 

1,944,430 

5,589,5^7 

5,200,000 

5,200,000 

Total  number  of  in- 

spectiors . . 

1,263,121 

2,838,009 

2,950,000 

2,950,000 

Inspections  supervised 

by  Federal  super¬ 
visors  (does  not  in¬ 
clude  appeals )....... 

13^,621 

132,132 

135,000 

140,000 

Percent  of* inspections 

supervised  (including 

appttn 

15.1 

7-3 

7.3 

7.4 

Appeal  Services: 

i  umber  of  district 

offices . . . . 

37 

6 

35 

12 

35 

12 

35 

14 

Lumber  of  sub-offices.. 

Lumber  of  appeals  re- 

not  avail- 

76,836 

ferred . . . 

able 

82,000 

83,000 

Lumber  of  appeals  de- 

nied  or  cancelled.... 
Lumber  of  appeals  de- 

none 

1,600 

2,000 

2,000 

cided . . 

45,894 

75,236 

80,000 

80,000 

Original  grade  sus¬ 
tained  (percent)...... 

67.5 

73 

75 

75 

Original  grade  changed 
(percent) . . 

32.5 

27 

25 

25 

Lumber  of  appeals 

carried  to  appeal 
boards . . 

638 

652 

700 

700 

Supervisor’s  grade 

sustained  (percent) 
Supervisor's  grade 

79.0 

81.7 

85.0 

85.O 

changed  (percent) . 

31.0 

18.3 

15.0 

15.0 

Overtime  and  related 

costs. .............. 

none 

934,318 

935,000 

935,000 

Total  number  of  certi- 

ficates  issued . 

1,325,667 

2.913,697 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

l/  Ucers  of  this  service  pay  a  fee  to  the  licensed  inspector,  Ho 
Federal  fee  is  charged  except  in  case  of  appeal  inspections  when 
licensees’  grades  are  not  changed. 
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(3)  limber  of  Auction  Markets  and  Volume  of  Tobacco  Inspected  under  the 

Tobacco  Inspection  Act 


Fiscal  Year 


Item 

1956 

19 57 (E  st.) 

1958(Est.) 

FnmVip-r  of  mallets. .......0............. 

176 

173 

176 

239 

2,210 

100 

177 

176 

177 

240 

2,200 

100 

179 

177 

179 

242 

2,200 

100 

number  of  designated  markets., . . 

number  of  markets  inspected. . . 

lumbar  nf  sa+.s  of  buyers . . 

Volume  inspected  at  auction  markets 

(mi  11 1  on  lbs 

Percent  of  total  volume  sold  at  auction 

(4)  Volume  of  Tobacco  Inspected,  by  Class  -  Fiscal  Year  1956 


Class  of 

Tobacco 

Dumber  of 

Auction  Markets 

: Quantity  jQuantity  :  $ 

Sets  ;•  Sold  •  :Inspect«4  :In- 
of  ;  :  jspect 

Designated 

Inspected 

Buyers : Thousand  Pounds  :  ed 

Auction  Markets: 

Flue -cured. ......... 

91 

8 

10 

60 

4 

94 

8 

10 

60 

4 

!  •  * 

147  :1,592,791:1, 592,791  :  100 
12  :  60,816:  60,816  :  100 

6  :  31,557:  31,557  :  100 

69  :  437,717:  437,717  :  100 

5  :  37,478:  37,478  :  100 

Fire -cured 

Dark  air -cured 

Burley 

Maryland 

Total 

173 

176 

239  :2, 210, 359:2, 210, 359  :  100 

Cooperative  Marketing 
Associations . 


(non-auction  types, 


Grand  total. 


■  385,328 

29,380 

2,625,067 
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j.  Estimated  Percentage  of  Crop  Marketed  under  Federal  C-rades 


Commodity  or 

Fiscal 

Year 

Commodity  Group 

195"3~ 

1957(Est.) 

Cotton  . . . 

82 

85 

Cotton  linters  . 

5 

7 

Cottonseed  . 

6o 

65 

Dairy  products 

Butter  . 

44 

45 

Cheese  . . . . 

16 

17 

Dry  milk  . 

53 

50 

Fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables  . 

65 

85 

Canned  fruits  and 

vegetables  . . 

50 

50 

Frozen  fruits  and 

vegetables  . . 

85 

r*  r- 

o5 

Grain  products 

Beans  . 

45 

45 

Grain  . 

75 

80 

Hay . 

1 

1 

Hops  . 

98 

98 

Peas  . 

36 

4o 

Rice  . . . 

67 

70 

Meat 

Beef  . 

49 

49 

Veal  and  calf  . 

20 

20 

Lamb,  yearling  and  mutton 

33 

33 

Poultry  inspected 

Turkeys  . . . 

47 

62 

Poultry  (other  than  turkeys) 

24 

28 

Poultry  and  eggs  graded 

Shell  eggs  . 

17 

17 

Liquid  eggs  . 

77 

81 

Dried  eggs  . . . 

39 

42 

Poultry  (excluding  turkeys) 

15 

17 

Turkeys  . . . 

39 

46 

Poultry  under  sanitation  . . 

36 

^3 

Tobacco  (sold  at  auction 

markets)  . 

100 

100 

Rosin  . . . 

100 

100 

Turpentine  . 

100 

100 

k.  Fees  and  Charges  Revised.  Fees  and  charges  for  services  rendered  are 

revised  when  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service.  See  following 
table . 


Revisions  in  Fees  and  Charges,  Fiscal  Years  1956  and  1957 


Service  Provided 


Effect  of  Change 


New  Rate 


Effective  Date 


17 


Cotton  fiber  and 

spinning  testing. 


2. 


Inspection  and  grading 
of  dairy  products . . . 


New  fee  established  for 
micronalre  determination  of 
fiber  fineness  and  maturity- 


Reduced  laboratory  fees  as 
follows : 

Scorched  particles  and  fat 

fees  reduced  about  9$ . 

Alkalinity  of  ash  and  iron 
and  copper  fees  reduced 

about  16#. . . . 

Kohman  analysis  of  butter 
and  butter  oil  reduced 
about  14# . . . 


3. 


Inspection  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  . 


11#  increase  on  (1) commercial 
and  (2) supplies  for  public  and 
private  agencies  inspections 
at  receiving  markets . 


4. 


5. 


Inspection  of  process¬ 
ed  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  . . . 


Increase  hourly  overtime  rate 
25# . 


10#  increase  in  total  revenue. 


Inspection  of  grain 
products,  vege¬ 
table  oils,  etc., 
for  compliance 
with  quality  spec¬ 
ifications  and  for 
condition . . . . . 


Increase  of  20-25#  in  fees 
and  20#  in  hourly  rate . 


6. 


7. 


Meat  grading  and 
compliance  service. 


Inspection  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products 


16-2/3#  increase  in  hourly 
wage  rate  for  meat  grading 
fees . 


Increase  in  charges  of  about 
4#  to  7-1/2# . . . 


8.  Naval  Stores  inspec¬ 
tion . . . 


50#  increase  in  revenue. 


10  cents  per  sample  when  test 
is  made  in  conjunction  with 
grade  and  staple  classifica¬ 
tion  and  25  cents  per  sample 
when  performed  as  an  individu¬ 
al  service.............. . 


January  15,  1956 


$.50  and  $2.00  respectively. 


$2.00  and  $5-50  respectively. 


$3-50  for  first  sample  and 
$2.50  for  additional  samples 
in  same  shipment . . . 


) 

) 

)March  2,  1956 

) 

) 


$4.00  per  hour, $8. 00  per  car- 
lot  inspection  for  condition 
only,  $10.00  per  carlot  in¬ 
spection  for  quality  and 
condition . . . 


$2.00  per  hour. 


Involves  50  different  fees. 


September  18,1955 
November  1,  1956 

September  18,1955 


$4.20  per  hour. 


September  1,1956 


July  17,  1955 


Weekly  charge  for  resident 
dressed  poultry  inspection  in¬ 
creased  from  $127  to  $132. 
Weekly  charge  for  resident  in¬ 
spection  of  canning  and  proc¬ 
essing  of  poultry  increased 
from  $107.31  to  $112.  The 
charge  for  combined  initial 
and  final  plant  surveys  in¬ 
creased  from  $75  to  $125 . 


August  1,  1955 


Involves  14  different  rates  on 
a  container  basis,  (-drums, 
bags,  tank  cars,  etc.), 
ranging  from  $0.01  to  $0.15 
per  container;  8  different 
rates  for  laboratory  analysis 
and  testing,  ranging  from 
$3.00  to  $20.00  each;  and  a 
21.5  percent  increase  in  the 
hourly  rate  for  field  inspec¬ 
tion  and  laboratory  service... 


September  1,  1955 
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1*  Financing 

(1)  Funds  available.  The  inspection  work  under  this  project 

relating  to  cotton  and  cottonseed,  grain  and  tobacco  and  the 
standardization  activities  for  all  commodity  groups  are 
financed  largely  from  the  appropriation.  For  other  commodities, 
fees  collected  for  the  services  are  used  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  inspection  work. 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  1952  authorized  advances 
each  year  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  needed,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available,  to  assure  ability  to  perform 
the  classing  of  cotton  and  the  grading  of  tobacco  without  charge 
to  producers.  The  Corporation  is  reimbursed  through  subsequent 
appropriations  to  the  extent  necessary  for  costs  of  classing  and 
grading  commodities  not  placed  under  commodity  loan. 

(2)  Fevenue  and  net  cost  of  service.  Certain  items  of  revenue  other  than 

the  earnings  used  to  defray  expenses  are  deposited  to  "Miscellaneous 
Receipts  of  the  Treasury."  The  net  cost  of  this  project  in  1956 
to  the  taxpayer  was  about  4.4  million  dollars,  or  19  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  program.  In  1957*  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
is  estimated  at  about  4.6  million  dollars,  or  18  percent  of  the 
total  cost. 


Current  Activities: 
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III.  Freight  Rate  Services 


This  activity  assists  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  equitable  trans¬ 
portation  rates  and  service  on  farm  products  and  farm  supplies 
through  the  Department’s  participation  in  cases  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  other  regulatory  bodies  and  informal 
negotiations  with  carriers  and  groups  of  carriers . 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends: 

1.  Action  Taken  During  Fiscal  Year  1956.  During  fiscal  year  1956, 
the  Department  participated  in  132  actions  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Maritime  Board,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  United  States  Courts,  and  carrier  bureaus  and  committees. 
These  actions  covered  nearly  all  agricultural  commodities  and  a 
great  many  farm  supplies .  The  agricultural  community  in  each  of 
the  48  States  was  affected  to  some  degree  by  these  actions.  The 
various  agricultural  commodities  or  rates  effected  by  the  above 
actions  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Type  of  Action  and  Commodities  or 

Fiscal  Year 

Rates  Affected 

1956 

1957  (Es.t.). 

1958(Est.) 

Formal  Litigation 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

70 

70 

TO 

Federal  Maritime  Board . 

8 

8 

8 

Ci  il  Aeronautics  Board . 

3 

3 

3 

U .  S .  Courts . 

11 

11 

11 

Informal  Negotiations . 

4o 

4o 

4o 

132 

132 

132 

Commodities  or  Rates  Affected: 

Cotton  and  cottonseed . 

10 

10 

10 

Dairy  and  poultry  products . 

9 

9 

9 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

7 

7 

7 

Grain  and  grain  products . 

?p 

22 

22 

Livestock  and  meats . 

23 

23 

23 

Wool  and  mohair . 

2 

2 

2 

Fertilizer  and  fertilizer 

material . 

9 

9 

9 

Fish  and  fishery  products . . . 

1 

1 

1 

Agricultural  implements . 

1 

1 

1 

Motor  carrier  rates  -  General . . . 

24 

24 

24 

Rail  rates  -  General . 

14 

14 

14 

Water  rates  -  General . 

8 

8 

8 

Air  rates  -  General . 

2 

2 

2 

Total . 

132 

132 

132 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

L  Co6 t  of  Inspection,  Grading,  Classing,  and  Standardization  Activity 
And  Cost  of  Program  to  Taxpayer,  by  Work  Project 


Work  Project 

Total 

Re imb . 

to 

Appro¬ 

priation 

v 

Trust 

Funds 

■Total 

Paid 

Advances 

from 

CCC 

From 

Appro¬ 

priation 

Income 

to 

General 
Revenue 
Fund  of 
Treasury 

Net  Cost 
to 

Taxpayer 

Percent 

of  Total 
Cost 
Charged 
to 

Taxpayer 

Percent 

of  Total 

Cost 

Covered 

by 

Revenue 

Cotton  and  cottonseed. 

Dairy  products . 

Fruit6  and  vegetables. 
Grain  (U.  S.  Grain 

Standards  Act) . 

Livestock,  meats  and 

Naval  6tores. . . 

Poultry  products . 

Rice,  hay,  beans,  etc. 

Tobacco . 

TOTAL . 


Inspection,  Grading,  and  Classing 


$3,235,156 

1,859,681 

$1,287,960 

$23,694 

1,859,681 

$1,311,654 

1,859,681 

- 

$1,923,502 

$1,815,268 

$108,234 

3.3 

96.7 

4,370,200 

4,138,480 

4,138,480 

gfl 

231,720 

- 

231,720 

5-3 

94.7 

1,540,351 

15,002 

g 

15,002 

1,525,349 

563,964 

961,385 

62.3 

37-7 

3,509,281 

— 

3,509,281 

3,509,281 

__ 

__ 

_ 

100.0 

43,005 

-- 

15,045 

15,045 

-- 

27,960 

_ 

27,960 

65.0 

35.0 

4,500,157 

— 

4,244,174 

4,244,174 

-- 

255,983 

— 

255,983 

5.7 

94.3 

1,195,702 

— 

1,195,702 

1,195,702 

-- 

— 

_ 

_ 

100.0 

2,473,770 

723,456 

— 

723,456 

80,449 

1,669,865 

3,452 

1,746,862 

70.6 

29.4 

22,727,303 

2,026,418 

14,986,057 

17,012,475  2/00,449 

5,634  379 

2,382,684 

3,332,144 

14.6 

85.4 

Standardization 


Cotton  and  cottonseed. 

Dairy  products . 

Fruits  and  vegetables. 
Grain  (U.  S.  Grain 

Standards  Act) . 

Livestock,  meats  and 

wool . 

Naval  stores . 

Poultry  products . 

Rice,  hay,  beans,  etc. 

Tobacco . 

TOTAL . 


ffotal  Inspection,  Grading,  Classing,  and  Standardization 


391,463 

— 

— 

— 

391,463 

47,803 

343,660 

87.8 

12.2 

25,887 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

25,887 

-- 

25,887 

100.0 

__ 

317,H2 

2,000 

2,000 

" 

315,H2 

-- 

315,112 

99.4 

0.6 

99,323 

6,498 

- 

6,498 

§ 

92,825 

92,825 

93.5 

6.5 

117,245 

2,345 

__ 

2,345 

__ 

114,900 

_ 

114,900 

98.0 

2.0 

9,649 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

9,649 

422 

9,227 

95.6 

4.4 

82,648 

700 

-- 

700 

— 

81,948 

— 

81,948 

99-2 

0.8 

60,705 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

60,705 

— 

60,705 

100.0 

— 

52,644 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

52,644 

-- 

52,644 

100.0 

— 

1,156,676 

11,543 

-- 

11,543 

-- 

1,145,133 

48,225 

1,096,908 

94.8 

5-2 

Cotton  and  cottonseed.  . 

3,626,619 

1,287,960 

23,694 

1,311,654 

__ 

2,314,965 

1,863,071 

451,894 

12.5 

87.5 

Dairy  products . 

1,885,568 

— 

1,859,681 

1,859,681 

-- 

25,867 

— 

25,887 

1.4 

98.6 

Fruits  and  vegetables.. 
Grain  (U.  S.  Grain 

4,687,312 

2,000 

4,138,480 

4,140,480 

546,832 

546,832 

11.7 

88.3 

Standards  Act) . 

Livestock,  meats  and 

1,639,674 

21, 500 

— 

21, 500 

— 

1,618,174 

563,964 

1,054,210 

64.3 

35.7 

3,626,526 

52,654 

4,582,805 

2,345 

3,509,281 

15,045 

4,244,174 

3,511,626 

15,045 

_ 

114,900 

114,900 

3.2 

96.8 

__ 

37,609 

422 

37,187 

70.6 

29.4 

Poultry  products . 

700 

4,244,874 

— 

337,931 

— 

337,931 

7.4 

92.6 

Rice,  hay,  beans,  etc.. 

1,256,407 

— 

1,195,702 

1,195,702 

— 

60,705 

— 

60,705 

4.8 

95.2 

Tobacco . 

2,526,414 

723,456 

— 

723,456 

80,449 

1,722,509 

3,452 

1,799,506 

71.2 

28.8 

TOTAL . 

23,61)3,979 

2,037^961 

14,986,057 

17,024,018 

80,449 

6,779,512 

2,430,909 

4,429,052 

18.5 

Hi.  5 

li  Includes  amounts  reimbursed  by  CCC  for  classing  cotton  and  grading  tobacco  placed  under  loan. 
y  Reflects  cost  incurred  under  funds  advanced  by  CCC  for  grading  tobacco  not  placed  under  loan. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Estimated  Cost  of  Inspection,  Grading,  Classing,  and  Standardization  Activity 
And  Cost  of  Program  to  Taxpayer,  by  Work  Project 


Paid  From 

Revenue  Earned 

Paid  From 

:  Income 

Work  Project 

Total 

Re imb .  : 

to  : 

Appro-  : 
priation  : 

if  : 

Trust  : 

Funds  :  Total 

Advances: 

from  :  Appro - 

CCC  :  priation 

y  : 

:  to 

:  General 
:  Revenue 
:  Fund  of 
:  Treasury 

:  Net  Cost 
:  to 

:  Taxpayer 

:  of  Total 
:  Cost 
:  Charged 
:  to 

:  Taxpayer 

of  Total 
Cost 
Covered 
by 

Revenue 

Inspection,  Grading,  and  Classing 


Cotton  and  cottonseed. 

Dairy  products  . 

Fruits  and  vegetables. 
Grain  (U.  S.  Grain 

Standards  Act)  . 

Livestock,  meats  and 

wool  . 

Naval  stores  . . 

Poultry  products  . 

Rice,  hay,  beans,  etc. 

Tobacco  . 

TOTAL  . 


3,681,350 

1,649,600 

24,300 

1,673,900 

57,950 

1,949,500 

1,976,000 

31,450 

0-9 

99.1 

1,806,800 

— 

1,806,800 

1,806,800 

_ 

— 

4,703,000 

" 

4,469,000 

4,469,000 

- 

234,000 

-- 

234,000 

5.0 

95.0 

1,593,200 

15,000 

*- 

15,000 

9 

1,578,200 

400,000 

1,178,200 

74.0 

26.0 

3,714,000 

__ 

3,714,000 

3,714,000 

__ 

_ 

__ 

100.0 

43,600 

-- 

16,000 

16,000 

__ 

27,600 

— 

27,600 

63.3 

36.7 

4,755,400 

— 

4,493,400 

4,493,400 

__ 

262,000 

— 

262,000 

5.5 

94.5 

1,307,800 

-- 

1,307,800 

1,307,800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

2,543,700 

669,000 

— 

669,000 

244,500 

1,630,200 

3,000 

1,871,700 

73-6 

26.4 

24,148,850 

2,333,600 

15,831,300 

18,164,900 

302,450 

5,681,500 

2,379,000 

3,604,950 

1579 

85.1 

Standardization 


Cotton  and  cottonseed. 

353,600 

— 

— 

— 

— 

353,600 

50,000 

303,600 

85.9 

i4.i 

Dairy  products  . 

26,100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26,100 

— 

26,100 

100.0 

-- 

Fruit6  and  vegetables. 
Grain  (U.  S.  Grain 

327,400 

5,000 

5,000 

322,400 

322,400 

98.5 

1.5 

Standards  Act)  . 

Livestock,  meats  and 

126,100 

6,500 

— 

6,500 

— 

119,600 

“■ 

119,600 

94.8 

5.2 

wool . . 

117,700 

— 

— 

— 

— 

117,700 

— 

117,700 

100.0 

— 

10,400 

74,700 

375 

10,025 

74,700 

96.4 

97.8 

3.6 

2.2 

Poultry  products . 

76^400 

1,700 

__ 

1,700 

— 

Rice,  hay,  beans,  etc. 

43,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43,000 

— 

43,000 

100.0 

-- 

Tobacco  . 

58,500 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58,500 

— 

58,500 

100.0 

— 

TOTAL . 

1,139,200 

13,200 

-- 

13,200 

" 

1,126,000 

50,375 

1,075,625 

9475 

5-6 

Total  Inspection,  Grading,  Classing  and  Standardization 


Cotton  and  cottonseed. 

4,034,950 

1,649,600 

24,300 

1,673,900 

57,950 

2,303,100 

2,026,000 

335,050 

8.3 

91-7 

Dairy  products  . 

1,832,900 

-- 

1,806,800 

1,806,800 

--  '  • 

26,100 

-- 

26,100 

1.4 

98.6 

Fruit6  and  vegetables. 
Grain  (U.  S.  Grain 

5,030,400 

5,000 

4,469,000 

4,474,000 

556,400 

“f 

556,400 

11.1 

88.9 

Standards  Act)  ..... 
Livestock,  meats  and 

1,719,300 

21,500 

21,500 

1,697,800 

400,000 

1,297,800 

75.5 

24.5 

unnl  -_1TT-ttglT---- 

3,831,700 

_ 

3,714,000 

3,714,000 

117,700 

— 

117,700 

3.1 

96.9 

54,000 

4.831.800 

1.350.800 

__ 

16,000 

4,493,400 

1,307,800 

16,000 

— 

38,000 

375 

37,625 

69.7 

30.3 

1,700 

4,495,100 

1,307,800 

336,700 

336,700 

7-0 

93.0 

Rice,  hay,  beans,  etc. 

— 

43,000 

__ 

43,000 

96.8 

Tobacco  . 

2,602,200 

669,000 

_ 

669,000 

244,500 

1,688,700 

3,000 

1,930,200 

TOTAL  . 

25,288,050 

2,346,800 

15,831,300 

1B.17B.T00 

302,650 

6,807,500 

2,429,375 

4,680,575 

18.5  ' 

81.5 

l/  Includes  anticipated  reimbursements  from  CCC  for  classing  cotton  and  grading  tobacco  placed  under  loan. 

2/  Reflects  estimated  costs  incurred  under  funds  advanced  by  CCC  for  classing  cotton  and  grading  tobacco  not  placed  under  loan. 
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2.  General  revenue  cases  require  extensive  preparation.  One  of  the 
most  significant  types  of  cases  in  which  the  Department  partici¬ 
pates  is  typified  by  general  revenue  cases.  In  1956  the  Depart¬ 
ment  participated  in  2  such  cases  (Ex  Parte  175  and  Ex  Parte  196) . 
Preparations  for  such  cases  include  analysis  of  the  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  and  its  ability  to  absorb  increased  transporta¬ 
tion  costs,  analysis  of  the  effects  of  rate  revenue  increases  on 
diversion  of  traffic,  analysis  of  carriers*  needs  for  additional 
revenue,  analysis  of  the  effects  of  rate  increases  on  the  market¬ 
ing  of  various  agricultural  commodities,  and  the  development  of 
other  pertinent  data. 

3.  Case  originated  in  1953  still  pending.  An  example  of  a  type  of 
case  which  continued  over  a  long  period  of  time  is  the  ’’re¬ 
frigeration  case."  This  case  which  originated  in  1953  involved 

a  request  by  the  carriers  for  a  30  percent  increase  in  refrigera¬ 
tion  charges.  Over  a  period  of  several  years  the  Department 
actively  participated  in  the  case.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  approved  an  increase  of  15  percent.  After 
petitions  of  the  Department  and  others  for  reconsideration  were 
denied  by  the  Commission,  the  issue  was  taken  before  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  where  a  decision  is  now  pending. 

4.  Efforts  of  department  benefit  producers .  Charges  for  unloading 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  railroads  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  have  been  the  subject  of  litigation  for  a  period 
of  8  years.  After  several  hearings,  action  by  the  ICC  resulted 
in  reduction  of  these  charges  by  50  percent  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  such  reduced  charges  still  aggregate  over  2  million 
dollars  annually  the  Department  and  others  felt  warranted  in 
pursuing  the  case  further  through  a  District  Court  and  on  through 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  has  now  been  remanded  to  ICC  and  a 
decision  has  been  issued  ordering  cancellation  of  the  charges . 

IV.  Regulatory  Activities 


Current  Activities: 

Regulatory  activities  involve  the  administration  of  the  Standard 
Container,  United  States  Warehouse,  Federal  Seed,  Packers  and 
Stockyards,  and  Tobacco  Plant  and  Seed  Exportation  Acts,  and  the 
regulatory  features  of  the  Naval  Stores  Act.  These  acts  regulate 
various  marketing  activities,  and  the  administration  of  each  in¬ 
cludes  two  or  more  of  the  following:  (l)  licensing  or  registra¬ 
tion,  (2)  supervision  of  operations  of  licensees,  (3)  collection 
and  testing  of  samples,  and  (4)  handling  of  violations. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends: 

1 .  Federal  Seed  Act 

a.  Volume  of  seed  imports  increases  99$  over  1955 «  Over  237  mil 
lion  pounds  of  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  valued  at 
$21.5  million  were  offered  for  importation  during  1956.  Of 
this  amount  over  235  million  pounds  met  the  requirements  for 
importation  under  the  Act.  This  was  an  increase  of  116.2 
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million  pounds  or  98/0  over  1955  •  The  importations  were  of 
112  kinds,  consisting  primarily  of  cereal,  grass  and  forage 
crops  from  24  countries.  The  principal  sources  were  Canada, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Hew 
Zealand.  The  1956  volume  of  seed  imported  is  ah out  97  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  higher  than  is  expected  in  1957  or  1958.  This 
quantity  represents  a  newly-developed  variety  of  wheat  seed 
imported  from  Canada  "because  of  its  resistance  to  ro.ce  rust. 
Excluding  this  particular  quantity,  the  high  rate  of  importa¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  increase  further  due  to  the  interest  in 
grassland  farming  and  the  new  crop  control  measures. 

Discussions  with  seed  dealers  and  seed  technologists  at  inter¬ 
national  meetings  in  Europe  during  1956  contributed  to  a 
better  understanding  of  many  technical  problems  associated  with 
international  trade  in  seed. 

Import  Activities 


Activity 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956  ' 

1957  (Est.) 

1958(Est.) 

Total  import  actions  1/ 
Lots  offered  for  importa- 

9;  427 

9;  335 

~B;095 

12,677 

11,000 

11,500 

tion 

9;  085 

8,803 

7,896 

12,474 

10,820 

11, 300 

Lots  permitted  entry  as 
offered 

Lots  denied  entry  as 

8,259 

8,419 

7,844 

12,440 

10,770 

11, 240 

offered 

403 

340 

52 

34 

50 

60 

Kinds  of  seed  imported 
Pounds  of  seed 

112 

105 

105 

112 

115 

118 

imported  (millions) 

120.3 

130.6 

118.8 

235 .0 

150.0 

155.0 

1/  Includes  action  taken  on  lots  rejected  once  and  acted  on  again  after 
cleaning,  etc . 


b .  Interstate  violations  continue  to  increase  in  1956 .  The  coopera¬ 
tive  activity  of  the  States  involving  violations  of  the  inter¬ 
state  provisions  of  the  Act  continues  to  increase.  At  the  end 
of  the  1956  fiscal  year,  39k  State  inspectors  were  authorized 
to  inspect  seed  subject  to  the  Act,  14  more  than  in  1955* 

During  the  year,  36  States  reported  violations  originating  in 
43  States . 

At  a  national  meeting  held  in  December  1955;  States  reported 
fewer  cases  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  was  due,  prin¬ 
cipally,  to  the  fact  that  States  were  urged  to  submit  only  the 
most  serious  cases .  State  officials  have  urged  the  Department 
to  be  more  vigorous  in  its  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
eases .  The  Department  is  giving  more  attention  to  variety 
labeling . 
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Interstate  Investigations  and  Actions 


Item 

1953 

19?* 1 2 3 4 5 6* 

1955..:  1956 

...  1957  test.) 

IQS 8  fast.) 

Cases  for  investigation: 
Total  to  be  investigated 

l,4l4 

1,699 

1,806:1,481 

1,239-1,126 

1,455 

1,555 

Investigations  completed 

818 

1,062 

1,000 

1,000 

Pending  at  end  of  year . . 

596 

637 

567;  355 

455 

555 

Administrative  actions: 

Wo  action  warranted . 

237 

365 

s 

532'  331 

200 

200 

Warnings  issued . 

485 

574 

633-  716 

600 

600 

Cited  for  hearings . 

131 

189 

114.  172 

200 

200 

Seizures  recommended..,. 

21 

6 

6.’  4 

6 

6 

Criminal  actions 

recommended . 

33 

30 

37-  44 

45 

45 

Court  Actions : 

Criminal  actions 

terminated . 

16 

13 

is:  9 

10 

10 

Criminal  actions  pending 
at  end  of  year . 

19 

12 

12’  n 

11 

11 

Seizure  actions  termina¬ 
ted.  . . 

26 

9 

3:  7 

6 

6 

Seizure  actions  pending 
at  end  of  year . 

4 

1 

3:  0 

0 

0 

c.  Seed  jesting.  Volume  of  Seed  Testing  Work  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 


Activity  ;  1953  :  195*+  :  1955  :  1956:1957(Est .)  :1958  (Es~ 

Seed  samples  tested  in  :  :  :  :  : 

connection  with:  :  :  :  ;  :  : 

Imports . 9.501:  9,349:  8,244:12,So4:  11,100  :  11,650 

Interstate  shipments.:  4,405:  2,812:  2,172:  1,926:  1,900  :  2,000 

Variety  tests . :  659:  149:  238:  342  150  :  150 

Miscellaneous . :  608:  796:  1,126:  629:  800  :  1,000 

Total  tests . ; 15, 173:13,106: 11,760:15,  701.  13,950  :  l4,600 


d.  Federal  Seed  Act  and  regulations  amended.  The  regulations 

under  the  Federal  Seed  Act  were  revised  as  follows: 

(1)  Several  kinds  of  seed  not  heretofore  regulated  were  made 
subject  to  the  Act. 

(2)  White  clover  seed  was  required  to  be  labeled  as  to  origin. 

(3)  New  crop  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  exempt  from  labeling  as 
to  germination. 

(4)  Methods  of  testing  brought  up  to  date. 

(5)  Lowered  germination  standards  for  some  garden  bean  varieties. 

(6)  Provided  a  guide  for  determining  correct  name  of  kinds  and 
varieties  to  be  used  in  labeling  and  advertising. 

Public  Law  662,  approved  7/9/56  amends  the  Federal  Seed  Act  and 
strengthened  its  penal  provisions . 
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2 .  Haval  stores  and  tobacco  export  pemits 


a.  Naval  stores.  During  the  1956  fiscal  year,  183  samples,  consist¬ 
ing  of  turpentine,  rosin,  dipentene,  and  competing  mineral  spirits 
paint  thinner s,  or  small  containers  therefor  hearing  labels  to  be 
studied,  were  collected  for  purposes  of  checking  condition, 
quality,  purity,  and  proper  label  description.  About  60  distribu¬ 
tors  were  represented  by  these  samples .  No  willful  or  fraudulent 
infractions  of  the  Naval  Stores  Act  were  encountered  but  there 
were  28  instances  in  which  some  phase  of  the  Act  or  regulations 
thereunder  was  not  fully  observed  by  vendors .  In  all  cases  cor¬ 
rective  action  was  taken  through  personal  contacts  with  shippers 
followed  by  official  correspondence .  Continuing  surveillance  of 
practices  under  the  Naval  Stores  Act  is  holding  the  number  of 
violations  to  a  minimum . 

b.  Tobacco  export  pemits.  The  number  of  certificates  issued  for 
exportation  of  tobacco  seed  for  experimental  purposes  in  1956 
totaled  60.  This  was  an  increase  of  7  over  1955  and  was  20  more 
than  had  been  expected  for  1956. 

3.  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 


a .  Posting,  registration  and  licensing. 


(l)  Posting,  registration  and  licensing  activities  increased 

during  1956. 


Activity 

1953  :  195T4~ 

1955  :  1956 

1957  [Est.y 

1958  (Est.) 

Yards  posted. . . 

325 :  322 

4, 965 :4, 985 
1,914:1,901 
1,365:1,  324 

335:  352* 

5,375:5,798 

1,915:1,998 

1,308:1,267 

'452 

6, 200 
2,100 
1,200 

602 

6, 400 
2,150 
1,200 

Market  agencies  and  deal¬ 
ers  registered. . . 

Packers  under  supervision. 
Poultry  dealers  licensed. . 

An  estimated  additional  288  yards  are  eligible  for  posting  and  subse¬ 

quent  supervision. 


(2)  Proposed  marketing  charges  reduced  l/2  million  dollars  in 

19567 


Requests  for  increases  in  tariff  charges,  amounting  to 
approximately  $1,000,000,  were  filed  during  the  year. 

Less  than  half  these  requests  were  approved,  resulting 
in  a  savings  of  about  half  a  million  dollars  to  live¬ 
stock  producers  in  charges  in  the  sale  of  their  livestock . 
Bonds  on  file  by  registrants  under  the  Act  to  assure  pay¬ 
ment  for  livestock  purchased  or  sold  totaled  approximately 
$47, 368, 500 --representing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  approximately  $370,000. 
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b.  Supervision  and  enforcement. 

( 1 )  Ext ensive  investigations  result  in  formal  charges  against 
commission  firms  and  dealers . 

(a)  A  livestock  commission  firm  and  13  dealers  doing  business 
at  the  Omaha  Stockyards  were  alleged  to  be  restricting 
competition  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  stocker-feeder 
livestock .  Extensive  hearings  held  at  Omaha  revealed 
that  the  bidding  system  at  that  stockyard  gave  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment  to  dealers  over  livestock  feeders.  This 
case  is  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Counsel  for  decision. 

(b)  At  Denver,  Colorado  a  case  similar  to  the  foregoing 
against  22  stocker  and  feeder  dealers  has  been  in¬ 
stituted.  All  but  one  of  these  dealers  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  settle  without  formal  hearings  by  filling 
admissions  of  the  charges. 

(c)  An  investigation  at  Nashville,  Tennessee  revealed  col¬ 
lusion  between  commission  firm  salesmen  and  packer 
buyers  and  dealers  which  resulted  in  the  defrauding 

of  farmers  in  amounts  ranging  from  $100  to  $S00  on  a 
single  transaction.  Formal  actions  are  pending  in 
these  cases . 

(2)  Scale  testing.  During  the  year  scale  engineers  supervised 
the  testing  and  inspection  of  862  livestock  scales  at  66 
terminal  and  286  auction  markets  posted  under  the  Act;  a 
total  of  1921  such  tests  were  conducted.  Eight  percent  of 
the  scales  at  stockyards  and  12  percent  of  the  packer -owned 
livestock  scales  failed  to  meet  tolerance  testing.  Scales 
found,  to  be  inaccurate  were  required  to  be  adjusted  before 
re-use . 

(3)  Audits  performed.  There  were  129  audits  completed  of 
records  of  persons  and  firms  subject  to  the  Act.  In 
addition,  many  audits  and  spot  checks  were  made  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  in  connection 
with  the  National  Wool  Act  program. 


(4)  Analysis  of  Formal  Proceedings  under  the  Packers  and 


Stockyards 

Act . 

Activity 

1953 

1951" 

1955 

1956 

1957 (Est.) 

1956(Est.) 

Cases  pending  first 

of  year . 

New  cases . 

54 

52 

.29 

33 

29 

17 

26 

75 

3 

4o 

74 

52 

8o 

49 

80 

Cases  reopened . 

2 

2 

Total  cases  requiring 

action . 

135 

79 

104 

114 

134 

131 

Cases  disposed  of . 

102 

53 

61 

62 

65 

W 

Cases  pending  end  of 

year . 

33 

26 

43 

52 

49 

46 
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4 .  Standard  Container  Acts 

Tests  made  and  samples  obtained.  There  were  approximately  148 
factories  making  or  equipped  to  make  containers  at  the  close  of 
business  June  30,  1956,  as  compared  with  175  in  1955*  Tests 
were  made  of  sample  containers  obtained  from  98  factories.  A 
total  of  352  items  (2,358  samples)  were  examined.  Of  this 
number  88  or  25  percent  required  correction,  and  51  cor¬ 
rections  were  accomplished.  No  violations  of  these  Acts  were 
reported  in  1956. 

5 .  United  States  Warehouse  Act 

a.  Number  of  licensed  warehouses  increases.  The  number  of  ware¬ 
houses  licensed  under  the  Act  increased  to  1,587  as  of  June  30, 
1956.  This  was  42  more  than  a  year  ago.  Of  the  1,587 
licensed  warehouses,  l,00o  were  for  grain,  5H  for  cotton  and 
the  remaining  70  for  various  other  commodities.  During  1956, 
the  workload  under  this  item  increased  considerably  more  than 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  number  of  licensed  warehouses. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  391  warehousemen  already  licensed 
expanded  or  otherwise  changed  their  facilities  and  applied 
for  revised  licenses.  Such  applications  are  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  applications  for  new  licenses.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  391  examinations  for  such  amendment  of  existing 
licenses,  140  new  licenses  were  issued. 

Number  of  Licensed  Warehouses 


Year 

Capacity  (millions) 

Total 

Number 

Grain 

(Bushels) 

Cotton 

(Bales) 

1940 

1,291 

187.7 

10.1 

1946 

1,338 

271^2 

10.6 

1950 

1,483 

380.1 

11.0 

1951 

1,467 

449.4 

11.0 

1952 

1,434 

459.7 

11.0 

1953 

1,444 

484.4 

10.5 

1954 

1,500 

5^3.3 

11.0 

1955 

1,545 

645  .0 

11.8 

1956 

1,587 

711.0 

12.6 

1957(Est.)L  1,600 

750.0 

13.3 

1958(Est.) 

1,625 ■ 

780.0 

13.5 

b .  Continuing  increase  in  occupancy  prevents  attainment  of  higher 

inspection  rate.  The  average  number  of  supervisory  examina¬ 
tions  by  warehouse  examiners  in  1956  was  I.65  as  compared  with 
1.60  in  1955*  Despite  the  fact  that  the  1956  appropriation 
carried  an  increase  for  this  work,  the  average  number  of  super¬ 
visory  inspections  did  not  increase  materially.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  large  number  of  amended  licenses  issued,  the 
increased  occupancy  of  licensed  facilities  and  the  fact  that 
the  new  personnel  were  untrained  in  this  work.  Although  a 
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further  increase  in  1957  will  permit  the  employment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  warehouse  examiners  in  1957?  it  will  he  difficult  to 
increase  the  current  rate  of  examinations  per  warehouse 
because  of  still  greater  stocks  on  hand  in  licensed  warehouses. 

Federal  warehouse  receipts  representing  over  2  billion  dollars 
worth  of  stored  products  are  now  outstanding.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  verifying  the  validity  of  these  warehouse  receipts 
as  an  instrument  of  credit  by  maintaining  a  check  of  the 
products  back  of  them  can  be  carried  out  only  by  making  examina¬ 
tions  . 


c.  Over -all  operation  of  program  improved.  Decentralization  of 
certain  functions  formerly  assigned  to  the  Washington  office 
has  made  for  more  efficient  and  more  economical  operations  as 
follows : 

(1)  Tariffs  filed  by  warehousemen,  formerly  reviewed  and 
analyzed  in  the  Washington  office  are  now  filed  in  the 
nine  field  offices.  Field  supervisors  analyze  changes 
and  deal  directly  with  warehousemen.  Only  unusual 
situations  are  referred  to  Washington  for  review  and 
assistance . 

(2)  Preparation  of  annual  renewal  bonds,  formerly  a  function 
of  the  Washington  office  was  transferred  to  the  field  of¬ 
fices  in  1956. 

(3)  These  operational  changes  have  resulted  in  the  release  of 

1  2  Washington  employees  to  strengthen  the  examining  staff 

in  the  field. 

6 .  Federal  Cost  of  Regulatory  Activities . 


I955 

1957(Est.) 

1956  (Est.) 

Total  cost  of  activity . . 

Less  reimbursements . 

1,633,537 

1,366 

1,808,350 

250 

2,164,700 

Paid  from  appropriation . 

1,632,221 

1,808,100 

2,164,700 

Less  income  to  General  Revenue 

Fund  of  Treasury . 

65,803 

65,375 

65,375 

Net  Cost  to  taxpayer 

1,566,418 

1,742,725 

2,099,325 

Percent  of  total  cost 

charged  to  taxpayer . 

96 

96 

97 

Percent  of  total  cost 

covered  by  revenue . 

4 

4 

3 
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V,,  Admin  i  strati  on  and  Coordination  of  State  Payments 


Current  Activities: 

This  project  covers  the  administration  and  coordination  of  the  Federal 
matched-fund  cooperative  marketing  service  work  performed  by  the  States 
with  the  assistance  of  Federal  funds  provided  under  the  appropriation 
’’Payments  to  States,  Territories,  and  Possessions.”  During  fiscal  year 
1956  this  work  was  carried  on  through  109  approved  line  projects  by  38 
States  and  3  Territories.  This  compares  with  96  line  projects  in  36 
States  and  3  Territories  in  1955. 

1.  Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends 

a.  National  workshop  aimed  at  strengthening  marketing  services  through 
research.  The  annual  Marketing  Service  workshop,  attended  by  l4o 
officials  from  30  States,  Territories  and  the  Department,  was  held  at 
Furdue  University.  Discussions  were  held  in  grout)  sessions  and 
individually.  They  covered  all  phases  of  the  ANA  program  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  the  need  for  strengthening  the  marketing  services 
through  the  application  of  research  findings.  Methods  of  improving  the 
program  were  also  discussed  at  various  meetings  of  State  Commissioners 
of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Association  of  Marketing  Officials. 

b .  Regional  conference  held  to  improve  effectiveness  of  egg  marketing 
program,  in  addition  to  the  national  workshop,  a  2-day  regional  " 

conference  was  held  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  8  states  interested  in  improving  the  operation  of  their 
egg  laws  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  egg  marketing  programs.  Par¬ 
ticipants  included  specialists  and  industry  representatives  frcm 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

c. . Detailed  reports  on  each  project  were  received  frcm  each  state, 

studied,  and  suggestions  made  for  improvement.  Summaries  of  work 
done  in  each  State  were  reproduced  and  sent  to  all  States,  Research 
findings  useful  in  the  State  projects  were  assembled  and  sent  to 
each  State  working  on  the  subject  covered.  The  program  was  analyzed 
carefully  by  an  advisory  committee  representing  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  by  the  advisory  committees  established  to 
review  all  commodity  and  functional  activities. 
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(b)  Payments  to  States,  Territories,  and  Possessions 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  and  base  for  1958  .  $1,160,000 

Budget  Estimate ,  1958  .................. . ...... .  1,260,000 

Increase  (for  additional  marketing  service  work  by  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  similar  agencies  under 

matched  fund  projects)  . .  . . . . . . . . . . .........  +100,000 

|i  :  .  -  .1  ,•  .  ,  .  .  '  .  " 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1958 

(estimated) 

Payments  for  marketing  serv¬ 
ice  work  under  sec.  204(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1946  .......... 

$1,000,000 

i $1,160,000 

+$100,000(1) 

$1,260,000 

INCREASE 


(l)  Increase  of  $100,000  for  additional  matched-fund  marketing  service  work 
by  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  other  appropriate  State  agencies. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  current  scope  of  agricultural  problems  requires  an 
increase  in  the  effective  work  State  marketing  agencies  can  do  toward 
their  solution.  Because  of  current  problems  of  surpluses  and  levered 
net  farm  income,  rising  marketing  orta,  Reduction  shifts  in  many  areas 
which  are  creating  marketing  problems,  and  the  continuous  adjustment 
required  of  the  marketing  system  to  technological  progress,  this  increase 
is  needed  to  get  more  work  by  the  States  in  the  marketing  field. 

These  State  agencies  are  probably  better  qualified  through  the  wide 
experience  of  their  personnel  than  any  other  in  rendering  on-the-spot 
assistance  to  producers  and  individual  firms  in  making  marketing  research 
results  effective  in  local  and  regional  marketing  problems.  By  adapting 
research  results  and  improved  marketing  practices  to  the  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  own  areas  they  help  to  increase  outlets,  move  seasonal 
surpluses,  reduce  marketing  costs  and  maintain  product  quality. 

The  increase  would  enable  States  to  conduct  some  of  the  needed  projects 

for  which  1957  funds  were  insufficient.  Increasingly  in  recent  years  as 
the  greater  need  for  this  work  has  developed  and  as  the  program  has 
helped  States  to  deal  more  effectively  with  marketing  problems,  the  State 
governments  (and  also  industry  groups)  have  made  more  funds  available. 
Most  State  legislatures  are  meeting  this  winter.  lVkny  have  before  them 
proposals  to  increase  the  funds  available  for  this  marketing  service 
work.  Some  States  do  not  permit  the  State  funds  to  be  expended  unless 
they  are  spent  as  a  part  of  this  Federal-State  program. 
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The  distribution  of  funds  to  the  States  each  year,  which  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  achieving  the  greatest  amount  of  marketing  service  results 
from  the  available  appropriation,  has  left  unmatched  many  useful  and 
needed  projects,  some  of  which  were  recommended  as  first  priority  by 
the  Advisory  Committees.  The  increase  would  permit  the  States  to  accom¬ 
plish  some  of  this  work  in  1958® 

All  work  approved  by  Advisory  Committees .  All  the  current  matched-fund 
marketing  serviee  work  has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  Advisory  Committees „  The  projects  approved  for  expan¬ 
sion  will  likewise  be  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  these  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Most  of  increase  would  be  used  for  expansion  of  work  by  States  already 

in  program e  Since  most  of  "the  important  agricultural  States  in  the 

country  are  currently  cooperating  in  this  activity,  the  major  part  of 
the  increase  would  be  used  to  expand  matched-fund  marketing  service  work 
in  the  States  now  in  the  program,.  The  balance  would  be  utilized  to 
initiate  the  program  in  other  States. 

The  increase  would  be  used  principally  in  the  following  fields  of  work: 

(a)  Increasing  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 

1.  Finding  markets  for  local  seasonal  surpluses.  Producers  are 
assisted  in  disposing  of  local  seasonal  surpluses  by  providing 
shippers,  brokers,  truckers,  and  other  potential  buyers  with 
up-to-date  information  on  (a)  location,  (b)  anticipated  supplies, 
(c)  harvest  dates,  and  (d)  peak  marketing  periods  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  concerned,  and  by  conducting  special  promotional  campaigns 
during  the  surplus  periods . 

2.  Increasing  consumption  of  products  chronically  in  abundant  supply 
by  (a)  assistance  to  producers,  shippers,  wholesalers,  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  their  year-round  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  activities,  (b)  special  surveys  to 
determine  trade  opinion  regarding  improvement  shippers  should 
make  in  their  grading,  packing  and  other  marketing  practices  to 
increase con sumer  acceptability  of  their  products. 

(b)  Reducing  costs  and  improving  operating  efficiency. 

A  portion  of  the  proposed  increase  would  be  used  to  expand  services 
to  assist  producers,  processors  and  others  in  reducing  marketing 
costs  through  the  application  of  improved  methods.  Recent  research 
results  indicate,  for  example,  the  savings  that  can  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  newly  developed  fruit  and  vegetable  containers, 
improved  transportation  methods,  the  adoption  of  such  techniques 
as  transporting  milk  in  bulk  rather  than  cans,  and  grading  eggs  on 
a  case  lot  sample  basis  to  avoid  the  examination  of  each  egg„ 
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Studies  of  plant  layouts  and  handling  equipment  show  how  efficiencies 
can  be  obtained  in  eviscerating  poultry;  aerating,  drying  and  stor¬ 
ing  grain;  handling  livestock  in  country  auction  and  concentration 
yards;  handling  milk  in  country  plants  and  disposing  of  dairy  plant 
waste;  moving  fruits  and  vegetables  into,  within  and  out  of  whole¬ 
sale  warehouses;  and  other  types  of  processing  and  marketing  oper¬ 
ations  . 


(c)  Maintaining  product  quality . 

Marketing  services  aimed  at  maintaining  the  quality  of  farm  products 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  farm  until  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  at  the  retail  level  would  be  expanded.  Much  waste  and 
quality  losses  'are  caused  by  improper  methods  of  handling.  These 
losses  in  the  quality  and  nutritive  value  of  the  products  which  go 
into  consumption  increase  marketing  costs  and  hamper  efforts  to 
expand  markets „ 

The  portion  of  the  increase  used  to  asoist  in  reducing  these  losses 
would  be  used  for  such  activities  as  (a)  solving  quality  problems 
associated  with  milk  stored  on  the  farm  and  transported  in  bulk 
tanks,  and  milk  moved  through  e'leaned-in-place  pipe  line  installa¬ 
tions;  (b)  handling  and  storage  techniques  and  equipment  for  grain 
which  will  prevent  rodent  and  insect  infestation  and  deterioration 
due  to  moisture;  (c)  demonstrating  new  objective  methods  and  devices 
for  measuring  maturity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  so  that  producers 
can  more  accurately  determine  when  to  harvest  to  insure  maximum 
shipping  or  processing  quality;  and  (d)  demonstrating  ways  of  avoid¬ 
ing  bruising  and  loss  of  condition  of  poultry  and  livestock  as  they 
move  through  the  marketing  system. 

Plan  of  Work:  Based  on  the  approval  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
projects  proposed  by  the  States,  which  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  program,  funds  would  be  paid  to  the  States.  These 
funds,  with  at  least  an  equal  amount  supplied  by  the  States,  would  be 
used  by  the  State  to  carry  on  the  work  under  the  approved  projects. 
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STATUS  CF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities; 

By  getting  practical  application  of  improved  marketing  practices  through 
work  by  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  similar  State  agencies,  this 
program  aids  in  maintaining  quality,  expanding  outlets  for  farm  products, 
and  reducing  losses  from  spoilage  by  improving  efficiency  in  handling  and 
preparation  for  market.  The  program  also  aids  in  the  movement  of  seasonal 
surpluses  to  their  best  market,  in  the  reduction  of  marketing  costs,  and 
helps  to  increase  returns  to  farmers  from  the  marketing  of  their  products. 

The  federal  payments,  authorized  by  Section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  19^6,  are  made  under  cooperative  agreements  between  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Bureaus  of  Market  and  similar  State  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  eligible 
marketing  service  activities  on  a  matched  fund  basis.  The  States  contri¬ 
bute  at  least  half  of  the  cost  and  perform  the  work  with  State  personnel. 

The  amount  of  the  federal  payment  to  the  State  is  not  governed  by  formula. 
Payments  are  based  upon  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  urgency  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  service  problem  confronting  the  State,  the  probable  effectiveness 
of  the  proposed  plans  for  solving  or  alleviating  the  problems,  the  ability 
of  the  State  to  carry  out  the  program  proposed,  and  the  availability  of 
matching  funds. 

Georgia,  Missouri,  and  Vermont  entered  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1956, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  States  and  Territories  in  this  activity  to 
4l.  Separate  State  projects  conducted  totaled  109*  an  increase  of  9  over 
1955.  As  in  most  recent  years,  emphasis  in  these  projects  has  been  placed 
on  improving  or  maintaining  product  quality  and  expanding  market  outlets 
for  agricultural  products. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1 .  Louisiana  and  Kentucky  strawberry  growers  assisted  in  moving  large 
crops  at  satisfactory  prices .  By  following  recommendations  of  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  specialists  in  picking,  grading,  packing,  and 
handling,  strawberry  growers  of  Louisiana  and  Kentucky  were  able  to  mar¬ 
ket  crops  double  the  size  of  those  last  season  at  good  prices.  Louisiana 
growers  sold  788,000  crates  in  1956  compared  to  352,000  in  1955*  and  for 
Kentucky  growers  the  sales  were  536*000  crates  in  1956  against  262,000  in 
1955.  The  profitable  marketing  of  these  increased  supplies  at  only  slight¬ 
ly  reduced  per-crate  prices,  was  accomplished  despite  larger  strawberry 
supplies  from  competing  areas. 
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2.  New  York  State  apple  and  maple  syrup  producers  profit  from  special 
market  Information  program.  Fcir  apples,  32  weekly  reports  on  prices, 
storage  holdings,  and  movements  to  market,  enabled  producers  and  local 
marketing  agencies  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  marketing  opportunities 
for  their  apple  crop  which  represents  a  commercial  production  averaging 
20  million  bushels  annually.  The  reports  for  maple  syrup  included  data 
on  weekly  production  prospects,  supplies,  and  gallon  and  bulk  prices  by 
grade.  According  to  producers,  these  timely  reports  effectively  assisted 
them  in  obtaining  the  best  prices  for  their  product,  of  which  New  York 
State  is  the  second  largest  producer. 

3*  Grain  sanitation  program  expanded  in  North  Dakota.  In  North  Dakota 
work  was  expanded  on  the  grain  sanitation  program  which  emphasizes  the 
prevention  of  deterioration  and  the  elimination  of  contamination  of  grain 
in  storage  by  rodents,  birds,  and  insects.  Reports  from  the  State  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  work  has  reduced  substantially  in  the  program  areas,  the 
quantity  of  contaminated  grain  which  has  to  be  sold  at  a  discount. 

Feeder  calf  sales  in  Tennessee  increased  income  of  producers.  Assis¬ 
tance  provided  by  marketing  specialists  of  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  conducting  11  feeder  calf  sales  at  local  market  points 
throughout  the  State  last  year,  is  credited  with  increasing  producer  returns 
by  about  $32,000  on  the  4785  head  sold.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  premium 
of  ly  cents  per  pound  over  calves  of  the  same  quality  sold  at  regular 
sales.  Increasing  benefits  in  future  years  from  the  example  of  these 
sales  is  expected,  since  from  them  producers  learn  how  to  grade,  sort, 
and  pool  their  calves  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  prices. 

5-  North  Carolina  cattle  feeders  profited  from  marketing  assistance.  The 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  assisted  feeders  with  small  lots 
of  cattle  in  making  direct  sales  to  packing  plants  on  the  basis  of  carcass 
grade  and  yield.  By  marketing  these  cattle  in  this  manner,  feeders  real¬ 
ized  from  ly  to  3  cents  per  pound  live  weight  more  than  they  would  have 
through  the  usual  auction  method. 

6 .  Marketing  assistance  program  increased  returns  to  Mi ssissippi  vege - 
table  and  pecan  growers .  Marketing  agents  of  the  Mississippi  Department 
of  Agriculture  assisted  some  15,000  vegetable  and  pecan  growers  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  returns  last  year  by  showing  them  the  proper  methods  of  harvest¬ 
ing,  grading,  packing,  and  packaging  their  products.  This  work  was  concen¬ 
trated  at  the  Farmers  Central  Market  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  the 
several  seasonal  branch  markets  over  the  State  through  which  about  $8 
million  worth  of  Mississippi-grown  products  moved  during  the  year.  Acreage 
restrictions  on  basic  crops  has  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  a  number  of 
vegetable  items  by  growers  with  limited  experience  in  vegetable  marketing- 
Guidance  provided  these  growers  enabled  them  to  increase  returns  by  as 
much  as  20  percent. 
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7 .  Marketing  program  improved  returns  to  "~e st  Virginia  broiler  producers. 

Ls  a  result  of  the  marketing  assistance  given  the  broiler  industry  by  the 
best  Virginia  Department  of  agriculture,  broiler  growers  of  that  State 
received  additional  returns  last  year  estimated  at  U75>,000  on  the  22 
million  birds  marketed.  This  increased  income,  equivalent  to  nearly  3/U 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  was  achieved  by  giving  growers  the  current  facts 

on  the  marketing  situation  and  furnishing  buyers  over  the  -Test  Virginia 
market  territory  with  information  on  individual  flocks.  In  conjunction 
with  the  auction  method  of  selling,  also  sponsored  under  this  program  by 
the  ’Test  Virginia  Department  of  agriculture,  this  information  program  has 
greatly  aided  the  marketing  of  the  State's  broiler  production,  aid  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced  costs  for  both  the  grower  and  buyer. 

8.  Quality  improvement 'work  on  Minnesota  dairy  products  continued. 

During  the  19p6  summer  season,  this  State  Department  of  Agriculture  program 
under  which  a  Mobile  Bacteriological  Laboratory  moves  about  the  State  exam¬ 
ining  raw  milk,  milk  in  various  stages  of  processing,  and  pasteurized  dairy 
products  in  order  to  ascertain  sources  of  contamination,  and  to  suggest 
measures  to  plant  managers  for  quality  improvement,  was  conducted  in  Stearns, 
Benton,  Morrison,  and  Sherburne  counties o 

The  improved  quality  of  Minnesota  dairy  products  resulting  from  this 
program,  as  shewn  by  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  samples  that  meet 
State  standards,  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  competitive  position  of 
Minnesota  diary  products. 

Distribution  of  Payments 

The  allotments,  by  States,  for  1956  and  1957  are  shown  in  the  following 
table , 


ALLOTMENTS  BY  STATES 


Actual  :  Estimated 

1956 :  1957 


Alabama  . .... .  :  17,211  :  26,700 

Arkansas  .  :  13,214  :  -  - 

California . :  98,922  :  100,000 

Colorado . . .  :  5,105  :  -  — 

Florida  .  :  45,000  :  62,800 

Georgia  .  :  13 >300  :  52,127 

Illinois  .  :  26,362  :  23,608 

Indiana  .  :  41,755  :  52,300 

Iowa  . :  10,000  :  10,000 

Kansas  . :  49,285  :  53,980 

Kentucky  .  :  24,954  :  29,234 

Louisiana . . .  :  65,850  :  67,655 

Maine . :  40,500  :  55,500 

Maryland  . . :  17, 507  :  19,500 

Massachusetts  . . :  7>700  :  2,700 

Michigan  .  :  18,927  :  25,690 

Minnesota  . :  23,961  :  24,388 

Mississippi  .  :  36,341  :  53>3 19 

Missouri  . . :  38,600  :  21,000 

Montana .  :  2,695  :  8,000 

New  Jersey  . .  :  2,66l  :  6,065 

New  York  . :  26,664  :  24,275 

North  Carolina  . :  58,856  :  70,8l4 

North  Dakota  .  :  24,000  :  32,886 

Ohio  .  :  11,500  :  11,500 

Oklahoma . :  23,000  :  23,000 

Oregon  . . :  6,895  :  27,218 

Pennsylvania . :  7,000  :  11,544 

South  Carolina .  :  6,l4o  :  6,l4o 

South  Dakota .  :  4,813  '  7,000 

Tennessee  .  :  14,524  :  17,407 

Texas  . :  15,123  :  22,000 

Vermont  . .  :  750  :  4,500 

Virginia . :  38,140  :  47,000 

Washington . . .  :  37,000  :  9,280 
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Actual  :  Estimated 

 : 1956  : 1957 

West  Virginia . . .  :  32,000  :  32,000 

Wisconsin  . .  :  65,992  :  80,000 

Wyoming  .  :  7,000  :  11,090 

Alaska  . .  :  3,76^  :  7,030 

Hawaii  . . . .  :  -  - ■  -  :  8,750 

Puerto  Rico  .  :  16,989  :  12,000 

TOTAL  .  :  $1,000,000  :  -$1,160,000 


I 
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(c)  School  Lunch  Program 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  and  base  for  1958 
Budget  Estimate,  19 58 
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100,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

* 

• 

a 

s  1957 

1956  :  (estimated) 

0 

4 

Increase  or: 

Decrease  ; 

Retirement  ;  1958 

Costs  :  (estimated) 

(P.L.  854)  : 

1,  Food  assistance: 

a 

0 

• 

(a)  Cash  payments  to 

• 

• 

Std/t  3  S  ©♦©•©•oooaooa 

$66,871,676  :  $33,600,000 

; $83, 600, 000 

(b)  Commodity  pro- 

• 

curement 

14,825,739  :  15,000,000 

-$37,400(1):  14,962,600 

2,  Operating  expenses  ,, 

1,089,022  :  1,400,000 

+  37; 400(1):  1,437; 400 

Unobligated  balance  „ 0  a , 

448,835  : 

—  :  — 

Total  retirement  costs 

• 

• 

c 

(P  *L  4  )  ©o*t>o©caoo® 

[-  -]  :  r-  -1 

[+65*3003  :  [65,300] 

Total  available  or  esti- 

0 

• 

-  0 

IH3/fc0  9OO®®eO«-30OCCOO*« 

83,235,272  ;  3.00,000,000 

s 100, 000, 000 

Transfer  in  1957  esti- 

0 

mates  to  "Salaries  and 

0 

• 

expenses,  Office  of  the 

« 

• 

Secretary  of  Agricul- 

• 

0 

ture"  . . . . 

925  2 

Total  appropriation  or 

• 

• 

estimate  ©••oeooc»oco* 

83,236,197  2 

(l)  An  additional  $37;400  is  required  in  ‘'Operating  expenses"  to  cover  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  contribution  to  the  retirement  fund,  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  Section  6,  Commodity  procurement.  The  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  retirement  contribution  is  $65,300  of  which  it  is  planned  to  absorb 
$27,900,  Any  further  absorption  would  reduce  the  level  of  operations  below 
the  minimum  required  for  effective  administration  of  this  program,  A  full 
explanation  of  retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Explanatory  Notes, 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  School  Lunch  Program  is  designed  to: 

1.  Broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  commodities  by: 

a.  Providing  an  expanded  market  for  agricultural  commodities 
through  local  purchases  of  food  by  school  lunch  programs  in 
commercial  channels  of  trade, 

b.  Serving  as  a  valuable  outlet  for  agricultural  commodities 
purchased  by  the  Department  to  alleviate  local  and  seasonal 
surpluses  ; 

c.  Expanding  the  outlet  for  highly  nutritious  foods,  particularly 
in  areas  of  nutritional  deficiencies ; 

d.  Introducing  a  wider  variety  of  foods,  thus  creating  a  demand 
for  commodities  that  many  housewives  would  not  otherwise  buy, 

2,  Improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nations* s  children  by; 

a.  Providing  them  a  well-balanced  lunch  at  school  to  help  fill 
their  daily  nutritional  requirements. 

Experience  indicates  that  children  who  get  lunch  under  this 
program,  compared  with  those  who  do  not,  show: 

(1)  more  rapid  gain  in  weight  and  height; 

(2)  better  attendance  records; 

(3)  improvement  in  scholastic  standing; 

(li)  better  deportment; 

(5)  higher  resistance  to  colds  and  other  illnesses, 

b.  Developing  proper  and  nutritionally  beneficial  food  habits 
which  will  continue  in  later  life. 

Current  activity  under  the  program  includes: 

1,  Furnishing  cash  assistance  to  schools  for  food  purchases  by: 

a.  Apportioning  among  the  States  and  Territories  a  minimum  of  75 
percent  of  the  total  funds  available  on  the  basis  of  need  as 
indicated  by: 

(1)  State  per  capita  income  compared  with  United  States  per 
capita  income; 

(2)  State  population  of  children  5  to  17  years  of  age. 
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b.  Paying  the  apportioned  funds  to  state  agencies  on  a  quarterly 
basis  to  enable  then  to  reinburse  participating  schools  for  a 
portion  of  the  food  costs  of  lunches  served  vhen  the  schools: 

(1)  agree  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis; 

(2)  serve  neals  nesting  nininun  nutritional  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  agriculture; 

(3)  offer  luncheon  to  all  children  attending  the  school  and 
serve  it  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  children  vho  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost; 

(4)  agree  to  purchase  coomodities  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  _gri culture  as  being  in  abundance, 

c.  Paying  the  funds  directly  to  participating  private  schools  in 
the  27  States  and  nc.uaii  uhere  State  lavs  forbid  disbursement 
of  Federal  funds  by  State  agencies  to  private  schools,  (a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  State's  total  apportionment  is  set 
aside  for  this  pvmoose.) 

2 .  Furnishing  food  items  to  schools  for  lunch  programs  by  distributing 
to  schools  through  State  distributing  agencies,  coomodities  ac¬ 

quired  under: 

a.  Section  6,  Fational  School  Lunch  ^ct.  Commodities  are 
purchased  on  the  basis  of  their  nutritional  value  and 
acceptability,  and  distributed  to  schools  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  program  under  this  act, 

b.  Removal  of  Surplus  agricultural  Commodities  (Section  32), 

Surplus  commodities  are  purchased  for  donation  to  authorized 
outlets,  including  all  eligible  school  lunch  programs. 

c.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Commodities  acquired  under 
price  support  programs  may  be  donated  to  authorized  outlets, 
including  all  eligible  school  lunch  programs,  (oection  413, 
agricultural  net  of  1949,  as  amended, ) 

3 .  Furnishing  administrative  and  technical  assistance  to  State  agencies 
and  participating  schools  uith  respect  to : 

a.  manage., lent  of  funds 

b.  purchase  and  storage  of  food 

c.  proper  use  of  equipment 

d.  preparation  and  serving  of  meals 

e.  maintenance  of  records  and  prepare tion  of  reports 

f.  development  of  recipes,  particularly  to  utilize  donated  and 
plentiful  commodities 

g.  reasons  for  participation  and  non-participation  in  program. 
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It.  Making  reviews  and  audits  which  provide  for: 

a.  annual  audits  of  the  records  of  State  agencies  and  selected 
schools ; 

b.  comprehensive  administrative  analyses  of  State  agencies' 
operations  under  the  program; 

c.  administrative  reviews  in  individual  schools  as  necessary. 
Examples  of  recent  progress  and  trends: 

The  School  Lunch  Program  furnished  noon-day  meals  to  about  1/3  of  the 
Nation's  35, 000, 000  school  children  in  the  fiscal  year  1956.  This 
program  also  utilized  2.7  billion  pounds  of  food,  of  which  2.3  billion 
pounds  were  purchased  in  local  markets  and  .4  billion  pounds  were  donated 
by  the  Department. 

A.  Peal;  month  participation  was  10. 5  million  children  in  1956 

Participation  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
Fiscal  Years  1955  and  1956,  by  month 


Number  of  Schools  :  Number  of  Children 


Month 

Fiscal 

Years 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956“ 

July  . 

August  . 

September  . 

October  . 

November  . 

December  . 

January  . 

February  . . 

March  . 

April  . . 

i'i€Ly  ••#••••••••••••••••••••• 

June  . 

17414 

7,645 

52,464 

56,373 

58,468 

58,692 

58,860 

59,066 

59,485 

58,731 

54,448 

18,981 

1,379 

6,051 

51,045 

53,945 

56,140 

56,511 

56,849 

57,088 

57,077 

56,656 

53,007 

15,368 

170,225 

877,300 

9,729,094 

10,671,446 

10,972,245 

10,861,575 

10,647,971 

10,501,844 

10,597,669 

10,277,660 

9,676,572 

3,755,591 

156,726“ 

837,266 

9,512,147 

10,215,831 

10,536,029 

10,399,229 

10,304,521 

10,199,974 

10,048,775 

9,723,959 

9,201,658 

3,232,814 

Average,  Sept.  -  June  . 

Peal;  number  . 

53,557 

59,^85 

51,369 

57,088 

9,769,167 

10,972,21*5 

9,337,494 

10,536,029 

Peal;  Month  . . 

March 

February 

November 

November 

Year  to  year  comparisons  in  number  of  schools  participating  are  affected 
by  the  school  consolidation  program. 


B .  Number  of  Each  Type  of  Meal  Served  and  Federal  Reimbursement  Bate 


:  No .  of  meals  served  :Federal  Reimbursement  Rates  1/ 

Item  :  1955  :  1958  :  1955  :  1956  (Prelim.) 

_ :  (billion)  :  (billion)  :  (Avg.  cents)  :  (Avg.  cents) 

Type  A  Meal  ( l/ 3  -  l/2  :  :  : 

daily  nutritional  :  :  :  .  :  p  , 

needs)  . :  1 .47 6  :  1.6o4  :  k.h  £/  :  4.0  =/ 

Type  B  Meal  (same  as  :  :  :  : 

A  but  in  smaller  :  :  :  :  . 

quantities) .  :  .006  :  .004  :  3.1  2/  :  3-0  -J 

Type  C  Meal  (l/2  pint:  :  :  : 

of  milk  only)  .  :  .325  :  .119  :  1.0  :  1.0 

Total  . .  1 .667  :  1,727  :  ~  3.6  : _ 3-9 

Meals  served  free  or  :  :  :  : 

at  re  due  e  d_p  ri  ces  : _ .190  : _ .173  : _ -  - _ : _ -  - _ 


1 /  Maximum  rate  permitted:  Type  A  -  9  cents  j'  Type  B  -  6  cents;  Type  C  -  2  cent: 
2/  Average  rate  per  complete  meal  with  milk. 


C .  Method  of  Financing  the  Program 


Item 

Fiscal  Year 

1955 

1956 

1957  (Est.) 

Federal  Contribution: 

Direct  appropriation 

School  Lunch  Act: 

Cash  payments  . 

Section  6  . . . 

Total  . 

Donated  commodities 

Section  32  . 

Section  4l6  . . 

Total  . 

Special  Milk  Program  . 

$69,142,000 

12,830,253 

$67,145,648 

14,802,020 

$83,600,000 

15,000,000 

81,972,253 

81,947,668 

98,600,000 

26,936,287 

43,369,550 

65,345,401 

34,600,803 

119,124,800 

3,486,400 

70,305,837 

99,946,204 

122,611,200 

17,241,055 

46,275,072 

-^60,000,000 

Total,  Federal  Contribution  . . 

State  Contribution: 

State  and  local  government 

contributions  . 

Other  local  contributions  . 

Payments  by  children  . 

Total,  State  and  local 

contributions  . . . 

Total  . 

“1697519,145  ' 

22'S7i.6B7944“ 

"281,211,200 

68,991,000 

53,908,000 

336,362,000 

75,000,000 

65,000,000 

379,000,000 

80,000,000 

70,000,000 

415,000,000 

459,261,000 

zt 

519,000,000 

565,000,000 

"628,780,145 

747,168,944 

846,211,200 

. . —  ■  . .  .  .  — — — ---■  ■  "  t — - ^ - £ — ■ 

1/  Represents  estimated  requirements  based  upon  expenditures  during  fiscal 
year  1956-  Distribution  of  additional  funds  to  schools  is  contingent 
upon  justification  of  need.  A  total  of  $75; 000, 000  is  authorized  for 
program  including  nonprofit  child-care  institutions.  2 /  Preliminary. 

D.  Benefits  to  Agriculture : 

Commodities  utilized  during  1956  in  the  School  Lunch  Program  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $488-7  million.  Of  this  amount,  about  $374-0  million  was  expended 
by  schools  locally — both  Federal  and  State  funds.  The  remaining  $ll4 . 7 
million  is  the  estimated  cost  of  352 .1  million  pounds  of  commodities 
which  the  Department  purchased  and  distributed  to  schools  under  Section  6 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  1935;  as 
amended,  and  Section  4l6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194 9,  as  amended. 
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E •  Commodities  Distributed  to  the  School  Lunch  Programs  during 

Fiscal  Years  1935  and  1956: 


Program  and  Commodity 

Fiscal  Year  1955 

Fiscal  Year  1956 

Pounds 

Amount 

Pounds 

Amount 

Section  6  -  School 

Lunch  Act: 

Apricots  . 

Beans ,  canned  . . . 

8,362,897 

$836,290 

4,229,215 

$1,462,463 

Cherries,  canned 

-  - 

-  - 

10,283,744 

1,369,795 

Grapefruit,  cnnd. 

12,031,720 

1,523,216 

17,593,687 

2,098,927 

Hamburger,  frozen 

-  - 

-  - 

12,245,145 

4,192,738 

Orange  juice, 
concentrate  . . . 

5,565,987 

997,099 

3,656,530 

815, 4c6 

Peaches,  canned  . 

36,161,297 

4,520,162 

-  - 

-  - 

Peanut  butter  . . . 

5,474,579 

1,461,165 

5,242,405 

1,331,047 

Peas,  canned  .... 

9,428,178 

901,334 

17,171,1H 

1,799,532 

Tomatoes,  canned 

20,139,386 

1,971,644 

17,031,585 

1,732,112 

Tomato  paste  .... 

4,706,254 

619,343 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  . 

101,890,278 

12,830,253-"- 

87,453,422 

l4, 802, 020 

-Excludes  $5,308  representing  loss  in  shipment  and  failure  to  meet 
specifications . 


Section  32: 

Beans ,  dry  . . . 

Beef  . 

26,996,847 

25,276,464 

6,627,461 

2,834,669 

10,148,500 

4,031,484 

19,290,686 

1,776,672 

Butter  . 

Cabbage  . . 

18,130,716 

277,350 

10,267,000 

19,394,438 

11,730,573 

6,656 

4,527,747 

4,021,176 

Cheese  . 

Cottonseed  oil  and 

shortening  . 

Cranberry  sause, 
canned  . 

5,495,078 

25,662,660 

5,667,424 

3,361,636 

451,665 

2,202,977 

5,774,099 

575,810 

436,004 

81,480 

Figs .  canned  . 

Honey . . 

Lard  . . 

8,090,810 

6,803,363 

64,858,526 

1,260,548 

1,251,819 

38,831,296 

Milk  . 

Pork,  canned  and 
frozen  . 

4,474,987 

850,248 

Potatoes  . 

43,400 

1,016 

Potatoes,  sweet  ... 
Prunes  . . 

11,101,200 

6,215,692 

7,238,691 

580,593 

481,716 

876,605 

Rice  . 

_  - 

«.  - 

Total  . 

104,057,622 

"26,936/287 

“171,668,472 

65,345,401 

Section  4l6: 

Beans  . 

-  - 

-  - 

5,423,255 

499,482 

Butter  . 

42,174,366 

28,286,347 

32,976,898 

21,336,053 

Cheese  . 

24,779,598 

10,543,719 

18,696,678 

8, 245,235 

Corn  . . 

-  - 

-  - 

3,696,458 

136,399 

Milk  . 

17,994,910 

3,510,807 

15,301,498 

2,815,475 

Rice  . . . 

6,749,851 

1,028,677 

10,199,107 

1,235,112 

Wheat  . 

-  - 

-  - 

6,728,211 

333,047 

Total  . 

91,698,725 

43,369,550 

93,022,105 

'  34,600,803 

Grand  Total  . . . 

297,646,625 

83,136,090 

352,1^3,999 

114,748,224 

F.  Estimated  Value  of  Commodities  Distributed  to  the  School  Lunch  Program 


_ Fiscal  Year  1956 _  _ _ 

State  :  Section  6  :  Section  32  : Section  416  Total 

Alabama  . . . $480,352  :  $1,956,709  :  $1,034,490  :  $3,473,551 

Arizona  .  :  117,826  :  509,715  :  321,871  :  949,412 

Arkansas  .  :  287,796  :  1,208,599  :  670,677  :  2,167,072 

California  .  :  682,305  :  3,729,801  :  2,081,345  : ■  6,493,451 

Colorado  .  :  123,050  :  569,013  ;  445,142  :  1,157,205 

Connecticut  .  :  138,917  :  598,711  355,561  :  1, 093,189 

Delaware  .  :  23,989  :  160,798  :  42,479  s  227,266 

District  of  Columbia  :  17,908  :  123,971  ‘  55,369  •  197,248 

Florida  .  :  462,563  :  1,850,982  :  855,568  :  3,169,113 

Georgia  . :  590,846  :  2,197,547  :  1,101,712  :  3,890,105 

Idaho  .  :  96,583  :  301, 166  :  143,646  :  5^1, 3^5 

Illinois  . :  538,171  :  2,420,485  :  1,434,188  :  4,392,844 

Indiana  .  :  393,107  :  1,294,390  :  535,825  :  2,223,322 

Iowa  .  :  291,135  :  792,242  :  448,576  :  1,531,953 

Kansas  . .  :  177, 4l6  :  868,511  :  585,677  :  1,631, 6o4 

Kentucky . :  4l2,lo4  :  1,771,584  928,832  :  3,112,520 

Louisiana  .  :  709,567  :  2,720,279  :  1,286,936  :  4,716,782 

Maine  .  :  78,855  :  304,874  :  154,418  :  538,147 

Maryland  . :  178,007  :  733,767  :  297,632  :  I,209,4c6 

Massachusetts  - - :  259,984  :  1,614,507  :  924,882  :  2,799,323 

Michigan  . 373,851  :  1,529,060  :  892,598"  2,795,509 

Minnesota  .  :  381,099  :  1,214,859  :  696,713  :  2,292,671 

Mississippi  .  :  327,044  :  1,228,378  :  580,445  :  2,135,867 

Missouri  .  :  405,637  :  1,502,203  :  594,127  :  2,501,967 

Montana  .  :  50,699  :  228,167  :  122,363  :  401,229 

Nebraska  . . :  86,482  :  345,009  :  198,341  :  629,832" 

Nevada  . :  12,682  :  45,050  :  31,137  :  88,869 

New  Hampshire  .  :  52,003  :  261,597  :  183,371  :  496,971 

New  Jersey  .  :  182, 815  :  1,629,972  :  917,118  :  2,729,905 

New  Mexico  .  :  64,794  :  683,585  :  396,014  :  1,144,393 

New  York  . ~7  857, 4l9  :  4, 688",  784  :  1,744,109  1  7,290/312 

North  Carolina  .  :  756,638  :  2,825,858  :  1,325,915  :  4,908,411 

North  Dakota  .  :  75,284  :  324,702  :  165,245  :  565,231 

Ohio  .  :  682,664  :  2,873,8c 6  :  1,481,899  :  5,038,369 

Oklahoma  .  ;  267,012  :  1,689,284  ;  993,628  :  2,949,924 

Oregon  . .  :  189,270  :  6'54',l6l  :  395,567  :  1,238,998" 

Pennsylvania  .  :  519, 6l4  :  2,907,679  :  1,402,446  :  4,829,739 

Rhode  Island .  :  37,084  :  205,059  :  110,285  :  352,428 

South  Carolina  .  :  405,277  :  1,486,462  :  832,183  :  2,723,922 

South  Dakota  .  ;  47,829  :  207,165  :  98,800  :  353,794 

Tennessee  .  :  519, &W~‘  2,316,388  :  1,296,146  :  4,132,174" 

Texas  .  :  700,303  :  3,456,517  :  1,875,023  :  6,031,843 

Utah  .  :  121,330  :  463,704  :  224,373  :  809, 407 

Vermont  .  :  38,372  :  270,775  :  95,451  :  404,598 

Virginia  .  :  427,846  :  1,873,50 8  :  1,007,691  :  3,309,045 

Washington  . .  :  271,353  :  879,054  :  469,351  :  1,619,758" 

West  Virginia  .  :  236,905  :  1,119,532  :  565,927  :  1,922,364 

Wisconsin  .  :  239,997  :  947,440  :  531,569  :  1,719,006 

Wyoming  .  :  33,102  :  116,474  :  41,053  ;  190,629 

"Subtotal  .  :  14,424,424  :  63/723,883  :  32,973,716  :  111,122,023 

Alaska  ...V."..”........  :  3/  44o  :  23,514  :  14,272  :  41,226" 

Hawaii  .  :  98,858  :  427,966  :  217,207  :  744,031 

Puerto  Rico  .  :  266,020  :  1,133,726  :  1,370,853  :  2,770,599 

Virgin  Islands  .  ;  9,278  :  36,312  :  24,755  :  70,345 

"  Subtotal  ...........  :  377,596  :  1,621,518  1/627,087  :  3,626, 20I" 

Total  . . .  :  14,802,020  :  65,345,401:  34,600,803  :  ll4,748T224~ 
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APPORTIONMENT  BT  STATES  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
Fiscal  Tear  1957 


Per  Capita  t 

: 

i 

*  Matching 

: 

Income  s 

Per  Capita 

Population 

:  State 

State 

:  Total 

s  State 

t  Private 

:  Percent 

State  t 

in  1951*  i 

Income 

5-17  years 

:  Index  b/ 

Quotient 

:  Apportionment  cj 

:  Agency 

s  Schools 

:  Required  6/ 

(U.S.  $1,770): 

Index  a / 

July  1,  195b 

: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

:  (b) 

(5) 

:  (6) 

:  (7) 

:  (8) 

:  (9) 

H - 

jibana  $ 

1,091 

1.62236 

827,000 

l,3bl,691.72 

.0329991 

$  2,758,725 

$  2,676,957 

$  81, 768 

18b. 91526 

/ska 

2,375 

.7b526 

36,000 

26,829.36 

.0006599 

55,168 

55,168 

- 

300.00000 

Izona 

1,582 

1.1188b 

23b»000 

261,808.56 

.006b392 

538,317 

b97,63b 

bO, 683 

268.13559 

/ansas 

979 

1.80797 

b90,000 

885,905.30 

.0217890 

1,821,560 

1,78b, 853 

36,707 

165.93219 

(i.ifomia 

2,162 

.81869 

2,5b0,000 

2,079. b72. 60 

.05ilb50 

b,  275, 722 

b,  275, 722 

- 

300.00000 

(.orado 

1,686 

1.0b982 

333,000 

3b9, 590.06 

.0085582 

■718,810 

6i>6,87$ 

61,931 

285.76272 

(mecticut 

2,361 

.7b968 

bbl,000 

330,608.88 

.008131b 

679,785 

679,785 

- 

300.00000 

1  aware 

2,372 

.7b621 

77,000 

57,b58.17 

.001bl32 

118, lbb 

95,b5l 

22,693 

300.00000 

litrlet  of  Columbia 

2,220 

.79730 

lb8,000 

118, 000. bO 

.0029022 

2b2,62b 

2b2,62b 

- 

300.00000 

lirida 

1.610 

1.09938 

703,000 

772.86b.lb 

.0190087 

1.589.127 

1,511,095 

78,032 

272.88135 

Grgla 

1,237 

I.b3086 

9bb,W>6 

l,35o,V5o.72 

.0332219 

2,m,m 

2,777,351 

- 

209.66103 

im 

1,575 

(2.027b9) 

lb.OOO 

28, 38b. 86 

.0006981 

58,361 

b9,301 

9,060 

266.9b9l5 

I  rail 

1,70b 

1.03873 

130,000 

135,03b.90 

.0033212 

277,652 

22b, 957 

52,695 

288.81357 

iho 

1,U33 

1.23517 

156,000 

192,686.52 

„00b7392 

396,197 

382,114. 

lb, 053 

2b2. 88135 

inoie 

2,155 

>82135 

1.867.000 

l,533,by).b5 

s£3J2157  . 

3.153.033 

■■J4.5jiP3.3 

- 

300.00000 

1 1jnrm 

1,83b 

9b3,000 

910,689.30 

.0223830 

1,871,286 

1,871,286 

300.00000 

jot 

1,667 

1.06179 

592,000 

628,579.68 

.0l5b600 

l,292,b56 

l,lb9,303 

lb3,153 

282.5b237 

lisas 

1,689 

1.0b796 

b38,000 

b59,006.b8 

.0112893 

9b3,785 

9b3,785 

- 

286.27119 

1  itueky 

1,216 

l.b5559 

767,000 

l,116,b37.53 

,02?b590 

2,295,572 

2,295,572 

- 

206.10168 

liisiana 

1,302 

1.359b5 

7b6,000 

l,01b,lb9.70 

•02b9b32 

2,085,252 

2.085,252 

- 

220.67796 

fe 

l,b92 

1. '18633 

207,000 

'  zb’j, 575.31“ 

.0060398 

50b,  Wt 

U26.097 

7B7B55 

252.58137 

Inland 

l,9b0 

.91237 

572,000 

521,875.6b 

.0128356 

1,073,056 

891,679 

181,377 

300,00000 

lisacbusette 

1,922 

.92092 

975,000 

897,897.00 

.0220839 

l,8b6, 21b 

l,8b6,21b 

• 

300.00000 

j:higan 

2,017 

.877Sb 

1,573,000 

1,380,370. b2 

.033950b 

2,838,253 

2,396,035 

14.2,218 

3 00 e 00000 

Iinasota 

l,6bb 

1.0766b 

710,000 

76b, bib. bO 

.0188009 

1,571,755 

1,312,779 

258,976 

278.614.08 

)  isissippi 

~ 873 

2.027b9 

600,000 

l,216,b9b.OO 

.0299199 

2,501,30b 

2,501,30b 

- 

lb7. 96609 

lisouri 

l,7b7 

1.01317 

8b6,000 

857,lbl.82 

.0210815 

l,762,bl3 

l,762,bl3 

- 

296.10168 

litana 

1,729 

1.02371 

lb7,000 

I50,b85.37 

.0037012 

309, b20 

27b, 81b 

3b, 606 

293,05086 

I  >raska 

1,635 

1.08257 

297,000 

321,523.29 

.0079079 

661,100 

582,075 

79,025 

277.1186b 

lads 

2, bib 

.73322 

to.  COO 

31,528.b6 

.000775b 

6b, 823 

61,276 

3.5b7 

300.00000 

lr  Hampshire 

1,605 

1.10280 

118,000 

i3o,i3o.bo 

.0032006 

26Y,5tO 

267,570 

- 

272.03391 

Jr  Jersey 

2,219 

.79766 

l,0b6,000 

83b,3S2.36 

.0205210 

1,715,556 

1,336,932 

378,62b 

300.00000 

lr  Mexico 

1,387 

1. 2761b 

21b, 000 

273,093.96 

.0067168 

561,525 

561,525 

- 

235.08b7b 

lr  York 

2,163 

.81831 

3,02b,000 

2,b7b,569.bb 

•060862b 

5,088,097 

5,088,097 

« 

300.00000 

I*th  Carolina 

1,190 

l.b8739 

1,123,000 

1.670,338,97 

•0bl0822 

3,b3b,b72 

3,b3b,b72 

- 

201.69b92 

I'th  Dakota 

1,186 

l.b92bl 

159,000 

237,293.19 

.0058363 

1*87,915 

b3fl,lb7 

b9, 768 

201.01695 

(10 

1,983 

.89259 

1,866,000 

1,665,572,9b 

.0b09650 

3,b2b,67b 

2,892,392 

532,282 

300.00000 

(.ahoma 

l,b66 

1.20737 

527,000 

636,283.99 

.Ol56b95 

1,308,298 

1,308,298 

- 

2b8.b7b58 

iigon 

1,757 

1.007b0 

359,000 

361,656.60 

.0088950 

7b3,622 

7b3,622 

- 

297.79662 

]  insyi vania 

1,785 

.99160 

2.315.000 

2. 295. 55b. 00 

•056b595 

b. 720,01b 

3,765,8bO 

95b, 17b 

300.00000 

lirto  Rico 

~b55 

(2.0i7b9) 

781,000 

1,553, 1*69-69 

.0389b57 

3,255,861 

3,255,861 

- 

73.72081 

lide  Island 

1,823 

.97093 

l6b,000 

159,232.52 

.0039163 

327, b03 

327,b03 

- 

300.00000 

iith  Carolina 

1,063 

1.66510 

6b6,000 

1,075,65b. 60 

.026b559 

2,211,713 

2,181,656 

30,057 

180.16950 

lith  Dakota 

1,332 

1.32883 

159,000 

211,283.97 

.0051966 

b3b,b36 

390,159 

bb,277 

225.76272 

'  messed 

1.212 

I.b60b0 

8b6,000 

1.235.b98.bO 

.0303873 

2,51.0,378 

2,b66, 700 

73,678 

205.b237b 

'tas 

1,57  b 

1.12b52 

2,027,000 

2,279,1.02. Ob 

.0560823 

1$,  686, 808 

U,o$<d,8o8 

- 

206.77965 

lih 

l,b83 

1.19353 

200,000 

238,706.00 

.0058710 

b90,816 

b83,392 

7,b2b 

251.35593 

Tnont 

l,bo8 

1.25710 

89,000 

111,881.90 

.0027518 

230,051 

230,051 

- 

238.614.06 

'■ginia 

l,b80 

1.19595 

8b9,000 

1,015,361.55 

.02b9730 

2,087, 7b3 

1,991,567 

96,176 

250.8b7b6 

■gin  Islands 

530 

(2.027b9) 

8.600 

17,b36.bl 

•000b289 

35,836 

35.856 

- 

89.83050 

kbhington 

l,9b9 

.90816 

553,000 

502.212.b8 

.0123520 

1,032,627 

950,175 

82,b52 

300.00006 

|it  Virginia 

1,232 

l.b3669 

530,000 

761,bb5.70 

.0187279 

1,565,652 

l,52b,b67 

bl,l85 

208.81356 

luconsin 

1,706 

1.03751 

806,000 

836,233.06 

.0205673 

l,719,b26 

1,307,228 

bl2,198 

289.1525b 

tffilng 

1,779 

.99b9b 

72,000 

71,635.68 

.0017619 

lb?, 295 

lb7,295 

- 

300.00000 

TOTAL 

— 

— 

36,877,600 

b0,658,b09.89 

1.0000000 

83,600,000 

79,278,351 

b,321,6b9 

— 

i  United  States  per  capita  income  ($1,770)  divided  by  State  per  capita  income,  except  for  Guam.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  which  are  assigned 

the  same  per  capita  inccme  index  as  Mississippi  in  accordance  with  the  amendment  to  Section  b  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  This  amendment  pro¬ 

vides  that  the  apportionment  to  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  not  exceed  3  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  first  apportionment  from  any  annual  or  supplemental  appropriation,  the  apportionment  to  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
not  be  less  than  that  amount  which  will  result  in  an  allotment  per  child  of  school  age  equal  to  the  allotment  per  child  of  school  age  in  the  State 
(other  than  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  having  the  lowest  per  capita  income  among  the  States  participating  in  such  first  apportionments. 

]  Per  capita  income  index  multiplied  by  population  of  ages  5-17,  inclusive. 

;  Total  of  funds  apportioned  multiplied  by  State  quotients.  Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
funds  available  must  be  apportioned  to  the  States  and  Territories.  Breakdown  between  State  agency  and  private  schools  is  based  on  relative  enroll¬ 
ment  in  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools  as  provided  in  Section  10  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  for  any  State  in  which  the  State  Educational 
Agency  by  law  is  not  permitted  to  disburse  funds  paid  to  it  under  this  Act  to  nonprofit  private  schools. 

;  According  to  Section  7  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  during  fiscal  1957  each  State  must  match  three  dollars  for  each  dollar  of  the  Federal 
Government's  apportionment  to  the  State,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  State  in  which  the  per  capita  income  is  below  that  of  the  United  States,  the 

matching  ratio  required  is  decreased  by  the  percentage  which  the  State's  per  capita  income  is  below  the  per  capita  income  of  the  United  States.  The 

actual  Amount  of  funds  required  for  matching  is  then  determined  by  taking  this  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the  total  Federal  apportionment  to  the 
State. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  tferketing  Service 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AND  SCHOOI£  PARTICIPATING 
Fiscal  Year  1956 


:  Children  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Schools 

:  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

:  Total 

Number  : 

Percent 

:  Number 

State 

:  Enrollment  1/ 

Participating  2 /  :  Participation 

:  Participating  2 / 

:  -1- 

-2-  : 

-3- 

.  -4- 

NORTHEAST 

Connecticut 

1+60,297 

87,597 

19.0 

442 

Delaware 

75,52*+ 

14,322 

19.0 

95 

District  of  Columbia 

127,70k 

52,087 

40.8 

183 

Maine 

208,361 

52,207 

25.1 

499 

Miry land 

566,856 

128,718 

22.7 

639 

Jfessachusetts 

9*+6, 517 

198,021 

20.9 

940 

New  Hampshire 

115,701 

31,337 

27.1 

295 

New  Jersey 

1,060,211 

120,414 

11.4 

707 

New  York 

3, 09*+,  987 

1,218,931 

39.4 

3,838 

Pennsylvania 

2,216,57*+ 

379,362 

17.1 

1,736 

Rhode  Island 

159,112 

25,353 

15.9 

135 

Vermont 

81,071 

22,574 

27.8 

277 

West  Virginia 

460,242 

152,694 

33.2 

1,547 

Area 

9,573,157 

2,483,617 

25.9 

11,333 

SOUTHEAST 

Alabama 

741,971 

299,109 

40.3 

1,423 

Florida 

682,717 

297,237 

43.5 

997 

Georgia 

938,372 

363,576 

38.7 

1,551 

Kentucky 

655,403 

257,017 

39.2 

1,296 

Mississippi 

558,176 

206,653 

37.0 

1,090 

North  Carolina 

1,041,963 

489,076 

46.9 

1,566 

South  Carolina 

537,087 

257,236 

47.9 

1,070 

Tennessee 

750,224 

324,602 

43.3 

1,933 

Virginia 

758,540 

267,133 

35.2 

1,287 

Area 

6,664,453 

2,761,639 

50 

12,213 

MIDWEST 

Illinois 

1,875,891 

384,831 

20.5 

2,558 

Indiana 

928,529 

248,896 

26.8 

1,193 

Iowa 

583,179 

193,826 

33.2 

1,069 

Michigan 

1,613,742 

273,394 

16.9 

1,444 

Minnesota 

707,419 

251,882 

35.6 

1,475 

Missouri 

862,272 

266,006 

30.8 

2,298 

Nebraska 

284,897 

57,032 

20.0 

419 

North  Dakota 

137,165 

48,258 

35.2 

801 

Ohio 

1,828,992 

459,118 

25.1 

1,891 

South  Dakota 

149,344 

31,006 

20.8 

297 

Wisconsin 

793,275 

171,108 

21.6 

1,719 

Area 

9,764,705 

2,385,357 

24.4 

15,164 

SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas 

426,834 

182,569 

42.8 

952 

Colorado 

323,743 

88,230 

27.3 

664 

Kansas 

474,408 

116, 814 

24.6 

1,021 

Louisiana 

701,441 

461,637 

65.8 

1,606 

New  Mexico 

202,767 

44,813 

22.1 

298 

Oklahoma 

483,206 

168,805 

34.9 

1,763 

Texas 

1.855,367 

476,103 

25.7 

2,693 

Area 

4,467.766 

1,538,971 

34.4 

8,997 

WESTERN 

Arizona 

212,092 

78,565 

37.0 

324 

California 

2,668,684 

466,354 

17.5 

2,674 

Idaho 

142,563 

54,435 

38.2 

437 

Montana 

138,671 

38,596 

27.8 

434 

Nevada 

48,858 

7,789 

15.9 

71 

Oregon 

362,101 

116,132 

32.1 

675 

Utah 

196,054 

75,999 

38.8 

383 

Washington 

557,277 

172,998 

31.0 

978 

Wyoming 

74,948 

20,850 

27.8 

127 

Area 

4,401,248 

1,031,718 

23.4 

6,103 

CONTINENTAL  U.  S. 

34,871,329 

10,201,302 

29.3 

53,810 

TERRITORIES 

Alaska 

30,237 

3,067 

10.1 

21 

Hawaii 

149,262 

85,663 

57.4 

175 

Puerto  Rico 

577,936 

241,092 

41.7 

2,102 

Virgin  Islands 

7,681 

*+,913 

64.0 

33 

Territories 

765,116 

334,735 

43.7 

2,331 

U.  S.  &  TERRITORIES 

35,636,445 

10,536,037 

29.6 

56,141 

1 /  Source:  Latest  data  available  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Enrollment  data  for  public  schools 
is  for  1955-56  except  for  North  Dakota  and  Virgin  Islands  for  which  1953-5*+  data  is  used.  Private 
school  enrollment  is  for  1953-5*+. 


2/  November  1955.  The  number  of  schools  and  children  may  have  been  higher  in  seme  States  during  other 
months  but  November  was  the  peak  month  in  terms  of  children  participating  nationally. 

FDD-lO/l/56 
Agriculture -Wash lngton 
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STATUS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 


The  Special  School  Milk  Program  which  was  initially  authorized  to  operate 
in  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under  became  the  Special 
Milk  Program  late  in  fiscal  year  1956  when  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  expand  the  program  to  include  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care 
centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.  The  program  was 
extended  through  fiscal  year  1958  with  authorized  funds  increased  to 
$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1956  and  $75,000,000  for  the  years  1957  and 
1958. 

Purpose 

The  primary  objective  of  the  program  is  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  children  of  school  age  and,  thereby,  help  to  reduce  the 
movement  of  manufactured  dairy  products  into  CCC  inventories. 

Operation 

1.  Assistance  is  provided,  in  the  form  of  reimbursement  payments,  to 
eligible  schools  and  child-care  institutions  to  help  them  to 
inaugurate  a  milk  service  or  to  expand  the  existing  service  through 
reducing  prices  to  children  and  establishing  new  times  of  service. 

a.  For  schools  and  child-care  institutions  which  offer  milk  as  a 
separately  priced  item  to  children,  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
provided,  within  the  established  maximum  rate,  depends  upon  the 
amount  by  which  the  school  or  institution  reduces  the  selling 
price  to  children  and  the  cost  of  handling  milk  within  the  school 
or  institutions. 

b.  For  schools  and  institutions  that  do  not  offer  milk  to  children 
as  a  separately  priced  item,  the  amount  of  reimbursement  pro¬ 
vided,  within  the  established  maximum  rate,  is  related  to  the 
cost  of  the  additional  milk  served  to  children. 

2.  The  maximum  reimbursement  to  National  School  Lunch  Program  schools 

is  i).  cents  for  each  half  pint  served  in  excess  of  the  half  pint  served 
by  schools' as  a  part  of  the  Type  A  or  B  lunches,  and  3  cents  per  half 
pint  for  all  other  schools. 

3.  The  maximum  reimbursement  to  camps  and  child-care  institutions  is 

3  cents  for  each  half  pint  served.  The  actual  rate  assigned,  within 
this  maximum,  will  be  at  a  level  which  will  reimburse  the  participat¬ 
ing  agency  up  to  the  cost  of  the  additional  milk  served  to  children. 

il.  Provisions  have  been  established  to  insure  that  maximum  use  of  the 

reimbursement  payments  is  made  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  to  children 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  increased  consumption.  Schools,  camps,  and 
child-care  institutions  where  milk  is  not  offered  to  children  as  a 
separately  priced  item  must  submit  for  approval  the  specific  methods 
and  practices  by  which  they  will  increase  milk  consumption  under  the 
program. 
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5.  The  program  is  administered  within  the  States  by  the  State  Agencies 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Funds  for  reimbursement  payments 
are  advanced  to  State  Agencies  in  amounts  consistent  with  antici¬ 
pated  program  needs . 

Accomplishments 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  (195^  -  55)  over  8.6  million  children 
in  over  Ul,000  schools  participated  in  the  consumption  of  about  450  mil¬ 
lion  additional  half -pints  of  milk  over  the  normal  consumption  of  the 
schools  participating.  In  the  second  year  of  operation  (1955  -56) 
about  1.4  billion  half -pints  of  milk  were  served  to  children  in  over 
62,000  schools  participating  in  the  program. 

Special  School  Milk  Program 
Number  of  Half -pints  of  Milk  Reimbursed 


FISCAL  YEAR 

Month 

1955 

1956 

July  . . 

685,000 

August  . . . 

-  - 

1,969,000 

September  . 

18,698 

104,518,000 

October  . 

9,656,795 

163,841,000 

November  . 

39,008,060 

156,426,000 

December  . 

42,072,079 

118,722,000 

January  . 

68, 341,692 

167,574,000 

February  . 

70,170,601 

168,703,000 

March  . 

86,295,453 

163,223,000 

April  . 

64,896,773 

157,704,000 

May . 

59,849,202 

155,883,000 

June  . 

9,500,599 

40,695,000 

Total  . 

^9,809,952 

1,399,9^3,000 

The  following  Table  I  reports  the  operations  for  1956  and  Table  II  the 
estimated  obligations  for  the  1957  fiscal  year. 


TMBLE  I 


UNITED  STATES  DEPi JiTMlMT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Special'  1 ill:  Programs  Preliminary 

Report  of  Special  School  Hlk  Program  Operations  -  Fiscal  Year  1956 


:  : Number  of  Schools  :Est„No.of  Half -Pints:  Estimated  Federal 

_ _ ; Participating  :  of  Milk  Reimbursed  :  Expenditures 

:  (liarch-Peak  Month)  :  (Thousand)  j 

Alabama  . :  1,361  :  23,916  :  .',928,012 

Arizona .  :  325  :  7,366  :  257,128 

Arkansas . .  :  937  :  15,133  :  598,323 

California .  :  3,269  :  135,322  :  3,993,000 

Colorado  . . .  ; _ 738 _ : _ 11,860 _ : _ 39g,68l 

Connecticut . .  :  506  •  1176379  :  375,000 

Delaware  . :  105  :  3,071  ::  151,293 

District  of  Columbia  182  :  7,836  :  185,200 

Florida . :  970  :  2U, 280  :  687,383 

Georgia .  :  1,217  :  18,226  :  663,682 

Idaho . :  327  :  5Jl59  i  1857309 

Illinois  . :  3,813  :  109,582  :  3,776,000 

Indiana . , .  :  1,177  :  29,367  :  1,060,000 

Iowa . :  1,567  :  33, Oik  :  1,210,793 

Kansas  . . . .  :  907  :  13,338  :  505,900 

Kentucky . .71  1,180  :  23,307  :  893,500 

Louisiana .  :  697  :  7,512  :  299,650 

Maine  .  :  716  :  7,137  :  231,321 

Maryland . :  839  :  23,215  :  903,196 

Massachusetts  ....  j _ 2,096 _ : _ 62,637 _ : _ 2,ll8,  700 

Michigan .  :  3,752  :  "83,897  :  2,687,639 

Minnesota .  *  2,156  :  38,019  :  1,536,816 

Mississippi  ......  :  91 9  :  15,537  :  607,095 

Missouri  .  i  2,5l8  :  36, 50U  :  1,369>008 

Montana . ; _  t  25l  :  3,527  :  119*028 

Nebraska  :  520  t  87192  ^  2867779 

Nevada .  :  6l  :  1,332  :  3l,73l 

New  Hampshire  ....  i  306  :  3,532  :  123,877 

New  Jersey . .  :  1,093  :  29,961  :  1,033,753 

New  Mexico . .  :  376  :  7,168  :  214.9,8.23 

New  York .  :  37618  :  1627633  :  8,275,000 

North  Carolina  ...  •  1,813  :  25,337  :  930,501 

North  Dakota  .... .  :  335  :  3,656  :  175,223 

Ohio  .  :  2,630  :  82,352  :  2,767,926 

Oklahoma .  :  893  :  13,107  :  379,089 

Oregon . 567  :  87817  1  3637000 

Pennsylvania .  :  3,368  :  57,130  :  1,373,271 

Rhode  Island .  :  282  :  5,721  :  200,620 

South  Carolina  ...  :  772  :  7,579  :  285,512 

South  Dakota .  :  305  :  6,180  :  209,333 

Tennessee  .  :  2,192*  ~  '  ~  f  ‘*  367361  :  1,285,157 

Texas  .  :  1,877  :  33,050  :  1,322,396 

Utah .  :  282  :  2,257  :  89,175 

Vermont  . .  :  350  :  3,150  :  112,933 

Virginia  . .  :  1,261  :  26,312  :  992,223 

Washington  .  :  I70I8  }  23,533  :  910,856 

West  Virginia  ....  :  86l  :  7,833  :  291,093 

Wisconsin  .  :  3,836  :  60,560  :  2,083,358 

Wyoming .  :  128  :  2,378  :  89,801 

Total  ...7. .  :  62,322*  :  "  1,399,983  :  "  36,275,072 


UNITED  STATES  DEPAR&NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  TABLE  II 

Special  Milk  Program  Preliminary 

Estimated  Division  of  Funds  -  Fiscal  Year  1957 


:  Total  :  To  State  :  To  Individual 

_ State _ :  Available  :  Agencies  : _ Outlets 

Alabama  . . .  :  $l,206,l4"6  :  $1,170,000  :  $36,140 

Alaska  .  :  36,000  :  36,000  :  -  - 

Arizona  .  :  330,344  :  275,87^  :  54,470 

Arkansas  .  :  778,047  :  753,867  :  24,180 

California  .  :  5,192,200  :  5,192,200  :  -  - 

Colorado  .... . :  519,006  :  472, 206  :  46,800 

Connecticut  .  :  487,500  :  487,500  :  -  - 

Delaware  .  :  203,350  :  190,220  :  13,130 

District  of  Columbia  ....  :  240, 760  :  240,760  :  -  - 

Florida  .  ;  893,360  :  832,000  : _ 61,360 

Georgia  . .  :  864, 110  :  862,030  :  2,680 

Hawaii  . :  130,000  :  105,328  :  24,672 

Idaho  .  :  239,850  :  223,860  :  15,990 

Illinois  .  :  4,908,800  :  4, 908,800  : 

Indiana  .  :  1,378,000  :  1,378,000  :  -  - 

Iowa  . . :  1,574,696  :  1,402,445  !  172,250 

Kansas  .  :  657,670  :  657,670  :  -  - 

Kentucky  .  :  1,162,850  :  1,162,850  : 

Louisiana  .  :  389,545  :  389,545  :  '  -  - 

Maine  .  :  317,673  :  258  393  : _ 59,280 

Maryland  .  :  1, 182,067  :  1,685,867  :  96,200 

Massachusetts  .  :  2,749,110  :  2,749,110  :  -  - 

Michigan  .  :  3,495,772  :  2,973,952  :  521,820 

Minnesota  .  :  2,011,230  :  1,763,060  :  248,170 

Mississippi  .  :  906,620  :  906,620  :  -  - 

Missouri  .  :  1,779,710  :  1,779,710  : 

Montana  .  :  154,216  :  130,946  :  23,270 

Nebraska  .  :  372,810  :  320,030  :  52,780 

Nevada  .  :  53,075  :  46,705  :  6,370 

New  Hampshire  .  :  lbl,040  :  l6l,040  :  -  - 

New  Jersey . 1,338,350  :  1,206,270  :  132, 080 

New  Mexico  . ; .  :  324,250  :  324,250  :  -  - 

New  York  .  :  5,859,900  :  5,859,900  :  -  - 

North  Carolina  . .  :  1,209,651  :  1,209,651  :  -  - 

North  Dakota  .  : _ 228,020  : _ 193,960  ; _  34,C60 

Ohio  .  :  3,787,023  :  3, 325,133  :  461,890 

Oklahoma  .  :  622, 8l6  :  622, 8l6  :  -  - 

Oregon  .  :  395,200  :  395,200  :  -  - 

Pennsylvania  .  :  2,452,973  :  2,148,773  :  304,200 

Rhode  Island  .  : _ 260,8o6  ; _ 260,8o6  : _ _ 

South  Carolina  . .  :  370,890  :  352,560  :  18, 330 

South  Dakota  .  :  272,350  :  239,200  :  33,150 

Tennessee  .  :  1,752,890  :  1,677,360  :  75,530 

Texas  .  :  1,849,245  :  1,849,245  :  -  - 

Utah  .  :  134,919  :  117,369  : _ 17,550 

Vermont  . .' . . . ............  *  l46,8l4  T  l46,8l4  :  '  -  - 

Virginia  .  :  1,289,713  :  1,227,053  :  J  62,660 

Washington  .  :  1,178,580  :  1,105,600  :  73,580 

West  Virginia  .  :  374,488  :  354,208  :  20,280 

Wisconsin  .  :  2,710,396  :  2,157,636  :  552,760 

Wyoming  ....: .  :  116,741  :  116,741  :  - 

Unallocated*  .  :  13,948,434  :  -  -  : 

Total  . . ;  75,000,000  :  57,8o6,534  :  3,245,032 


--Available  for  allotment  when  needs  are  justified. 
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(d)  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  Fund 
Appropriation,  1957  and  base  for  1958  (from  receipts)  „  o ...  •  $546,000 


Budget  estimate,  1958  (from  receipts)  . . . .  67 5$ 000 

Increase  (in  annual  permanent  appropriation  due  to 
estimated  increase  in  revenue)  . .  12 9 <000 


Note:  A  total  of  $965,401  is  estimated  to  be  available  for 
obligation  in  fiscal  year  1958,  including  an  unobli- 
gated  balance  of  $290,401  to  be  carried  forward  from 
1957.  Of  this  total,  the  estimates  tentatively 
forecast  obligations  of  $684,000  for  fiscal  year  1958, 
an  increase  of  $124,000  coirpared  with' 1957*  which 
leaves  an  unobligated  balance  of  $281,1*01  to  be 
carried  forward  into  fiscal  year  1959. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


u 

e> 

• 

Project  :  1956 

9 

9 

1957 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1958 

(estimated) 

m 

• 

Licensing  dealers  and  : 

+$121*,  000(1) 

handling  complaints  .  0O  :  $1*93*678 

$560, oco 

$684,000 

Unobligated  balance  : 

brought  forward  .......  :  -359,442 

-3  ol*,l*oi 

+11*,  COO 

-290,1*01 

Unobligated  balance  : 

carried  forward  <•>•»••»•  :  30l*,l*01 

290,1*01 

-9,000 

281,1*01 

• 

• 

Total  appropriation  or  :  '  i 

estimate  •  ©  ©  •  &  637 

> 

51*6, 000 

+129,000 

675,000 

INCREASE 


(1)  An  increase  of  $1214,000  in  obligations  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
the  provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  as 

amended. 

Need  for  Increase:  Public  Law  81*2,  approved  July  30,  1956,  amends  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of  1930  in  several  respects 
to  provide  greater  strength  and  more  effectiveness.  The  amendments 
do  not  broaden  the  scope  or  the  original  intent  of  the  Act  of  1930. 

The  law  was  amended  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  certain  deficiencies 
which  had  become  apparent  in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  To  carry 
out  these  amendments  will  entail  a  considerable  increase  in  the  work¬ 
load  of  the  Department  as  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation,. 
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1956 

1957  (Est.) 

1958  (Est.) 

Corrplaints  on  hand  beginning 

of  year  . . . * . . 

760 

692 

61*2 

Corrplaints  received  or  reopened  •• 

2sll*0 

2,350 

2^00 

Total  complaints  handled . . 

2,900 

3791? 

EM 

ro 

Formal  decis ions  . . . 

'288 

'250 

'320 

Informal  amicable  settlements  , 

1,036 

1,200 

1,270 

Changes  in  marketing  methods  and  practices  which  have  taken  place  since 
1930  have  resulted  In  more  complex  business  transactions  and  larger 
numbers  of  complaints.  These  in  turn  have  resulted  in  appreciable 
backlogs  and  delays  in  investigations,  reviews,  and  decisions.  These 
deficiencies,  backlogs  and  delays  brought  about  criticism  from 
industry  representatives  and  pointed  up  the  need  for  amendment  to  the 
law.  In  testimony  at  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  5337  (P.L.  81*2)  the 
industry  representatives  supported  all  phases  of  the  amendment  and 
stated  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  services. 

The  additional  workload  resulting  from  these  amendments  will  be  in 
connection  with : 

. 

A0  Broadened  authority  of  the  Department  to  deny  licenses. 

B»  Authority  to  investigate  in  order  to  uncover  misbranding 
and  mislabeling  whether  or  not  complaint  has  been  filed® 

Co  Authority  to  take  corrective  action  on  mislabeling  or 
misbranding  whether  or  not  fraud  is  involved. 

Under  the  original  law  the  Department  was  authorized  to  inspect 
records  of  licensees  upon  receipt  of  coirplaint.  It  was  necessary  to 
prove  ’’fraudulent  purpose"  in  connection  with  the  misbranding  of  any 
perishable  agricultural' commodity.  Such  proof  has  been  eliminated 
under  the  amendment  and,  in  addition,  the  Department  now  may  inspect 
produce  to  verify  designations  of  grade  or  State  of  origin  as  well 
as  inspect  the  records  of  a  licensee.  If  inspection  of  produce  is 
refused  the  license  my  be  suspended  for  a  period  up  to  90  days. 

Also,  licenses  may  be  denied  to  applicants  who  have  at  any  time  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  who  have  within  the  past  3  years  been 
involved  in  bankruptcy  proceedings® 

Plan  of  Work:  Additional  technical  and  clerical  personnel  will  be 
added  to  the  staff  to  handle  regular  complaint  work  which  has  been 
increasing  and  which  corrprises  a  large  part  of  the  workload  under 
the  Act®  Additional  personnel  will  also  be  required  for  checking  the 
branding  as  to  grade  and  State  of  origin  of  major  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  shipping  points  and  terminal  markets.  Most  of  the  technical  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  in  almost  continual  travel  status  in  order  to  check  on 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  thousands  of  packers  and  repackers  scattered 
through  the  country  who  are  subject  to  the  Act.  More  intensive 
screening  of  applications  for  licenses  will  be  performed  to  determine 
that  applicants  are  eligible© 

The  license  fee  will  be  insreased  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
carrying  out  these  requirements. 


Current  Activities 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


This  special  fund.,  replenished  by  license  fees,  is  used  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce 
Agency,  and  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Acts.  These  laws  are  designed  to 
(l)  protect  producers,  distributors,  consumers,  and  others,  from  un¬ 
fair  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketing  of  perishable  agricud 
tural  commodities;  (2)  prevent  the  destruction  or  dumping  of  farm 
products;  and  (3)  promote  foreign  trade  in  apples  and  pears. 

Handlers  are  required  to  give  shippers  a  true  and  correct  account¬ 
ing  for  commodities  sent  for  sale  in  the  market.  Buyers  and  sellers 
must  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  contract;  false  or  misleading  state 
ments,  and  misbranding,  etc.,  are  prohibited. 

All  commission  merchants,  dealers  and  brokers  who  handle  fresh  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
must  be  licensed  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

Anyone  financially  interested  in  a  transaction  covered  by  the  law 
may  request  the  assistance  of  the  Department.  The  Department  will 
promptly  communicate  with  the  other  party,  make  necessary  investiga¬ 
tion,  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  amicable  informal  settlement,  take 
formal  action,  if  necessary,  give  each  party  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  side  fully,  determine  the  loss  or  amount  of  damage  to  be 
paid,  and  if  the  violation  is  found  to  warrant  such  action,  publish 
the  facts  and  suspend  or  revoke  the  offender's  license.  The 
majority  of  cases  involve  questions  of  quality  and  condition.  Much 
of  the  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  inspection  certificates  and  other 
pertinent  information  furnished  by  complainants  and  respondents . 

Activities  under  these  acts  include  licensing,  collections  of  fees, 
and  investigation  and  handling  of  complaints  and  violations. 

Financing 


Under  authority  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  as 
amended,  annual  license  fees,  together  with  arrearage  fees,  are  de¬ 
posited  into  a  special  fund.  All  expenses,  except  legal  services, 
for  administration  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities, 
Produce  Agency  and  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Acts  are  paid  from  this 
fund.  During  195 6  the  license  fee  was  $15 •  Public  Law  842,  ap¬ 
proved  July  30>  1956,  authorized  an  increase  in  the  fee  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $25 . 
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Revenue  and  Obligations 


revenue  Collected  and  Obligations  Incurred 


'1954 :  1955  :  1950 

1957 (3s t. ) 

1956(Est. ) 

Fees  and  arrearages 

*  * 

•  • 

*  a 

0  ♦ 

collected . . . 

>423,157  :  0444,174  :  3438,637 

$546,000 

.'|675  ,coo 

Balance  from  prior 

c  0 

•  «> 

0  * 

•  0 

years  used  ...... ... . 

-  s -  :  55,041 

14,000 

9,000 

Obligations  e .  „ 

384,170  s  419,745  :  493,678 

560,000 

TOP  3«X)  1/ 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Tren ds 

PAC  Act  Strengthened  by  Amendment 


and  Service." 


Public  Law  842,  approved  July  30,  1956  amends  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  to  correct  certain  deficiencies  which  had  become  apparent 
in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  In  addition  to  authorizing  an  increase 
in  the  annual  license  fee,  the  amendment  (1)  strengthens  the  provisions 
relating  to  misbranding  or  misrepresentation  of  grade  and  origin  of  fresh 
fruits  ad  vegetables;  (2)  permits  the  Secretary  to  den’  issuance  of  a 
license  to  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony  in  any  State  or  Federal  Court; 
(3)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  deny  a  license  to  any  applicant  involved  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings  within  3  years  unless  the  applicant  furnishes  bond 
or  other  assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  (4)  empowers  the  Secretary 
to  suspend  the  license  of  a  person  employing  in  any  responsible  position 
an  individual  whose  license  is  under  suspension;  and  (5)  provides  authority 
for  the  inspection  of  any  perishable  commodity  covered  by  the  Act. 


This  amendment  was  recommended  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  and  is 
expected  to  result  in  improved  marketi  g  practices  in  these  commodities. 
Revision  of  the  Department’s  Regulations  and  explanatory  pamphlets  and  other 
material  will  be  prepared  during  1957  to  reflect  the  changes  in  the  law. 

Licensing 

Activities  Increased  Licenses  in  effect  as  of  June  30,  1956  totalled  26,833 
as  compared  with  26,322  a  year  ago.  The  licensing  activity  and  number  of 
licenses  in  effect  at  the  end  of  the  past  3  years  and  estimated  for  1957 
and  1953  are  as  follows: 


Activity 

Fiscal  Year 

1954 

1955  :  1956  :  l>57(Est.) 

195o(Sst.) 

Licenses  renewed  .... 

.  ew  licenses  issued.. 
Licenses  terminated.. 

Total  actions  . . . 

In  effect  June  30  • • • 

19,912 

6,460 

5,533 

20,378  :  20,553  :  20,533 

6,444  :  6,285  :  6,462 

5,994  :  6,269  :  6,300 

20,250 

6,150 

6,700 

31,905 

‘'267372"' 

32,816  1  33,107  :  33,300 

33,700 

26,322  26,838  :  27,000 

27,000 

100 


Complaints  and  Reparations 

Complaints  Decrease  and  Reparations  Increase  During  1956,?  informal  advice 
and  counsel  given  the  industry  were  instrumental  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  before  they  reached  the  complaint  stage.  This  assistance  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  complaints  filed. 

There  were  2,900  complaints  to  be  handled  in  1956  including  760  from 
fiscal  year  1955  and  46  reopened  during  1956.  A  total  of  2, 208  of  these 
cases  were  settled  during  1956  leaving  692  to  be  taken  up  in  1957® 

Analysis  of  Complaint  Hork  and  Reparations  Awarded 


Fiscal  Years 


:  1954 

:  1955  : 

l?5o  : 

1957(Eit7 Y 

1958(Est.) 

Complaints; 

> 

z 

: 

On  hand  begin- 

r> 

0 

z 

ning  of  year.. 

:  775 

828  : 

760  : 

692 

642 

Received  or 

» 

» 

£ 

reopened  , 

;  2,4l6 

2,285  s 

2,140 

2,350 

2,500 

Total  to  be 

» 

£ 

handled  . , . 

!  3,191 

3,113  : 

2,900 

3,042 

3,142 

Formal  decisions  282 

235  : 

288 

250 

320 

Informal  arnica- 

£ 

ble  settle- 

* 

ments  ........ 

1,120 

1,144  : 

1,036 

1,200 

1,270 

Otherwise 

» 

• 

closed  ....... 

961 

574  ; 

884 

950 

950 

Pending  June  30 

828 

760  - 

692 

642 

602 

Reparations ; 

Awarded  -Formal 

: 

orders  . 

$315,304 

$247,920;  $ 

299,523 

$300,000 

8325,000 

Payments  - 

* 

* 

amicable 

• 

settlements  . . 

920, 318 

99*+ >939: 

975.962 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Total . . 

1,235,622 

1,242,859:1, 

275.485 

1,300,000 

1,325,000 

Basis  for  Settlements  Settlements  are  made  on  the  basis  of  precedents  establish- 
by  Secretary's  Orders  in  previous  cases  handled.  These  decisions,  published 
and  distributed  to  the  Industry,  are  used  as  the  basis  for  settling  disputes 
informally.  The  cases  referred  to  the  Department  are,  in  general,  those  which 
are  difficult  and  those  for  which  no  precedents  have  been  established.  In 
fiscal  year  1956  there  were  288  formal  decisions,  an  increase  of  53  over  the 
previous  year. 
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Investigations  Made  and  Settlements  Reached*  Personal  investiga¬ 
tions  were  conducted  in  859  cases,  4-1  cases  were  submitted  to 
arbitration,  a  reduction  from  the  78  cases  submitted  in  fiscal 
year  1955 .  Many  dealers  favor  this  method  of  settling  their 
disputes  and  are  willing  to  sign  agreements  to  accept  the 
decision  rendered  as  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

Amicable  settlements  were  effected  in  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  cases  closed  and  payments  of  nearly  $976,000  made  to  the 
complaining  parties . 

A  total  of  159  disciplinary  cases  were  handled  including  mis¬ 
branding  complaints  totaling  104.  Two  outstanding  cases  involved 
shippers  who  shipped  misbranded  potatoes  after  obtaining  in¬ 
spection-certificates  .  Both  admitted  the  violations  and  agreed 
to  suspend  all  produce  operations  for  a  period  of  SO  days. 

Tie  remaining  55  disciplinary  complaints  included  questioning 
the  applicants*  fitness  to  hold  a  license  under  the  Act,  failure 
to  maintain  adequate  records,  operating  without  valid  license, 
etc.  Penalties  were  imposed  in  28  cases  compared  to  5  cases  in 
the  previous  year.  In  8  cases  licenses  were  revoked  and  7 
dealers  were  enjoined  by  U.  S.  Courts  from  operating  without 
license. 

Backlog  Reduced.  Continuous  efforts  have  reduced  the  backlog  of 
cases  to  692,  the  smallest  number  since  194-7.  Of  the  692  cases 
pending  there  are  146  reparation  and  14  disciplinary  cases  in  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  and  in  the  Justice  Department. 

Produce  Agency  Act  Cases .  Under  this  Act  there  were  38  new  cases 
filed  compared  with  53  in  the  preceding  year.  29  cases  were 
carried  over  from  the  prior  year.  39  cases  were  closed,  2 6 
by  amicable  settlement,  and  28  cases  were  pending  at  close  of 
year.  Two  cases  involving  fruits  and  vegetables  were  prosecuted 
in  Federal  Court.  In  one  case  the  defendent  was  fined  and  placed 
on  probation  for  two  years  and  in  the  other  case  the  defendent 
was  fined. 

The  Attorney  General  has  determined  that  cut  flowers  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Produce  Agency  Act. 

Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act.  No  complaints  were  filed  under  the 
Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  during  the  1956  fiscal  year. 
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(e)  Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 
(Section  32*) 


Appropriation,  1957  . . . . . . . ...  $199,976,003 

Transferred  to: 

•'Promote  and  develop  fishery  products  and  research  pertaining 
to  American  fisheries,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,"  Department 
of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  1021*,  8Uth  Congress  -4,359,115 

Ease  for  1953  .  195, 616, 

Budget  Estimate,  1958: 

Annual  permanent  appropriation  . . . ». .  $223,500,000 

Less  estimated  transfer  to  Department  of  Interior 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  1021*,  81*th  Congress  .  . .  -4, 600, 000  218,900,000 

Increase  (in  annual  permanent  appropriation  for 
Section  32  purposes)  . . . , . . ....  +23,283,112 


Note:  Due  to  an  estimated  unobligated  balance  to  be  carried  forward 
from  fiscal  year  1957  of  $198,295,141,  a  total  of  $1*17,195,141 
is  estimated  to  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1958  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  this  total,  the  estimates 
tentatively  forecast  obligations  of  $242,499,000,  an  increase 
of  $1*26,200  compared  with  1957,  which  would  result  in  an 
unobligated  balance  of  $174,746,11*1  being  carried  forward 
into  the  fiscal  year  1 959. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1958 
(on  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


Decrease  in  sumlus  "removal  one na inner  evnensos 

-87,000 

+262,500 

+88,600 

Increase  for  administration  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  .  • 
Increase  for  development  of  foreign  marte  t  outlets  for  surplus 
American  agricultural  commodities  - . . . . 

Increase  for  contributions  to  the  retirement  fund  pursuant  to 

Public  Law  85U . . 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

+162,100 

1957 

Increase  c 
Retire- 

)r  Decrease 

1958 

Project 

1956 

(estimated) 

ment  Cost 

(P.L.85U) 

Other 

(estimated) 

1.  Direct  purchases  ,• 

2.  Encouragement  of 

$206,713,01*2 

$213,128,000 

— 

— 

$213,128,000 

exportation . 

3.  Diversion  to  by-pro- 

1*, 110,989 

10,01*7,000 

—  "" 

—  — 

10,01*7,000 

ducts  and  new  uses 

1*.  Surplus  removal 

3,1*35,891 

12,280,000 

—  — 

(1) 

12,280,000 

operating  expenses 

5.  Marketing  agreements 

1,877,280 

3,150,000 

—  — 

-$87,000 

(2) 

3,063,000 

and  orders  . . . 

6,  Foreign  market 

1,377,81*0 

1,500,000 

+$71,500 

+262,500 

(3) 

1,837,000 

promotion  . . . 

1,356,812 

1,707,300 

+75,100 

+88,600 

1,871,000 

7*  Import  controls  ... 

202,273 

210,500 

+12,500 

-  - 

223,000 

Total  obligations  .... 

21 9, 101*,  127 

2 1*2, 022,1300 

+162,100 

(4) 

+261*,  100 

21*2,1*1*9,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Increase  or  Decrease 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retire¬ 
ment  Cost 

(P.L.85b) 

Other 

1958 

(estimated) 

Unobligated  balance 

carried  forward  . . . 

$2bb* 701*053 

$198,295*1141 

+$162,100 

-$23,5b9,000 

$17b*7b6,lb 

Total  retirement  costs 
(PCL.  85  b)  ...... *o 

'[-  -3 

[-  -3 

[+305,600] 

[+16,100] 

[321,700 

Total  available  ..... 

163,805,180 

hbO,317,9bl 

“+152,  iob‘ 

-23, 28b, 900 

lti7,195,lb 

Recovery  of  prior  year 
obligations  ....... 

-1,359,758 

Unobligated  balance 
brought  forward  s , e 

-300,000,000 

-»2bb, 701,053 

iim 

+b69b05,912 

-198,295,1b 

Subtotal  ........ 

T627HE37U22 

+]  62,100 

+23,*12l7ol2~ 

“213,900,00 

Transferred  to  Mar- 

keting  Research  and 
Service,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service*' 

38,300 

Transfer  in  1957  esti¬ 
mates  to  "Salaries 
and  Expenses, Office 
of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture"  . . 

2,OL9 

DUbtotal  oeoonceo 

162,185,771" 

195,616,888 

+162*100 

+23,121,012 

2l8*900,00( 

Transfer  to  Department 
of  the  Interior  pur¬ 
suant  to  P.L.102b, 
8bth  Congress  ..... 

U, 321,103 

b, 359,115 

+2 b0 , 885 

b,600,00( 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  ....... 

166,807,17b 

199,976,003 

+162,100 

+23,361,897 

223,500,00( 

Fund  Availability  and  Balances 

The  estimates  under  these  projects,  particularly  1,  2  and  3,  are  subject  to  adjust¬ 
ments  contingent  upon  conditions  at  the  time  of  use  since  the  extent  to  which  these 
funds  will  be  required  for  surplus  removal  operations  will  depend  upon  economic 
conditions  generally,  the  extent  of  local  market  gluts,  the  volume  of  agricultural 
production  in  this  country  and  foreign  countries,  and  many  other  complex  and 
unpredictable  factors.  Further,  the  type  of  program  developed  and  the  distribution 
of  funds  among  these  projects  are  dependent  upon  the  action  which  will  best  solve 
the  particular  surplus  removal  problem  which  exists  at  the  time. 

In  order  to  make  funds  available  to  meet  such  conditions,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  unpredictable  factors  involved  in  the  use  of  these  funds.  Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  accumulation  of  unused  balances  under  this  fund  up  to  $300,000,000. 
The  estimates  for  both  1957  and  1958  are  based  on  the  situation  as  now  foreseen. 

If  troublesome  surpluses  not  now  foreseen  should  develop  steps  would  be  taken  to 
use  additional  funds  for  their  removal  or  diversion  as  conditions  might  warrant. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  estimated  total  funds  available  for  Section  32 
activities  and  estimated  balances  carried  forward  for  fiscal  years  1956,  1957* 
and  1958: 
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Item 

;  19^7 

:  (estimated) 

1958 

(estimated) 

Balance  from  prior  year  c.,0.,...c 
Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 
Appropriation  or  estimate  ........ 

Transfer  to  Interior  Department 
Transfer  to  "Marketing  Research  and 
Service"  for  travel  costs  under 
Public  Law  189  -  85th  Congress  c » 
Transfer  in  estimates  to  Office 
of  the  Secretary  for  personnel 

investigations  work  . . . . 

Total  available  .............. 

Obligations  ........ .............. 

Unobligated  balances  carried  for¬ 
ward  to  subsequent  years  ....... 

$300,000,000  °  $255* 701,053 
1*359*758  “ 

166,807*175  :  199*976,003 

-1,321,103  •  -h, 359*115 

-38,300  * 

-2,0,59  : 

$198*295,151 

223*500,000 

-5*600,000 

T63*8c5*r3'6~l  HhC,  317*9111 

-219,105,12?  ;  -25.2,022,800 

517,195*151 

-252,559,000 

215,701,053  5  198,295,151 

175,756,151 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  A  net  decrease  of  $87*000  for  surplus  removal  opera. ting  expenses. 
Administrative  costs  under  this  project  include  those  incurred  in  the  direct 
removal  of  surplus  commodities  and  the  distribution  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  Section  32  and  CCC  commodities  .  The  food  preservation  and  marketing 
of  abundant  foods  projects  are  also  financed  from  these  funds. 

Due  to  estimated  savings  in  program  operations,  it  is  estimated  that  the  full 
costs  of  payments  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  pursuant  to  P.L.  855 
within  AMS  under  Section  32  can  be  absorbed  within  this  project. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $262,500  in  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 *  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  issue  orders  applicable  to  certain  enumerated  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  including  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Milk  Orders  increased  from  58 
in  1955  to  66  in  1956  and  are  expected  to  increase  to  71  in  1957 o  An  additional 
1  11  orders  are  expected  to  become  effective  in  1958 .  Orders  covering  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  tree  nuts  are  expected  to  increase  from  30  in  1955  to  36  in  1957. 
Orders  in  effect  in  1956  covered  an  estimated  farm  value  of  $1*250  million  of 
milk  and  $850  million  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  tree  nuts.  An  increase  of 
$262,500  is  needed  in  1958  to  survey  economic  and  market  conditions  in  the  areas 
affected  by  proposed  new  orders ;  conduct  hearings  and  referenda  on  requests  for 
new  orders  and  on  amendments  to  existing  orders;  check  compliance  with  orders; 
and  furnish  assistance  in  administration  of  the  program. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $88,600  under  the  project  "Foreign  Market  Promotion.” 

An  explanation  of  this  increase  is  set  forth  in  the  justifications  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

(10  An  increase  of  $162,100  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under  Public  law 

855, applicable  to  the  base  for  1959~.  A  full  explanation  of  retirement  cost 

estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the  Explanatory  Notes. 
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Current  Activities : 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Under  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  2b,  1935,  as  amended  (7  USC 
6l2c),  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  customs  receipts  during  each 
calendar  year  and  unused  "balances  up  to  $300  million  are  available  for 
encouraging  the  exportation  and  domestic  consumption  of  agricultural 
commodities .  Current  activities  for  removing  from  the  market  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  include: 

(a)  Purchases  for  distribution  through  State  distributing 
agencies  to  school  lunch  programs ,  and  to  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  and  institutions  eligible  to  receive  such  purchases . 

(b)  Encouragement  of  exports  through  payments  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  in  foreign  markets. 

(c)  Encouragement  of  domestic  consumption  by  diversion  from 
normal  channels  of  trade  to  by-products  and  new  uses. 

The  basic  authority  also  provides  that  these  funds  shall  be  devoted 
principally  to  perishable  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  (other 
than  those  receiving  price  support  under  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19^9 >  as  amended)  and  their  products.  These  commodities  are: 
tung  nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and 
butterfat.  It  has  been  determined  that  this  provision  can  be  legally 
satisfied  by  setting  aside  or  reserving  the  principal  portion  of  Sec¬ 
tion  32  funds  for  the  use  of  perishable  nonbasic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  when  the  occasion  arises  warranting  their  use  for  such  purpose. 
The  remainder  of  the  funds  may  then  be  used  for  other  authorized  purposes . 

**Wot©t©  exceed  25-percent  of  funds  available  under  the  Act, may,  be -used  for 
any  one  commodity  or  product  thereof . 

Public  Law  5k0  (84th  Congress)  provides  authority  whereby  an  additional 
sum  of  $500,000,000  may  be  appropriated  annually  to  further  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  Section  32,  of  which  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  such 
funds  may  be  used  for  any  one  commodity. 

Section  32  funds  are  also  used  for  operating  expenses  consisting  of: 

(a)  Surplus  removal  operating  expenses  which  include  administrative 
costs  for  direct  removal  of  surpluses  from  the  market,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  Section  32 
and  CCC  commodities  to  eligible  outlets.  These  funds  are  also 
used  to  encourage  food  preservation  and  marketing  of  abundant 
foods  through  the  food  trades . 

(b)  The  administration  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  which  aim 
to  establish  and  maintain  orderly  marketing  conditions  for  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  and  their  products. 

(c)  Development  of  markets  in  foreign  countries  for  U.  S.  surplus 
or  potentially  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
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(d)  Administration  of  import  programs  under  Section  $2  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933*  as  amended. 

A  discussion  of  activities  "c"  and  "d"  will  he  found  in  the 
justifications  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Selected  Exarap3.es  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends : 

A .  Purchase  of  agricultural  commodities  for  distribution  to  authorized 
agencies : 

1.  During  the  fiscal  year  1956,  approximately  6$&03  million 

pounds  of  agricultural  commodities  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$206.7  million  were  purchased  for  distribution  through  authorized 
agencies.  Distribution  was  made  by  85  agencies  to  an  increased 
number  of  participants  as  compared  with  1955* 


(1)  School  children  . 

(2)  Persons  in  eligible 

institutions  . . 

(3)  Individual  welfare 

recipients  (average 
monthly)  . 


2 .  Commodities  Purchased  during  Fiscal  Years  1955  and 
1956  for  Distribution  Through  Authorized  Agencies 


Commodity 

Tin-;  -h  • 

1955 

1955“ 

:  Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Dairy  products : 

Butter  . 

lb. : 

$170,097 

75,588,350 

$45,416,021 

Cheese  . 

lb.  : 

153,840 

57,270,000 

22,213,888 

Milk  . 

:1b. : 

99 , 272 

56 , 432 , 400 

10,848,702 

Beans  . 

lb. : 

92,856,179 

8,782,715 

62,500,000 

5,151,018 

Cornmeal  . 

lb. : 

56,127,820 

2,507,082 

Fruits : 

Cranberry 

sauce  . 

case : 

61,982 

Figs  . 

ton : 

I.67I+ 

445,559 

Prunes,  .fresh. 

lb.: 

6,241,088 

483,861 

TTnn^v  .  . . 

Vh_  • 

4,129 

- 

Livestock  products  : 

Beef  . 

lb. : 

380,808 

«■>  «• 

Lard  . . 

lb. : 

38,731,200 

6,033,241 

Pork  products 

lb. : 

-  - 

-  - 

158,841,700 

95,215,482 

Oils: 

Cottonseed . . . 

lb. : 

59,1^7,813 

13,264,148 

39,880,738 

8,261,842 

Rice  . . 

lb.  : 

__ 

CB 

35,000,000 

4,140,771 

Vegetables : 

Cabbage  . 

lb. : 

-  - 

~  ~ 

956,750 

22,962 

Sweet  potatoes  bu. : 

-  - 

-  - 

433,485 

1,133,196 

Wheat flour  .... 

lb. : 

-  - 

-  - 

91,213,750 

5,314,976 

Total  .... 

XXX 

23,362,550 

XXX 

206,743,042 

1955 

.10,213,1+00 
•  1,333,600 

.  2,169,000 


1956 

107859,200 

1,374,700 


2,659,400 
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B.  Encouragement  of  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities; 

Qu antity  of  Commodities  Exported  and  Payments  Made 
During  Fiscal  Years  ~195>‘5  and  1956 


Commodity 

Unit 

1955 

1916 

Quantity 

Payment 

Quantity 

Payment 

Fruits: 

Citrus  juice, 

blend  s » s  i-  .  » 

case 

59,011 

$  26,594 

107,869 

$34,896 

Citrus  juice. 

461 

blend,  cone. 

gal. 

1,462 

787 

181 

Citrus  salad.. 

case 

657 

480 

4,277 

2,394 

Grapefruit, 

361,600 

75,008 

230,954 

428, 4o8 

71,054 

f  re  sh ........ 

box 

218,127 

Grapefruit 

juice,  cone. 

gal. 

32,771 

26,677 

Grapefruit, 

66,886 

49,816 

CcL.rm.3cl  v  m  o  •  •  •  • 

case 

28,804 

18,713 

Grapefruit 

621,577 

juice,  s  i-'s . 
Grapefruit'^ 

case 

283,530 

848,828 

265,990 

juice,  dehyd. 

lb. 

-  - 

-  - 

7,031 

633 

Oranges,  fresh 

box. 

2,651,240 

2,013,900 

4,197,031 

2,235,071 

Orange  juice, 

841,773 

419,188 

240,713 

cone.  . 

gal. 

643,309 

224,735 

Orange  juice, 

525,658 

case 

584,539 

185,079 

Orange  juice. 

dehyd . 

lb. 

-  - 

-  - 

l6,4l6 

1,478 

Tangerine 

juice,  cone. 

gal. 

-  - 

-  - 

11,297 

3,841 

Raisins,  dried 

ton 

21,988 

769,825 

13,022 

390,667 

Honey. . . 

lb. 

21,858,277 

544,884 

,  __ 

„ 

Wheat. .......... 

bu. 

896,667 

502,507 

T  o*ba,l  •  •  •  •  •  • 

XXX 

4,613,116 

XXX 

It",  110,989 

C.  Quantities  of  Commodities  Diverted  and  Payments  Made 
During  Fiscal  Years  19'55~and  1*956" 


Commodity 

TT-—  h  4.  ° 

“1955 

“  1955T 

Unix 

• 

• 

Quantity  : 

Payment 

Quantity  : 

Payment 

Dates  ........... 

lb. : 

3^5  : 
65,755  : 
367,591  : 
1,221,051  • 

$27,6l7 

2,473 

118,467 

240,103 

8,155,579  : 

'  $2447667 

Honey. . . 

lb.: 

Tree  Nuts. . 

Potatoes . . 

lb.: 

cut: 

10,17 4,650  : 

3,191,224 

Total . . 

• 

• 

XXX  : 

388,660 

XXX  : 

3,435,891 

Single  strength. 
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D0  Surplus  Removal  Operating  Expenses 


1,  Planning  surplus  removal  programs  and  distributing  commodities. 

In  addition  to  planning  surplus  removal  programs  under  Section 

32,  responsibility  has  been  assigned  to  the  Agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  Service  for  the  distribution  of  all  surplus  commodities. 
This  includes  commodities  purchased  under  SCC  price  support 
programs  which  are  donated  to  domestic  and  foreign  outlets* 

See  Table  I  for  Quantity,  and  Table  II  for  Cost,  of  Surplus 
Commodities  Distributed  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Use,  Fiscal  Years 
1955  and  195o.  The  information  reflected  in  these  tables 
represents  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  commodity  was  distri¬ 
buted  and  not  necessarily  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  was  ac¬ 
quired. 


2,  Food  Preservation  Program.  The  work  performed  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  supplements  the  direct  distribution  activity  by  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  and  advice  in  the  preservation  of  foods  and  in 
the  operation  of  preservation  centers, 

( a )  Surplus  Foods  Preserved  During  Fiscal  Year  1956  by  Local 

Pre servation  Ce nt er s_f or  Recistribution  in  Processed  Form 
to  Schools  and  Other  Outlets, 


Dry  beans  . . . . 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

Fresh  Italian  prunes 


Commodity 


F.Y,  19& 

Pounds 
13l h9W~ 
51*6,071 
176,1*51 


The  commodities  which  will  be  processed  in  1957  depend  upon  the 
volume  of  local  purchases  and  Federal  donations. 


(b)  Assistance  and  Advice  Furnished  to  Nonprofit  Food  Preserva¬ 
tion  Centers  During Fiscal  Years  1956  and  Estimated  for  1957 


Project 

F.Y.  19^6 
Number 

F.Y.  19^7“ 

Number  (Est.) 

Technical  assistance  furnished  in  im- 

proving  cannery  techniques  and  in 

installing  equipment . . 

111* 

90 

Workshops  conducted  in  food  preserva- 

tion  training . . . 

79 

70 

Plant  surveys  performed . . 

39 

1*5 

Floor  plans  and  equipment  drawings 

developed  and  used  . 

18 

25 

3®  Food  Trades  Program,  Under  this  program  the  consumption  of 

plentiful  foods  is  encouraged  through  normal  channels  of  trade. 
The  workload  under  this  activity  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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Project 

F.Y.  1956 

Number 

F.Y.  1957 

Number  (Est.) 

Average  number  of  foods  listed  on  monthly 
abundant'  foods  list . . . . 

12 

15 

li0,000 

8 

Distribution  of  monthly  abundant  foods 

list  ........ . . . . 

37,826 

6 

National  food  drives  conducted  . . 

Area,  State  and  local  food  drives  conduc¬ 
ted  . . . . 

28 

2b 

Major  food  drives  were  conducted  during  the  past  year  on  dairy 
products,  beef,  pork,  rice  and  potatoes. 

E.  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders 

1 .  Activities  under  the  Milk,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Agreement  and 

Order  Programs  During  Fiscal  Year  195o  and  Estimated  for  1957: 


Activity 

Dairy 

F 

&  V 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Agreement  and  order  programs  in  effect 

66 

71 

31 

36 

Hearings  held  to  consider  amendments 

to  existing  orders  or  the  issuance 

of  orders  in  new  area.s  . . 

bb 

b7 

12 

13 

Requests  received  for  new  programs.... 

9 

5 

5 

5 

Amendments  issued  to  existing  orders.. 

81 

U6 

7 

7 

Suspensions  issued  to  existing  orders 

10 

n 

2 

— 

Petitions  received  for  review  of 

various  order  provisions  . 

13 

17 

2 

2 

Petitions  disposed  of  during  the  year 

19 

2b 

— 

3 

Court  cases  started  during  the  year. . . 

11 

lb 

22 

bl 

Court  cases  disposed  of  during  the 

year  . 

9 

11 

23 

35 

Hearings  held  under  Administrative 

Pro  c  edu res  ct. . 

5 

12 

Ik 

15 

Applications  reviewed  from  coopera- 

tives  for  qualifications  to  par- 

ticipate  under  the  Act....... . 

79 

5o 

Cases  disposed  of  under  the  Act . 

75 

65 

—  — 

Regulatory  orders  issued  under  pro- 

visions  of  marketing  order . 

_ _ 

„ 

318 

336 

Appointment  of  administrative  or 

control  committees . 

_ 

_ 

bb 

b9 

Promulgation  of  committee  rule  making 

— — 

15 

25 

Budgets  aouroved  . 

65 

71 

29 

3  b 

Investigation  of  alleged  violations... 

9 

12 

287 

315 

Cases  referred  to  dept,  of  Justice 

for  prosecution. . . . 

13 

16 

bb 

62 

Recodification  of  Agreements  and 

Orders . 

•a**. 

1 

1 
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Activity 

Dairy 

F  &  V 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Administrators  Decisions  issued. u .... c 

13 

17 

9 

lh 

Ser.retary J  .q  Dari  si  on  s  issued . 

57 

hi 

12 

lli 

Secretary's  Referendum  Orders  issued.. 

17 

: 

18 

8 

15 

Import  regulations  issued  under 

Sec  „  8(c)... . . . . 

— 

— 

15 

20 

2.  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order  Programs  in  Effect  for  Fluid  Milk 

During  Fiscal  Year  1956 


Estimated 

Est.  Amount 

State 

City 

Number  of 

of  Pooled  Milk 

Producers 

(1,000  lbs.) 

Ari  7.  on  a  ........ 

Central  Arizona ................. 

1+66 

171,931 

Arkans  as . . . 

Fort  Smith;  Central  Arkansas.... 

1,236 

129,872 

Del  aware . . . 

Wil  minp’ton . . . 

'his 

3,129 

Illinois . . 

Chicago;  Quad  Cities  (Grade  A); 

Rockf ord-Freeport . . . . 

23,010 

1.753,212 

Indiana. ....... 

Fort  Wayne ;  South  Bend-LaPorte . . 

1,957 

262,915 

Iowa ........... 

Cedar  Rapids— Iowa  City;  Dubuque; 

Sioux  City. . . . 

1,531 

273,070 

Kansas . . 

Neosho  Valley;  Southwest  Kansas; 

Toneka ;  Wichita  . . . 

2,152 

389,837 

Kentucky. . 

Louisville;  Paducah . . . 

2,609 

371,118 

Lon  isinnn  ...... 

New  Or! eons;  Shreveport. . . 

2^983 

101,851 

Massachusetts . . 

Boston;  Fall  River;  Merrimack 

Valley;  Springfield;  Worcester. 

15,307 

2,270,199 

Michigan. . . 

Detroit;  Muskegon;  Upstate  Mich. 

13,768 

1,761,673 

Minnesota. ..... 

Duluth-Superior;  Minneapolis- 

St .  Paul . . . . 

5,735 

923,531 

Mississipni. ... 

Central  M3 ssi ssippi . . 

1,038 

118, 319 

Missouri . 

Kansan  Ci tv;  Ozarks;  St.  Louis.. 

8,229 

1,226,181 

Nebraska . 

Gmaha-Lincoln-Council  Bluffs. . . . 

2, 298 

305,356 

New  York . . 

New  York. . . . 

hs'Mi 

8,298.963 

Ohi o. . 

JAron;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland; 

Columbus ;  Dayton-Springf ield; 

Lima;  Stark  County;  Toledo; 

Tri-State . . . . 

25,058 

3,112,825 

Oklahoma. ...... 

Oklahoma  City;  Tulsa-Muskogee0 . . 

2,626 

397,110 

Pennsylvania, , , 

Philadelphia . . 

7,536 

1,259,915 

South  Dakota... 

Black  Hills;  Eastern  S.  Dak.; 

Sioux  Falls-Mitchell. . . . . 

6iu2 

130,186 

Tennessee . 

Appalachian;  Knoxville;  Memphis 

Nashvill  e... . . . 

1,320 

615,087 

Texas . 

Austin- Waco;  Central  West  ^exas" 

Corpus  Christi;  North  Texas; 

San  Antonio;  Texas  Panhandle... 

5,939 

1,355,212 

Washington . 

Inland  Empire;  Puvet  Sound...... 

1,776 

892,827 

West  Virginia. . 

Clarksburg;  Wheeling. . „ 

1,903 

137,998 

Wisconsin . 

Milwaukee . 

2 ',57  9 

512 ',193 

Total }  66  Markets .......... 

“IB 5/833" 

30,11+57 336T 

Estimated  farm  value . 

$1,250,299,000 

Ill  - 


3 .  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order  Programs  in 
Effect  During  Fiscal  Year  1956 


Orders  in  effect 

Est.  No.  of 
Commercial 
Producers 

Estimated 

Farm  Values 

($1,000) 

Citrus  fruits : 

California  -  Arizona  Havels  Misc.  Oranges  6,660 

$53,413 

California  -  Arizona  Valencia  Oranges  . . 

10,750 

59,375 

California  -  Arizona  desert  grapefruit.. 

2,000 

7,491 

California  -  Arizona  lemons  .  . . . 

6,100 

) 

39,396 

198,690 

(a)  Florida  oranges  . . . 

(a)  Florida  grapefruit  ....  . . . . 

15,000) 

33,540 

(a)  Florida  tangerines  . 

) 

9,793 

FI  nri  rip.  1  ivies  . . . . . 

500 

9,016 

Deciduous  fruits : 

FI  ryri  rip  n.vnr.n.rlns  . 

6oo 

1,568 

11,085 

California  Tohay  grapes  . 

1,900 

Col  nrniin  ponchos  . 

800 

5,168 

Georgia  peaches  . . 

750 

Utah  peaches  . . . . . 

1,300 

960 

(b)  California  Bartlett  pears  . . .  .... 

1,200 

23,334 

(b)  California  plums  . . . . 

900 

15,222 

(b)  California  Elberta  peaches  . . 

500 

10,781 

Oregon-Washington-Calif ornia  -winter  pears  2,350 

19,168 

Dried  fruits  : 

California  dates  . . . 

300 

300 

2,880 

California  figs . . . . 

4,707 

California  dried  prunes  . . 

6,000 

38,745 

Calif oinia  raisins  . .  .  . 

8  ooo 

34,980 

Vegetables : 

Peas  and  Cauliflower  -  Colorado  . 

74 

1,360 

698 

39,507 

Tomatoes  -  Florida  . . . . . 

Potatoes : 

Idah o -I feliie ur  Co . ,  Oregon  . . . 

8,521 

35,561 

Colorado  ......  .....  . . . . .  . 

2,594 

1,779 

4,659 

12,804 

12,930 

51,460 

Central  Oregon-Northern  California  . 

Maine  . . .  . 

Virginia-North  Carolina  . . . 

4,059 

18,000 

Eastern  South  DaPota  .  . 

267 

1,073 

870 

7,943 

Washington  ........  . .  . . 

New  England  except  Maine  . .  . 

1,450 

8,514 

Nuts  : 

California  almonds  . . . 

8,500 

3,400 

28,480 

3,256 

Oregon-Washington  filberts  . 

Southeastern  pecans  (5  states)  ...  . 

8,500 

7,538 

West  Coast  walnuts  . . 

20,000 

40,726 

Total,  31  orders  . . 

XXX 

840,609 

(k)  and  (b)  -  one  order  each  respectively. 


No  estimates  made  due  to  crop  failure  in' the  1955  season. 
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butod  during  fiscal  year  1957* 
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p.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,,  by  November  30,  1956  were  actually  received  or 
programmed  for  1957  or  1958 »  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  all  amounts  to  be  received,,) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1957 

Estimated  ' 
Obligations, 
1958 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds  (Advances 
from  other  agencies)? 

Department  of  Agricultures 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  - 

(Capital  Funds)? 

Special  milk  program  0 . . . . .  u . .  0 

Granary  storage  research  program  OCOo 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954  . . 

$1*6,275,072 

1*7,009 

57,319 

$75,000,000 

68,000 

57,500 

$75,000^000 

68,000 

60,500 

Total,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(Capital  funds)  . . . . . .  . . 

1*6,379,1*00 

73,125,500 

75,128,500 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  - 

(Administrative  Expenses)? 

Special  milk  program 

Section  ij.16  donations  „ » ... » ........  „ , 

Operation  of  commodity  teletype  .B,.0 
Wheat  variety  statistics  ........  „..0 

Rice  and  grain  sorghums  stocks 
reports  ...... ......... 

323^186 
lift  751 
12$  91*1* 
31,923 

760,000 

.16,81*0 

27,500 

95,000 

783,300 

mm  mm 

17,900 

Storage  research  on  CCC  owned  grain  c 

75,811 

95,000- 

Total,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

559,615 

899,31*0 

896,200 

Soil  Bank  Program  -  Rice  stocks,  reports 

mm  mm 

9,500 

mm  mm 

Total, • Commodity  Stabilization  Service  • 

1*6,939,015 

76,031*,  3l*0 

76,021*9  700 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  - 

Furnishing  cost  of  production  and 
special  crop  data  for  various  crops  in¬ 
sured  by  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  . .  .  •  © ••••«,« .  & .  . 

19,582 

mm  mm 

Total,  Department  of  Agriculture  ....<> 

1*6,958,597 

76,03l*,3l*0~ 

76,021*,  700 

Department  of  the  Army: 

For  research  on  use  of  gamma  radiation 
to  prevent  spoilage  in  fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables  » . . 

For  inspection  of  agricultural 
commodities  . . . . 

9,763 

692; 613 

wm*  mm 

Total,  Department  of  the  Army  ...... t6 

702,376 

— 

mm  mm 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated  ' 

Obligations, 

1957 

Estimated  ' 

Obligations, 

1958 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds  (ContTd) 
International  Cooperation  Administration: 

Training  services  «e.-*.o.Q»....«.....oa,o 

Technical  consultation  and  support  •••••• 

Administrative  and  other  expenses  ....... 

37,827 

23;U60 

2,591 

1*0,200 

23,500 

3,550 

mm  mm 

mm 

mm  mm 

Total,  International  Cooperation 
Administration . . 

63,878 

67,250 

mm  mm 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  -  For 
food  planning  for  defense  emergency 
conditions  . . . . 

160,000 

210,000 

Total,  Alio  cations  and  working  funds  „„ 

!i7,72li,8Sl 

76,261,590* 

76,231*,  700 

Trust  Funds: 

Expenses  and  Refunds , Inspection  and  Grad¬ 

ing  of  Farm  Products , Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Service  -  inspection,  grading  and 
certification  of: 

Cottonseed  . . . 

Dairy  products  •  . . 

Fresh  end  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 
Meat 

Naval  stores  . . . . . 

Poultry  products  • 

Rice,  hay,  beans,  peas,  seed,  hops,  and 
miscellaneous  agricultural  commodities 
Total,  Expenses  and  refunds  . »* 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 

Agricultural  Mario  ting  Service  ? 
Cooperative  data  collection  on  retail 
store  availability  and  consumer  pur¬ 
chases  of  fruit  and  fruit  products 
Cooperative  work  on  control  of  insects 

in  stored  grain  .  . . 

Cooperative  research  on  insect  infesta¬ 
tion  in  whole  black  pepper 
Cooperative  work  on  industrial 

fumigants  for  stored  products . 

Cooperative  studies  on  consumer  pur¬ 
chases  of  specified  dairy  products 
Cooperative  testing  of  fumigation  formu¬ 
lations  for  controlling  stored- 
pr oducts  insects  ........ .......... « » •  © 

Total,  Miscellaneous  contributed  funds 


: 

1  23;  691* 

:  1;  859;68l 
:  i*;138;l*80 

:  3,509^281 

:  '  15^01*5 

:  l*,2l*l*,17l* 

21*;  300 
1,806,800 
1*; 1*69, 000 
3, 711*, 000 
'  16; 000 
1*  ,1*93  y  1*00 

2l*;350 

1; 809; 900 
i*;l*76;500 
3, 720; 300 
'  16,050 
5,012,000 

i  l',195s702 

1*307; 800 

1;310;000 

:  11*, 986,057 

15,831,300 

16,369,100 

•  1*5,6 80 

1 

1*5,730 

1*5,730 

2,328 

mm  mm 

:  3,905 

*:  2,71*7 

1,000 

1,000 

25,000: 


2  £,000 


79,660: 


3;000 

7030 


Total,  Trust  funds  .••••••••••••••••••  :  15,065,717?  15,906,030 


25,000 


71,730 


16,1*1*0,830 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1957 

Estimab  ed 

Obligations, 

1958 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  From 

Governmental  and  Other  Sources: 

Marketing  research  and  service: 

Marketing  research  and  agricultural 
estimates  • 

1*9,285 

2,300,311 

61,810 

2,815,000 

> 

62,51*0 

2,712,800 

Mar keting  s erv ice s 

S  UbtO  bal  •00*040 

Other  •  ,,#«»«o9o«9*«#0o,,,,,o*oao,,ofi«9. 

Total,  Reimbursements  from  governmental 
and  other  sources  o*o«»a«,o»»oo,9c,ooo 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOCATIONS  AND  ‘ 

OTHER  FUNDS  o.,...o<>ooo08o<>,o,.o.,.o<».«o«o 

2,31*9,626 

1,868 

2,9057850" 

mm 

2,775,31*0 

mm  mm 

2 .351.19U 

2,906,810 

2,775,31*0 

65,112,062 

95, 07l*sl*6o 

95*150,870 
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EXPORTATION  AM)  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  (COTTON  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT) 

The  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  provided  that  not 
to  exceed  165,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  Section  32  of  the  Act 
approved  August  2lj,  1935  (7  U.S.C,  612c),  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1938 
and  1939,  shall  be  available  (at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine)  until  expended  for  a  price- 
adjustment  payment  with  respect  to  the  1937  cotton  crop  to  cotton  producers 
who  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938. 

In  fiscal  year  1956,  $255  was  transferred  to  the  account  established  for 
the  Section  32  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1939  and  was  subsequently 
returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury.  All  subsequent  collections 
will  be  deposited  directly  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  since  there 
has  been  no  program  activity  for  a  number  of  years. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  1958  estimates  provide  for  the  addition  of  5  passenger  cars  and  for  the 
replacement  of  43  cars,  exclusive  of  22  replacements  tinder  the  trust  fund 
for  fees  received  for  inspection  activities*  The  replacements  represent 
20  percent  of  the  total  336  cars  available  to  the  AMS* 

The  5  additional  cars  are  needed  for  expanded  Packers  and  Stockyards  and 
Grain  Standards  activities  anticipated  under  the  subappropriation  Marketing 
Services* 

1*  A  car  is  required  at  each  of  the  new  offices  (Des  Moines,  la*; 

Columbus,  Ohio;  Columbia,  S*  C©)  proposed  to  be  established  in  con¬ 
nection  vri.th  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  program,. 

These  cars  will  be  used  by  marketing  specialists  to  contact  and 
post  additional  eligible  stockyards  and  to  make  regular  super¬ 
visory  inspection  of  posted  yards  to  check  compliance  with  the 
Act*  The  territory  to  be  covered  by  each  specialist  will  be  ex¬ 
tensive  and  it  is  estimated  that  many  trips  will  require  2-4  weeks 
of  travel  for  an  annual  mileage  of  about  20,000© 

In  the  performance  of  these  activities  the  marketing  specialists 
will  cover  routes  at  many  rural  places  which  are  not  serviced  by 
public  transportation* 

2*  Two  cars  are  needed  for  Grain  Standards  work  at  two  proposed  addi¬ 
tional  grain  supervision  offices  -  one  at  Amarillo,  Texas  and  one 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska* 

The  office  at  Amarillo,  Texas  would  provide  for  supervision  of 
grain  inspections  by  licensed  inspectors  and  handling  of  appeals 
within  this  area  which  at  present  is  directed  from  Fort  Worth, 

Texas,  337  miles  away * 

The  Lincoln  office  would  relieve  the  heavy  grain  supervision  work¬ 
load  at  Omaha,  Neb*,  a  distance  of  60  miles*  Lincoln  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  as  a  grain  market  with  new  storage  and 
handling  facilities  being  added* 

The  two  cars  would  be  used  by  grain  inspection  supervisors  to 
supervise  work  of  licensed  inspectors  and  handle  appeal  inspec¬ 
tions*  By  providing  local  supervision  at  Amarillo  and  Lincoln, 
the  work  would  be  handled  more  promptly  and  effectively,  thereby 
improving  the  service*  Inspectors  are  required  to  carry  various 
items  of  grain  inspection  equipment  with  them  to  the  railroad 
terminals  and  storage  points  for  which  public  transportation  is 
not  practicable©  In  addition,  the  inspector  draws  grain  samples 
which  are  transported  in  the  car  to  the  office  for  further  testing 
and  grading o 

The  43  replacements  requested  under  "Marketing  Research  and  Service11  In  fis- 
cal  year  1958  include:  (a)  16  cars  for  Marketing  Research  and  Agricultural 
Estimates  activities;  and  (b)  27  cars  for  Marketing  Services  activities* 
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Passenger  vehicles  are  replaced  on  the  basis  of  justification  with  respect 
to  mileage  and  age  standards  prescribed  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
which  provide  that  vehicles  to  be  replaced  must  be  at  least  six  or  more  years 
of  age  or  driven  60,000  miles  or  more,  and  other  factors© 

The  number  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  estimated  to  be  available  for  1958 
represent  the  minimum  required  to  maintain  essential  services  of  the  current 
programs  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 0  These  cars  are  used  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  following  necessary  services?  (l)  carrying  special  grading  and 
testing  equipment  used  for  inspecting  and  grading  commodities  and  for  work 
required  under  U*  S*  Warehouse  Act,  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  U*  S,  Grain 
Standards  Act,  Cotton  Acts,  and  llaval  Stores  Act;  (2)  carrying  special  crop 
meter  equipment  used  in  connection  with  surveying  crop  conditions  at  farms; 

(3)  collection  of  samples  for  checking  and  testing  under  U«  So  Grain  Standards 
Act,  Cotton  Acts,  and  for  inspection  of  farm  products;  (4)  carrying  boxes  of 
cotton  standards  types  used  in  classing  work  and  demonstrations  at  farmers* 
meetings,  and  for  carrying  market  news  releases  and  related  material  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  tobacco  auction  markets  and  for  assistance  for  farmers  in  prepar¬ 
ing  tobacco  for  market;  (5)  for  travel  to  places  which  are  in  most  cases  not 
accessible  by  common  carrier,  such  as  travel  to  farms,  market  terminals,  offices 
of  produce  dealers  and  truckers,  processing  plants,  canneries,  stockyards, 
tobacco  auction  markets,  cotton  gins,  plantation  and  compress  operators,  rail¬ 
road  yards,  piers,  grain  elevators,  and  warehouses* 

The  cars  are  assigned  to  those  field  offices  of  the  Division  which  require 
the  use  of  cars  in  the  efficient  operation  of  their  programs,  after  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  use  of  Government  vehicles  is  more  economical  than  to 
pay  mileage  rates  for  use  of  private  cars  and  the  use  of  common  carrier  has 
not  been  feasible.  For  example,  in  the  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  cars  are  assigned  to  field  offices  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  work* 

This  inspection  service  is  performed  on  a  fee  basis  and  by  using  these  cars 
the  inspectors  are  able  to  service  a  greater  area  without  any  loss  in  time  or 
revenue  e 

To  assure  proper  utilization  of  cars,  monthly  operating  reports  are  required 
and  periodic  surveys  are  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  vehicles 
are  being  used  and  their  condition*  Cars  which  are  found  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  an  office  are  recommended  for  reassignment  to  other  locations  or 
declared  excess 0 

Also,  it  is  anticipated  that  22  cars  used  in  market  inspection  and  related 
trust  fund  activities  will  be  replaced  in  1958* 
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The  age  and  mileage  data  for  passenger  motor 
■wagon,  on  hand  as  of  June  30,  1956,  follows: 

Age  Data 

vehicles 

;  including 

Mileage 

one  station 

Data 

Age -Year 

Number  of 

Lifetime 

Number  of 

Model 

Vehicles 

Mileage 

Vehicles 

1956 

48 

0 

1,000 

8 

1955 

62 

1,000 

-  10,000 

52 

1954 

25 

10,000 

-  20,000 

44 

1953 

37 

20,000 

-  30,000 

51 

1952 

52 

30,000 

-  40,000 

49 

1951 

37 

40,000 

-  50,000 

39 

1950 

26 

50,000 

-  60,000 

47 

1949 

37 

60,000 

-  80,000 

49 

1948 

20 

80,000 

-  100,000 

15 

1947 

11 

over 

100,000 

3 

1946  and  older 

2 

Total 

357 

Total 


357 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  administers  the  foreign  agricultural  programs 
of  the  Department  and  develops  plans  and  policies  related  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  affairs  and  interests  of  U.  S.  agriculture.  It  dissemin¬ 
ates  to  American  agriculture  the  basic  information  essential  to  the  agreesive 
foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  agricultural  products  and  to  making  necessary- 
adjustments  to  meet  changing  situations  abroad.  The  Service  works  in  the 
following  fields: 

Foreign  Market  Development  --  The  Service  conducts  a  broad  program  designed 
to  develop  foreign  outlets  for  agricultural  products  and  analyzes  competition 
and  demand  factors  relating  to  foreign  marketing.  It  administers  export 
programs,  including  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  of 
1954  and  related  authorizations,  as  well  as  import  programs  and  controls. 

The  Service  represents  the  Department  at  international  commodity  conferences 
and  on  foreign  commodity  matters  at  national  conferences.  Work  directly 
related  to  the  development  of  foreign  markets  is  financed  from  funds  allotted 
to  the  Service  under  the  appropriation  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities"  pursuant  to  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  as  amended, 
and  with  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  Section  104(a))  of  Public  Law  480,  approved  July  10,  1954. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  and  Analysis  —  The  Service  directs  and  coordin¬ 
ates  the  continuous  economic  analysis  and  interpretation  of  world  conditions 
and  developments  that  significantly  affect  the  retention  and  expansion  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  products.  It  analyzes  and  interprets  world 
trends  in  foreign  agricultural  products,  trade,  price,  finance,  consumption 
and  economic  policies  of  foreign  governments  as  such  trends  affect  United 
States  foreign  agricultural  trade.  It  analyzes  the  effects  of  restrictive 
trade  policies  on  the  demand  for  American  farm  products  and  develops  and 
coordinates  the  basic  policies  and  programs  for  the  removal  or  easing  of 
restrictions  and  for  the  encouragement  of  world  trade  in  American  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  The  Service  participates  in  agricultural  international 
organizations  and  trade  conferences. 

Agricultural  Attaches  --  The  Service  directs  and  coordinates  a  world -wide 
agricultural  attache  service  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
markets  for  American  products,  and  on  trade  reporting  from  foreign  areas 
designed  to  aid  American  farmers  and  exporters. 

Assistance  to  International  Cooperation  Administration  —  The  Service  also 
participates  in  the  administration  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  with  funds  allocated  from  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  This  work  includes  coordination  of  the  Department’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  program  and  direction  of  the  training  program  for  foreign 
agricultural  leaders,  and  the  providing  of  technical  information  and  advice 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  agricultural  technical  assistance 
program  in  foreign  countries. 
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As  of  November  30,  1956,  there  were  719  employees  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Of  this  total,  37$  were  paid  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,"  226  were  paid  from  funds  allotted 
under  the  appropriation  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  (Section 
32)’,  and  115  were  paid  from  allocations  and  reimbursements  from  other  agenciei 
Of  the  total  number  of  employees,  503  were  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  3 
outside  Washington  Metropolitan  area,  and  213  were  stationed  in  foreign 
countries. 

Budget 

Appropriated,  Estimate, 

1957  1958 


Appropriated  funds 

Allotment  from  "Removal 
of  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities  (Sec.  32)n 


$3,750,000 

1,917,800 

5,667,800 


$£,■.383,500 

2,094,000 

6,477,500 


Total 
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11 

a 

Lei 


Removal  of 
Surplus  Agricultural 
Salaries  Commodities 

and  Expenses  (Allotment) _  Total 

Appropriation  or  allotment. 


1957  and  base  for  1958  .  $3,750,000  $1,917,800  $5,667,800 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  .  4,383,500 _ 2,094,000 _ 6,477,500 

Increase  . . . .  +  633,500  +  176,200  +  809,700 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 


Salaries  and  Expenses: 

For  opening  five  new  attache  posts,  expansion  of  nine 
established  posts  and  travel  costs  for  home  leave  of 


agricultural  attaches  . . .  +481,200 

For  contribution  to  retirement  fund  pursuant  to  Public 

Law '854  .  +152,300 

+6337500 


Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  (Allotment) : 

To  provide  exporters  and  U.  S.  farm  and  trade  groups  with  addi¬ 
tional  facts  relating  to  opportunities  for  exporting  surplus 
farm  commodities  and  to  strengthen  work  relating  to  market 

development  projects  .  +88,600 

For  contribution  to  retirement  fund  pursuant  to  Public  Law  854  ....  +87,600 

+176,200 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 

Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 
Costs 
(P.L.  854) 

Other 

1958 

(estimated) 

Salaries  and  expenses: 
1.  Analysis  of 
foreign  agricul¬ 
ture  and  trade  . . 

$922,1*37 

$1,100,000 

+$53,900 

$1,153,900 

2.  Agricultural 
attaches  . 

2,473,976 

2,650,000 

+  98,400 

+$481,200(1) 

3,229,600 

Total  retirement 
costs  (P.L.  854)  .. 

-J 

(-  -) 

(+152,300) 

(+7,650) 

(159,950) 

Total,  Salaries  and 
Expenses  . 

3,396,413 

3,750,000 

+152,300(2) 

+  481,200 

4,383,500 

Removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  ( allotment ) : 

3.  Foreign  market 
promotion . 

1,356,812 

1,707,300 

+  75,100 

+88,600(3) 

1,871,000 

4.  Import  controls 

202,273 

210, 500 

+  12,500 

-  - 

223,000 

Total  retirement 
costs  (P.L.  854)  .. 

 (-  -) 

(-  -) 

(+87,600) 

(+3,600) 

(91,200) 

Total,  Removal  of 
surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  . 

1,559,085 

1,917,800 

+87,600(4) 

88,600 

2,094,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Increase 

1958 

(estimated] 

Pr®ject 

1956 

1957 

(estimated)' 

Retirement 
Costs 
(P.L.  854) 

Other 

Total  obligations 
or  estimate  . 

4,955,498 

5,667,800 

239,900 

569,800 

6,477,500 

Deduct :  Allotment 
from  Removal  of 
surplus  agricultural 

commodities  . 

Unobligated  balance, 
Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  . 

-1,559,085 

46,650 

-1,917,800 

-87,600 

-88,600 

-2,094,000 

Total,  available  or 
estimate.  Salaries 
and  expenses  . 

3,443,063 

•» 

0 

LTV 

t*- 

m 

+152,300 

+481,200 

4,383,500  | 

Transfer  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture"  ...... 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  . 

+1,937 

3,445,000 

■1- 

3,750,000 

OCC  .  ■ 

r-V  !  J 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $633*500  for  Salaries  and  Expenses  is  composed  of  the 

following: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $481,200  for  the  expansion  of  the  attache  program  at 

foreign  posts  and  travel  costs  for  home  leave  for  agricultural  attaches. 

Need  for  Increase  and  Plan  of  Work: 

(a)  Establishment  of  New  Posts:  Experience  gained  during  fiscal  year 
1956  indicates  clearly  the  need  for  intensifying  agricultural 
representation  in  several  selected  areas  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  rapidly  expanding  foreign  agricultural  production  and  marketing 
developments  as  well  as  anticipated  opportunities  for  further  U.  S. 
participation  in  international  trade.  The  need  for  some  new  posts 
is  particularly  apparent  in  certain  areas  which  are  now  being 
covered  by  attaches  stationed  in  other  countries.  It  is  proposed 
to  establish  5  new  posts  as  follows: 

Tunis,  Tunisia:  The  present  staffing  pattern  provides  for  a 
regional  post  of  one  attache  with  headquarters  in  Rabat, 

Morocco,  embracing  the  North  African  area  consisting  of  the 
newly  established  countries  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  as  well  , 
as  Algeria  and  Libya.  Agricultural  production  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  fluctuates  widely,  from  surplus  to  shortages  yearly. 

Regular  imports  into  the  area  as  a  whole  include  some  fats 
and  oils,-  tobacco,  wheat  and  specialty  items.  Because  of  the 
political,  climatic  and  physical  complexities  of  the  vast  area 
to  be  covered  (more  than  1.1  million  square  miles)  from  Rabat 
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on  the  extreme  west  coast,  the  stationing  of  an  agricultural 
attache  with  a  minimum  staff  at  Tunis  is  essential. 

Lagos,  Nigeria:  The  Agricultural  Attache  located  at  Monrovia 
is  currently  covering  16  distinct  political  entities  com¬ 
prising  2,330,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  6l 
million.  The  area  is  a  major  source  of  supply  of  complemen¬ 
tary  crops  for  the  U.  S.  --  such  as  cocoa,  coffee,  vegetable 
and  palm  oils  —  as  well  as  presenting  opportunity  for  com¬ 
mercial  exports  of  various  U.  S.  agricultural  products  such 
as  tobacco,  flour,  rice,  dried  fruits,  and  processed  food 
items.  Approximately  half  of  this  population  is  in  Nigeria 
which  is  rapidly  expanding  its  agriculture,  and  which 
currently  has  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  U.  S., 
and  expects  to  obtain  dominion  status  in  the  near  future.  A 
division  of  this  large  West  African  territory  by  establishing 
an  attache  office  at  Lagos,  Nigeria,  is  considered  essential 
for  adequate  representation  and  coverage  in  this  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  area. 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia:  Ethiopia,  British  Somaliland,  and  Eritrea, 
an  area  of  525*000  square  miles  with  lU  million  people  does  not 
now  have  any  agricultural  attache  assigned  to  the  area.  Ethiopia 
produces  arabica  coffee,  as  well  as  being  a  potential  producer 
of  other  complementary  crops  of  interest  to  U.  S.  consumers. 
Reported  planned  expansion  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  vegetable  oils 
in  the  territory  make  it  highly  desirable  to  establish  an  attache 
in  Addis  Ababa  to  observe  and  report  on  the  economic  develop¬ 
ments  and  trade  opportunities  within  the  area. 

Oslo,  Norway:  Norway  is  greatly  dependent  on  foreign  trade.  She 
must  import  all  cotton,  sugar,  fruit  and  tobacco  as  well  as  a 
large  proportion  of  her  bread  and  feed  grain  requirements.  Im¬ 
ports  from  the  dollar  area  have,  until  recently,  been  under 
strict  quantative  controls.  In  recent  months,  a  more  liberal 
control  policy  has  been  adopted.  For  example,  dollar  exchange 
is  being  allocated  freely  for  the  purchase  of  certain  U.  S. 
fresh,  canned  and  dried  fruits. 

It  is  believed  that  with  proper  representation  and  on  the  spot 
assistance  to  American  exporters,  much  can  be  done  to  protect 
the  present  U.  S.  market  and  expand  sales  of  U.  S.  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Norway.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  station  an 
agricultural  attache  at  Oslo. 

Helsinki,  Finland:  Agricultural  representation  and  reporting  at 
Helsinki  are  now  being  handled  by  the  Agricultural  Attache 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  This  arrangement  does  not  provide  the 
time  and  attention  required  for  proper  servicing  of  U.  S.  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  in  Finland. 

Like  Norway,  Finland  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  imports 
of  her  food  supplies.  Nearly  one -half  of  the  bread  grains  con¬ 
sumed,  more  than  one-half  of  the  fruit,  three-fourths  of  the 
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sugar  and  most  of  the  fats  are  imported.  Finland  has  shown 
an  increasing  interest  in  multilateral  trade,  either  through 
government  sponsored  programs  such  as  P.L.  480  or  402,  or 
private  trade  involving  three  or  more  countries.  Sizeable 
480  sales  programs  are  currently  in  effect  with  Finland  and 
it  is  believed  that  there  are  opportunities  for  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Finnish  market.  These  trade  opportunity  factors, 
plus  the  strategic  location  of  Finland  makes  it  advisable  that 
American  agriculture  have  full  representation  in  that  country. 

(b)  Expansion  of  Established  Posts:  The  growing  importance,  as  well  as 
new  developments  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Near  East  in  relation 
to  American  agriculture  requires  more  adequate  staffing  in  a  number 
of  posts.  The  expansion  in  the  production  of  competitive  crops, 
increased  market  competition,  and  the  need  for  further  exploration 
of  market  opportunities  point  up  the  need  for  further  strengthening 
of  staffs  of  agriculture  attaches  in  these  critical  areas.  It  is 
proposed  to  assign  an  assistant  agricultural  attache  or  provide 
additional  local  professional  helpers  at  a  number  of  these  posts. 

For  example: 

Tehran,  Iran :  A  predominately  agricultural  economy  with  substantial 
potential  for  agricultural  expansion,  a  location  strategic  to 
the  U.  S.  and  an  active  interest  in  further  development  and 
stability  make  it  advisable  to  add  an  assistant  agricultural 
attache  in  Iran.  In  its  second  sever-year  plan,  irrigation 
schemes  and  agricultural  expansion  will  receive  major  attention. 
This,  plus  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  technical  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  program  for  Iran  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Middle  East 
calls  for  a  well  staffed  attache  post  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
long  range  development  effort  and  appraisal  of  its  long  range 
impact  on  world  agricultural  production. 

Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa:  The  trend  toward  agricultural 
expansion  and  shifting  of  certain  agricultural  areas  toward  more 
competitive  aspects  makes  it  desirable  to  assign  an  assistant 
agricultural  attache  to  the  regional  post  at  Pretoria  which 
embraces  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southwest  Africa  and  the 
protectorates  of  Bechuanuland,  Basutoland  and  Swaziland.  South. 
Africa's  wool  production  ranks  second  to  gold  as  an  earner  of 
foreign  exchange,  but  the  area  is  fast  adding  to  its  list  of 
competitive  items,  such  as  citrus,  deciduous  fruits,  butter, 
tobacco,  hides  and  skins.  Adequate  coverage  of  this  large  area 
requires  additional  help  for  the  Regional  Attache. 

Brussels,  Belgium:  Belgium  is  one  of  the  best  cash  markets  for 
U.  S.  agricultural  exports.  Adequate  representation  is  required 
to  maintain  and  expand  this  market,  especially  in  these  times  of 
increasingly  sharp  competition.  The  attache  assigned  to  Brussels 
also  covers  agricultural  matters  in  Luxemburg  and  more  impor¬ 
tantly  is  assigned  responsibility  for  keeping  USDA.  informed  on 
Benelux  activities.  In  this  fast  moving  trade  area  the  attache's 
office  must  seek  out  market  development  opportunities,  keep 
track  of  competition,  -  and  maintain  adequate  trade  and  government 
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contacts.  An  assistant  attache  is  needed  to  take  care  of  this 
heavy  work  load. 

The  Hague ,  Netherlands:  The  work  load  in  the  Agricultural 

Attache's  office  is  very  heavy  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  cash  markets  for  U.  S. 
agricultural  exports,  but  is  also  one  of  the  keenest  competi¬ 
tors  in  foreign  markets  for  U.  S.  livestock  products.  The 
Netherlands  is  an  international  trading  center  of  great  and 
steadily  growing  importance  to  agriculture.  Moreover,  the 
agricultural  policies  of  the  Netherlands  are  always  tuned  to 
the  activities  of  the  Benelux  Union  of  which  it  is  a  member. 

So  far,  the  American  staff  in  the  Hague  has  been  limited  to 
one  attache.  Therefore  it  is  planned  to  add  an  assistant 
attache  to  help  carry  on  the  basic  reporting,  the  market  de¬ 
velopment  activity,  and  keeping  up  with  the  growing  competition 
with  out  livestock  products  in  foreign  markets.  This  should 
permit  the  attache  to  make  fuller  use  of  opportunities  offered 
by  Dutch  trading  interests  for  gathering  intelligence  on  Free 
World  trade  as  well  as  the  trading  in  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries . 

Madrid,  Spain:  The  principal  reason  for  requesting  funds  to  add 
a  second  assistant  to  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Attache 
in  Spain  is  the  present  and  anticipated  size  of  the  Spanish 
P.  L.  480  program.  The  duties  connected  with  these  programs 
are  so  very  time  consuming  that  the  work  required  to  keep 
fully  informed  on  the  competition  of  Spanish  oranges  and 
dried  fruits  in  the  European  markets,  and  Spanish  olives, 
almonds,  and  filberts  in  the  American  market  will  suffer  un¬ 
less  the  staff  is  reinforced.  The  inadequacy  of  Spanish 
statistics  and  statistical  methods  which  requires  extensive 
travel  within  the  country  to  adequately  maintain  necessary 
contacts  with  producers  and  the  trade  and  to  gather  production 
information  and  perform  the  basic  reporting  function  is  taking 
the  full  time  of  the  present  assistant  assigned  to  that  office. 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia:  In  Yugoslavia,  an  extremely  heavy  and 
difficult  reporting  job  plus  an  extensive  program  of  market 
development  for  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities  required  the 
addition  of  an  assistant  agricultural  attache  at  this  post.* 
Yugoslavia  has  become  a  field  for  Soviet  economic  penetration. 
This  situation,  plus  the  fact  that  extensive  travel  is  required 
to  gather  information  and  maintain  essential  contacts,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  work  load  that  cannot  be  adequately  handled  by  one  man. 

(c)  Home  Leave  Transportation  and  Incidental  Costs:  In  addition  to  the 
salary  and  allowance  costs  for  the  additional  personnel  recommended 
and  the  costs  of  transporting  and  servicing  the  new  attaches  and 
their  staffs,  funds  will  be  required  in  1958  for  home  leave  trans¬ 
portation.  Under  the  Department’s  policy,  all  U.  S.  personnel  are 
entitled  to  home  leave  after  two  years  of  service  abroad.  Forty- 
five  attaches  and  twenty-three  secretaries  reached  their  posts  in 
the  fiscal  year  1956.  Most  of  these  employees  will  take  home 
leave  in  1958.  There  will  also  be  a  number  of  transfers  between 
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posts  where  home  leave  will  he  taken  at  the  time  the  transfer  is 
made .  It  is  also  the  policy  to  provide  for  a  moderate  rotation 
of  employees  between  the  foreign  posts  and  Washington.  For  those 
involved  in  such  rotation,  there  is  the  transportation  cost  one 
way  out  and  one  way  hack  for  the  employees,  their  dependents,  and 
household  effects. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $152,300  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

Public  Law  applicable  to  the  base  for  1958 «  A  full  explanation  of 

retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Explanatory  Notes. 

The  increase  of  $176,200  under  the  allotment  from  "Removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities"  consists  of  the  following: 

(3)  Increase  of  $88,600  under  the  activity  "Foreign  market  promotion," 

to  provide  exporters  and  U.  S.  farm  and  trade  groups  with  additional  facts 
relating  to  opportunities  for  exporting  surplus  farm  commodities  and  to 
provide  for  continuation  of  intensified  work  on  market  development  projects. 

Need  for  Increase:  Additional  marketing  specialists  and  analysts  are 
required  to  obtain  and  make  available  facts  which  are  needed  by  ex¬ 
porters  and  other  U.  S.  farm  and  trade  groups  to  help  them  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  exporting  U.  S.  farm  commodities  in 
surplus  or  potential  surplus  supplies. 

For  example,  in  the  Grain  and  Feed  Division  the  finding  of  markets 
for  dollar  sales  of  seeds  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  most  effective.  However,  there  still  are  surpluses  held  by 
private  trade  groups,  and  it  is  extremely  important  to  try  to  find 
additional  markets  to  take  these  surpluses.  Likewise,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  rice  surplus  was  accomplished  by  intensive  con¬ 
centration  on  finding  markets  for  this  rice.  Additional  emphasis  on 
rice  markets  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  surplus  rice, 
and  particularly,  to  maintain  the  present  markets  to  prevent  another 
accumulation  of  a  surplus.  Another  example  is  the  need  for . an  addi¬ 
tional  marketing  specialist  to  help  expand  export  outlets  for  U.  S. 
tobacco  in  South  America.  This  area  offers  considerable  potential 
for  expanded  sales  of  U.  S.  tobacco. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  strengthened  work  of  the  Service  which 
was  initiated  in  1957  in  order  to  meet  minimum  needs.  This  work  con¬ 
sists  of  (l)  additional  leadership  and  assistance  to  the  commodity 
divisions  and  the  agricultural  attaches  in  preparing  market  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  and  in  preparing  market  promotion  exhibits  at 
international  trade  fairs;  (2)  providing  dollar  costs  of  bringing 
responsible  persons  from  other  countries  to  the  United  States  under 
foreign  currency  projects  to  become  familiar  with  U.  S.  agricultural 
products,  and  to  study  the  technical  aspects  of  marketing  and  pro¬ 
cessing  of  U.  S.  farm  commodities;  (3)  providing  when  required  a 
small  amount  of  dollars  for  the  transportation  of. persons  or  things 
in  connection  with  international  trade  fairs  which  are  carried  out 
under  foreign  currency  projects;  (4)  providing  for  the  analysis  and 
comparison  of  rice  moving  in  international  trade  with  rice  moving 
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under  official  U.  S.  standards;  and  (5)  through  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  with  land-grant  colleges,  obtaining  basic  information  relating 
to  marketing  methods  and  supply  and  demand  factors  on  specific  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  the  principal  producing  and  importing 
countries. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  additional  facts  needed  to  take  advantage  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  exports  will  be  collected  mainly  by  marketing  specialists 
and  agricultural  attaches  in  selected  countries  where  export  possi¬ 
bilities  appear  greatest.  The  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  this  material  will  be  made  available  to  Department  officials  and 
agricultural  trade  groups  through  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  publi¬ 
cations,  special  meetings  and  personal  contacts. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $87,600  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

PublicT~Law  8$4,  applicable  to  the  base  for  195&  ♦  A  full  explanation  of 

retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface'*  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Explanatory  Notes. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
including  carrying  out  title  VT  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
195^  (68  Stat.  908),  and  for  enabling  the  Secretary  to 
coordinate  and  integrate  activities  of  the  Department  in 
connection  with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including  not 

1  to  exceed  [$20,000]  $30,000  for  representation  allowances 

2  [$3>750,000]  and  for  expenses  pursuant  to  section  8  of 

the  Act  approved  August  3,  1956  (70  Stat.  1034),  $4,383,500: 

Provided,  That  not  less  than  $400,000  of  the  funds  contained 

in  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to  obtain  statistics 
and  related  facts  on  foreign  production  and  full  and  complete 
information  on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm 
commodities  in  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis:  Provided 

3  further.  That  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  195^~ 

(70  Stat.  890-892),  and  provisions  of  a  similar  nature  in 

appropriation  acts  of  the  Department  of  State  for  the 

current  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  which  facilitate  the 

work  of  the  Foreign  Service  shall  be  applicable  to  funds 

available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

The  first  and  second  changes  would  add  language  authorizing  the  payment  of 
expenses  of  necessary  official  entertainment  and  other  courtesies  extended 
in  the  United  States  to  representatives  of  foreign  countries  concerned  with 
agricultural  matters,  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  Section  8  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1956.  It  is  also  proposed  to  in¬ 
crease  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  the  limitation  for  representation  allowances 
in  foreign  countries  and  would  permit  the  use  of  a  small  portion  of  this 
limitation  for  extending  courtesies  in  the  United  States  to  representatives 
of  foreign  countries. 
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The  funds  for  representation  allowances  are  used  primarily  by  agricultural 
attaches  in  foreign  countries.  The  increase  in  this  limitation  would  make 
funds  available  for  representation  allowances  in  the  proposed  new  posts  and 
a  small  increase  at  some  of  the  established  posts  and  would  permit  making 
modest  representation  allowances  to  marketing  specialists  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  who  are  engaged  in  the  development  and  promotion  in  foreign  countries 
of  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  commodities.  In  addition,  the  pro¬ 
posed  language  would  provide  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  necessary 
official  entertainment  and  other  courtesies  extended  in  the  United  States 
to  representatives  of  foreign  countries  concerned  with  agricultural  matters. 
This  language  would  extend  to  a  limited  number  of  top  officials  in  the 
Department  in  the  United  States  the  same  type  of  authority  which  is 
presently  available  to  the  agricultural  attaches  stationed  in  foreign 
countries  and  which  is  presently  available  to  many  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  authority  is  urgently  needed  in  view  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  Department's  activities  concerned  with  the  development  of  foreign 
markets  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

It  is  the  custom  in  foreign  countries  for  official  government  representa¬ 
tives  to  arrange  for  dinners,  receptions  and  other  types  of  hospitality 
for  visiting  officials  from  this  Department.  In  accordance  with  interna¬ 
tional  practice,  officials  of  the  Department  are  expected  to  extend 
similar  courtesies  to  representatives  of  foreign  countries  when  they  visit 
the  United  States.  Extension  of  courtesies  of  this  nature  helps  to 
establish  conditions  which  permit  the  most  effective  working  relationships, 
and  is  essential  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Department's  foreign  agricultural  work.  Expenses  under  this  provision 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  or  Acting  Secretary,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Foreign  Agriculture,  and  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

The  third  change  would  add  language  extending  to  the  agricultural  attache 
program  certain  facilitating  authorities  available  to  the  Department  of 
State  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Service  such  as  (a)  the  cost 
of  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage  and  the  cost  of  storing  the 
furniture  and  household  and  personal  effects  of  an  employee  who  is  assigned 
to  a  post  at  which  he  is  unable  to  use  his  furniture  and  effects,  (b) 
printing  and  binding  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 

(c)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  abroad,  (d)  radio  communications,  etc. 
Title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195^  transferred  the  agricultural 
attaches  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  extended  to  them  the  facili¬ 
tating  authorities  for  work  of  the  Foreign  Service  contained  in  the  annual 
appropriation  acts  of  the  Department  of  State .  In  1956,  some  of  these 
facilitating  authorities  were  included  in  basic  legislation  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  (Public  Law  885)  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  included  in  the  annual  appropriation  acts  for  the  the  Department 
of  State.  In  order  to  continue  to  extend  these  authorities  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  attache  program  it  is  necessary  to  include  language  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  item  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  which  would  make 
available  those  authorities  now . contained  in  Public  Law, 885  as  well  as 
those  retained  in  annual  appropriation  acts  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Current  Activities;  Current  information  on  foreign  agricultural  production, 
markets,  policies  and  competition  are  gathered,  analyzed,  interpreted 
and  disseminated  to  United  States  farmers,  business  and  Government,  This 
information  is  made  available,  in  person  and  through  publications,  wher¬ 
ever  decisions  are  made  on  important  foreign  economic  and  other  problems 
so  that  the  interests  and  problems  of  the  United  States  farmers  may  be 
taken  into  account  in  making  those  decisions «, 

The  expansion  and  stabilization  of  world  trade,  particularly  in 
agricultural  products,  is  actively  encouraged  through  the  removal  of 
barriers  to  trade,  the  solution  of  monetary  problems,  the  study  of 
foreign  competition  with  American  products,  the  analysis  of  market 
situations  affecting  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  throughout 
the  world,  and  making  the  information  obtained  available  to  the  U,  S® 
farmers,  processors,  exporters  and  other  interested  groups*. 

United  States  agricultural  interests  are  represented  and  their  position 
presented  in  the  development  of  international  agreements® 

Agricultural  attaches  are  stationed  in  fifty-three  countries  thoughout 
the  wrld  to  represent  U,  So  agriculture  at  those  posts®  The  attaches1 
work  includes  a  comprehensive  system  of  reporting  to  meet  the  needs  of 
U.  S.  agriculture,  to  act  as  the  voice  of  American  agriculture  at  the 
posts,  and  to  take  necessary  action  in  the  development  of  foreign  markets 
for  U0  S0  agricultural  products® 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

1„  Quantities  of  Exports  Reached  Peak  Levels  in'  the  Fiscal  Year  1956: 

In  fiscal  year  1956,  the  quantity  of  U®  S,  agricultural  exports, 

exclusive  of  cotton,  reached  the  highest  level  of  the  last  30  years 
of  record®  Quantity  of  exports,  without  cotton,  was  20  percent 
ahead  of  the  1951-52  Korean  war  year  and' of  the  I9I48-I4.5  big  foreign- 
aid  year.  They  were  almost  double  the  quantity  shipped  in  the  1925^29 
boom  period.  Even  including  cotton  exports,  agricultural  export 
quantity  in  1956  was  exceeded  only  twice  in  the  30-year  periodo 
Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  agricultural  export  quantity 
was  13  percent  ahead,  including  cottony  28  percent  ahead,  excluding 
cotton®  Important  commodities  that  reached  a  new  peak  in  export 
quantity  were  the  feed  grains,  soybeans,  soybean  and  cottonseed  oils, 
and  tallow®  Other  commodities  that  increased  significantly  in  1956 
but  which  did  not  set  a  new  record,  were  lard,  tobacco,  and  wheat 
and  wheat  flour®  See  Chart  No,  1, 

2®  Dollar  Value  of  Exports  Increased  Over  Prior  Year;  Exports  of 

agricultural  products  in  the'  fiscal  year  1956  totaled  &3,U93  million, 
which  represents  an  increase,  of  11  percent  over  the  exports  of  3,lU5 
million  exports  in  fiscal  year  1955®  The  following  table  shows  the 
amounts  ©f  exports  by  commodities  and  percent  of  change: 
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Fiscal  year  farm  exports  compared  a/ 

1955 

1956 

Percent 

Change 

Cotton 

Millions) 

681*  372 

-  1*6 

Grains 

882 

1A7U 

/  33 

Tobacco 

3C6 

378 

/  21* 

Veg.  oils,  0* seeds 

302 

1*07 

/  35 

Fruits  and  Vegs. 

271* 

327 

/  19 

Livestock  prods. 

1*61 

51*9 

/  19 

Private  relief  b/ 

11*2 

180 

/  27 

Other 

9k 

106 

/  13 

Total  incl.  cotton 

3,11*5’ 

37^93 

/  11 

Total  excl.  cotton 

2,1*61 

3,121 

/  27 

a/  1956  partly  estimated,  b/  Mostly  CCC  1 

donations 

to  U.S.  private  welfare  agencies  for  overseas  distribution. 

Major  Markets  for  U.  S.  Agricultural  Exports:  Five  markets  —  Japan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  1Test  Germany  —  took 
nearly  half  of  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  1955.  (Chart  No.  2) 
Japan  was  the  principal  market  for  grains,  cotton,  fats  and  oils; 
the  United  Kingdom  for  tobacco;  and  Canada  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Because  of  reduced  purchases  of  cotton,  all  of  these  countries  except 
the  United  Kingdom  imported  less  from  the  United  States  than  in  195U. 
However,  they  retained  their  traditional  position  as  the  best  foreign 
customers  of  U.  S.  agriculture.  Donations  and  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  represented  only  about  10  percent  of  exports  to  these 
countries  compared  with  over  25  percent  for  all  other  countries.  Pb out 
10  percent  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  16  percent  to  the 
Netherlands  and  West  Germany  resulted  from  barter  transactions. 


Country 

: Calendar 

:  1951* 

Ir. : Calendar  Ir. 

:  1955 

-  Million  dollars  - 

J  apan 

1*18 

386 

United  Kingdom 

363 

377 

Canada 

298 

282 

Netherlands 

2i*6 

21*3 

West  Germany 

267 

21*2 

Yugoslavia 

71* 

109 

Belgium 

85 

109 

Cuba 

13l* 

108 

Italy 

92 

9k 

Spain 

57 

93 

Vene zuela 

61* 

73 

France 

125 

69 

Philippines 

51* 

60 

Taiwan 

1*1* 

56 

Others 

725 

89I* 

Total 

JJoUS 

37195 

Agricultural  exports  are  at  a  high  level 


Japan,  United  Kingdom  biggest 
U.  S.  export  countries 
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ho.  TJ.  S.  Share  in  World  Exports  of  Selected  Commodities s  Last  year's 
expansion  in*U.  S.  agricultural  export's  was  accompanied  by  an 
improvement  in  the  II.  S.  share  of  world  exports  for  a  number  of 
important  commodities,,  (Chart  No,  3)  Government  export  programs 
aided  materially  in  the  gains.  The  cotton  share  showed  a  marked 
decline;  U„.  So  exports  were  reducsd  due  in  part  to  the  under¬ 
pricing  of  U.  So  cotton  by  exporters  abroad  and  the  expectation 
of  lower  piices  under  a  new  TJ„  S„  export  program,.  The  cotton 
share  is  expected  to  increase  materially  in  1956  due  to  exports 
under  this  program.  The  following  table  indicates  the  U.  S.  per¬ 
centage  of  world  trade  in  selected  commodities,  1955  compared 
with  195k* 


Commodity 

:  Calendar 

:  195)4 

Yr« :  Calendar  Yr„ 

:  1955 

iGoitonseed  and  oil 

1 

79 

-  Percent  — 

80 

Lard  and  tallow 

71 

75 

Soybeans  and  oil 

58 

67 

Grain  sorghum 

55 

93 

Corn 

36 

h& 

Cotton 

36 

22 

Tobacco 

3h 

39 

Powdered  milk 

he 

57 

Wheat  and  flour 

27 

32 

5*  Comparison  of  the  Share  of  U,  S»  Production  Exported;  The  following 
table  shows  a  comparison  between  the  1955  and  1956  crop  years  of  the 
percent  of  U«  S„  production  of  several  important  export  products* 
With  the  exception  of  cotton,  all  export  shares  increased  in  1956 
over  1955- 

Cotton  exports  were  held  back  pending  start  of  CCC's  export  sales 
program.  Increases  were  mostly  in  response  to  strong  efforts 
under  Government  export  programs.  The  wheat  increase  reflected 
$lso  the  severe  winter  in  Europe,  while  rice  showed  a  larger  share 
exported  partly  because  of  reduced  acreage  allotments  for  the  1955 
crop.  The  strong  foreign  demand  for  fats,  oils,  and  feed  grains 
assisted  U.  S.  exports  of  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  lard,  and  grain 
sorghums. 


1955  1956 


Produc- 

^Exports 

:  Percent 

Produc- sExports?Percent 

tion 

% 

sExported 

tion  : 

sExported 

-Million  units- 

-Million  units-*- 

Cotton(  500-lb.  bale-W  13. 

7  3.6 

26 

lk  >7  2*2 

15 

Wheat  (bu. )  b/ 

985 

o/273 

28 

938  &/3kl 

36 

Tobacco(lb» )—  d/ 

2,277 

517 

23 

2,229  6k0 

29 

Rice  (bag) 

kl*7  9*8 

23 

3k *7  11.0 

32 

S  orghums  ( bu  .7  b/ 

216 

35 

16 

233  ?3 

31  ' 

Soybeans (bu. )  fj 

3k2 

65 

19 

371  106 

29 

Lard  (lb.)  g/  " 

2,56k 

516 

20 

2,825  650 

23 

a ./  Year  ending  July,  b/ 

Year  ending  June, 

c/  Includes  wheat  eouiva- 
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lent  of  flour,  d/  Year  ending  June  for  Hue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  $ 
year  ending  September  for  other  leaf.  Farm  sales  weight,  ef  Year 
ending  July,  IUlled  basis,  f/  Year  ending  September,  Includes  bean 
equivalent  of  oil,  gf  Year  ending  September, 

6,  Agriculture  accountsffor  21  percent  of  all  U.  So  exports; 
Agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  year  1956  accounted  for'  21 

percent  of  total  exports,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

Two  years  ago,  agricultural  exports  comprised  19  percent  of 
the  total.  Last  year<s  increase  of  10  percent  in  agricultural 
exports  paralleled  the  10  percent  gain  in  industrial  exports. 
Industrial  exports  include  Defense  Department  military  ship¬ 
ments,  which  declined  by  £>1  billion  in  1955-56,  Without  the 
military  shipments,  the  industrial  export  gain  last  year 
amounted  to  12  percent  over  1955® 

7*  Agricultural  Imports  Gains  Agricultural  imports  totaled  &lul 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1956  compared  with  £3,8  billion  in  1955? 
a  gain  of  8  percent.  This  level  was  comparable  to  195b’ s  value 
of  £U„2  billion.  The  expansion  was  a  reversal  of  a  downward 
trend  that  started  in  1952,  Chief  role  in  the  increase  was 
that  of  complementary,  or  noncompetitive  imports,  Miich  moved 
up  10  percent  over  1955,  Major  increases  among  the  complementary 
imports  were  in  coffee,  cocoa  beans,  and  carpet  wool.  Less 
rubber  was  imported  but  higher  prices  caused  value  to  rise 
above  that  for  1955,  Supplementary,  or  competitive,  imports 
rose  by  5  percent.  Principal  gain  was  in  cane  sugar.  Most 
other  increases  were  moderate.  Plentiful  U,  S.  supplies  and 
relatively  low  prices  caused  considerable  decline  in  imports 
of  oats  while  the  intake  of  barley  was  about  the  same  as  the 
reduced  level  of  1955,  Cattle  imports  showed  a  marked 
reduction,  (See  chart  -'No,  h) 

8,  Cotton  Production  in  Greece  Expanding:  A  first-hand  appraisal 
was  made  of  potential  cotton  production  expansion  in  Greece  in 
connection  with  a  much  broader  survey  of  potential  cotton  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  Near  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  Barring  any  major 
unforaeen  difficulties,  such  as  insect  damage  or  unusal  weather, 
Greek  production  may  be  expanded  further  as  fuller  utilization 
is  made  of  existing  water  supplies  and  more  intensive  cultural 
practices  are  employed.  Greece  presents  a  situation  similar  to 
that  found  in  many  so-called  minor  cotton  producing  countries  in 
that  relative  expansion  of  production  since  1950  has  been 
spectacular^  yet  it  is  not  considered  a  major  world  supplier 
from  the  standpoint  of  total  cotton  production.  Annual  cotton 
production  in  Greece  expanded  from  about  75  thousand  bales  prior 
to  1950  to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  bales  in  the  1955-56  season, 

9»  Syrian  Competition  in  Cotton  Production  not  Expected  to  Expand 
Subs tantially 3  A"  recent  study  revealed  that  in  spite  of  the 

handicaps  of  shortages  in  both  capital  and  labor,  and  at  present 
price  relationships,  Syria  is  still  a  strong  competitor  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the  capital 
and  labor  shortages  will  prevent  any  substantial  expansion  of 
cotton  production  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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10,  Use  of  Cotton  Instead  of  Rayon  Increasing  in  Western  Eurppe*  An 
on- the -spot  appraisal  of  cotton-rayon  competition  was  made  in 
seven  of  the  most  important  textile  producing  countries  of 
Western  Europe*  Preliminary  findings  showed  that  cotton  has 
achieved  a  stronger  competition  position  with  rayon  in  Western 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  Cotton’s  competitive  strength 
results  primarily  from  the  narrowing  price  differential  between 
cotton  and  cotton’s  principal  competition,  rayon  staple  fiber. 

Strong  consumer  resistance  was  found  to  persist  in  most  countries 
against  rayon  in  many  important  end  uses  and  especially  rayon- 
cotton  blends  in  ■woven  fabrics a  Under  the  special  UD  S.  cotton 
export  programs,  U«  S«  cotton  is  beginning  to  share  with  foreign 
produced  cottons  in  the  imprcvod  price  relationship* 

11,  Canadian  Competition  in  Fats  and  Oils  Expandings  In  the  Prairie 
Provinces",’ where  farmers  have  been  having  difficulty  in  marketing 
their  large  wheab  crops,  acreage  and  production  of  flaxseed  and 
rapeseed  have  risen  sharply  in  the  past  two  years,  reaching  an  all- 
time  high  in  1956*  If  the  wheat  marketing  situation  improves, 
acreage  of  flaxseed  and  rapeseed  in  the  next  several  years  is 
likely  to  average  considerably  below 'the  high  1956  level.  Canadian 
flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  compete  directly  with  the  U*  S«  products 
in  foreign  markets.  Competition  from  rapeseed,  however,  is  limited 
to  the  minor  effect  that  Canadian  exports  have  on  prices  of  soybeans 
and  cottonseed  oils  in  foreign  markets*  In  Ontario,  the  gradual 
increase  in  soybean  acreage  and  production  is  likely  to  continue  fcr 
several  years,  partly  because  industrialization  in  southwestern 
Ontario  is  drawing  labor  off  farms  and  soybeans  require  less  labor 
than  most  alternative  crops  in  the  area.  Canada  is  a  substantial 
net  importer' of  soybeans  and  edible  vegetable  oils,  however,  and 
with  population  rising  rapidly  consumption  of  these  oils  will 
continue  to  expand.  Hence  Canada  probably  will  continue  to 
provide  a  good  market  for  U.S.  soybeans  and  edible  oils* 

12*  Continued  Competition  from  West  Indian  Citrus  Products*.  A  survey 
revealed  that  the  U.  S»  can  continue  to  expect  competition  from 
West  Indian  grapefruit  segments  of  poor  quality,  concentrated 
orange  juice,  and  fresh  grapefruit  as  long  as-the  high-cost, 
non-competitivo  West  Indian  industry  is  able  to  foster  a  pro¬ 
tected  market  in  the  United  Kingdom* 

13*  Tree  Nut  Production  in  Mediterranean  Area  Expandings  The  U.S* 
tree  nut  industry  will  probably  face  increasing  competition  from 
edible  tree  nuts  of  the  Mediterranean  area  because  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  production  expanding  there.  A  commodity  specialist  in  an 
on-the-spot  survey,  found  that  the  European  product  is  competitive 
both  on  a  price  and  quality  basis  despite  backward  technology  in 
production  and  processing » 

lU *  Competitive  Position  of  the  Yugoslav  D ried  Prune  Industry  with  U„S»s 

It  was  found,  after  a  survey  in  Yugoslavia,  that  Yugoslav  prunes 

are  competitive  with  the  U.  S.  product  on  a  price  but  not  quality 
basis.  It  is  also  brought  out  that  the  resumption  of  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  could  result  in  a  decrease  of  Yugoslav 
competition  in  the  traditional  U*  S.  market  in  Western  Europe* 
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15*  Mexican  Winter  Vegetable  Production  Likely  to  Decline ; 

In  a  study  of  the  Mexican  winter  vegetable  it  was  found  that  the 
production  of  vegetables  other  than  melons  is  likely  to  decline 
because  of  the  high  marketing  costs  and  production  hazards  such 
as  frost,  rains,  and  plant  diseases.,  There  is  keen  competition 
from  Uo  S»  producing  areas  for  all  vegetables  except  cantaloupes 
and  honeydews  which  are  marketed  to  a  large  extent  prior  to  the 
U.  S.  season0 

16.  Australia  Removes  Barriers  Against  Imports  of  U.  S»  Hops;  As  a 
result  of  representations  made  to  Australian  authorities  all 
previously  existing  restrictions  against  the  importation  of 
United  States  hops  were  removed  by  the  Australian  Government 
early  in  1956.  This  change  in  policy  resulted  in  exportation 
of  260,000  pounds  of  U.  S*  hops  to  Australia  in  the  1955-56 
marketing  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  350,000  to  U00,000 
pounds  will  be  exported  in  1956-57,  compared  with  none  at  all 
during  the  li-year  period  ending  August  31*  1955* 

17 «  Tobacco  Competition  in  Central  African  Federation  Not  Likely  to 
Increase";'  This  area  is  the  most  important  competitor  of  the 

United  States  in  world  trade  of  flue-cured  and  fire-cured  tobacco. 

A  survey  indicated  that  prospects  for  increasing  the  output  of 
tobacco  above  the  current  level  are  not  as  favorable  as  previously 
reported  by  other  observers.  Factors  which  tend  to  limit  further 
substantial  increases  include;  (a)  A  drop  in  prices  for  the  1956 
crop  because  of  over-production  of  a  relatively. neutral  type  of 
tobacco  and  reduced  demand  from  abroad j  (b)  limited  supply  of  labor 
and  water $  and  (c)  widespread  insect  infestation  and  disease  damage 
with  resultant  very  low  yields  and  therefore  high  cost  per  acre. 

18.  Tobacco  Competition  in  Balkans  and  Middle  East  is  Increasing;  A 

study  was  made  of  the  competition  that  United  States  tobaccos  face, 

or  are  likely  to  face,  from  oriental  leaf  produced  in  Greece, 

Turkey,  Syria,  and  Lebanon*,  Production  was  at  an  all-time  high, 
with  plans  for  further  expansion,  and  a  high  proportion  of  tobacco 
exports  were  being  moved  under  bilateral  arrangements  in  exchange 
for  goods  (mainly  industrial  products)  from  Western  Europe  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  areas.  Because  of  the  large  crops  harvested  in  1955, 

70  to  90  million  pounds  more  oriental  tobacco  will  be  available 
for  export  in  1956-57  than  there  was  in  1 955-56.  Land  is  scarce 
and  labor  plentiful,  so  the  main  objective  is  to  select  crops  that 
give  the  highest  return  per  acre.  Tobacco  gives  by  far  the  highest 
returns  per  acre  for  any  major  crop.  Of  the  crops  that  can  be 
exported  in  volume,  the  returns  per  acre  of  land  is  far  greater 
for  tobacco  than  for  cotton,  grapes  or  grain*  Tobacco  is  the  most- 
important  agricultural  product,  as  an  earner  of  foreign  exchange 
in  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  There  is  likely  to  be  continued  pressure 
to  increase  production  and  exports  of  oriental  tobacco. 

19*  Restrictions  Against  U„  S.  Agricultural  Exports  Removed  Under  GATT: 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  representing  the  Department, 

participated  in  the  Tenth  Session  of  GATT  (General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade)  at  Geneva.  At  this  session  advantage  was  taken 
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of  the  opportunity  to  conduct  bilateral  discussions  in  which 
the  Service  continued  to  work,  together  with  other  U.  S* 

Government  agencies,,  for  progressive  relaxation  of  restrictions 
on,  and  discrimination  against,  TJ*  Sc  agricultural  exports* 

Since  these  discussions,  Norway  has  announced  removal  of  restrict¬ 
ions  on  several  fruit  items*  Austria  also  liberalized  imports 
from  the  United  States  of  lemons  and  limes  as  well  as  unsweetened 
fruit  and  berry  juices*  Germany  also  proceeded  further  in  trade 
liberalization*  In  other  tariff  negotiations  with  the  21  countries 
of  GATT  the  U,  S9  succeeded  in  obtaining  tariff  concessions  on 
items  with  a  trade  value  of  almost  $h00  million,  of  which  almost 
$99  million  were  direct  concessions  to  the  United  States  on 
agricultural  imports  by  these  countries. 

20 .  Eastern  Europe  Now  More  Important  as  Potential  Market  for  than  as 
A  Competitor  of  Up'S'*  Agriculture i  A  survey  of  Europe's  east-west 

trade in  food  published  in  August  1955,  and  later  as  yet  unpublished 
studies,  indicate  that  the  European  Soviet  Bloc  charged  from  a  net 
exporter  to  a  net  importer  of  foods  Some  of  the  satellites  have 
been  buying  farm  products  in  dollar  as  well  as  non-dollar  areas, 
and  may  continue  to  do  so* 

21®  Dutch  Market  for  U*  S*  Farm  Products  Remains  Strongs  A  circular 
was  published  on  the  Netherlands  as  a  market'  for- U.  So  farm  pro¬ 
ducts*  The  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  our 

farm  products*  Because  of  its  basic  deficiency  in  such  major 

products  as  grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fats  and  oils,  its 
importance  as  a  center  of  transit  trade,  and  its  dynamic  economy 
and  good  dollar  position,  the  country  is  likely  to  remain  among 
American  agriculture's  great  foreign  customers* 

22 *  Italy  Important  Market  for  U*  S,  Farm  Products;  A  circular  was 
published  on  Italy  as  a  market  for  U*  S„  farm  products*  Italy  is 

an  important  market  for  U.  S.  farm  products  but  less  so  than  a  few 

years  ago  because  dollar  aid  has  declined,  quantitative  restrictions 
are  still  in  effect  on  most  agricultural  imports  from  the  dollar 
area,  and  Italian  wheat  production  has  increased.  While  the  Italian 
market  for  U®  S.  wheat  has  probably  been  permanently  reduced,  Italy 
is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  large  purchaser  of  U®  S*  cotton  and 
inedible  tallow* 

23.  Australia's  Import  Restrictions  on  U®  S®  Farm  Products  Relaxed:  In 

the  fall  of  1955  Australia  announced'  relaxation  of  import  restri ct ions 
on  imports  of  certain  agricultural  raw  materials,  namely  hops,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  hog  casings  from  the  United  States  by  inclusion  in  the 
"all  country1’  budget  list  which  provides  for  importation  from 
cheapest  source  regardless  of  exchange  considerations*  This  action 
was  facilitated  by  quarterly  bilateral  discussions  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Attache  and  other  members  of  the  Embassy  staff  with  Australian 
officials  under  provisions  of  GATT.  A  member  of  the  Service  staff 
made  this  possible  by  preparing  the  agricultural  material  used  in 
discussions  and  by  pressing  U.  S.  agriculture's  interest  in  the 
Australian  market  at  interagency  discussions* 
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2lio  Summary  of  Import  Restrictions  in  Latin  American  Countries 
Prepared:  A'  summary  of  import  restrictions  in  the  '20  Latin 
American  countries  was  prepared  for  use  of  the  attaches,  commodity 
specialists,  and  trade  contacts  and  has  been  helpful  in  appraising 
the  market  for  agricultural  products  in  those  countries* 

25>0  Agriculture  in  Middle  East  Expanding:  A  study  of  Turkish  agricul¬ 
ture'  '  was~ma de"wHxch' 'resulted  in  an~arti c le  in  the  October  1955 
issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture  entitled  ’’Recent  Competition  Aspects 
of  Turkish  Agriculture”*  This  somewhat  controversial,  article 
brought  to  the  reading  public’s  attention  the  fact  that  for 
several  years  Turkey,  with  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  background, 
has  been  increasing  its  agricultural  output,  and  that  if  Turkey 
continued  to  follow  the  plan  of  expanding  economic  development 
she  would  have  to  depend  heavily  on  the  sale  of  farm  products 
abroad  to  pay  off  the  debts  that  a  rapid  modernization  had 
imposed*  In  such  event  it  might  follow  that  Turkey  would  be  a 
possible  competitor  of  the  United  States.  This  study  served  to 
alert  agricultural  officials  and  the  U.  S*  farming  population  to 
the  phenomenal  agricultural  developments  in  the  entire  Middle  East* 

26o  Japan  Continues  Heavy  Importing  of  U»  S.  Agricultural  Products;  A 
review~bf  the  Japanese  foreign  exchange  situation  indicates  a  grow¬ 

ing  need  for  agricultural  products,  and  points  to  the  possibilities 
for  continued  heavy  imports  from  the  U.  S,  For  the  last  four  years 
Japan  has  been  the  largest  foreign  buyer  of  U,  S.  farm  products* 
Heavy  agricultural  imports  have  been  maintained  despite  a  period 
of  balance  of  payments  difficulties  from  late  1952  to  mid-195U,  and 
despite  a  decline  in  special  dollar  earnings  from  U*  S*  military 
spending  in  Japan.  The  foreign  exchange  position  has  been  much 
improved  sinco  mid-195U  as  a  result  of  domestic  policies  and  world 
market  conditions*  Foreign  exchange  holdings  have  nearly  doubled 
in  less  than  three  years* 

27*  Tropical  Commodities  Analyzed;  A  series  of  commodity  situation 
papers  were  developed  on  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  and  pepper  for  the 
use  and  guidance  of  International  Cooperation  Administration  and 
other  government  agencies  in  their  relationship  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  producing  countries.  Although  these  commodities  are  not 
produced  in  the  United  States,  they  are  of  significant  importance 
to  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of  supply  to  meet  U.  S. 
consumer  needs,  and  for  the  dollars  made  available  which  can  be 
used  by  those  countries  to  purchase  U*  S.  agricultural  commodities o 
A  wider  knowledge  of  the  factors  of  production  is  of  value  to  both 
the  U.  S.  and  the  economy  of  the  area  of  production* 

28.  Estimating  Production  of  Tropical  Commodities:  Because  of  the 
importance  of  coffee  and  other  tropical  products  to  the  United 
States  and  in  the  absence  of  domestic  production,  methods  of 
estimating  world  production  and  trade  for  a  number  of  these 
commodities  are  being  developed*  No  other  source,  government  or 
private,  has  so  extensive  coverage  as  is  now  used  in  collecting 
and  analyzing  tropical  crop  data*  This  has  resulted  in  wider 
acceptance  of  the  estimates  and  reports. 
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29*  Foreign  Agriculture  Magazine  Improved?  Beginning  with  the 

January"l9l>£rissue,  Foreign  Agriculture  was  modernized  in  format 
and  strengthened  in  editorial  policy.  Its  detailed  background 
articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  foreign  agricultural  subjects 
have  given  way  to  shorter  articles  of  current  interest  that 
interpret  world  agricultural  developments  as  they  affect  the 
agricultural  trade  of  the  United  States*  Statistical  data  on 
the  complex  subjects  of  international  trade  and  finance  now 
appear  in  the  meaningful  form  of  graphs  and  charts.  The  change 
in  Foreign  Agriculture  has  been  well  receivod*  Letters  commending 
the  magazine  for  its  greater  usefulness  have  been  received  from 
officials  of  Government  agencies,  agricultural  attaches,  farm 
organizations,  trade  journals,  and  colleges  and  universities* 

30*  Foreign  Agricultural  liovie  in  Preparation?  As  a  means  of  making 
the  Department’s  foreign  agricultural  activities  better  known,  a 
motion  picture  was  initiated  during  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year 
195>6,  for  release  in  fiscal  year  195>7*  The  movie  will  feature 

(a)  the  world  agricultural  intelligence  function  of  the  FAS  and 

(b)  the  foreign  market  promotions  of  the  Service*  The  movie  will 
be  made  available  to  U*  S*  audiences  through  the  Department’s 
motion  picture  distribution  facilities*  It  is  being  designed  so 
as  to  introduce  the  subject  of  foreign  agricultural  trade  to  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  and  also  will  be  suitable  for  television  use* 

31*  Distribution  of  Public  Information  Improved  and  Expanded;  There 
was  steady  improvement  and  increased  activity  during  the past 

year  in  supplying  the  informational  needs  of  farmers,  business, 
and  others  producing  for,  or  engaging  in  foreign  agricultural 
trade,  or  otherwise  concerned  with  agricultural  developments 
abroad*  The  Service’s  publications  were  re-styled  to  convey  a 
larger  volume  of  more  useful  information  to  end  users.  This  was 
accomplished  by  improvement  of  subject-matter  content  and  editorial 
presentment,  and  by  placing  greater  emphasis  upon  articles  and 
reports  designed  to  promote  United  States  foreign  farm  trade. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  reporting  foreign  agricultural 
marketing  opportunities,  and  competition  faced  by  United  States 
farm  products  in  world  markets.  The  improvement  in  the  Service’s 
publications  drew  comment  from  trade  groups  and  others*  Close 
contacts  were  maintained  with  private  farm  and  trade  magazines, 
and  press,  radio  and  television  were  extensively  utilized  for 
quick  distribution  of  world  agricultural  trade  information* 

Broadened  use  of  these  media  during  the  year  wras  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  press  releases,  most  of  which  reported 
foreign  trade  opportunities,  rose  from  li|6  to  3^1,  and  radio  and 
television  were  utilized  regularly  to  transmit  important  information 
to  the  public*. 

32,  Agricultural  Attaches  -  Progress  in  Staffing  Attache  Posts:  Through 
October  1956  a  total  of  202~ overseas  positions  under  the  Agricultural 
Attache  program  were  filled.  These  appointments  include  106  U.  S. 
citizens  (Attaches,  Assistant  Attaches  and  Secretaries)  and  96 
nationals*  Of  the  236  overseas  positions  authorized,  3h  still  have 
to  be  filled.  The  majority  of  the  3h  remaining  vacancies  comprise 
local  national  stenographer,  clerk  and  semi-professional  positions* 
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Considerable  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  finding  locals 
Kith  proper  qualifications  for  these  positions. 

The  job  of  recruiting  qualified  personnel  for  the  Attache  and 
Assistant  Attache  positions  in  almost  completed  and  FAS  is  now 
moving  into  normal  operations  involving  periodic  transfer  and 
rotation  of  Attache  personnel  assigned  abroad. 

The  map  on  the  following  page  shows  the  distribution  cf  attache 
posts.  Chart  No,  5  shows  the  activities  of  the  attaches, 

33,  Some  Specific  Accomplishments  by  Agricultural  Attaches? 

Trade  Liberalization 

Denmark?  The  continued  efforts  of  the  Office  of  the  Agricultural 
Attache  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  cooperation  with  FAS  specialist 
and  the  U„  So  trade  was  a  contributing  influence  to  the  decision 
of  the  Danish  Government  to  increase  the  number  of  items  to  be 
liberalized  for  import  from  the  dollar  area  effective  November  1955* 
The  new  items  liberalized  included  dried  currants,  raisins,  oil 
cakes,  all  kinds  of  rye  and  wheat  bran,  soybeans,  horses,  breeding 
cattle,  and  a  number  of  livestock  and  meat  products  such  as  casings, 
bone  meal,  blood  meal,  meat  meal  and  undressed  hides  and  skins, 

India?  As  the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  Office  of  the 
Agricultural  Attache,  New  Delhi,  India,  and  Indian  officials  in 
the  Import  Control  Office,  the  Goverrment  of  India  has  liberalized 
its  import  policies  with  respect  to  almonds*  The  Import  Trade  and 
Control  Policy  regulations  for  the  period  July  -  December  1 95>6 
provide  that  7£  percent  of  an  established  importer’s  base  year 
imports  for  fruits  and  nuts  will  be  valid  for  a  12  month  period 
from  the  issue  date  of  the  license ;  newcomers  are  granted  certain 
import  licenses  according  to  an  established  procedure  under  which 
15  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  licenses  can  be  utilized  for 
imports  from  the  dollar  area. 

Dollar  Sales 


Japan:  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Agricultural  Attache,  Tokyo, 

Japan,  following  consultation  with  the  FAS  rice  marketing 
specialist,  a  method  of  testing  and  certifying  rice  against 
harmful  bacteria  was  implemented  by  the  U,  S*  rice  industry,  which 
made  possible  the  sale  by  U»  S«  exporters  of  approximately  200,000 
tons  of  rice  to  Japan,  valued  at  about  30  million  dollars.  This 
suggestion  was  made  following  the  Japanese  government  suspension 
of  rice  imports  from  all  sources,  because  of  the  discovery  of 
harmful  bacteria  in  imported  rice  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"yellow  rice  scare").  The  method  of  testing  and  certifying  rice 
involved  establishment  in  the  U.  S.  of  small-scale  laboratory 
facilities^  staffed  jointly  by  TJ.  S*  and  Japanese  technicians. 

The  U.  S0  industry  paid  the  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses 
of  the  Japanese  technicians  and  the  Japanese  Government  paid  their 
salaries*  The  Agricultural  Attache  represented  the  U*  S.  Goverrment 
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in  developing  the  project  and  handled  the  necessary  negotiations 
between  the  U.  S«  industry  and  the  Japanese  Government. 

Philippines:  In  late  1^55  a  number  of  U.  S.  tobacco  exporters 
shipped  about  8  million  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  Philippines  on 
the  basis  of  what  was  believed  to  be  an  understanding  with 
Philippine  officials  that  dollars  would  be  made  available  for 
the  import.  Following  shipment,  however,  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment  indicated  that  funds  would  not  be  allotted  for  this  purpose 
and  that  the  tobacco  would  not  be  permitted  entry.  This  decision 
if  carried  out  would  have  meant  a  substantial  loss  to  the  U«  S. 
Tobacco  Trade.  Extensive  negotiations  by  the  Office  of  the 
Agricultural  Attache  and  the  U.  S.  Embassy  resulted  in  a  reversal 
of  the  decision  by  the  Philippine  Government  and  approval  of  the 
tobacco  import. 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland:  Asa  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Agricultural  Attache  at  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia,  the 
U.  S.  has  completed  arrangements  for  dollar  sales  of  approximately 
£,0C0  bales  of  cotton  to  the  growing  Southern  Rhodesian  textile 
industry  and  it, 000  tons  of  winter  wheat  to  the  Rhodesian  milling 
interests.  This  is  the  first  sale  of  U«  S.  cotton  and  wheat  to 
Southern  Rhodesia.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  on- the- scene- 
activity  of  the  Agricultural  Attache. 

Uruguay  and  Argentina:  The  Office  of  the  Agricultural  Attache  in 
each  of  these  Latin  American  countries  was  very  successful  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  Maine  potatoes.  In  both  countries,  the 
Agricultural  Attaches  were  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  U.  S* 
exporters  concerned  in  arranging  interviews  for  them  with 
government  officials  and  private  potato  importers. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

''Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities11 

(Allotment  from  Section  32  funds) 

Current  Activities:  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  receives  an 
allotment  from  Section  32  funds  to  carry  out  a  broad  program  for 
the  development  of  markets  abroad  for  United  States  agricultural 
products  in  surolus  or  potential  surplus  supply.  Under  this 
allotment,  the  Service  also  administers  export  programs,  including 
those  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 

Public  Law  4<30,  and  related  authorizations,  as  well  as  import  pro¬ 
grams  and  controls. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress  - 

Foreign  Market  Promotion: 

1 .  Foreign  Cotton  Price  Reporting  System  Expanded  and  Improved- 

There  has  been  an  expansion  and  improvement  in  the  reporting 
system  for  foreign  cotton  prices  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  conducting  sales  for  export 
under  the  new  programs  initiated  in  1956.  The  enactment  of 
Public  Law  540  on  May  28,  1956,  providing  for  the  sale  of 
government-oxmed  cotton  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices, 
created  a  new  and  more  urgent  need  for  regular  and  more  detailed 
reporting  of  prices  of  competing  foreign  growths  of  ootton  offered 
on  export  markets.  The  previous  system  of  reporting  such  prices 
from  major  foreign  exporting  countries  is  now  supplemented  by  a 
much  wider  range  of  price  data  received  regularly  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  import  markets  of  Liverpool,  Bremen,  Osaka,  Milan,  and  Ghent. 
These  reports  showing  the  competitive  position  of  United  States 
cotton  prices  in  relation  to  those  for  comparable  foreign  qualities 
at  common  points  of  destination  are  furnished  to  the  CCC  each  week. 

A  large  portion  of  these  price  data  are  supplied  each  week  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee. 

2.  Merchandising  of  American  Cotton  Helped  by  Providing  Technicians: 

The  Service  provided  a  technical  representative  to  the  Plenary 
Session  of  the  International  Standardization  Organization  in 
Southport,  England,  in  May  1956,  at  which  time  the  United  States 
Delagation  secured  an  agreement  with  22  countries  on  standard 
tests  methods  for  measuring  three  cotton  fiber  properties.  These 
methods  were  adopted  as  draft  ISO  recommendation  and  will  materi¬ 
ally  assist  the  merchandizing  of  American  cotton  in  international 
trade . 

3.  Italian  Import  Taxes  on  United  States  Cotton  Reduced;  The  Italian 
Government  was  persuaded  to  revise  its  rates  of  cotton  import  duties 
to  eliminate  discrimination  aganist  United  States  catton.  Effective 
May  21,  1956,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  about  315.00  per  bale  (500 
pounds  gross)  compared  with  the  old  rate  of  around  318.50  per  bale 
and  is  now  roughly  comparable  with  rates  of  duty  on  similar  foreign 
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cotton.  Italy  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  maintains  a  tax 
on  imports  of  raw  cotton.  The  overall  tax  currently  amounts  to 
about  10  percent  of  market  value  of  United  States  cotton  c.i.f. 
Italian  port  before  August  1,  1956. 

4.  Recombined  Milk  Orerations  Expanded:  Business  opportunities  with 
reference  to  recombined  milk  and  dairy  products  were  surveyed  in 
South  and  Central  American  and  certain  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  The  per-caoita  availability  of  milk  and  milk  products 
in  these  areas  is  low  according  to  United  States  standards. 

Definite  business  possibilities  of  supply  recombined  milk  and 
dairy  products  exist  in  seven  countries.  As  a  result  of  these 
trips,  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  dairy  industry  have  shown 
active  interest  in  the  areas  and  the  possibility  of  the  culmination 
of  joint  business  ventures  between  U.  S.  interests  and  foreign 
interests  are  likely.  Two  major  U.  S.  dairy  companies  are  actively 
engaged  in  establishing  business  operations  utilizing  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  In  recombining  operations  over¬ 
seas.  Other  companies  have  shown  interest. 

5.  Acceptable  Ghee  Developed  for  Exnort;  This  Service  has  continued 
to  follow  the  policy  of  adapting  U.  S.  dairy  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  desires  of  the  importing  countries.  An  intensive  study  was 
made  in  India  and  Pakistan  to  determine  the  local  procedures  and 
methods  used  to  produce  ghee.  The  basic  information  learned  was 
made  available  to  the  U.  S.  dairy  industry.  As  a  result,  an 
American-made  ghee  acceptable  to  the  Far  and  Middle  Eastern  con¬ 
sumer  was  produced.  This  jjroduct  has  now  been  sold  for  local 
currency  under  P.L.  4&0. 

6.  Native  Cheese  Made  in  Central  American  Plants  from  U.  S,  Dairy 

Products :  A  study  of  the  farm  manufacture  of  "queso  bianco" 
cheese  in  Central  America  was  made  to  determine  if  procedures 
existed  that  could  be  used  by  U.  S.  manufacturers  to  duplicate 
this  cheese.  It  was  determined  that  no  scientific  information 
as  to  time,  temperature,  and  bacterial  cultures,  etc.,  was 
available.  A  dairy  marketing  specialist  went  to  Central  America 
to  experimentally  produce  in  a  Central  American  dairy  plant 
"queso  bianco'1  cheese,  utilizing  U.  S.  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
and  anhydrous  milk  fat.  Factory  procedures  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  cheese  have  now  been  established,  thus  makingit  possible 
for  this  cheese  to  be  made  in  Central  and  South  American  factories 
utilizing  U.  S.  ingredients,  or  to  be  made  by  U.  S.  companies  for 
export  to  this  area. 

7.  Butter  Sale  to  Western  Germany:  An  opportunity  was  ooen  for  U.  S. 
exporters  to  move  butter  into  Western  Germany  in  the  winter  of 
1955-56,  provided  certain  obstacles  could  be  overcome.  The  Service 
assisted  actively,  insofar  as  Government  operations  were  concerned, 
and  a  sale  of  approximately  6  million  pounds  of  butter  to  Western 
Germany  resulted. 

8.  Soybean  Marketing  Opportunities  Improved  in  Japan:  A  study  was 
made  in  Japan  following  a  series  of  complaints  on  U.  S.  soybean 
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quality,  and  threats  that  much  of  the  business  might  be  lost  to 
Communist,  China.  It  was  found  that  the  market  for  soybeans  in 
Japan  may  be  maintained,  or  even  expanded.  The  study  emphasized 
that  Japanese  use  soybeans  mainly  for  food.  Producers  and  ex¬ 
porters  will  need  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  if  they  are  to  retain 
Japan  as  their  largest  foreign  customer.  This  study  revealed  that 
foreign  material  content  and  green  seed  coats  have  been  the  main 
sources  of  complain+ .  Chine se-Manchurian  soybeans  are  claimed  by 
Japanese  to  be  essentially  free  of  foreign  material  and  of  the  de¬ 
sired  yellow  color.  It  was  Indicated  that  Japanese  are  better 
satisfied  with  U.  S.  soybeans  received  under  the  grading  standaids 
as  revised  effective  September  1,  1955. 

9.  European  and  U.  S.  Soybean  Sampling  and  Grading  Compared:  A  joint 
American-European  team  of  four  men  carried  out  a  soybean  sampling 
and  grading  project  at  U.  S.  and  European  ports  in  an  effort  to 
learn  each  others'  methods  as  a  basis  for  removing  quality  com¬ 
plaints  on  beans  shipped  to  Europe.  Storage,  loading  and  unloading 
methods  and  facilities  were  compared  and  samples  were  taken  for 
grading  by  U.  S.  methods  in  this  country.  Samples  were  taken  and 
graded  by  European  methods  from  the  same  cargoes  on  arrival  in 
foreign  ports.  European  buyers  and  their  surveying  agents  were 
given  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  American  grading,  sampling  and 
loading  practices.  U.  S.  officials  responsible  for  grading  and 
issuance  of  grading  certificates  observed  the  European  methods. 

As  a  result  there  has  been  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  reasons 
for  differences  of  opinion  and  frequent  dissatisfaction  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  U.  S.  soybeans.  It  is  believed  that  while  samp¬ 
ling  and  grading  methods  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  not 
directly  comparable,  the  outcome  of  this  project  will  be  to  improve 
the  soybean  trade  between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

10 .  Imports  on  American  fruits  and  Fruit  Products  Liberalized:  The 

greatest  emphasis  in  marketing  development  activities  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  field  has  been  placed  upon  endeavoring  to  obtain 
liberalization  of  imports  of  American  fruits  and  fruit  products 
into  European  countries.  The  FAS  has  worked  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  with  foreign  trade  closely  in  connection  with  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Developments  in  this  field  within  the  past  12  months  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

Import  liberalizations  obtained: 


C-ermanv  -  Canned  grapefruit  and  barreled  plums  as  of  July  1,  1955. 
Dried  apples,  dried  pears  and  almonds  as  of  July  1,  1956. 

Denmark  -  Raisins  as  of  November  1,  1955. 

Austria  -  Fresh  grapefruit  and  lemons,  canned  peaches,  pineapple 
and  grapefruit  juice  as  of  July  15,  1955. 


Norway  -  Raisins,  dried  prunes,  fresh  grapefruit  and  fresh  lemons 
as  of  July  1,  1956.  Canned  peaches  and  pineapple  as  of  October  1, 
1956. 
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Free  dollar  tenders  (form  of  liberalization  peculiar  to  Germany) : 

Dried  fruits  and  nuts,  canned  asparagus,  dried  tomato  flakes,  pulses, 
orange,  lemon  and  grapefruit  juices  and  concentrates,  fresh  citrus, 
canned  pineapple,  onions,  apples  and  pears. 

11.  Florida  Citrus  Exports  Expanded:  Early  in  March  1956  the  Fruit 
Specialist  stationed  in  London  succeeded  in  arranging  for  a  syndi¬ 
cate  of  Hamburg  and  London  importers  to  be  formed.  They  chartered 
a  vessel  with  which  to  transport  Florida  citrus  to  London  and 
Hamburg.  The  venture  proved  successful  and  importers  are  planning 
to  expand  this  operation  during  the  forthcoming  season. 

12.  Sales  of  American  Potatoes  to  New  Zealand  Arranged:  The  FAS 
initiated  and  carried  out  negotiations  with  the  New  Zealand 
Government  arriving  at  certification  of  U.  S.  potatoes  acceptable 
to  the  New  Zealand  Government  with  a  resultant  program  to  enable 
exports  of  5,000  tons  of  California  potatoes  to  New  Zealand  in  the 
early  summer  of  1956. 

13.  German  Import  Program  Amended  to  Include  Tangerine  Concentrate:  In 
March  1956  the  West  German  Government  was  requested  to  amend  its 
nrogram  authorizing  imports  of  concentrated  orange  and  grapefruit 
juices  to  include  concentrated  tangerine  juice.  On  March  10  the 
German  program  was  accordingly  amended  to  include  tangerine  con¬ 
centrate  and  exports  of  this  product  have  for  the  first  time  been 
made  to  Nest  Germany. 

14-  South  America  Investigated  as  a  Potential  Seed  Market:  Increased 
interest  in  American  seeds  is  already  evident  in  the  increased 
volume  of  trade  with  the  countries  of  South  America.  Visits  by  a 
Seed  Marketing  Soecialist  to  the  experiment  stations  and  conferences 
with  government  officials  and  seedmen  focused  attention  upon  the 
qualities  of  seeds  available  in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
shortly  after  his  visit,  Bolivia  purchased  30  tons  of  alfalfa  seed, 
the  first  such  Purchase  from  the  United  States.  Numerous  samples 
of  American  seeds  are  being  furnished  to  the  experiment  stations 
of  South  America.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  great  interest 
Argentina  displayed  in  testing  various  grasses  and  legumes  for  the 
drier  sections  where  wheat  was  formerly  grown.  They  asked  for  and 
received  over  30  wounds  of  samples.  This  is  desirable  since  they 
are  undertaking  to  put  these  areas  into  pastures  rather  than  pro¬ 
duce  wheat  for  the  world  market. 

15.  The  European  Seed  Situation  Surveyed:  Much  injury  to  European 
seed  crops  resulted  from  the  devastating  winter  and  the  cold, 
backward  spring.  Since  Europe  is  an  important  source  of  supply 
for  United  States  importers  a  survey  was  made  of  the  probable 
supplies  as  a  guide  to  our  buyers.  Reports  on  the  finds  of  the 
survey  were  widely  distributed  to  the  trade.  Winter  injury  and 
unfavorable  spring  weather  have  curtailed  production,  this  increasing 
import  needs  for  some  kinds  while  others  will  not  be  available  for 
export  to  the  United  States. 
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16.  Potential  Market  for  Lard  and  Other  Meat  Products  in  Germany 
Analyzed :  A  first-hand  marketing  survey  was  made  in  Germany  to 
determine  how  United  States’  exports  to  that  Market  could  he  in¬ 
creased.  The  final  reports  discussed  Germany’s  need  for  imnorted 
products,  the  1956  import  outlook,  the  U.  S.  share  of  the  market, 
and  the  factors  limiting  U.  S.  exports.  Recommendations  were  made 
as  to  ways  in  which  U.  S.  exports  to  Germany  could  he  increased 
and  the  manner  in  which  United  States'  producers  could  meet  the 
competition  from  margarine  and  foreign  supplies.  Germany  has 
since  reduced  the  import  duty  on  lard.  German  importers  have 
formed  an  organization  to  place  a  distinctive  trademark  on  high 
quality  U.  S.  cure  lard  to  increase  its  consumer  acceptance.  A 
German  inspection  officer  has  visited  the  U.  S.  to  study  U.  S. 
inspection  methods  and  procedures  and  to  study  special  problems 
relating  to  the  importation  of  lard  and  meat  products  from  the 
United  States. 

17.  Import  Restrictions  on  Animal  Fats  into  Iran  Removed:  Prior  to 
the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  Agricultural  Commodities 
Agreement  with  Iran  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  4B0,  Iran  had 
had  in  effect  restrictions  against  imports  of  animal  fats.  This 
prohibited  imports  of  butter  as  well  as  other  commodities.  As 

an  outgrowth  of  the  negotiations  for  the  agreement,  which  included 
butter  and  butter  oil,  these  import  restrictions  were  removed. 

The  removal  of  restrictions  went  beyond  customs  restrictions  and 
included  removal  of  currency  restrictions  as  well.  This  has  made 
possible  import  of  U.  S.  butter  and  butter  oil  into  Iran  for  free 
dollars  as  well  as  under  the  provisions  of  the  P.L.  4B0  agreement.- 

IB.  Overseas  Information  Program  Initiated:  Realizing  that  foreign 
market  promotion  can  be  successful  on]y  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
favorable  to  U.  S.  agricultural  products  and  policies,  the  Service 
in  fiscal  year  1956  Initiated  a  program  to  keep  foreign  countries 
better  informed  regarding  American  agricultural  commodities  and 
trade  programs.  Two  key  points  in  the  program  are  the  information 
officers  op  the  United  States  Information  Agency  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  agricultural  a' tt aches .  USIA  employees  are  very  cooperative 
and  close  working  relationships  are  being  established.  Suggestions 
for  foreign  releases  are  being  made  to  USIA,  and  in  some  cases 
special  releases  are  being  prepared.  As  a  result  of  consultations 
with  FAS,  USIA  and  the  Department  of  State  are  developing  in¬ 
structions  to  their  fmeld  employees  on  the  handling  of  foreign 
relations  problems  growing  out  of  U.  S.  surplus  disposal  opera¬ 
tions  . 

Import  Controls: 

1 •  Section  22  Investigafti  ons  Conducted*  Section  22  of  the 

Agricultural  Ad  jus  time  rat  Act,  as  amended,  is  designed  to  protect 
agricultural  programs  from  being  materially  interfered  with  by 
imports.  During  the  period  July  1,  1955  through  June  30,  1956, 
preliminary  investigations  were  conducted  on  20  commodities, 
including  figs,  dates,,  oeanuts,  wheat  seed,  wheat  products,  rye 
cotton  textiles,  cotto?n,  barley,  oats,  tapioca,  almonds,  filberts, 
walnuts,  tung  oil,  cheese,  dried  milk  products,  butter  oil,  flax 
seed  and  linseed  oil. 
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2.  Section  22  Import  Licenses  Issued-  Presidential  Proclamations 
3019  and  3025  issued  in  June  1953  under  Section  22  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  give  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  responsibility  for  apportioning  imports  and  issuing 
import  licenses  for  certain  manufactured  dairy  products.  During 
the  period  July  1,  1955  through  June  30,  1956,  1,995  licenses 
for  imports  of  cheese  were  prepared,  403  transfers  of  country 
of  origin  were  authorized,  316  changes  in  port  of  entry  were 
approved,  and  about  25  petitions  for  relief  from  hardshfn  were 
received  and  examined.  In  addition,  about  106  licenses  for  im¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  dairy  products  other  than  cheese  were 
issued. 
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ACTIVITIES  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAM  i|80 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


This  statement  describes  the  activities  and  shows  the  progress  for  the 
followring: 

I.  Sale  of  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  1*80. 

II.  Grants  of .commodities  to  friendly  peoples  for  famine  relief 
and  other  assistance  under  Title  II  of  Public  Law  U80. 

III.  Sale  of  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

IV.  Use  of  Title  I  foreign  currencies  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  for  Foreign  Market  Development  Work® 

:  ,  -Xc  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X- 

I®  Sale  of  Commodities  for  Foreign  Currencies 
under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  li30 

1.  Authority:  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  U30,  authorizes  the  President  until 
June  30,  1957,  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations 
providing  for  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies.  In  negotiating  such  agreements  the  President  is 
required,  among  other  things,  to  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  as¬ 
sure  that  sales  for  foreign  currencies  will  not  unduly  disrupt 
world  prices,  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  the  use  of 
private  trade  channels,  and  to  give  special  consideration  to 
the  development  and  expansion  of  demand  abroad  for  agricultural 
commodities.  The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  nations  with  whom  agreements  shall 
be  negotiated  and  to  determine  the  commodities  and  quantities 
which  may  be  included  in  such  negotiations  and  agreements.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  agreement  with  the  country 
concerned,  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  sales  for  various 
purposes . 

2.  Total  Program  Agreements:  As  of  October  31,  1956,  a  total  of  72 
agreements,  or  supplements  to  agreements  w^ere  entered  into  wdth 
30  friendly  governments  since  the  inception  of  the  program.  The 
total  value  of  these  agreements  based  on  costs  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  estimated  at  |>2,3U0  million  with  an  export 
market  value  of  $1,U53  million,  exclusive  of  ocean  transportation 
cost  to  be  financed  by  CCC.  The  commodity  composition,  export 
market  value,  and  CCC  cost  of  these  agreements  are  as  follows: 
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Commodity 

Approximate 

quantity 

Market 

value 

CCC 

Cost 

Wheat  &  wheat  flour 

301,282,000  bu. 

Millions 

$1*92.2 

Millions 

s^880.6 

Feed  grains 

65,519,000  bu. 

35,6 

12U.8 

Rice 

17,910,000  cwt. 

113.1 

220.8 

Cotton 

2,  U9  It,  1*00  bales 

372  *9 

5214.6 

Tobacco 

HltO,3l6,COO  pounds 

96.6 

96.6 

Dairy  products 

12li,109,COO  pounds 

28.7 

1*7.1* 

Fats  and  oils 

1, 1*1*7,  81*0,000  pounds 

22l*.9 

233.5 

Other 

— 

1*1*.  3 

UU06 

Total  commodities  .... 

1,14.58.3 

2,172.9 

Ocean  transportation  . 

167.8 

167.8 

1,626.1 

2,31*0.7 

3.  Shipments:  Over  $700  million  worth  of  these  commodities  at.  export 
market  value  were  shipped  as  of  October  31,  1956.  Because  of  price 
difficulties,  cotton  programming  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  moved 
slowly.  This  condition  improved  after  August  1,  1956,  when  exports 
started  under  the  new  CCC  cotton  export  sales  program  providing  for 
the  sale  of  CCC  cotton  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices. 
Shipment  of  the  cotton  programmed  through  June  30,  1956,  may  extend 
beyond  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1956.  Shipments  of  other  com¬ 
modities  should  be  substantially  completed  by  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  if  cargo  vessels  are  available. 

The  value  of  shipments  represented  about  12  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  1956.  Wheat 
exports  comprised  about  28  percent  of  total  wheat  exports  during 
the  fiscal  year  1956;  cotton,  23  percent;  cottonseed  oil  and 
soybean  oil,  50  percent;  and  tobacco,  13  percent. 

Sales  for  foreign  currencies  have  been  made  at  the  price  level  no 
lower  than  that  for  commodities  available  for  export  sales  for 
dollars. 

1*.  Progress  during  1956  Fiscal  Year  in  Negotiating  Agreements. 

a.  India:  A  three  year  program  provides  for  the  sale  of  $360.1 
million  worth  of  agricultural  commodities.  The  agreement 
includes  about  130  million  bushels  of  wheat.  ,This,  and  other 
recent  substantial  programs  for  wheat,  means  that  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years  there  should  be  a  reduction  in 
the  accumulated  surplus  of  wheat, 


'  r'  f  Vv, 

hr 
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,  b.  Spain;  An  agreement  was  negotiated, id th  Spain  involving  $5 
million  worth  of  wheat.  The  wheat* will-,  15 e  resold  to 
Switzerland  by  Spain,  under  safeguards  provided  for  in 
Public  Law  1*80,  in  exchange  for  Swiss  francs  or  credits 
against  which  Spain  can  procure  Sitfiss  industrial  goods.  The 
program  is  of  special  importance  to  the  U.  S.  because  our 
exports  of  wheat  to  Switzerland  have  declined  sharply  during 
the  past  5'  years  and  this  transaction  offers  wheat  exporters 
an  opportunity  to  keep  U.  S.  wheat  in  this  market. 

c.  United  Kingdom:  The  ,*>12  million  tobacco  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  United  Kingdom  provides  that  the  sterling 
received  in  payment  for  the  tobacco  #riIL  be  used  to  con¬ 
struct  family  housing  for  U.  S.  military  personnel  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  full  amount  of  the  1955  tobacco  agree- 
•  ment  i-jith  the  United  Kingdom  (3l5*2  million)  has  been 
obligated  and  housing  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
construction  of  1,1*81  units  for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  16 
units  for  the  Navy. 

Indonesia:  The  agreement  negotiated  with  Indonesia  in  the 
amount  of  $96.7  million  at  export  market  value  is  the  first 
agreement  calling  for  delivery  of  commodities  over  a  2-year 
period.  The  agreement  provided  far  035.8  million  worth  of 
rice.  This;  araount,  along  with  rice* being  shipped  to  Pakistan 
under  Titles  I  and  Title  II,  and  rice  to  be  shipped  to  India 
under  Title  I,  commits  the  surplus  accumulation  of  rice  from 
the  1953,  195U,  and  the  1955  crops. 

Germany:  Ah  agreement  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
provided  for  the  sale  of  $1.2  million  worth  of  U.  S.  poultry 
and  is  giving  the  poultry  industry  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
its  products  to  the  world*  d  largest  importers-  of  poultry.  In 
addition,  the  bulk  of  the  deutschmarks  accruing  from  these 
sales  will  be  used  for  the  development  of  markets  for  U.  S. 
agricultural  commodities  in  that  country. 

f0  Yugoslavia:  The  first  substantial  sale  of  lard  under  Title  I 
was  made  to  Yugoslavia  and  called  for  approximately  88  million 
pounds.  This  agreement  was  entered  into  in  January  1956  and 
virtually  all  the  lard  was  shipped  by  June  30.  The  sale  marked 
an  additional  step  taken  by  the  Department  in  expanding  outlets 
for  exports  of  pork  products  and  assisting  hog  producers. 

g.  Israel:  The  agreement  with  Israel  provided  for  $10  million 
worth  of  beef.  Shipments  of  the  beef  are  expected  to  approxi¬ 
mate  the  meat  equivalent  of  nearly  50,000  head  of  cattle. 

5.  Program  Results:  Table  I  shows  the  commodity  composition  of  the 

agreements  entered  into  through  October  31,  1956,  in  terms  of  dollar 
amounts.  Table  II,  the  approximate  quantities,  and  Table  III,  the 
planned  uses  of  the  foreign  currencies. 


Table  I.  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  Title  I,  PL  lj.30  agreements  signed  from  beginning  of  program 
through  Oct.  31,  1956 
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.  Amendments  to  Title  I:  Public  Law  962 ,  approved  August  3,  1956, 
increased  the  maximum  amount  authorized  under  Title  I  from  5 1.5 
billion  to  53  «0  billion o  The  law  also  exempts  the  sales  of  fresh, 
fruit  and  fruit  products  from  the  cargo  preference  laws.  The 
amendment  also  added  subsection  (j)  to  Section  10U  of  Title  I  of 
the  Act  which  permits  the  use  of  foreign  currencies,  subject  to 
allocation  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  assistance  to  activities 
and  projects  authorized  by  Section  203  of  the  U,  S.  Information  and 
Education  Act  of  19l|.3* 

New  subsection  (i)  of  Section  10U  was  added  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956,  approved  July  13,  1956,  which  authorized  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  generated  under  Title  I  of  P.L,  lj.80  to  finance 
the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books  and 
periodicals,  including  Government  publications  abroad.  However, 
not  more  than  35  million  of  the  foreign  currencies  may  be  allocated 
for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year, 

II,  Grants  of  Commodities  to  Friendly  Peoples 

for  Mamin e  Relief  and  Other  Assistance  under 
Title  II  of  Public  Law  1+30 

1,  Legislative  Authority:  The  Department  cooperates  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Co  ope  rat  ion'  A  dminis  tra  tion  in  the  review  and  clearance  of 
all  proposals  for  use  of  commodities  pursuant  to  Title  II  of  Public 
Law  [j.30.  Under  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish, 
out  of  CCC  stocks  and  on  a  p-ant  basis,  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  friendly  governments  or  peoples,  to  assist  in  rxeeting 
famine,  or  other  urgent  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements,  or  to  assist  programs  undertaken  with  friendly 
governments  or  through  voluntary  relief  agencies.  Programs  of 
assistance  .may  be  authorized  over  a  3-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1957.  Reasonable  precautions  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  these 
transfers .will  not  displace  or  interfere  with  sales  that  might 
otherwise  be  made, 

2,  Shipments  Authorized:  Through  October  31,  1956,  shipments 
authorized  approximated  5261,9  million,  including  5177.3  million 

in  grain,  332,7  million  in  fats  and  oils,  57  million  in  raw  cotton, 
5^0,7  million  in  milk  and  milk  products,  and  over  53,3  million  in 
dry  beans. 

Shipment  of  about  211,000  metric  tons  of  food  and  feedstuffs  was 
authorized  in  connection  with  the  Presidents  offer  of  assistance 
to  'Jestern  Europe,  which  was  afflicted  by  one  of  the  -worst  winters 
in  the  past  2  or  3  decades.  Over  <519  million  of  food  and  feed¬ 
stuffs  was  provided  to  Italy  to  meet  emergency  needs;  over  „>13 
million  of  grain,  fats,  and  milk  products  went  to  Turkey  to  help 
meet  the  needs  created  by  the  winter  emergency,  as  well  as  that 
caused  by  severe  earthquake  and  fire;  and  53,2  million  of  grains, 
beans,  and  butter  will  be  distributed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  the  needy  people  afflicted  by 
storms  and  floods  in  Hungary, 
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Other  recent  programs  included  the  provision  of  53b .» 5  million  of 
wheat  and  rice  to  Pakistan  to  avert  threatened  famine  as  a  result 
of  floods  and  insect  damage  to  crops.  Shipment  of  ^1<,2  million 
worth  of  rice  was  authorized  to  Japan  to  replace  that  which  Laos 
had  received  earlier  for  drought  relief.  Almost  56  million  of 
wheat  is  being  furnished  to  Libya  to  meet  the  continuing  shortage 
of  food  grains  in  that  country.  About  51.3  million  worth  of 
surplus  foods  will  be  shipped  to  Western  Germany  for  assistance 
in  feeding  refugees  and  escapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,, 

Transfer  authorizations  issued  under  Title  II  from  July  1,  195k, 
to  October  31,  1956,  are  shown  on  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

3.  Title  II  Amended:  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  approved  May  28 
195c7  increased  the  Title  II  authority  for  famine  relief  and 
other  assistance  from  5300  million  to  ,i500  million,  and  permits 
payment  by  CCC  of  ocean  transportation  costs  for  Title  II 
shipments  and  Title  III  donations. 

( 

Public  Law  962  approved  August  3,  1956,  permits  the  transfer  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  abroad  for  "extraordinary" 
relief  requirements  in  addition  to  the  "urgent"  relief  require¬ 
ments  presently  authorizede 

III .  Sale  of  Commodities  for  Foreign  Currencies 
Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

Section  b02  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  authorizes  funds  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplu 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States.  In  close  cooperation  with  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  transactions  are  initiated  or  promoted  by  the  Department 
in  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  Section  b02.  A 
minimum  of  5300  million  was  required  to  be  utilized  during  fiscal  year 
1956o  ICA  approved  procurement  authorizations  totaling  approximately  y 
5355  million  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  in  1956  compared  to  almos" 
5b<58  million  in  1955,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table0 

Export  Market  Value  Authorized 


Commodity 

1955 

(millions ) 

1956 

Bread  grains 

5112.0 

5128.8 

Coarse  grains 

31«2 

27  ®b 

Rice 

3=6 

0.8 

Cotton 

250.3 

105  ob 

Fats  and  Oils 

2b=0 

15=6 

Dairy  products 

12.6 

25=5 

Meat 

1=7 

5*2 

Sugar 

— 

15.2 

Fruit 

11b. 9 

— 

Other 

7  =  2 

Ocean  transportation 

17  o  2 

23=b 

I35S3 

A  minimum  of  p250  million  is  required  to  be  utilized  for  this  purpose 
during  fiscal  year  1957. 


; 


Transfer  Authorizations  Issued  under  Title  II,  Public  Law  USO,  from  July  1,  195U  through  October  31,  19% 

(Thousand  Dollars) 

:  :  :  :  "  Fats  :  :  Milk  :  1 
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IV.  Use  of  Title  I  Foreign  Currencies 
by  :the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

for  Foreign  Market  Development  fork 


lo  Legislative  Authority;  Title  I  of  Public  Law  U80,  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  providing 
for  the  .sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign' currencies.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  agreement  idth  the  country  con¬ 
cerned,  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  sales  for  various  purposes. 

\  .  ;  1 

Section  10U(a)  of  the  Act  .provides,  that  foreign,  currencies  accruing 
from'  the "  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  npe  used  "to 
help  develop  new  markets  for  United ‘States  agricultural  commodities 
on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis."  Responsibility  for  carrying  out 
projects  under  this  Section  of  the  Act,  rests  with  the  foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  ;  . -  I' 

t  f ' . I  ■ 

20  Objective:  The  objective  of  the  projects  conducted  with  foreign- 
currencies  is  the  orornotion  of  new  foreign  markets  and  the 

o  ! 

expansion  of  present  foreign  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities .  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Foreign  Agricultural- 
Service  will  enter  into  agreements  with  trade  groups,  both  U.S. 
and  foreign,  for  the  operation  of  these  projects.  However,  this 
■will  be  done  only  if  the  trade  group  will  make  a  financial  con¬ 
tribution.  If  the  trade  group  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  operate 
the  project,  it  may  be  operated  directly  by  the  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service. 


3.  Types  of  Projects:  A  wide'  variety  of  market  development  projects 
is  underway  or  planned  with  emphasis  on  the  following: 

a.  Market  Surveys  —  This  type  of  project  is  designed  to  determine 
potential  demand  for  specific  agricultural  commodities  and  how 
this  demand  may  be  developed  and  supplied. 

b.  Nutrition  Education  —  These  activities  improve  .the  health  and 
welfare  of  people  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  expand  the  market 
for  agricultural  commodities  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  United 

•  *  otates • 

-  -  -  .  !  .  »  ♦  *  » 

■  c.  Two-way  Visits  —  Visits  by.  foreigners  to  the  United-'  States , 

*  •  and  visits  of  United  States  citizens:  to  foreign  countries 
■  improve  international  trade  relations.  .The  exchange-  of  ideas 
and  information  in  this  manner  is  expected  to  result-  in 
greater  consumption  of  United! States'-  agricultural  commodities. 

d.  Advertising  and  Sales  Techniques  j —  United  States  advertising 

•  ■  and  sales  techniques  are  oeing  used  abroad  with  appropriate 

variations  to  meet  local  conditions.  ■  • 

e.  Trade  Fairs  and  Uxliibits  —  Market-development  projects  are 
also  conducted  through  participation  in  international  trade 
and  food  fairs.  The  United  States  participates  in  two  kinds 
of  fairs:  One  is  the  diversified  fair  of  a  largely  j  industrial 
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type;  the  other  is  the  food  fair,  which  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  food  items.  Exhibits  are  planned  where  the  greatest  number 
of  potential  buyers  of  agricultural  products  are  expected  to 
congregate o 


5°  Foreign  Currencies  Available:  Through  October  31,  1956,  foreign 

currencies,  equivalent  to  approximately  (J>27«>35  million  were  provided 
for  market  development  activities  in  agreements  signed  with  29 
countries. 

The  following  table  shows  by  country  the  dollar  equi’ valent  of  the 
amounts  of  foreign  currencies  tentatively  estimated  to  be  available, 
the  1956  obligations,  the  estimated  obligations  for  1957  and  the 
estimated  amount  available  for  future  years. 

Estimated 


Country 

Argentina 

Austria 

Brazil 

Burma 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea.  -  -• 

Netherlands 

Pakistan 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal 

Spain 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 


Amt„  Available 
for  Market 
Development 

500,000 
700,000 
700,000 
500,000 
800,000 
300,000 
788,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
600,000 
1,100,000 
800,000 
5, 000, 000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
500,000 
2,700,000 
3,300,000 

500,000 

250,000 

1,100,000 

200,000 

700,000 

300,000 

3,000,000 

212,000 

700,000 

300,000 


27,350,000 


Obligations 

1956 

(Adjusted) 

I8,li60 

133,977 

53,071 

39,997 

233,270 

739,630 


191,070 
8,CC0 

19,260 

1,1*32,535 


1957 


200, 000 
681,55-0 
700,000 
250, OCO 

500,000 

513,025 

200,000 

300,000 

25.1,538 

536,928 

1,059,525 

560,003 

500,000 
200,000 
300,000 
1,967,730 
2,015.,  315. 
500,000 
257,500 
600,000 
200,000 
700,000 

803,130 

203,127 

700,000 

130,750 


15,515,600 


Est.  Available 
in  Future 
Years 


300,000 


250,000 

300,000 

300,000 

250,993 

700,000 
253,562 
15, 001 
50,575 
300,000 
5,000,000 
500,000 

100,000 
599,000 
5 95,556 
100,000 
2,500 
500,000 


300,000 

2,000,000 

873 

150,000 


11,352,365 


Estimated 

Obligations 


Adjustment,  due  to  changes 
in  exchange  rates  to  permit 
conversion  to  dollar 
equivalent.  (-)  56,639 

1711257896 
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Obligations  by  commodity  group  are  as  follows: 


Commodity 

FI  1956 

Cotton 

$  33,689 

Dairy  2c  Poultry 

7,625 

Fruit  2c  Vegetable 

— 

Grain  2c  Feed 

1*11,300 

Tobacco 

130,700 

Fats  2c  Oils 

77,625 

Meat  2c  Livestock 

Trade  Fairs 

719,820 

A  dmin „  Exp ens  e  s 

Adjustment  ;  due  to 
changes  in  exchange 
rates  to  permit  con¬ 
version  to  dollar 

1,276 

1,1*32,535 

equivalent. 

(-)  56,639 

T^2S]~m 


5,  Projects  Started  in  1956:  During  the  fiscal  year  1956  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  entered  into  over-all  program  agreements  for 
the  development  of  foreign  markets  for  several  different  American 
agricultural  commodities.  This  was  the  first  full  year  for  the 
operation  of  the  market  development  program  with  foreign  currencies 

During  the  year  program  agreements  i\rere  signed  with  the  Tobacco 
Associates  Inc.,  the  American  Soybean  Association,  the  Oregon 
Wheat  Growers’  League  Inc®,  The  Miller’s  National  Federation,  the 
Dairy  Industries  Society  International,  the  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  the  National  tenderers  Association,  and  the 
Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries.  These  different 
cooperators  are  responsible  under  the  agreements  for  the  operation 
of  projects  in  foreign  countries  to  expand  the  markets  for  U.  S. 
agricultural  commodities.  Following  are  examples  of  some  of  the 
projects  which  were  started  in  the  fiscal  year  1956: 

a®  Tobacco  -  A  contract  was  signed  with  the  U,S„  tobacco  trade 
which  provides  for  an  extensive  promotional  program  for 
tobacco  on  a  cooperative  basis  during, the  next  two  years. 

Three  such  projects  are  already  under  way:  (l)  Thailand 
Tobacco  Monopoly  officials  are  visiting  in  the  U.  S.  to  learn 
more  about  storage,  processing  and  distribution  of  U.S. 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products;  (2)  an  e;etensive  promotional 
project  is  under  way  in  Japan  which  provides  for  advertising 
tobacco  products  containing  U,  S.  tobacco;  and  (3)  the  field 
work  on  va  market  analysis  survegr  conducted  in  Spain  by  two 
agricultural  economists  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  has 
been  completed.  It  is  expected  that  similar  projects  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  near  future  in  a  number  of  countries  where 
local  currency  is  available  and  there  are  prospects  for 
increasing  the  sale  of  U,  S.  tobacco. 
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b.  Soybeans  -  A  soybean  market  development  project  has  been 
undertaken  in  Japan  whereby  the  various  soybean  trade  interests 
in  Japan  and  the  American  Soybean  Association  have  established 
the  Japanes e-American  Soybean  Institute.  This  Institute  x-ri.ll 
foster  closer  relationships  between  the  soybean  trade  in  the 
two  countries,  exchange  technological  know-how  to  encourage 
use  of  U.  S.  soybeans  in  food  and  other  products,  develop  a 
closer  relationship  between  Japanese  and  U.  S.  methods  of 
handling,  sampling  and  grading,  establish  mutual"  understandings 
as  to  trading  practices  and  methods,  and  disseminate  appro¬ 
priate  educational  and  promotional  material  in  Japan.  The 
Institute  will  send  5  Japanese  trade  representatives  to  the 
United  States  in  August  1956.  They  will  spend  a  month  in 
discussions  with  the  U.  S.  trade,  and  in  observing  U.  S. 
practices  in  harvesting,  storing,  shipping,  and  sampling 

and  grading  soybeans. 

c.  Cotton  -  During  the  fiscal  year  1956  an  agreement  was  worked 
out  xriLth  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America  to  develop  and 
conduct  cotton  market  research  and  sales  promotion  programs 

in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East,  Thus  far,  promotional 
programs  have  been  developed  by  the  Council  with  the  French 
and  Japanese  cotton  industries  and  put  into  operation.  The 
purpose  of  these  projects  is  to  promote  nexr  and  excpanded  uses 
of  cotton  products  through  research,  public  relations,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  programs  similar  to  those  the 
National  Cotton  Council  has  been  conducting  successfully  in 
the  United  States  for  a  number  of  years.  The  projects  in 
France  and  Japan  are  joint  undertakings  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council  and  cotton  texctile  industries  in  those  countries. 

d.  Poultry  -  A  market  development  program  for  poultry  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  connection  with  the  International  Food  Fair  in 
Barcelona  and  the  Supermarket  Exhibit  in  Rome.  In  both  in¬ 
stances,  groups  of  importers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
producers  and  hotel  and  restaurant  people  were  invited  for 
special  exhibits  of  poultry  products  where  problems  peculiar 
to  each  group  were  discussed  with  them.  In  both  cities  a 
luncheon  was  held  for  all  of  these  groups  where  the  merits  of 
American  poultry  products  were  pointed  out.  These  exhibits 
and  luncheons  uncovered  considerable  interest  in  both  Spain 
and  Italy  in  American  poultry  products.  This  interest  is 
particularly  great  in  Italy.  In  both  countries,  plans  are 
under  way  for  further  market  development  work  during  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year. 

e.  Grain  and  drain  Products  -  A  contract  was  signed  with  the 
Oregon  Jheat  Growers’  League  x^hich  provides  for  a  promotional 
campaign  in  friendly  countries  throughout  the  Xi?orld  during  the 
next  three  years  to  expand  the  markets  for  U.  S.  grain  and 
grain  products.  A  sizeable  project  is  already  under  way  in 
Japan.  The  project  is  designed  to  increase  consumer  demand 
for  wheat  products  through  nutrition  demonstrations  among 
consumers,  education  of  community  leaders,  and  the  training 

of  Japanese  food  specialists  and  bread  bakers  in  the  proper 
preparation  and  use  of  wheat  products. 


i 
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f.  Chart  No.  I  shows  some  of  the  ways  in  which  market  development 
is  carried  out  through  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  derived 
from  P.L.  I48O  sales. 

6.  Projects  Planned  for  1957 •  There  are  a  number  of  additional 

projects  now  in  the  planning  stage  that  will  be  started  in  fiscal 
year  1957*  These  projects  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the 
following  commodities  and  will  be  operated  along  the  lines  similar 
to  those  in  operation  during  1956: 

a.  Cotton  -  These  projects  will  be  operated  to  promote  new  and 
expanded  uses  of  cotton  through  a  coordinated  program  of  market 
research,  sales  promotion  and  consumer  information.  The 
projects  wu.il  be  developed  and  supervised  by  the  National 
Cotton  Council.  Projects  will  be  undertaken  in  Austria,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Finland,  Italgr,  Spain  and  Jugoslavia. 

b.  Dairy  and  Poultry  -  Under  these  projects  efforts  will  be  made 

to  increase  the  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  and  poultry  [ 

oro  ducts  through  demonstrations,  advertising,  public  relations, 
and  sales  and  market  promotion  programs.  These  projects  will 
be  developed  and  supervised  by  Dairy  Industries  Society  Inter¬ 
national  and  the  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries. 

It  is  expected  that  projects  will  be  operated  in  Chile,  Colombia, 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Spain,  Thailand, 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia. 

* 

c.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  -  Projects  will  be  carried  out  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

in  Argentina,  Finland,  France  and  Peru. 

d.  Grain  and  Feed  -  Projects  will  be  undertaken  to  expand  markets 
for  the  different  kinds  of  grains  for  both  human  and  animal 
consumption.  These  projects  will  be  carried  on  through  the  use 
of  advertising,  demonstrations  and  promotional  campaigns. 

The  projects  will  be  developed  and  supervised  by  the  Oregon 
"Jheat  Growers®  League  Inc.,  and  the  Hiller’s  National  Federation. 
Projects  are  expected  to  be  carried  out  in  Argentina,  Chile, 
Colombia,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Spain, 
Thailand  and  Turkey. 

e.  Tobacco  -  These  projects  involve  studies  of  the  factors  ef¬ 
fecting  demand  for  United  States  tobacco.  They  will  also 
provide  for  visits  of  tobacco  officials  of  foreign  countries 

to  the  United  States  to  study  American  marketing  and  production 
methods.  Promotional  campaigns  to  expand  the  use  of  American  .  1 
tobacco  products  wall  be  undertaken.  These  projects  will  be 
developed  and  supervised  by  the  Tobacco  associates  Inc. 

Projects  will  be  undertaken  in  Austria,  Finland,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Spain  and  Thailand, 

,  ,  •  V  ' 
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f.  Fats  and  Oils  -  Market  surveys  will  be  conducted  under  these 
projects  to  determine  consumer  preference  for  U.  S.  vegetable 
oils.  Promotional  campaigns  will  be  put  on  to  expand  the 
markets  for  the  uses  of  vegetable  oil,  cottonseed  oil  and 
soybean  oil.  These  projects  will  be  under  the  supervision 

of  the  American  Soybean  Association  and  are  being  planned  for 
operation  in  France,  C-reece,  Israel,  Italy,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Spain,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia. 

g.  Heat  and  Livestock  Products  -  Through  the  use  of  advertising 
and  other  market  promotion  material,  projects  will  be  operated 
to  acquaint  the  consumers  with  the  high  quality  nutritional 
value  and  price  advantages  of  U.  S.  lard.  It  is  expected  that 
these  projects  will  be  operated  in  Chile,  Greece,  Korea,  Peru, 
Spain  and  Yugoslavia. 

7.  Market-Promotion  Exhibits  at  International  Trade  Fairs  -  FAS  spon¬ 
sored  four  major  agricultural  market-promotion  e'iiibits  overseas, 
all  of  them  designed  to  acquaint  potential  customers  abroad  with 
the  availability,  quality  and  uses  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities.  The  exhibits  were  held  largely  in  connection  with 
important  international  trade  fairs  where  the  exhibits  met  with 
great  concentrations  of  buyers  and  sellers  from  many  parts  of 
the  world,  A  major  attraction  in  each  of  the  exhibits  TAras  the 
distribution  of  samples  of  United  States  food  products  derived 
chiefly  from  surplus  stocks  of  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  All  of  the  exhibits  were  held  in  cooperation 
with  various  segments  of  the  United  States  food  trade,  with  the 
trade  providing  exhibit  materials  and  technical  personnel  as 
contributions  to  this  cooperative  effort.  The  Government  organizes 
and  manages  the  exhibits;  rents  the  space;  provides  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  the  exhibits;  ships  necessary  ex¬ 
hibit  material;  and  provides  travel  and  perdLem  for  industrial 
technicians  and  commodity  specialists  participating  in  the  joint 
effort. 

Many  of  the  trade  fairs  will  be  operated  under  the  agreement 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  through  which  both  Departments  exhibit  their  respective 
products.  The  joint  payment  of  the  total  costs  of  the  fairs  by 
Commerce  in  dollars  and  Agriculture  in  foreign  currencies  makes  it 
possible  to  participate  in  more  fairs  throughout  the  world. 

The  following  are  fairs  in  which  the  Department  participated 
during  the  fiscal  year  1956: 

a.  Bogota,  Colombia,  November  25-December  11,  1955:  Major 
exhibits  at  this  International  Trade  Fair  featured  cotton, 
dairy,  and  grain  products.  A  style  show  featured  cotton 
dresses  made  by  Colombian  manufacturers  from  U,  S.  cotton 
and  starred  the  U.  S.  Maid  of  Cotton.  Complete  equipment  for 
recombining  milk  was  on  display  and  demonstrations  were  held 
with  samples  of  recombined  milk  and  ice  cream  distributed  to 
fair  visitors.  More  than  110,000  sample  loaves  of  bread 
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baked  by  Bogota  bakeries  from  U.  S.  Wheat  flour  were  also 
distributed  to  the  public.  1,000,000  people  visited  the 
exhibit® 

b.  Osaka,  Japan,  April  8-22,  1956:  Major  exhibits  at  this  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Fair  involved  dairy,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice  and  soybean  products.  Samples  of  cheese,  recombined 
milk  and  ice  cream  were  distributed  x-d_th  the  assistance  of  the 
U.  S.  Dairy  Princess.  The  role  which  U,  S.  grains  can  play 

in  the  daily  diet  of  the  Japanese  people  was  demonstrated  and 
samples  of  various  baked  goods  made  from  U«  S.  flour  were 
distributed.  The  quality  and  various  types  of  U.  S.  soybeans 
were  demonstrated®  And  cigarettes,  using  American  tobacco, 
were  manufactured  on  the  scene  and  distributed  as  samples. 
Attendance  at  this  exhibit  also  reached  the  figure  of 
1,000,000. 

c.  Barcelona,  Spain,  June  1-20,  1956:  Feature  commodities 
exhibited  at  this  International  Trade  Fair  included  dairy, 
cotton,  tobacco,  meat,  poultry,  and  wheat  products.  The 
recombined  milk  demonstration  was  displayed  once  again  with 
samples  of  cheese,  recombined  milk  and  ice  cream  distributed 
to  the  general  public.  A  continuous  style  show  featuring 
European  models  and  the  U.  S.  Iiaid  of  Cotton  promoted  the 
uses  of  U.  3.  cotton  goods.  Machines  manufactured  and 
packaged  cigarettes  made  of  U.  S.  tobacco  with  distribution 
of  samples  to  the  public.  U.  S.  lard,  meat,  and  poultry 
products  were  displayed  in  refrigerated  cases.  And  doughnut 
machines,  using  U.  S.  wheat  flour  mix,  operated  before  the 
public  with  the  production  distributed  as  samples.  Attendance 
once  again  topped  the  1,000,000-figure. 

d.  Rome,  Italy,  June  18-30,  1956:  A  full-scaled  U.  S.  super¬ 
market,  completely  equipped  and  stocked  with  more  than  2,500 
lines  of  goods,  was  displayed  in  connection  with  meetings  in 
Rome  of  the  III  International  Congress  on  Food  Distribution 
and  of  the  International  Food  Chain  Association.  The  exhibit 
was  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  approximately  2,500  food 
distribution  executives  from  25  countries  with  modern  U.  S. 
food-marketing  methods  and  with  the  quality  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  U.  S.  agricultural  products  available  on  the  world 
market.  Attendance  at  this  exhibit,  including  the  public, 
reached  d00,000« 

3.  Fairs  Held  or  Planned  for  Fiscal  Year  1957 : 


a.  British  Food  Fair,  London,  England  -  August  20 -September  15, 
1966.  -  The  U.  S,  exhibit  featured  meat  and  lard,  poultry, 
dairy,  grain,  and  fruit  products.  Samples  distributed  included 
American  frankfurters,  doughnuts,  orange  juice,,  cheese  and 
dry  milk.  The  U.  S.  exhibit  occupying  10,000  square  feet  was 
the  largest  in  the  fair.  Total  fair  attendance  exceeded 
500,000,  most  of  whom  visited  the  U.  S,  section. 
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b.  International  Trade  Fair,  Salonica,  Greece  -  September  2-23 , 

1 956.  -  The  agricultural  portion  of  the  U.  S.  exhibit  con- 

sisted  of  a  display  ancl  demonstration  of  doughnut  making  and 
a  milk  recombining  unit  consisting  of  a  homogenizer,  pasteuri 
zer  and  cooling  units.  Samples  of  recombined  milk,  ice  cream 
and  Arne ri can -type  cheddar  cheese  were  distributed. 

c.  International  Trade  Fair,  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia  -  September  7-20 

1956.  -  The  U.  S.  exhibit  included  American  dairy  equipment 

of  late  design  operated  by  attendants  who  distributed  samples 
of  recombined  milk,  ice  cream  and  cheese.  The  fair  drew  an 
attendance  of  500,000  people,  of  whom  more,  than  90  per  cent 
visited  the  American  pavilion.  At  the  close  of  the  fair  the 
U.  S.  dairy  equipment  was  purchased  by  the  Zagreb  dairy  and 
duplicate  orders  were  placed  with  American  firms  for  the 
dairy  at  Belgrade. 

d.  International  Autumn  Fair,  Vienna,  Austria,-  September  9-16, 
1956.  -  The  agricultural  section  of  the  U.  S.  exhibit  in¬ 

cluded  a  cotton  fabric  and  fashion  show,  the  demonstration 
of  cake  mixes  and  sampling  of  orange  juice.  There  were 
367,337  visitors  to  the  U.  S.  exhibit  out  of  a  total  fair 
attendance  estimated  at  600,000. 

e.  Ill  International  Fair  and  Exposition,  Bogota,  Colombia  - 

November  25-Qecember  9,  1956.  -  Consisted  of  an  exhibit  of 

grain  products  with  small  loaves  of  bread  and  other  baked 
products  from  American  flour  being  distributed  as  samples. 

f .  International  Trade  Fair,  Bangkok,  Thailand  -  December  7-22, 

1956.  -  Exhibits  of  recombined  milk  and  ice  cream  were  in¬ 

cluded  Trade  Fairs  in  which  FAS  may  participate  include: 

Petropolis,  Brazil  -  January  1957 
Milan,  Italy  -  April  1957 
Tokyo,  Japan  -  May  1957 
Barcelona,  Spain  -  June  1957 

g.  Chart  No.  2  shows  some  of  the  U.  S.  farm  products  which  were 
displayed  at  the  International  Trade  Fairs. 


U.  S.  farm  products  shown  to  world  at 
international  trade  fairs  in  1955-56 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  ■which*  by  November  30,  1956,  were  actually  received 
or  programmed  for  1957  or  1953*  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases,) 


Item 

«  * 

•  a 

: Obligations, s 

:  1956  : 

Estimated  %  Estimated 
Obligations , : Obligations  , 

1957  :  1958 


Allotment  from! 


Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural 

Commodities i 

For  development  of  foreign  market 
outlets  for  surplus  American 
agricultural  commodities 
For  the  administration  of  import 
controls  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 

amended  . . ,  • » « . . .  o 

Total,  Allotment 


Agricultural  Trade  Development 

Assistance  Act  of  195^ : 


and 


Foreign  currencies  allocated  for 
foreign  market  development  work 
(See  itenu  "Activities  under 
Public  Law  liBO"  in  these  Explana¬ 
tory  Notes) 


Allocations  and  Working  Funds  (Advances 
from  other  agencies): 

Department  cf  the  Army: 

For  conducting  a  training  program 
in  agriculture  for  Ryukyuan 
Nationals  . . <>••«*. ,••••• 

Department  of  State: 

Training  one  specialist  from  Trini~* 
dad  in  the  field  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  eoa,o,,ao,,,»sco,oo« 

International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 

tration: 

For  technical  assistance  to 

friendly  nations  a,,,.,,,, . 

For  expenses  incident  to  the 
Foreign  Trainee  Program 
Total,  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  09 


• 

• 

• 

• 

Q 

i  $1,356,812:  $1,707,300 
:  : 

»  o 

o  e 

A  « 

O  ft 

:  202,273:  210,500 

$1,871,000 

223,000 

i  1,559,085?  1,917,800 

2,09^,000 

?  : 

a 

a 

* 

• 

A 

• 

• 

• 

A 

• 

• 

1,^25,896:  1U,51U,600 

11,352,865 

u  « 

o  • 

A  A 

A  A 

A  A 

O  4 

A  4 

A  A 

A  A 

A  A 

:  3,160: 

A  A 

A  • 

A  A 

«  A 

A  A 

A  A 

A  A 

A  A 

:  1,380: 

A  A 

A  A 

A  A 

a  a 

•  A 

A  A 

1  89,295?  113,975 

era 

:  2,6U8,983s  2,703,000 

_  _ 

A  A 

1  2,738,278:  2,816,975 

(Continued  on  next  page) 

i 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated  s  Estimated 

Obligations,  s  Obligations, 
1957  *  1958 

Tot alp  Allocations  and  Working 
Funas 

247li.298l8. 

2,816,975 

. 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  From 

Governmental  and  Other  Sources: 
Salaries  and  erxpenses • 

10U*736 

111,000 

117.500 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

AND  OTHER  FUNDS . . 

5,832.535 

19,360,375 

13.S6U.365 
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COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  administers  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
of  September  21,  1922,  as  amended. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  Act  are:  To  prevent  commodity  price  manipula¬ 
tion  and  cornering  the  market;  prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  crop  and  market  information  affecting  commodity  prices;  protect  hedgers 
and  other  users  of  the  commodity  futures  markets  against  cheating,  fraud, 
and  manipulative  practices;  insure  the  benefits  of  membership  privileges  on 
contract  markets  to  cooperative  associations  of  producers;  insure  trust - 
fund  treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers  and  other  traders 
and  prevent  the  misuse  of  such  funds  by  brokers;  and  provide  information 
to  the  public  regarding  trading  operations  and  contract  markets. 

The  basic  Act  -was  designated  as  the  Grain  Futures  Act  and  conferred  limited 
authority  with  respect  to  futures  trading  in  grains  only.  By  amendment 
of  June  15,  1936,  its  short-title  designation  was  changed  to  "Commodity 
Exchange  Act",  and  its  regulatory  provisions  strengthened  and  extended  to 
cotton,  millfeeds,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  rice.  By  amendment  of 
April  7,  1938,  wool  tops  were  added  to  the  commodities  subject  to  the  Act; 
fats  and  oils,  cottonseed,  cottonseed  meal,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  soybean 
meal  were  added  by  the  Act  of  October  9,  19^0;  wool  was  added  by  enactment 
of  Public  Law  69O  of  August  28,  1954;  and  onions  were  added  by  enactment 
of  Public  Law  174  of  July  26,  1955. 

These  functions  carried  out  under  the  Act  are  performed  through  a  central 
organization  in  Washington  and  five  field  offices,  located  in  the  commodity 
markets  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York. 

On  November  30,  1956,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  had  129  employees, 
bO  of  whom  were  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  89  in  the  field  offices. 


Appropriated, 

1957 


Estimate, 

1958 


Budget 


Appropriated  funds 


$787,400  $832,000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  and  base  for  1958  . ... . .  $787,400 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  . . . . .  832,000 

Increase  (For  contribution  to  the  retirement  fund  pursuant 

to  P.  L.  85*0  . ... . ...... . .  +44,600 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 

Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 
Costs 
(P.L.  85*0 

1958 

(estimated) 

1.  Licensing . . . 

2.  Supervision  of  futures 

trading  . 

3.  Audits  . . . 

4.  Investigations  . 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

$51,567 

441,434 

163,256 

117,730 

1,013 

$49,500 

424,500 

169,400 

144,000 

+$2,800 

+23,600 

+9,900 

+8,300 

$52,300 

448,100 

179.300 

152.300 

Total  retirement  costs 
(P »L.  854)  . . . 

[+44,600] 

[44,600] 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . 

775,000 

-0 

CD 

-J 

w 

+- 

0 

0 

+44,600(1) 

832,000 

INCREASE 


(l)  An  increase  of  $44,600  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

Public  Law  854,  appli cable  to  the  base  for  1958.  A  full  explanation  of 

retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Explanatory  Notes. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Objective  and  Functions;  Enforcement  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
requires  supervision  over  17  commodity  exchanges  designated  as  contract 
markets.  Enforcement  is  a  continuous  process  involving  the  following 
functions: 

1.  Market  designation  and  broker  registration:  (a)  Designation 
of  commodity  exchanges  as  contract  markets;  (b)  annual  regis¬ 
tration  of  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers; 
and  (c)  continuing  review  of  exchange  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  Supervision  of  futures  trading:  (a)  Compilation,  audit,  tabu¬ 
lation  and  review  of  trade  reports  and  current  market  analyses; 

(b)  establishment,  enforcement,  and  review  of  speculative  limits; 

(c)  review  of  market  news  and  letters;  (d)  maintenance  of  a 
quotation  and  ticker  service;  (e)  analysis  of  cash  commodity 
transactions;  (f)  cooperative  activities  with  control  committees 
of  contract  markets;  (g)  observance  of  floor  trading;  and  (h) 
compilation  and  publication  of  market  information*, 

3.  Prevention  of  misuse  of  customers*  funds:  (a)  Audit  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  records  of  futures  commission  merchants;  and  (b) 
analysis  of  brokers'  financial  statements. 

Investigation  and  control  of  trade  practices:  (a)  Investigation 
of  complaints  and  alleged  and  apparent  violations;  (b)  trade 
practice  audits  and  surveys;  (c)  investigation  of  delivery 
practices;  and  (d)  preparation  and  presentation  of  evidence  of 
violations  in  administrative  hearings  and  judicial  proceedings. 

Recent  developments: 

Supervision  of  futures  trading  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956, 
involved  23  commodities,  compared  with  20  in  the  previous  year.  The 
increased  number  of  commodities  reflected  the  beginning  of  supervision 
of  futures  trading  in  onions,  and  resumption  during  the  year  of  futures 
trading  in  barley  and  middlings,  in  which  trading  was  inactive  during 
the  previous  year. 

Regulation  of  futures  trading  in  onions  became  effective  September  2h>  1955* 
following  an  amendment  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  approved  July  26, 

1955 »  The  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  and  the  Mew  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
were  designated  as  contract  markets  for  onions,  effective  September  2U, 

1955.  The  enforcement  program  was  further  activated  by  amending  the 
regulations  under  the  act,  including  provision  for  required  reports  by 
brokers  and  large  traders  in  onion  futures,  and  audits  of  books  and 
records  of  futures  commission  merchants  pertaining  to  onion  futures 
accounts.  The  first  market-wide  onion  survey  was  made  as  of  September  30, 
1955.  It  provided  information  on  the  positions  of  all  traders  in  onion 
futures  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  and  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange.  The  basic  data  thus  obtained  will  serve  as  a  bench-mark  for 
subsequent  regulatory  work  in  the  onion  market. 
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During  the  year  basic  information  on  the  development,  extent,  and 
character  of  onion  futures  trading  was  brought  together  and  compiled  by 
the  CEA  to  implement  the  regulation  of  trading  in  onions  and  for 
presentation  as  evidence  in  hearings  before  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission  on  the  establishment  of  speculative  limits  for  that  com¬ 
modity  „  Much  of  this  basic  data  was  assembled  in  a  60-page  handbook 
which  was  presented  in  hearings  before  the  Commission  on  April  10, 

1956,  made  available  to  producer  and  trade  groups,  and  in  hearings  in 
May  1956  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Futures  Trading  in  Perishable 
Commodities  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  In  July  1956,  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission  established  speculative  limits  on  onions, 
effective  September  1,  1956. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  encouraging  results  were  accomplished  by 
conferences  with  governing  boards  of  contract  markets  looking  toward 
cooperative  action  in  preventing  undesirable  trade  practices.  Meetings 
were  held  during  the  year  with  the  responsible  officials  of  four  of  the 
commodity  exchanges  on  which  instances  of  noncompetitive  execution  of 
orders  and  other  potentially  abusive  practices  had  been  observed.  The 
reaction  of  the  exchanges  to  this  approach  was  highly  favorable  and 
indicated  appreciation  of  being  given  opportunity  to  correct  conditions 
which  might  otherwise  lead  to  formal  administrative  proceedings.  Results 
attained  by  maintenance  of  close  contact  with  the  exchanges  justify 
emphasis  on  this  phase  of  the  CEA  program  in  the  continuing  effort 
toward  maximum  results  per  dollar  spent. 


Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 


Market  Regulations  Reviewed;  Floor  Brokers  Registered  at  All  Time  High : 
During  the  fiscal  year  1956  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  supervised 

futures  trading  on  the  commodity  exchanges  designated  as  contract  markets 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  The  17  commodity  exchanges,  currently 
designated  as  contract  markets,  and  the  23  commodities  in  which  futures 
trading  was  conducted  are  listed  below: 


Market 


Regulated  Commodity 


Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  . . . 
Chicago  Open  Board  of  Trade  ... 

Duluth  Board  of  Trade  . 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  .... 

Memphis  Board  of  Trade  Clearing 
Association  . . 

Milwaukee  Grain  Exchange  . . 

Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange  .... 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  . . . 


Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  soybeans, 
lard,  cotton,  cottonseed  oil, 
soybean  oil,  grain  sorghums, 
soybean  meal. 

Butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  onions. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  soybeans, 
(No  trading  in  1955-56) 

Wheat,  corn,  bran,  shorts,  mid¬ 
dlings,  grain  sorghums. 

Cottonseed  meal,  soybean  meal, 
soybeans. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye. 

Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  soybeansj 
flaxseed. 

Cotton. 
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Market 


Regulated  Commodity 


New  York  Cotton  Exchange  .  Cotton. 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  .  Potatoes,  onions. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange  .  Cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil, 

Portland  Grain  Exchange  . . .  (No  trading  in  1955-56) 

St.  Louis  Merchants’  Exchange  .......  (No  trading  in  1 955-56) 

San  Francisco  Grain  Exchange  .  (No  trading  in  1955-56) 

Seattle  Grain  Exchange  . . .  Wheat. 

Wool  Associates  of  the  New  York 

Cotton  Exchange  . .  Wool,  wool  tops. 

There  were  595  futures  commission  merchants  registered,  compared  with  620 
during  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  floor  brokers  registered  was  889, 
which  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  As  of  June  30,  1956,  registered 
futures  commission  merchants  maintained  1,932  principal  and  branch  offices, 
and  had  agents  in  289  other  offices  handling  orders  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  commodities  for  future  delivery.  The  comparable  figures  a  year 
earlier  were  1,886  offices  maintained  by  registrants  and  291  agents’ 
offices. 

Futures  Trading  Data; 


Futures  transactions  increase.  Trading  in  regulated  commodities,  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  transactions  (purchases  plus  sales  in  terms  of  contract 
units),  showed  an  increase  of  8e9  percent  during  the  year.  Total  trans¬ 
actions  were  estimated  at  9,130,000  in  1956,  compared  with  8,385,000  in 
1 955,  and  with  an  average  of  7,681i,000  for  the  10-year  period,  19U6  through 

1955  . 

Value  of  trading.  The  value  of  futures  trading  in  regulated  commodities 
was  estimated  at  $li0, 09 3? 600, 000  in  the  1956  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of 
3.2  percent  over  the  estimated  value  of  $38,837,200,000  for  1955* 

Volume  of  trading  greater  in  grains,  and  fats  and  oils;  smaller  in  cotton. 
Activity  in  the  grain  futures  markets,  and  in  fat  and  oil  futures,  in¬ 
creased  in  1956,  and  was  at  record  levels  in  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  soybean 
meal,  and  eggs.  Futures  trading  in  cotton,  wool,  and  wool  tops  declined. 

Futures  trading  in  all  grains  on  all  markets  amounted  to  13,8  billion 
bushels,  compared  with  12.7  billions  in  1955,  an  increase  of  8.2  percent. 
Activity  in  soybeans  totalled  5 , 5^1 , 8Ul , 000  bushels,  which  was  a  larger 
volume  than  in  any  previous  fiscal  year,  wheat  futures  trading  on  all 
markets  amounted  to  approximately  U.2  billion  bushels,  or  5,3  percent 
above  the  previous  year.  Trading  in  corn  totalled  2.8  billion  bushels, 
up  2I4..8  percent. 

Cotton  futures  trading  declined  to  the  lowest  level  in  10  years.  The 
volume  on  all  markets  amounted  to  39,59^,000  bales  in  1956,  compared  with 

50,395,000  bales  in  1955. 

Trading  in  soybean  oil,  amounting  to  approximately  8.2  billion  pounds, 
compared  with  Iu3  billions  in  1955,  was  the  largest  on  record.  Cottonseed 
oil  trading  exceeded  3.U  billion  pounds,  more  than  h  times  the  1955  total. 
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Trading  in  egg  futures  set  a  new  alltime  record  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  1*25,900  carlots  being  traded  in  1956,  compared  with  258,507  carlots 

in  1955o 

Futures  trading  in  potatoes  and  onions  declined  from  the  record  levels 
reached  in  1955* 

Volume  of  futures  trading ■ on  all  contract  markets  combined,  by  commodities; 

fiscal  years  ended  June  30 ,  1955'  and  Jane  30,”  1956  “ 


Commodity 

Unit 

1955 

1956 

Percent 

of  increase 
or  decrease 

Wheat 

1,000  bushels 

3*969,072 

1*, 180, 556 

+ 

5.3 

Corn 

do. 

2,213,1*72 

2,762,007 

+ 

21*. 8 

Oats 

do. 

757,619 

687,325 

- 

9.3 

Rye 

do. 

815,1*07 

571*,  098 

— 

29.6 

Barley 

do. 

0 

25 

— 

Flaxseed 

do. 

7,361 

11,108 

+ 

50.9 

Soybeans 

do. 

l*,952,2l*9 

5,51*1,81*1 

+ 

11.9 

Grain  sorghums 

Million  pounds 

103 

19 

- 

81.6 

Cotton 

1,000  bales 

50,395 

39,591* 

- 

21.1* 

Wool 

1,000  pounds 

98,652 

51*,  831* 

- 

1*1*. 1* 

Wool  tops 

do. 

119,655 

86,220 

- 

27.9 

Butter 

Carlots 

97 

73 

- 

21*. 7 

Eggs 

do. 

258,507 

1*25,900 

+ 

61*.  8 

Potatoes 

do. 

197,186 

126,339 

— 

35.9 

Onions 

do. 

161*,  207 

126,795 

- 

22.8 

Cottonseed  oil 

1,000  pounds 

825,180 

3,1*51,860 

+ 

318.3 

Soybean  oil 

do. 

1,318,500 

8,185,200 

+ 

89.5 

Lard 

do. 

2,027,320 

l,97l*,720 

- 

2.6 

Bran 

Tons 

102,600 

32,970 

- 

67.9 

Shorts 

do. 

97,560 

15,990 

- 

83.6 

Middlings 

do. 

— 

10,570 

— 

Cottonseed  meal 

do. 

217,1*00 

21*6,600 

+ 

13.1* 

Soybean  meal 

do. 

5,71*1,300 

6,663,000 

+ 

16.1 

Larger  number  of  broker  and  trader  reports  received.  An  estimated  588,81*5 
daily  and  weekly  reports  of  commodity  brokers  and  large  traders  were 
received,  processed,  and  analyzed  during  the  year.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  6  percent,  compared  with  the  555,776  reports  received  in  1955. 
Reports  in  1956  from  brokers  relating  to  daily  volume  of  trading  and  open 
contracts  numbered  272, 23b,  and  reports  relating  to  the  transactions  and 
positions  of  individual  large  traders,  316,611. 

Increased  number  of  delivery  notices.  In  1956  the  number  of  copies  of 
delivery  notices  submitted  by  exchange  clearing  members  was  3l*,358,  com¬ 
pared  with  27*735  in  1955*  an  increase  of  23.9  percent. 
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Enforcement  of  speculative  limits.  Careful  surveillance  of  broker  and 
trader  reports  and  other  checks  were  maintained  during  the  year  in  the 
enforcement  of  speculative  limits  established  by  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission  applicable  to  large  traders  in  grains,  soybeans,  cotton, 
and  eggs.  Surveillance  disclosed  36  instances  in  which  traders  exceeded 
speculative  limits,  compared  with  17  instances  in  1955.  During  1956  there 
was  one  instance  of  exceeding  the  speculative  position  limit  in  wheat, 
one  in  soybeans,  and  3  in  rye.  In  eggs  there  were  31  instances  of 
exceeding  speculative  limits,  of  which  15  involved  position  limits,  and 
16  the  daily  trading  limit.  In  all  instances,  the  deviations  were 
handled  by  administrative  action. 

Special  position  surveys  in  cnion  and  potato  markets.  A  special  survey 
of  the  positions  of  all  traders  in  the  Chicago  and  New  York  onion  futures 
markets  was  made  as  of  September  30,  1955,  and  another  such  survey  of 
the  Chicago  market  as  of  May  31,  1956.  Special  surveys  were  also  made 
of  the  positions  of  all  traders  in  potatoes  on  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  as  of  October  31,  1955,  and  June  29,  1956.  Fublished  reports 
on  these  surveys  have  been  issued  or  are  in  process. 

Publications  prepared.  A  significant  publication  during  the  year  was 
the  200-page  report  entitled  "Futures  Trading  in  Potatoes,  195U-55," 
covering  extensive  investigation  and  analysis  of  potato  futures  trading 
on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  The  publication  presents  basic 
information  and  statistical  data  on  the  general  character  of  the  potato 
futures  market  and  provides  factual  background  material  for  regulatory 
work  in  this  commodity. 

Other  publications  prepared  during  the  year  included: 

Potato  Futures,  A  Survey  of  Open  Contracts  on  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange,  October  31,  1955 

Onion  Futures,  A  Survey  of  Open  Contracts  on  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange,  September  30,  1 955 

Commodity  Futures  Statistics,  July  195k  -  June  1955 

Recent  Developments  in  Futures  Trading  Under  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  Agricultural  Information  Bulletin  No.  155 

Periodical  statistical  reports,  the  publication  of  which  was  continued 
during  the  year,  included: 

Daily  reports  issued  by  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  Field 
offices  on  volume  of  trading  and  open  contracts  in  regu¬ 
lated  commodities  on  principal  markets 

Weekly  report  on  sales  of  cotton  "on  call" 

Monthly  statistical  reports:  Trade  in  Grain  Futures,  Trade 
in  Cotton  Futures,  Commitments  of  Large  Traders  in  Cotton 
Futures 
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Audits  of  Commission  Merchants'  Accounts.  During  the  year  635  audits 
of  futures  comission  merchants  were  made.  These  audits  covered  the 
accounts  of  27,889  customers  who  had  to  their  credit  $100,261,797 *55 
in  funds  required  to  be  segregated  from  the  funds  of  the  futures  com¬ 
mission  merchants.  The  average  number  of  accounts  per  audit  was  h3»9o 
The  average  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  customer  was  O3,595o03*  In 
addition  to  the  635  audits  of  customers*  funds,  3  special  audits  were 
made  involving  a  determination  of  correct  reporting  procedure  and 
other  problems. 

In  the  course  of  the  635  audits,  327  deviations  from  the  law  or 
regulations  were  discovered.  In  most  cases  corrective  measures  were 
taken  when  the  deviations  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
brokerage  houses.  The  remainder  are  under  further  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  327  deviations  of  registrants,  3  organizations 
were  found  to  be  acting  as  futures  commission  merchants  without 
having  been  registered.  During  the  year  596  futures  commission  merchants' 
financial  statements  were  analyzed. 

Compliance  Investigations  Data.  A  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  investigations  made  marked  the  past  fiscal  year.  Administrative 
complaints  issued  during  the  year  totaled  four,  three  of  which  charged 
manipulation  of  futures  prices. 

Manipulation  of  Onion  and  T7heat  Markets.  Apparent  manipulation  of  the 
November  1955  onion  future  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  caused 
a  very  extensive  investigation  which  extended  to  all  futures  through 
March  1956^  Investigation  resulted  in  issuance  of  a  complaint  against 
two  individuals  and  one  corporation  alleging  manipulation  of  the  price 
of  onion  futures  and  cash  onions. 

Complaints  of  market  manipulation  in  wheat  futures  in  Kansas  City 
incident  to  the  purchase  of  CCC  wheat,  led  to  an  investigation  which 
resulted  in  issuance  of  a  complaint  charging  a  large  grain  firm  with 
manipulation  of  Kansas  City  wheat  futures  on  two  occasions  in  1 955. 

Administrative  complaint  proceedings  finally  concluded  during  the 
year  totaled  six  and  resulted  in  the  denial  of  respondents'  trading 
privileges  for  varying  periods. 

The  small  backlog  of  11  cases  remaining  at  the  year-end  is  in  line  with 
recent  years  and  is  particularly  gratifying  in  view  of  the  larger  number 
of  investigations  made  this  year,  and  the  added  burden  of  onion  trading 
supervision  which  began  during  the  year0 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1956,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1957  and  1958.  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts 
to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1957 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1958 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

For  refund  of  lump-sum  payment 
of  annual  leave 

$27^ 

For  sale  of  equipment  . . 

286 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  . . . 

560 

-  - 
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SOIL  BAM  PROGRAM 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  (Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  Public  Law 
5^0,  approved  May  28,  195b)  authorized  programs  to  assist  farmers  to 
divert  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from  the  production  of  excessive  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  to  carry  out  a  program  of  soil, 
water,  forest  and  wildlife  conservation.  The  activities  are  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  the  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quota  programs  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  together  with  such  programs,  constitute  an  over-all  program 
to  prevent  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  from  burdening 
and  obstructing  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Under  the  Soil  Bank 
Act,  there  are  two  major  programs,  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  and  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  in  which  farmers  may  participate, 

1.  Acreage  Reserve  -  This  program  is  effective  for  U  crop  years  from 
1956“:EEfough  1939.  Producers  are  compensated  for  reducing  their  acreages 
for  commodities  below  farm  acreage  allotments  or  base  acreages,  whichever 
is  applicable.  Commodities  affected  are  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  most 
types  of  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  The  total  compensation  paid  producers 
for  participating  in  this  program  with  respect  to  any  yearfs  crops  may 
not  exceed  $750,000,000.  The  Acreage  Reserve  goal  for  1957  is  20  to  25 
million  acres. 

Producers  are  compensated,  based  on  the  normal  yield  of  the  land  desig¬ 
nated,  for  participating  in  the  program  through  the  issuance  of  negoti¬ 
able  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  in  cash 
or,  in  the  case  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  grains,  in  grains 
(at  the  option  of  the  farmer)  at  a  price  that  will  not  materially  impair 
the  market  price  for  such  grain  and  will  encourage  acceptance  of  grains 
in  lieu  of  cash. 

2.  Conservation  Reserve  -  This  program  is  effective  for  5  calendar  years 
from”l'95S”through  1906.  The  objective  for  the  1957  crop  year  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  shift  of  20  million  acres  of  cropland  into  grass,  trees,  water 
storage  or  other  long-range  conservation  uses.  Producers  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Secretary  for  periods  of  from  3  to  15  years.  In  return 
for  removing  designated  cropland  from  production  and  establishing  long- 
range  conservation  practices,  the  producer  receives  costr- sharing  assist¬ 
ance  for  establishment  of  the  practice,  and  an  annual  rental  payment  for 
the  duration  of  the  contract.  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  contracts 
with  producers  which  would  require  payments  to  producers  in  excess  of 
$1|50,000,000  in  any  calendar  year. 

Producers  participating  in  the  program  receive  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  permanent  conservation  practices  on  the  land  and  an 
additional  annual  rental  for  the  land  placed  in  the  reserve.  The  annual 
payment,  of  about  $10  an  acre  nationally,  is  based  on  the  value  of  the 
land  for  producing  crops,  land  rent  rates  in  the  locality,  and  necessary 
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incentive  to  encourage  participation.  The  payments  are  made  by  negoti¬ 
able  sight  drafts  which  are  redeemed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion. 


Appropriated  funds: 

Acreage  Reserve  Program 
Conservation  Reserve 

Program. . . . 

Contingency. . . 

Total  appropriated 


Estimated 
Available, 
1997  a,/ 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1958 

1397,651,220 

$701,173,3^0 

9U, 3^2,780 

267,962,660 
3I,26Ij.,000  b/ 

U5l ,99k ,000 

1,000,000,000 

a/  Financed  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  120,  Agricultural  Act  of  1996, 

b/  To  provide  for  possible  adjustment  in  participation  or  timing 
of  payments  in  the  fiscal  year  1998. 
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SOIL  BANK  PROGRAM 


CCC  Advances,  1957  and  base  for  1958 . . .  a/  $L5l,99k,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  . . . . . . . . .  1.000.000.000 

Increase  . . . . . . . . .  45148,006,000 


a/  Represents  estimated  advances  in  1957  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds,  for  which  reimbursement  will  be  subsequently  requested  by  means 
of  an  appropriation  to  repay  CCC.  Therefore,  this  estimate  is  an  increase 
of  $1,000,000,000  on  an  appropriation  basis,  but  an  increase  of  $5148,006,000 
in  estimated  fund  requirements. 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 


Increase  for  Acreage  Reserve  program  . . . . .  +303,1401,205 

Increase  in  Conservation  Reserve  program  . ............... ........  +2LI4, 3I43, 650 

For  contribution  to  Retirement  Fund  pursuant  to  P.L.  8 55  . .  +261, 1L5 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  Estimated  Requirements) 


1  !  Increase'  or  Decrease 

*  *  ‘Retirement  * 

Project  !  1956  .*  1957  I  Cost  [  Other  ]  1958 

_ _ * _ |  (Estimated)*  (PL  85I4)  * _ 1  (Estimated) 

1.  Acreage  Reserve:  :  :  :  (l): 

Program . :$3,602,197 :$  397,65l,220:$+120,9l5:$+303,k01,205:$  701,173, 3k0 

2.  Conservation  :  :  :  :  (2): 

Reserve  Program.  :  156,336:  5L,3k2,780:  +1140,230:  +213,079,650  :  267,562,660 

3.  Contingency  ...:  :  :  :  31, 2614,000 :a/  31,26k, 000 

Total  retirement  :  :  :  :  : 

cost  (P.L.  85k). .  :  —  :  —  :(+26l.lk5):  (+173.755):  &  3k. 8901 

)  :  :  :  (3)  :  : 

Total  . . :•  3.758.533:  l45l.99U.000:  +26l,lk5:  +5k7,7kk,855 :  1.000,000.000 


Transfer  from 
Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  ..... 
Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate. 


.  3.-7 58,53-3 


L5l.99k.000 


+261. lL5 


+5k7,7kk,855 


1.000.000.000 


a/  To  provide  for  possible  adjustment  in  participation  or  timing  of  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  fiscal  year  1958. 


The  following  table  outlines  the  estimated  financial  requirements  of  the 
1956,  1957,  and  1958  Soil  Bank  Programs,  and  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
requirements  by  fiscal  years. 
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Estimated  Requirements,  Soil  Bank  Program 

1956,  1957,  1958  and  1959  Programs 

[ 

^  „  ,  t  ,  ,  F  I  S  C  A  .ii  YEA  R- 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Acreage  Reserve: 

1956  Program  payments  ........ 

1957  Program  payments  . 

1958  Program  payments  . 

Subtotal,  Acreage  Reserve 

program  payments  .......... 

Operating  expenses: 

National  &  ASC  State  Offices. 

ASC  County  Offices  . . . 

Total,  CSS . . 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Office  of  Information  . 

Total,  operating  expenses  . . 
Total,  Acreage  Reserve  . 

Conservation  Reserve: 

1956  Program  payments: 

Practice  including  CMS  . . 

Annual  (rental) . . . 

Total  program  payments  ..... 

1957  Program  payments: 

Practice  including  CMS  . 

Annual  (rental) . . . 

Total  program  payments  ..... 

253,000,000 

100,000,000 

530,000,000 

125.000.000 

payments  for  " 
prior  years 
programs 
625.000.000 

392,981* 

.3,209.213 

353,000,000 

3,336,000 
hi.  261*.  000 

655,ooo,ooo 

*,*81,000 
Ul, 592. 000 

625,000,000 

.3,602,10?. 

' 

hh, 6ooxoqo 
.  ho,  565’ 
10.720 

h6, 073,000 
87,500, 
12 . 81*0 

. .  1 

3,602,197 

hh. 651. 220 

h6.173.3ho" 

3.602.197 

397.651.220 

701.173. 3h0 

. 

1,000,000 

13.000.000 

13.000.000 

1 

13.000.000 

lh. 000. 000 

13.000.000 

13.000.000 

20,000,000 

80,000,000 

112.000.000 

112.000.000 

20.000.000 

192.000.000 

112.000.000 

1958  Program  payments: 

Practice  including  CMS . . . 

Annual  (rental) . . . 

36,000,000 

ihh,ooo,ooo 

lh5.000.000 

Total  program  payments  . 

Subtotal  Conservation  Reserve 
program  payments: 

Practice  including  CMS . 

Annual  (rental)  . 

Total  program  payments  . 

36.000.000 

289.000.000  1 

21,000,000 

13.000.000 

116,000,000 

125.000.000 

lhh,000,000 

270.000.000 

3h. 000. 000 

2hl.000.000 

)  Oh. 000. 000 

Operating  expenses: 

National  &  ASC  State  Offices  .  • 
ASC  County  Offices  ........... 

Total,  CSS . 

Agricultural  Conservation 

Program  Service  . 

Forest  Service . 

Soil  Conservation  Service . 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel.. 
Office  of  Information  . 

ltl,233 

115.103 

l,66h,000 

9.236.000 

2,519,000 

13.h08.000 

156,336 

10,900,000 

30,000 
7,965,000 
i,hoo,ooo 
ho, 5oo 

7.280 

15,927,000 

39,200 
6,500,000 
h,  000,000 
87,500 
8.960 

Total  operating  expenses  . 

20.3h2.780 

26.562.660 

Total,  Conservation  Reserve.. 

156.336 

5h.3h2.780 

267.562.660 

_ 
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Type  of  Expense 


9  O  «  0  0  ©  O 


Total  Soil  Bank  Program: 

Program  payments. 

Operating  expenses; 

National  &  ASC  State  Offices 
ASC  County  Offices 

Total,  CoS*  *  PMiseofiaAesceo 

Agri  cultural  Cons ervation 
Program  Servi  ce ........... . 

Forest  Service. , 
Soil  Conservation  Service,,. s 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
Office  of  Information.,,..... 

Total,  operating  expenses 


Total,  Soil  Bank  Program 


1956 


U3U,217 

3,321m  316 


3,? WJ33 


seal  Year 


1957 


337.,  C005000 

5,000,000 

5o, 5oo,ooo 


1958 

896,000,000 


55, 560,000 


30,000 

7,965,000 

i,Uoo,ooo 

81,000 

18.000 


^799000 


3,758,533  s  U5l,99iuQOO  :  968,736,000 


1959 

1,039,000^0 


7,000,000 

55,ooo3ooo 


627000c 000 


39,200 

6,500,000 
1,000,000 
175,000 
21, 800 


72,736,000 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  A  net  increase  of  $303,^01,205  for  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  as  follows: 

(a  )  An  increase  of  $302 3 000 ,000  for  acreage  reserve  payments.  Acreage  reserve 
payments  totaling  6655,000,000  are  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  as  shown 
on  the  preceding  table.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $302,000,000  above  the 
estimated  amount  of  such  payments  for  1957  and  is  required  to  meet  the  planned 
program  for  the  year.  A  preliminary7-  report  of  sign-up  for  the  1957  acreage 
reserve  program  through  March  22,  1957,  indicates  that  916,672  agreements 
covering  20,586,001  acres  and  providing  for  maximum  payments  of  $581,873,027 
have  been  signed.  It  is  anticipated  that  additional  acres  providing  payments 
of  an  additional  $15,126,973  will  be  offered  by  producers  through  the  "over 
the  limit"  agreements  authorized  by  the  Secretary.  Under  this  authorization 
producers  who  indicated  a  desire  to  offer  more  than  the  permitted  acreage  of 
certain  crops  at  the  original  sign-up,  may  now  amend  the  agreement  to  include 
such  acreage  which  has  been  made  available  through  reallocation  of  unused 
balances  from  other  areas.  Of  the  total  payments  earned  under  the  1957 
program,  it  is  anticipated  that  $100,000,000  will  be  paid  in  the  fiscal  year 
1957,  and  530,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1958.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  $125,000,000  of  payments  xri.ll  be  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  on  the 
1958  program. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $1 3i'01y20$  in  operating  expenses,?  This  increase  is 
explained  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $213,079,650  for  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  as  follows: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $-207,000,000  for  Conservation  Reserve  payments.  Conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  paymaits  are  estimated  to  amount  to  $2lil,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  an  increase  of  $207, 000, 000"1  above  the  payments  made  in  the  fiscal 
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year  1957,  as  indicated  on  the  preceding  table*  Payments  in  1957  are 
anticipated  to  total  §34,000,000,  consisting  of  $LL|.,000,000  applicable 
to  the  1956  Conservation  Reserve  Program  and $2 0,000 ,000  for  the  1957 
Conservation  Reserve  Program*.  The  preliminary  progress  report  for  the 
1956  Conservation  Reserve  Program  through  December  31,  1956,  indicates 
that  l6,ii96  producers  offered  1, '4141,662  acres  which  would  entitle  them 
to  maximum  earnings  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  of  $L3,2 19,682 e  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  earnings  under  the  1957  Conservation  Reserve  Program  for  the 
fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  will  total  §212,000,000,  of  which 
$20,000,000  will  be  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  $192,000,000  will  be 
paid  in  the  fiscal  year  1958*  It  is  also  estimated  that  $36,000,000 
payments  will  be  required  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  the  1958  Conservation 
Reserve  Pin  gram*, 

(b)  An  increase  of  $6,079,650  in  operating  expenses.  This  change  is 
explained  in  detail  in  the  following  pages* 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  $26l,lu5  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

Public  Law  85  h,  applicable  to  the  base  for  1958*  A  full  explanation  of 
retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Explanatory  Notes, 
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Explanation  of  Increases  and  Decreases  for 
Operating  Exp^s^T”^0^  Bank  Program 


The  estimated  expenses  required  for  administering  the  Soil  Bank  Program  In  the 
fiscal  years  1957  and  1953  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Increase  or  Decrease 

AGENCI  AND  ITEM 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 

Cost 

(P.L.  85U) 

Other 

1958 

(estimated) 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service: 

Acreage  Reserve  Program: 

CSS  Divisions  and  Offices 

31,0214,000 

+  ,.38,000 

+  7372,000 

, A, 535,000 

ASC  State  Offices  ....... 

2,312,000 

+80,000 

+655,000 

3,057,0 00 

ASC  County  Committees  . .  „ 

141,2614,000 

— 

+328,000 

51,592,000 

Total  Acreage  Resere  Prog. 

55, 600, COO 

+118,000 

+1,355,00 0 

56,073,000 

Conservation  Reserve  Program: 

CSS  Divisions  and  Offices 

576,000 

+21,000 

+209,000 

806, COO 

ASC  State  Offices  . .... 

1,088,000 

+148,000 

+577,000 

1,713,000 

ASC  County  Committees  ..... 

9,236,000 

-  - 

+5+172,000 

13,508,000 

Total  Conservation  Reserve 
Program  . . . 

10,900,000 

+69,000 

+5,958,000 

15,927,000 

Total  Retirement  Cost  (P.L.855 
Total  Commodity  Stabili¬ 
sation  Service  . . . 

55,5oo,co 0 

/I87,0007 

+187,000 

769, 800/ 

+6, 313, ooo(f) 

/2  56, 800/ 

62,000,000 

Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  Service  ..........  „ 

30,000 

+2,000 

+7, 200(b) 

39,200 

Forest  Service  .............. 

7,965,000 

+11,300 

~1-576,30C(c) 

6,500,000 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . . . 

1,1400  ,  000 

+55,ooo 

+2,555,000(d 

5,ooo,coo 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

81,000 

5,195 

-  +88 ,805  (e) 

175,000 

Office  of  Information  . 

18,000 

+65o 

+3, 150(f) 

21,800 

Total  Retirement  Cost(P.L.855 ) 

m,  11-57 

7103,9557 

/I7  8,090/ 

Total . . . . 

6b,  99 14,000 

+261,155 

+7,580,855 

72,736,000 
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The  increases  and  decreases  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Soil  Bank  Program 
in  1958  compared  with  1957  are  explained  below? 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service 


( a )  An  increase  of  $6 , 313 .000  in  operating  expenses  for  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service. 

The  following  tabulation  reflects  the  requirements  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service ,  including  the  State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  offices  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
county  committees,  in  carrying  out  assigned  responsibilities  under  both 
the  Acreage  Reserve  and  Conservation  Reserve  Programs  (exclusive  of 
$187,000  in  1958  for  retirement  costs  applicable  to  the  base  for  1958) i 

1957  1958  Increase 


Acreage  Reserve  Program 
Conservation  Reserve  Program 


Total 


$kh3 600,000 

10,900,000 

55,500,000 


$U5,955,ooo 

i5,858,ooo 

61,813,000 


$*i,355,ooo 

+ii,  958,000 

46,313,000 


The  Soil  Bank  Act  provides  that  under  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  producers 
be  compensated  for  reducing  their  acreages  of  certain  basic  commodities  be¬ 
low  their  farm  acreage  allotments  or  farm  base  acreage  and  that  under  the 
Conser  ation  Reserve  Program  producers  be  offered  contracts  providing  annual 
payments  of  rent  and  a  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  vege¬ 
tative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities  or  other  soil,  water,  wildlife,  or 
forest-conserving  uses  on  certain  designated  acreage. 


The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  formulates  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program 
and  assists  in  the  formulation  of  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program.  It 
prepares  regulations,  procedures  and  instructions,  determines  acreage  goals 
and  establishes  allocation  and  allotments  of  funds  to  activate  and  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  It  furnishes  such  regulations,  procedures,  etc^ 
to  the  ASC  State,  Insular  and  countjr  committees,  supervises  and  assists  them 
in  their  administration  of  the  programs,  audits  their  program  activities  and 
records,  and  performs  other  related  activities  in  the  administration  of  the 
Act. 


The  ASC  State  and  Insular  offices  carry  out  the  acreage  reserve  and  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  programs  in  the  field  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service.  They  provide 
direct  supervision,  guidance  and  assistance  to  the  ASC  county  committees  who 
will  deal  directly  with  producers.  They  audit  county  committee  records  and 
program  activities,  distribute  and  control  county  allocations,  goals  and 
allotments,  maintain  records  and  prepare  reports  of  program  activities  and 
perform  other  work  relating  to  these  programs  at  the  State  level. 

The  ASC  county  committees  deal  directly  with  producers  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  acreage  reserve  and  conservation  reserve  programs,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  and  procedures  developed  by  the  Commodity  Stabi¬ 
lization  Service  and  furnished  bjr  the  ASC  State  offices  and  under  the 


supervision  and  guidance  and  with  the  assistance  of  those  offices.  The 
principal  functions  of  these  committees  are  as  follows? 

a.  Holding  meetings  to  instruct  committeemen  and  other  employees  in 
operation  of  programs  and  for  establishment  of  yields  and  rental 
rates. 

b.  Preparing  agreements  with  producers. 

c.  Inspecting  acreage  offered  to  determine  suitability. 

d.  Determining  acreage  and  performance. 

e.  Preparing  certificates ,  applications  and  sight  drafts. 

f.  Violations ,  terminations  and  refunds. 

g.  Maintenance  of  records  for  protection  of  acreage  allotments  and 
control  of  fund  allocations. 

Fiscal  year  1957  Operating  Expenses.  The  estimate  for  operating  expenses 
for  the  fiscal  year  1957  is  based  on  the  amount  of  work  required  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  levels  of  participation  in  the  1956  and  1957  programs.  In 
developing  the  cost  of  work  to  be  done.,  consideration  was  given  to  unit 
cost  data  for  similar  programs  in  the  past  two  years ,  although  for  some  jobs 
no  information  on  unit  costs  was  available. 

Some  of  the  major  factors  used  in  arriving  at  the  estimate  of  $55,500,000 
operating  expenses  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  are  shown  below.  Most  of  this 
amount,  $50, 500,000  is  for  the  use  of  ASC  county  offices  and  was  computed 
using  statistics  as  follows: 


Work  Unit'' 

Number 

Unit  Cost 

Total  Cost 

(Includes  all 

1956  Program  and 

all  or  part  of 

1957  Program) 

Informational  and  ins true- 

tional  meetings  at  district. 
State  and  community  levels 

12,850 

(meetings) 

$330.89 

$U, 251,976 

Determining  average  normal 
yields  for  communities 

27,177 

(communities) 

25.03 

680,330 

Establishing  normal  yields 
for  farms 

U, 782,393  (farms) 

lo99 

9,500,260 

Establishing  county,  and 
community  rental  rates 

27,177 

(communities) 

83.86 

2,279,180 

Computation  of  farm  data 
and  sign-up 

1,700,000 

(sign-ups) 

3.33 

5,656,720 

Measuring  and  computing 
acreage  reserve 

868,000  (f arras) 

8.82 

7,655,760 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Work  Unit 

Number 

Unit  Cost 

Total  Cost 

(Includes  all 

1956  Program  and 
all  or  part  of 

1957  Program) 

Measuring  and  computing 
acreage  on  conservation 

reserve 

91,000  (farms) 

8.82 

1^802,620 

Preparation  of  acreage  re~? 
serve  certificates 

800,000 

(certificates) 

.15 

120,000 

Preparation  of  conservation 
reserve  applications 

76,000 

( applications) 

.75 

57,000 

Handling  violations,  termi¬ 
nations  or  refunds 

27U,102 

(violations,  etc.) 

1.96 

537,520 

Establishment  of  base 
acreage  for  corn 

1,72U,000  (farms) 

.10 

172,U00 

Maintaining  county  fund 
allocations  and  acreage 
control  records  necessary 
to  protect  future  acreage 
allotments 

980,000  (farms) 

.25 

2U5,000 

Preparation  of  rental  forms, 
conservation  reserve 

16,000  (forms) 

.35 

5,600 

Measuring  and  determining  corn 

acreage 

lj.50,U50  (farms) 

8.82 

3,972,969 

Inspect  designated  Soil  Bank 

reserve 

1,150,000  (farms) 

5.88 

6,762,000 

Referendum  on  corn 

8U0  (counties) 

300.00 

252,000 

Total  personal  services 

©~©  Bflfl'nOM 

i;2, 951,335 

Travel  ooeoo®o9es<s«eooo 

€>  O  O  a  9  9  O  O  •  ©  •  o  O  Q  0  9  9  Q  9  O  O  *  ♦ 

«  •  •  Q©  o  *  •  *  9 

2,791,825 

All  other  expenses  o#.. 

oe»©e©o©©co©Qooc«o©o©o&© 

0*0900009  » 

h, 756,8^0 

Total  aeesooe.co.oe.c 

©•©*«o©*G©oo#©<ao©o©«c»©#©«©o©oe©o© 

5o,5oo,ooo 

Certain  preparatory  work  is  necessary  in  fiscal  year  1957  regardless  of  the 
level  of  participation.  Other  work,  such  as  negotiation  of  agreements, 
measurement  of  acreage,  preparation  of  certificates  and  applications,  viola¬ 
tions,  etc.,  varies  in  the  same  ratio  as  participation. 

Fiscal  Year  1958  Operating  Expenses.  In  the  fiscal  year  1958  there  is  an 
increase  of  $6,313,000  in  operating  expenses  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service.  This  includes  an  increase  of  $1,355,000  applicable  to  the  Acreage 
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Reserve  Program,  and  an  increase  of  $5,953,000  applicable  to  the  Conservation 
Reserve  program. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  carrying  out  of  ASC  county  committee  functions  will 
involve  the  following  workload  items  in  the  fiscal,  year  1958.  This  estimate 
is  predicated  to  some  extent  on  tentative  assumptions  as  to  the  extent  of 
participation  by  farmers  in  this  voluntary  program.  Actual  experience  to 
date  has  been  insufficient  on  which  to  formulate  a  sound  estimate,  and  has 
not  been  representative  of  the  normal  operations  to  be  carried  out.  To  the 
extent  possible,  unit  costs  for  operations  under  programs  somewhat  related 
to  the  Soil  Bank  Program,  such  as  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas, 
have  been  considered  in  developing  the  estimates  for  operating  expenses. 
Accordingly,  actual  costs  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  may  vary  from 
this  estimate  (unit  costs  cover  personal  services  only,  since  without  previous 
experience  it  has  been  impossible  to  estimate  other  expenses  by  units) . 


Work  Unit 

Number 

Unit  Cost 

Total  Cost 

Informational  and  instruc¬ 
tional  meetings  at  district. 
State  and  community  levels 

(Includes  all 
or  part  of  both 

1957  and  1958 
Programs) 

6,391: 

$352.80 

$2,255,825 

Determining  average  normal 
yields  for  communities 

(meetings) 

27,177 

13*28 

360,975 

Establishing  normal  yield.s 
for  farms 

(communities) 

5,  782,393  (farms) 

1.00 

It-,  785,900 

Establishing  county  and 
community  rental  rates 

27,177 

U2.70 

1,160,1:21: 

Computation  of  farm  data 
and  sign-up 

(communities) 

2,000,000 

U.36 

8,710,000 

Measuring  and  computing 
acreage  reserve 

(sign-ups) 

1,152,000  (farms) 

9.00 

10,368,000 

Measuring  and  computing  acre¬ 
age  on  conservation  reserve 

355,000  (farms) 

9.00 

3,195,000 

Annual  reinspection  of 
conservation  reserve 

266,000  (farms) 

6.00 

1,596,000 

Preparation  of  acreage  re¬ 
serve  certificates 

620,000 

.27 

168,000 

Preparation  of  conservation 
reserve  applications 

(certificates) 

3 b0 j 000 

.75 

255,000 

(applications) 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Work  Unit  Number  Unit  Cost  Total  Cost 

(Includes  all 
or  part  of  both 


Handling  violations,  termi¬ 
nations,  or  refunds 

1957  and  1958 
Programs) 

73,350 

$11.75 

$862, 00U 

Maintaining  county  fund 
allocations  and  acreage 
control  records  necessary 
to  protect  future  acreage 
allotments 

1,507,000  (farms) 

o25 

376,750 

Preparation  of  rental  forms 
conservation  reserve 

266,000  (forms) 

«35 

93,100 

Measure  and  determine  corn 
acreage 

U3U,000  (farms) 

9o00 

3,906,000 

| 

Inspect  designated  Soil 
Bank  reserve 

1,370,000  (farms) 

5.-98 

8;,  200, 000 

Total  personal  services 

Travel  o  o  ©  o  a  © e  o  o'®  o  •  «"•'»  o  e  o a  #  oo  ©  e  a  •  »  *  a  *  o  a  9  ®  0  •  .  . 

All  Other  »©oaco«&o«aoooo9«o©oooe3#..*>««»»ooeo©*o*tocoo 

[{.6,292,978 

2,981,167 

5,725,855 

Total 

tooioictisiioiitnic* 

55,000,000 

Th3  increase  of  $6,313,000 
operation  in  the  Commodity 

for  the  Soil  Bank  Program  for  all  levels  of 
Stabilization  Service  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Ft  Y.  1957 

F.  Y.  1958 

Increase,  1958 
Compared  with  IS 

CSS  Divisions  and  Offic  es 
ASC  State  Offices 

ASC  County  Committees 

$1,600,000 

3,Uoo,ooo 

50,500,000 

$2,181,000 

4,632,000 

55,000,000 

$+581,000 
+1*232,000 
+U,  500,  coo  II 

Total,  CSS 

55,500,000 

61,813,000 

+6,313,000 

The  major  part  of  operating  expenses  consists  of  initial  inspection  of 
designated  reserve  acreages  and  subsequent  actual  measurement  of  designated 
reserve  acreages.  This  work  will  be  done  in  significant  volume  for  the 
first  time  in  April,  Hay,  and  June  of  the  calender  year  1957,  and  in  July 
through  August  of  calender  year  1957*  Therefore  no  reliable  basis  of 
actual  costs  is  available  at  this  time. 

The  increases  at  all  levels  of  arganization  reflect  to  some  extent  the 
increased  program  volume  anticipated,  but  are  chiefly  due  to  delays  in  re¬ 
cruitment  beyond  that  anticipated  in  the  fiscal  year  1957 •  These  delays 
in  recruitment  were  in  part  t^he  result  of  reluctance  to  employ  additional 
personnel  until  the  work  had  developed  to  an  extent  that  justified  it  and 
in  part  the  result  of  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  properly 
qualified  personnel.  It  is  estimated  that  recruiting  efforts  in  the  fiscal 
year  1958  will  permit  the  necessary  staffing  to  carry  out  the  program 
successfully.  Some  of  the  increases  are  to  provide  for  a  full  year*s  salary 
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for  personnel  on  duty  only  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1957.  As  demonstrated 
by  action  in  the  fiscal  year  1957,  should  events  prove  that  the  estimate 
is  somewhat  too  high,  funds  not  required  for  efficient  economical  operation 
of  the  programs  at  the  actual  level  of  participation  will  not  be  used. 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  Service 

1957  1958  Increase 

(b)  Formulation  of  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  (exclusive  of  $2,000 
for  retirement  costs  applicable  to 

the  base  for  1958)  »ccoc®aa«®<i®oo  . « e .  *  $30 , 000  $3  ( ,  200  $■*'7 , 200 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Service,  at  the  national  level,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  formulates  the  program  provisions 
relating  to  the  conservation  practices  to  be  carried  out  on  acreage  set 
aside  under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  including  the  rates  of  cost¬ 
sharing  and  maximum  cost-share  limitations .  It  also  reviews  and  approves 
the  Conservation  Program  practices  for  individual  States,  including  wild¬ 
life  conservation  practices  proposed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  U«  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  State  wildlife  conservation 
agencies,  as  well  as  all  of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
designated  for  this  program* 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Service  develops  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  the  operating  policies  relating  to  the  Conservation 
Reserve  practices,  such  as  the  furnishing  of  conservation  materials  and 
services,  the  replacement  of  conservation  practices  destroyed  through 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  farm  operator,  and  the  time  and  order  of 
applying  the  conservation  practices  to  the  land.  It  also  reviews  and 
appraises  this  program  insofar  as  its  conservation  phases  are  concerned, 
and  obtains  and  makes  reports  concerning  the  conservation  practices  author¬ 
ized  thereunder*  It  assists  in  the  development  of  the  operating  procedures 
needed  in  the  administration  of  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program. 

The  increase  reflects  the  application  of  increased  time  by  personnel  to  all 
phases  of  the  program. 


Forest  Service 


(c)  A  net  decrease  of  $lsIj.76.300  for  the  Forest  Service.  The  following 
tabulation  reflects  the  requirements  of  the  Forest  Service  in  carrying  out 
its  assigned  responsibilities  tinder  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
(exclusive  of  $11,300  in  1958  for  retirement  costs  applicable  to  the  base 
for  1958) :  Increase  or 

1957  1958  Decrease- 


Production  of  forest  tree 


seedlings  ..... •  $7,100,000  $5 , 000, 000  $-2,100,000 

Technical  assistance  and 

administration  .. ...... ........  865,000  1,U88,700  +623,700 

Total  . .  7,965,000  6,1*88,700  -1,1*76,300 
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The  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  the  technical  phases  of  planting  trees 
on  land  regularly  used  for  crop  production  and  for  expansion  of  tree  seed¬ 
ling  production,  primarily  through  the  facilities  of  State  Forestry- 
Departments.  The  program  involves  the  following  major  fields  of  work: 

1.  The  expansion  of  State  Forester  operated  nurseries  through  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Forest  Service,  to  provide  forest  tree  production 
needed  and  in  excess  of  nursery  tree  output  available  from  exist¬ 
ing  nursery  sources.  In  a  number  of  States  it  will  be  necessary 
to  build  entirely  new  nurseries.  Other  tree  planting  programs  in 
the  past  few  years  have  b^en  demanding  all  or  more  forest  tree 
seedlings  than  have  been  available  and  the  Conservation  Reserve  Soil 
Bank  will  itself  now  require  more  nursery  tree  stock  annually  than 
current  nursery  capacitjr  is  able  to  produce  for  other  programs. 

New  nursery  buildings,  wells,  irrigation  systems,  equipment,  tools, 
land  leveling  and  drainage,  seedling  bed  construction,  seed  extrac- 
tories,  etc.,  will  be  involved. 

2.  The  production  of  forest  nursery  stock  by  State  Foresters  through 
agreement  with  the  Forest  Service.  Operation  of  State  nurseries 
will  include  the  collection  and  processing  of  tree  seed,  and  the 
sowing,  weeding,  watering,  fertilizing,  pest  controlling,  trans¬ 
planting,  lifting,  packing,  and  distributing  of  forest  and  shelter- 
belt  tree  nursery  seedlings.  In  addition,  the  State  Foresters  will 
arrange  to  obtain  nursery  tree  seedlings  at  reasonable  rates  from 
commercial  nurseries,  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  and  other  sources. 
It  is  estimated  that  five  billion  trees  will  be  needed  for  planting 
on  the  Conservation  Reserve  for  the  life  of  this  program. 

3.  The  furnishing  of  technical  forestry  assistance,  through  agreement 
with  the  Forest  Service,  to  County  and  State  Agricultural  Stabili¬ 
zation  and  Conservation  Committees  and  to  farmers  engaging  in  tree 
planting  on  the  Conservation  Reserve.  Farmers  will  be  given  tech¬ 
nical  forestry  advice  and  training  on  site  preparation,  selection 
of  tree  species  and  age  classes,  tree  planting  operations,  and 
initial  plantation  establishment . 

h .  The  general  administration  of  the  technical  direction  of  the  tree 

planting  phase  of  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  will  work  through  the  State 
Foresters  to  obtain  the  accomplishments  outlined  previously  in 
items  1,  2,  and  3«  The  Forest  Service  will  arrange  formal  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  State  Foresters  and  will  be  responsible  for  the 
operation  and  financial  plans  prepared  and  effected  by  the  State 
Foresters  for  this  tree  planting  program.  The  Forest  Service  will 
make  arrangements  to  provide  nursery  tree  seedlings  to  State 
Foresters  from  some  Federal  nurseries  but  no  expansion  of  Federal 
nurseries  is  planned. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1950j  the  following  changes  in  the  funds  needed  by  the 
Forest  Service  are  proposed: 
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A  decrease  of  $2,100,000  for  advances  to  States  for  expansion  of  nursery 

production  facilities,  seed  collection,  and  nursery  operation. 

During  fiscal  year  1957 ,  it  is  anticipated  that  07,100,000  will  be  required 
for  this  purpose.  Approximately  $5,100,000  of  this  will  be  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  added  nursery  capacity,  estimated  as  needed  over  and  above 
present  nursery  capacities  to  produce  the  trees  needed  for  Soil  Bank  Con¬ 
servation  Reserve  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  $2,000,000  will  be  needed 
to  operate  the  nursery  facilities  (including  seed  acquisition)  being  used 
to  produce  Soil  Bank  trees  and  to  purchase  trees  produced  by  commercial 
and  industry  nurseries. 

It  is  planned  during  fiscal  year  1957  to  complete  to  the  extent  practicable 
the  construction  of  the  needed  expanded  nursery  capacity.  Thus,  only  a 
minor  amount  for  this  purpose  will  be  needed  for  fiscal  year  1958  as  compared 
•go  approximately  $5,100,000  in  fiscal  year  1957.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
funds  needed  for  seed  collection,  nursery  operation  and  the  purchase  of  tree 
planting  stock  will  be  much  greater  for  fiscal  year  1958  than  for  fiscal  year 
1957.  This  cost  will  be  offset  in  part  during  the  fiscal  year  by  the  sale  of 
tree  planting  stock  produced  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Soil  Bank  funds,  For 
Soil  Bank  seedlings  which  require  more  than  one  growing  season  in  the  nursery 
and  for  sowings  in  the  spring  of  1958,  there  will  be  no  receipts  from  sales 
in  fiscal  year  1958  although  there  will  be  nursery  operating  costs.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  approximately  $1,500,000  of  collections  made  in 
fiscal  year  1958  from  the  sale  of  trees  produced  or  acquired  with  Soil  Bank 
funds . 

An  increase  of  $6 23.700  for  technical  assistance  on  conservation  practices 

involving  establishment  of  forest  tree  planting. 

The  funds  under  this  item  are  used  in  providing  (a)  administration  of  the 
responsibilities  for  the  Soil  Bank  Program  assigned  to  the  Forest  Service, 
and  (b)  furnish,  technical  forestry  assistance  (almost  exclusively  through 
State  Foresters)  to  State  and  County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser¬ 
vation  Committees  and  to  producers  who  have  entered  into  conservation  reserve 
contracts.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Forest  Service  as  mentioned  above  in¬ 
volve  (a)  arranging  for  the  production  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the  various 
species  of  trees  needed  for  the  acreage  placed  under  tree  planting  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  contracts  by  producers,  and  (b)  for  the  furnishing  of  technical 
forestry  assistance  in  the  development  and  application  of  specifications  for 
forestry  practices,  determining  performance  in  meeting  specifications  and  re¬ 
lated  technical  forestry  matters. 

Preliminary  State  and  County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee  estimates  indicate  that  approximately  9h0,000  acres  in  1957, 
1,200,000  acres  in  1953,  and  1,1*00,000  acres  in  1959  will  be  placed  under 
tree  planting  conservation  reserve  contracts.  Estimates  have  not  been  made 
for  subsequent  years  but  it  is  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service  that  a  total 
of  5,000,000  acres  will  be  involved.  Based  on  tree  planting  sign-up  as  of 
Harch  15,  it  is  estimated  that  the  1957  sign-up  as  of  closing  date  of 
April  15,  will  be  500,000  acres.  It  is  hoped  this  failure  to  meet  the 
earlier  estimate  of  91*0,000  acres  for  1957  will  be  offset  in  subsequent  years 
by  proportionately  larger  sign-up.  The  planting  of  trees  on  farms  will  lag 
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up  to  3  or  U  years  behind  the  signing  ox  contracts  even  though  a  substantial 
acreage  iri.ll  be  planted  each  year  commencing  with  fiscal  year  1957.  Pre¬ 
planting  technical  assistance  to  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
committees  and  producers  (farmers)  and  guidance  during  and  after  the  planting 
season  will  keep  available  technical  personnel  busily  engaged  throughout  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1957  and  subsequent  years. 

The  increase  proposed  is  to  provide  administration  and  technical  assistance 
over  a  12-month  period  in  fiscal  year  1958,  as  compared  to  approximately 
10  months  during  fiscal  year  1957. 

It  is  planned  to  furnish  essentially  all  of  this  technical  service  through 
foresters  employed  by  the  States  and  located  throughout  the  State.  Both 
the  foresters  previously  employed  by  the  States  and  newly  employed  fores¬ 
ters  will  be  utilized  to  perform  these  services.  The  cost  to  the  Soil  Bank 
will  be  based  on  services  performed. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

(d)  An  increase  of  $2 , 51i5 .  COO  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  provide 

technical  service  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  features  of  the  Soil  Bank 

Program.  The  estimated  needs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  perform¬ 
ing  its  responsibilities  under  the  Soil  Bank  Program  (exclusive  of  $55,000 
in  1958  for  retirement  costs  applicable  to  the  base  for  1958) : 

Increase 

or 

1957  1958  Decrease 

Technical  services  $1511.00,000  $3,914.5,000  *$2,5U5,000 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  assists  in  program  formulation,  in  counseling 
farmers,  and  providing  them  soil  suitability  information,  where  needed,  for 
selecting  land  for  the  Soil  Bank  reserve,  and  for  technical  assistance  in 
planning  and  establishment  of  appropriate  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices. 

■ 

The  calendar  year  1957  will  be  the  first  complete  crop  year  of  program  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  expected  that  the  need  for  assistance  from  service  technicians 
will  increase  as  the  program  gets  into  full  operation  and  farmers  are  able 
to  adjust  their  cropping  patterns,  select  their  reserve  acreage,  and  begin 
to  install  eligible  conservation  practices.  It  is  estimated  that  technical 
assistance  required  for  the  full  fiscal  year  1958  will  be  about  double  the 
amount  provided  to  initiate  the  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1957. 

Additional  technicians  and  aids  would  be  employed  in  the  field  in  accordance 
with  the  need  for  technical  assistance.  New  technicians  would  be  added  to 
existing  staffs  in  proportion  to  the  actual  costs  of  servicing  the  Soil  Bank 
Program  and  to  meet  the  conservation  reserve  objectives.  The  increase  re¬ 
quested  is  the  minimum  estimated  to  provide  the  technical  assistance  necessary 
to  meet  the  Service  responsibilities  in  achieving  the  conservation  reserve 
goals  during  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
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Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

1957  1958 

(e)  Legal  services  incident  to  the 
Soil  Bank  Program  (exclusive  of 
$5^195  in  1958  for  retirement  costs 

applicable  to  the  base  for  1958)  ...  $81,000  $169, 805 

The  legal  work  consists  of  interpreting  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  the  drafting  and 
approval  of  regulations,  instructions  and  legal  forms  which  are  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  acreage  reserve  and  conservation  reserve  programs.  It 
consists  also  of  interpreting  these  regulations  and  instructions  and  the 
rendering  of  day  to  day  legal  advice.  It  is  expected  that  in  1958  the  State 
and  county  committees  will  look  to  the  field  offices  of  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  for  a  substantial  amount  of  legal  advice  and  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  problems  that  arise  at  these  operating  levels. 

It  is  expected  also  that  a  considerable  volume  of  litigation  will  result  from 
the  programs.  Many  calls  upon  the  General  Counsel’s  Office,  including  field 
attorneys,  for  legal  assistance  will  result  from  the  provisions  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  for  hearings  prior  to  the  termination  of  any  contract,  for  a  viola¬ 
tion  thereof  and  for  a  trial  de  novo  in  the  Federal  district  courts  if  the 
farmer  believes  that  his  contract  has  been  terminated  unjustifiably.  Civil 
penalties,  similar  to  marketing  quota  penalties,  may  be  imposed  upon  farmers 
who  wilfully  and  knowingly  violate  the  prohibition  against  grazing  or 
cropping  any  land  placed  in  the  soil  bank.  These  penalties  will  be  enforced 
through  legal  proceedings  in  the  Federal  district  courts  and  will  require 
considerable  attention  by  attorneys  of  this  Office,  both  in  Washington  and 
in  the  field.  There  are  indications,  even  at  this  early  date,  that  viola¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  this  program  may  require  assistance  from  this  Office 
greatly  in  excess  of  our  original  estimate. 

In  1958  it  is  anticipated  that  a  total  of  $175^000,  including  $55195  required 
for  payment  of  the  Civil  Service  retirement  fund  will  be  required  to  meet 
minimum  needs  for  legal  services  under  the  Soil  Bank  program. 

Office  of  Information 

Increase 

or 

1957  1958  Decrease 

(f)  Information  services  incident  to 
the  Soil  Bank  Program  (exclusive  of 
$650  for  retirement  costs  applicable 

to  base  for  1958)  .  $18,000  $21,150  +$35l50 

The  Office  of  Information  is  responsible  for  planning,  directing  and  coordi¬ 
nating  the  Department-wide  information  phases  of  the  Soil  Bank  Program. 
Because  the  Soil  Bank  is  open  to  all  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  be¬ 
cause  several  agencies  have  specified  responsibilities  in  putting  it  into 
effect,  certain  parts  of  the  information  program  must  be  on  a  Department-wide 
basis.  This  required  centralized  direction  and  coordination  of  Department 
information  facilities  in  support  of  the  Soil  Bank  Program  and  its  objectives 


Increase 

or 

^Decrease 


+$88,805 
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by  the  Office  of  Information.  This  central  support  is  needed  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  all  information  materials  to  support  the  program  to  bring 
information  on  the  Soil  Bank  to  all  farmers,  in  the  scheduling  and  assignment 
of  the  preparation  of  materials,  and  in  controlling  and  expediting  distribu¬ 
tion  of  materials.  These  materials  include  press,  radio,  television,  publi¬ 
cations,  charts  and  other  graphics,  exhibits,  photographs  and  films.  These 
are  functions  which  sharply  increase  the  workload  of  the  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  but  which  necessarily  must  be  done  from  one  point  in  the  Department, 
and  the  Office  of  Information  is  organized  for  these  purposes.  The  Office 
of  Information  is  responsible  particularly  for  those  general  information 
activities  needed  to  inform  the  general  public  of  the  relation  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Program  to  the  national  economy. 

In  1957 ,  the  amount  of  $18,000  has  been  made  available  to  the  Office  of 
Information  to  provide  for  small  staff  for  this  over-all  informational  work 
for  a  part  of  the  year.  The  increase  of  $3 , 150  is  required  in  1953  to  place 
this  work  on  a  full-year  basis. 

CHANCE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  propose  new  language  as  follows: 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a  soil  bank  program  in 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  approved 

ilay  28,  1956  (70  Stat.  188-198).  $1,000.000.000. 

The  proposed  language  would  provide  an  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  Soil  Bank  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1958,  including  the 
transfer  of  necessary  funds  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Soil 
Bank  Act,  approved  May  23,  1956,  authorized  the  use  of  the  funds  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out  the  Soil  Bank 
activities  through  June  30,  1957.  It  prohibits  the  CCC  from  making  expendi¬ 
tures  in  connection  with  such  activities  after  June  30,  1957,  unless  the 
Corporation  receives  in  advance  funds  to  cover  Soil  Bank  Program  expenditures 
during  such  period  from  an  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

To  facilitate  the  financial  operation  of  the  program  and  to  provide  for 
current  identification  of  expenditures  for  reporting  and  management  purposes, 
a  separate  account  was  established  for  the  Soil  Bank  Program  in  the  fiscal 
year  1957.  For  operating  expenses  (as  distinguished  from  program  payments 
to  farmers)  CCC  capital  funds  are  transferred  to  this  account,  as  required. 
Allotments  are  made  from  the  account  to  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  program.  (Funds  for  operating  expenses 
are  recorded  as  CCC  expenditures  at  the  time  the  transfers  are  made  to  the 
Soil  Bank  account,  although  they  subsequently  become  obligations  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  agencies  to  which  allotted.)  For  program  payments, 
whether  negotiable  certificates  under  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  or  sight 
drafts  under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  expenditures  are  based  on 
certificates  or  sight  drafts  issued.  The  amount  of  such  documents  issued 
is  reported  by  the  Commodity  Offices  on  a  monthly  basis.  These  amounts  are 
then  transferred  from  CCC  capital  funds  and  reported  as  expenditures  under 
the  Soil  Bank  account.  Thus,  all  expenditures  under  the  program  (except 
interest  cost  to  CCC  on  funds  borroi^ed  from  Treasury)  are  being  reported  in 
the  account  established  for  this  purpose. 


From  the  operating  standpoint,  the  program  would  be  conducted  in  1958  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  1957.  The  onljr  difference  would  be  the  source  of  funds, 
which  in  1958  would  be  provided  by  direct  appropriation  rather  than  from  CCC 
capital  funds.  In  1958,  allotments  from  the  appropriation  would  be  made  for 
operating  expenses  to  the  Department  agencies  administering  the  program.  For 
program  payments,  funds  would  be  advanced  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  the  appropiration.  The  facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of  the 
Corporation  would  be  used,  as  authorized  by  Section  120  of  the  Soil  Bank  Ac 
to  make  the  program  payments  required  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  under  the  terms 
of  contracts  with  farmers. 
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Objectives  -  The  purposes  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  are  to  protect  and  increase 
farm  inccme,  to  protect  the  national  soil,  water,  and  forest  and  wildlife 
resources  from  waste  and  depletion,  to  protect  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  from  the  burdens  and  obstructions  which  result  from  the  utilization 
of  farmland  for  the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  and  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  such  resources,  and  an 
adequate,  balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  such  agricultural  commodities  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  The  Act  authorized  programs  to  assist 
farmers  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from  the  production  of 
excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife  conservation. 

These  activities,  together  with  the  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  auota 
programs  authorized  and  appropriated  for  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  price-support  programs,  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Program,  constitute  an  over-all  program  to  prevent 
excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  from  burdening  and 
obstructing  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Wnder  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
there  are  two  major  programs,  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  and  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  in  which  farmers  may  participate. 

Financing  -  Section  120  of  the  Soil  Bank  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  the  facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  carrying  out  the  Soil  Bank  Act  through  June  30, 

195>7«  Pursuant  to  this  authority.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
have  been  made  available  for  expenses  of  the  program  through  June  30,  1957* 
An  appropriation  to  repay  CCC  will  be  requested  at  a  later  time. 

ACREAGE  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

Main  Features 

1.  Objective  -  The  purpose  of  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  is  to  assist 
producers  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from  the  production  of 
excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  by  compensating  them  for 
reducing  their  acreages  below  their  allotments  or,  in  the  case  of  corn, 
where  applicable,  their  Soil  Bank  base. 

2.  Eligible  commodities  -  The  program  applies  to  wheat,  cotton,  corn  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  peanuts,  rice,  and  most  types 
of  tobacco. 

3.  Participation  -  A  producer  who  wishes  to  participate  in  the  program 
must  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  in  which  he  agrees,  among 
other  things  (a)  to  reduce  acreage  of  the  commodity  below  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  or  farm  base  acreage;  (b)  to  specifically  designate  acreage  with¬ 
drawn  from  production,  which  is  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve,  and  not  to 
harvest  any  crop  from,  or  graze,  the  acreage  reserve  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  grazing  is  necessary. 
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h»  Manner  and  amount  of  compensation  -  Producers  are  compensated  through 
the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  must  redeem  in  cash,  or  at  the  option  of  the  producer  with  respect 
to  certificates  issued  for  grains,  in  grains  in  lieu  of  cash.  Compensation 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  at  a  rate  which  will  provide  producers  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  reducing  their  acreages,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  loss  of  production,  ary  savings  in  cost  resulting  from  not 
planting  the  acreage  reserve,  and  the  incentive  necessary  to  achieve  the 
reserve  goal. 

5»  General  provisions  -  Among  other  things  (a)  producers  must  be  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  all  their  acreage  allotments  and  Soil  Bank  corn  base  acreages, 
except  that  if  the  wheat  allotment  is  less  than  15  acres  the  farm  may  not 
have  more  than  15  acres,  (b)  tenants  and  sharecroppers  have  full  right  to 
share  in  benefits,  and  (c)  a  fanner's  historical  acreage  for  allotment 
purpose  will  be  protected. 

6.  Limitation  on  compensation  -  The  total  compensation  paid  producers  for 
participating  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  with  respect  to  any  year’s 
crops  shall  not  exceed  $750,000,000,  and  with  respect  to  any  commodity  for 
any  year  shall  not  exceed  for  wheat,  $375*000,000;  for  cotton,  $300,000,000; 
for  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  $300,000,000;  for  peanuts, 
$7,000,000;  for  rice,  $23,000,000;  and  for  tobacco,  $U5*000,000. 

7.  Duration  -  The  program  is  applicable  to  1956,  1957,  1958  and  19 59  crops. 
1956  Acreage  Reserve  Program 

1.  Initiation  of  program  -  Requirements  for  participation  in  the  1956  Acreage 
Reserve  Program  were  announced  ty  the  Secretary  on  June  8,  1956.  Due  to 
the  lateness  in  getting  the  program  started  many  crops  were  well  under  way 
prior  to  the  program  announcement.  Regulations  provided  that  acreage  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  Acreage  Reserve  must  (a)  be  representative  of  the  land  used 
for  the  crop,  (b)  result  in  the  harvesting  of  an  acreage  of  the  basic  crop 
less  than  the  farm  allotment  or  Soil  Bank  corn  base  acreage,  and  (c)  not  be 
grazed,  cut  for  hay,  or  cropped  for  the  entire  1956  calendar  year.  Noxious 
weeds  must  also  be  controlled  on  the  reserve  acreage.  Under  Section  103(a) 
of  the  Act  the  Secretary  subsequently  relaxed  restrictions  on  grazing  in 
678  counties  in  11  States  as  a  special  drought  disaster  assistance  measure. 
The  Soil  Bank  Act  prohibits  grazing  of  land  under  Acreage  Reserve  agreements 
except  in  emergency  conditions  and  then  only  on  certification  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  first 
approvals  under  this  requirement  were  announced  July  6,  1956.  Grazing  on 
acreage  reserve  is  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer’s  own  livestock. 
Leasing  by  the  producer  of  the  Soil  Bank  acreage  is  prohibited  as  being 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  Acreage  Reserve,  a  farmer  must  have  complied 
with  all  acreage  allotments  or  the  Soil  Bank  corn  base  established  for  the 
farm,  except  that  if  the  wheat  allotment  is  less  than  15  acres,  the  farm 
may  not  have  more  than  15  acres  of  wheat.  The  1956  program  contained 
special  provisions  to  enable  farmers  to  participate.  Any  farmer  who 
otherwise  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Acreage  Reserve  was 
eligible  for  pavment  if: 
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(a)  He  underplanted  his  allotment  or  Soil  Bank  corn  base  and 
certified  that  he  underplanted  in  anticipation  of  complying 
with  the  1996  Acreage  Reserve  or  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions,  or 

(b)  He  complied  with  the  Soil  Bank  corn  base  or  the  farm  allot¬ 
ment  for  a  particular  crop,  but  an  acreage  of  the  crop  was 
not  harvested  due  to  natural  causes,  or 

(c)  He  entered  into  an  agreement  by  July  20.  As  the  county 
offices  were  unable  to  complete  all  agreements  by  this 
date,  due  to  the  extent  of  participation,  the  closing 
date  for  entering  into  agreements  was  extended  to  July  27* 

(d)  He  was  in  an  area  where  the  established  final  date  5dr 
disposing  of  the  commodity  is  subsequent  to  May  28  and  he 
plowed  or  otherwise  physically  incorporated  into  the  soil, 
or  clipped,  mowed,  or  cut  the  crop  after  May  28  and  prior 
to  June  30  or  the  established  final  date.  The  final  date 
for  compliance  was  extended  to  August  31*  1996. 

He  was  relieved  of  his  obligation  under  the  agreement,  if  he  was  not  entitled 
to  any  compensation  under  the  agreement  for  1996  because  of  failure  to  per¬ 
form  such  agreement  in  any  of  the  following  respects: 

1.  Failure  to  dispose  of  crops  on  designated  acreage  by  final 
date  specified. 

2.  Failure  to  meet  minimum  acreage  requirements. 

3*  Failure  to  comply  with  all  acreage  allotments  or  corn 
base  acreage  for  the  farm. 

Maximum  and  minimum  acreages  of  basic  crops  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
Acreage  Reserve  and  national  average  rates  for  payment  were  established  as 
follows: 


Commodity 


Corn 


T'Jheat 


Rice 


Cotton 


National 
Average  Rate 


Maximum 


Minimum 


$  *90  bu. 


The  larger  of  half  the 
Bank  corn  base  acreage 
90  acres 


Soil  The  larger  of  10$ 

or  of  the  base  acre¬ 

age  or  9  acres 


1. 20  bu.  The  larger  of  half  the 
wheat  allotment  or 
90  acres 


The  larger  of  10$ 
of  the  allotment 
or  9  acres 


2. 29  cwt.  The  larger  of  half  the 
rice  allotment  or 
90  acres 


The  larger  of  10$ 
of  the  allotment 
or  9  acres 


.19  lb.  The  larger  of  half  the 
cotton  allotment  or  10 
acres 


The  larger  of  10$ 
of  the  allotment 
or  2  acres 
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National 


Commodity 

Average  Rate 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Peanuts 

$  .09  lb. 

The  larger  of  half  the 
allotment  or  10  acres 

The  larger  of 
the  allotment 

acre 

10%  of 
or  1 

Tobacco 

.08  to  .19  lb. 

The  larger  of  half  the 
allotment  or  5  acres 

The  larger  of 
the  allotment 

acre 

10$  of 
or  1 

Where  the  allotment  was  less  than  the  specified  acreage  minimum  or  maximum, 
the  total  allotment  was  considered  the  maximum  or  minimum. 

2.  Participation  -  The  most  recent  report  of  agreema+ts  signed  in  the  1956 
Acreage  Reserve  Program  was  as  follows: 

Participation  by  Commodities 


No.  of  Maximum 


Commodity 

Agreements 

No.  of  Acres 

Payments 

Corn 

320,150 

5,U50,19ii 

£>180,629,281+ 

"Wheat 

110,515 

5,65U,507 

l+l+,l+90,882 

Peanuts 

5,303 

1+3,61+5 

591.M7 

Rice 

1,112 

28,003 

1,386,667 

Cotton 

95,95U 

1,113,789 

27,281,778 

Tobacco 

19) 99b 

31,671 

6,618,699 

Total 

553,328 

12,321,809 

260,998,71+7 

Total  farms 

537,172 

Participation  and  the  acreage  reserve  payments  (negotiable  certificates 
issued)  by  States  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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TABLE  I 


1956  Acreage  Reserve  Program 
Participation  and  Obligations  by  States 


State 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number 

of 

Acres 

Maximum 

Obligations 

Negotiable  Cer¬ 
tificates  Issued 
Through  1/31/57 

Alabama 

“  573U5 

3l 77919 

$373537931" 

$l,330,5a9.8l 

Arizona 

182 

2,950 

285,113 

282,780.02 

Arkansas 

3,756 

28,505 

1,191, oa6 

1,126,339.90 

California 

823 

25,012 

931,306 

8a9,a21.17 

Colorado 

6,683 

776,178 

a,59o,aa8 

a,a72,717.63 

Connecticut 

1,008 

a, 358 

l,a22,857 

1,311,801.90 

Delaware 

U57 

7,757 

3a5,o8a 

282,183. ao 

Florida 

1,567 

6,126 

352,39a 

3a7,352. 38 

Georgia 

8,h07 

39,9aa 

1,527,559 

l,a69,032.63 

Idaho 

962 

3a, 553 

752,826 

733,318.02 

Illinois 

UO,63U 

a.85,567 

23,006,983 

2i,a57,ia8.5o 

Indiana 

21,691 

258,720 

ll,ia6,697 

9,701,a91.11 

Iowa 

68,U15 

l,283,ia8 

5a, 515, 272 

5l,ao7,307.31 

Kansas 

19,375 

l,oa5,907 

8,131,080 

7, 68a, 659* 58 

Kentucky 

23,057 

221,569 

7,116,867 

6,812,887.79 

Louisiana 

3,973 

31,650 

1,712, 6a8 

1,665,805.02 

Maryland 

1,889 

16,182 

1,039,013 

910, 92a. 78 

Massachusetts 

706 

2,382 

788,787 

717,913.7a 

Michigan 

9,639 

97,598 

3,682,190 

3,527, 8a9-a8 

Minnesota 

28,111 

310,36a 

10,813,858 

9,967,212.13 

Mississippi 

3,135 

ia,908 

7a9,35l 

7aa,829.6a 

Missouri 

26,609 

367,883 

10,377,629 

9,aai,306.70 

Montana 

3,b80 

201,202 

l,7ia, 910 

1,671,191.32 

Nebraska 

55,905 

1,607,733 

3a,a56, ao6 

31,930,9a5.35 

Nevada 

lx 

238 

16, 10a 

16,098.50 

New  Jersey 

509 

7,558 

3a6,98l 

320, 360. aa 

New  Mexico 

2,001 

188,570 

1,28  3, 3a7 

1,279, 7ai. 30 

New  York 

1,27k 

n,oa9 

68,758 

65, 31a. 73 

North  Carolina 

15, an 

79,670 

3,931,965 

3,650,209.7 6 

North  Dakota 

26,998 

1,029,130 

13, 7ia, 73a 

13, 12a, 519. 00 

Ohio 

16, 6h3 

179, aoa 

8,230,912 

7,936,260.36 

Oklahoma 

17,253 

599,377 

a, 715,137 

a, 598, 219. 93 

Oregon 

395 

9,615 

177,68a 

173,620.0a 

Pennsylvania 

1,515 

17,867 

665,970 

58l,aa6.28 

South  Carolina 

5,395 

21,a50 

911,121 

899,oa3.79 

South  Dakota 

27,278 

1,095, 7ao 

ia, 350, 225 

ia,096,590.33 

Tennessee 

9,015 

71,3a8 

2,080,a82 

1,913, 295. a3 

Texas 

63,672 

1,970, 235 

23,829,896 

23,209,312.33 

Utah 

722 

23,596 

267,322 

263,912.50 

Vermont 

1 

5 

l,6a3 

l,6a2.50 

Virginia 

2,852 

8,672 

660, iai 

622,918.21 

Washington 

303 

8,670 

199,73a 

l83,823.oa 

West  Virginia 

70 

372 

18,532 

17,771.09 

Wisconsin 

7,931 

72,6a3 

3,292,282 

3,oa6,106.7a 

Wyoming 

529 

20,651 

187,951 

182,890. 09 

Puerto  Rico 

586 

83a 

13,571 

i3,3aa.86 

Total 

537,172 

12,3217509 

260,  '998,  ?a7 

2a6,oa3,aio.56 

19£7  Acreage  Reserve  Program 
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1.  Allocation  of  funds  -  Preliminary  national  allocations  of  19£7  acreage 
reserve  funds  by  commodities  were: 


Cotton 

Corn 

Rice 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Total 


$217, £00, 000 
217, £00,000 
1U, 000, 000 
3h,0££,000 
267,630,000 

750,6S£,000 


Although  the  national  allocations  are  $68 £,000  above  the  $7£0,000,000 
set  by  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  total  amounts  of 
the  allocations  will  not  be  used  because  not  all  agreements  will  be 
carried  out  or  qualified  for  the  full  amounts  allocated. 


Preliminary  State  allocations  as  shown  in  Table  II  were  determined  after 
taking  into  account  State  acreage  allotments  for  a  particular  commodity, 
land  productivity,  estimated  extent  of  participation  in  the  program, 
supply  and  demand  conditions  for  different  classes,  grades  and  quality 
of  the  commodity  produced  in  the  several  States,  distances  from  markets, 
and  historic  prices.  The  States  will  use  similar  factors  in  allocating 
funds  to  their  counties. 


2.  Unit  rates  and  goals  -  The  base  unit  rates  and  national  acreage 
goals  announced  for  the  19£7  program  are: 

Commodity  Base  Unit  Rate  19£7  Acreage  Reserve  Goal 


Wheat  (bu. )  $1. 20 
Cotton  (lb.)  .15 
Corn  (bu. )  .90 
Rice  (cwt. )  2.2£ 
Tobacco  (lb.)  .08-. 19 


12,000,000  - 
3, £00, 000  - 
U, £00, 000  - 
17£,000  - 
12£,000  - 


i£,ooo,ooo 
U, £00,000 
£,£00,000 
22£,000 
mo,  ooo 


Base  unit  rates  and  acreage  goals  irere  not  established  for  peanuts  and 
extra  long  staple  cotton.  A  favorable  supply  and  marketing  situation 
for  both  commodities  would  make  a  reduction  of  acreages  below  the  allot¬ 
ments  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program. 


3«  Farm  Limits  -  Original  regulations  on  extent  of  participation  in  the 
19£7  program  provide  that  the  acreage  for  any  commodity  placed  in  the 
Acreage  Reserve  by  a  farm  shall  not  exceed  that  farm’s  allotment  for  the 
commodity.  Within  this  limitation,  the  maximum  acreages  that  may  be 
originally  entered  for  a  farm  were 

(a)  wheat,  £0  acres  or  £0  percent  of  the  farm  allotment, 
whichever  is  larger; 

(b)  corn  and  rice,  20  acres  or  30  percent  of  the  allotment, 
whichever  is  larger; 
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(c)  cotton,  10  acres  or  30  percent  of  the  allotment, 
whichever  is  larger; 

(d)  hurley,  dark  air-cured,  fire-cured,  and  Virginia 
sun-cured  tobacco,  1  acre  or  30  percent  of  the 
allotment,  whichever  is  larger; 

(e)  all  other  tobacco,  3  acres  or  30  percent  of  the 
allotment,  whichever  is  larger. 

Applications  for  Acreage  Reserve  agreements  were  accepted  within  these 
limits  by  county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  committees 
on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis  to  the  extent  county  funds  are 
available.  Farmers  wishing  to  participate  above  maximum  acreage  limits 
for  a  particular  crop  must  indicate  this  in  their  original  agreement. 

If,  after  the  sign-up  for  a  crop  has  closed,  funds  are  left  over,  or 
can  be  reallocated  from  another  county  or  another  State,  these  additional 
acres  will  be  accepted  to  the  extent  funds  are  available  and  within 
instructions  to  be  issued  by  the  Department.  TJhen  sign-up  closing  dates 
were  reached  the  Department  announced  that  sufficient  funds  were  avail¬ 
able  to  permit  acceptance  of  all  acreage  offered,  except  that  for  tobacco 
types  5l  and  5 2 ,  all  offered  acreage  up  to  the  larger  of  7  acres  or  50$ 
of  the  allotment  would  be  accepted. 

Except  for  winter  wheat,  the  deadlines  for  signing  1957  Acreage  Reserve 
agreements  were  as  follows:  March  1  for  cotton  and  tobacco  and  March  8 
for  com,  spring  wheat,  and  rice. 

Only  land  suitable  for  the  production  of  the  commodity  covered  by  an 
agreement  will  be  eligible  for  designation  as  the  Acreage  Reserve.  County 
ASC  committees  may  also  reject  designations  of  tracts  which  are  of  such 
size,  shape,  or  nature  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  determine  performance 
of  an  agreement  or  mil  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Soil  Bank  Program. 

County  ASC  committees  mil  inspect  land  offered  for  the  Acreage  Reserve 
to  determine  if  it  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  the  commodity 
involved  and  whether  it  has  been  properly  designated  in  the  agreement. 

So  far  as  practicable,  this  inspection  will  be  made  prior  to  acceptance 
of  the  agreement. 

There  mil  be  no  minimum  acreage  limitations  on  the  amount  of  land  that 
that  may  be  entered  in  the  program,  except  those  already  in  effect  for 
1957  wheat.  The  minimum  acreage  for  wheat  is  3  acres,  or  the  allotment, 
whichever  is  smaller. 

U.  Participation  -  Farmers  have  signed  agreements  placing  20,586,001 
acres  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program,  as  reported  through  March  22,  1957* 

If  the  farmers  signing  the  agreements  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  program,  they  will  be  eligible  for  a  maximum  of  $58U, 873*027  in 
payments.  Table  III  shows  by  States  the  agreements  signed,  acres  covered, 
and  the  maximum  compensation. 
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TABLE  II 


1957  Acreage  Reserve  Program 

1/  Preliminary  State  Allocations  of  Amounts  Which  May  Be  Obligated 

CORN 


State 

Allocation 

Statd 

Alloc  a  ti  on 

Alabama 

$1,208,000 

Missouri 

$12, 424,000 

Arkansas 

289,000 

Nebraska 

16,614,000 

Delaware 

673,000 

New  Jersey 

735,000 

Georgia 

987,000 

North  Carolina3,969,000 

Illinois 

41,824,000 

North  Dakota 

225,000 

Indiana 

20,709,000 

Ohio 

15,695,000 

Iowa 

44,287,000 

Pennsylvania 

3,916,000 

Kansas 

3,355,000 

South  Dakota 

7,224,000 

Kentucky 

4,497,000 

Tennessee 

1,950,000 

M  aryland 

1,666,000 

Virginia 

713,000 

Michigan 

6,016,000 

West  Va* 

91,000 

Minnesota 

19,314;,  000 

Wisconsin 

9,089,000 

Total  $217,500,000 

COTTON 

State 

Allocation 

State 

Allocation 

Alabama 

$13,322,400 

Maryland 

$  300 

Arizona 

11,122,700 

Mississippi 

25,977,500 

Arkansas 

20,687,300 

Missouri 

5,763,600 

California 

20,333,200 

Nevada 

54,300 

Florida 

428,600 

New  Mexico 

4,023,800 

Georgia 

10,870,500 

North  Carolina 

6,695,100 

Illinois 

36,000 

Oklahoma 

6,035,600 

Kansas 

200 

South  Carolina 

9,596,100 

Kentucky 

143,500 

Tennessee 

8,585,700 

Louisiana 

9,531,1(00 

Texas 

64,055,300 

Virginia 

236,900 

Total  $217,500,000 

RICE 

State 

Allocation 

State 

Allocation 

Arkansas 

$3,360,600 

Missouri 

$  39,300 

California 

3,038,500 

North  Carolina 

200 

Florida 

3,700 

Oklahoma 

1,200 

Louis  iana 

3,617,700 

South  Carolina 

13,500 

Illinois 

200 

Tennessee 

4,300 

Mississippi 

378,100 

Texas 

3,542,700 

Total 


$14,000,000 


1957  AcreageReserve  Program 


State  Allocations  of  .Amounts  Which  May  Be  Obligated  (Cont'd. ) 


TOBACCO 


State  Allocation  State  Allocation 


TOBACCO  -  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  -  VIRGINIA  SUN-CURED 


Alabama 

$  11,000 

Virginia  $ 

69,000 

Florida 

376,000 

Georgia 

1,831,000 

TOBACCO  -  CIGAR 

BINDER  -  TYPE  5l 

North  Carolina 

12,695,000 

South  Carolina 

2,314*,000 

Connecticut  $ 

1,257,700 

Virginia 

1,896,000 

Massachusetts 

5,300 

Total 

$19,156,000 

Total  $ 

1,263,000 

TOBACCO  -  BURLEY 

TOBACCO  -  CIGAR 

BINDER  -  TYPE  52 

Alabama 

$  800 

Connecticut  $ 

219, 200 

Arkansas 

1,300 

Massachusetts 

781,600 

Georgia 

2  ,U00 

Nexir  Hampshire 

200 

Illinois 

200 

Vermont 

1,000 

Indiana 

238, hOO 

Total 

$1,002,000 

Kansas 

2,  200 

Kentucky 

6,216,800 

TOBACCO  -  CIGAR 

BINDER  -  TYPE  5U 

Missouri 

85,700 

North  Carolina 

385,500 

Illinois 

$  100 

Ohio 

308,000 

Indiana 

100 

Wisconsin 

7U,800 

Pennsylvania 

100 

South  Carolina 

200 

Total 

$  75,000 

Tennessee 

1,881,300 

Texas 

100 

TOBACCO  -  CIGAR  BINDER  -  TYPE  55 

Virginia 

U05,700 

West  Virginia 

83,300 

Iowa 

$  200 

Minnesota 

U,300 

Total 

$9,612,000 

Wisconsin 

20lx,500 

TOBACCO  -  MARYLAND 

Total 

$  209,000 

Delaware 

$  100 

TOBACCO  -  CIGAR  FILLER  -  TYPES  1x2, 

Maryland 

1,033,100 

Ii3  and  hh 

Virginia 

800 

Ohio 

$  72,500 

Total 

$1,031,000 

Pennsylvania 

500 

TOBACCO  -  DARK  AIR-CURED 

Total 

$  73,000 

Indiana 

$  1,300 

TOBACCO  -  FIRE-CURED 

Kentucky 

372,900 

Tennessee 

63,800 

Illinois 

$  100 

Kentucky 

U05,U00 

Total 

$  U38,000 

Tennessee 

500,700 

Virginia 

217,800 

Total 

$  1,12a, 000 
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1957  Acreage  Reserve  Program 

State  Allocations  of  Amounts  Which  May  Be  Obligated  (Conttd«) 

TJHEAT 


State 

Allocation 

State 

Allocation 

Arkansas 

$  hi, 000 

North  Carolina 

.  $1,727,000 

Cal if  ornia 

2,781,000 

North  Dakota 

30,868,000 

Colo  rado 

22,685,000 

Ohio 

5,351,000 

Delaware 

55,000 

Oklahoma 

19,865,000 

Georgia 

830,000 

Oregon 

5,158,000 

Idaho 

7,820,000 

Pennsylvania 

1,092,000 

Illinois 

959,000 

South  Carolina 

967,000 

Indiana 

1,970,000 

South  Dakota 

9,058,000 

Iowa 

226,000 

Tennessee 

620,000 

Kansas 

81,515,000 

Texas 

13,379,000 

Kentucky 

735,000 

Utah 

2,251,000 

Maryland 

292,000 

Virginia 

853,000 

Michigan 

5,385,000 

Washington 

9,090,000 

Minnesota 

3,780,000 

West  Virginia 

116,000 

Missouri 

3,060,000 

Wisconsin 

252,000 

Montana 

Nebraska 

15,079,000 

16,120,000 

Wyoming 

776,000 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

176,000 

1,387,000 

3,525,000 

Total 

$267,630,000 

1/  The  above  allocations  were  changed  from  week  to  week  as  indicated  by 
the  desire  of  fanners  to  participate  within  applicable  limits. 
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TABLE  III  A 


1957  Acreage  Reserve  Program  Signed  Agreements 
Reported  Through  March  22,  1957 


(All  Wheat) 

State 

Agreements 

Signed 

Acreage 

Reserve 

Compensation 

Obligated 

Arkansas  . . .  . . . . . .  . . 

California  . . . . . .  .. ... ...... . . . . 

Colorado  ..........  r. . .-. . .... . 

Delaware . . . . . 

138 

1,011 

7,h96 

99 

2,157 

133,767 

1,320,931 

2,160 

$  39,580 

3,128,096 
22,197,1+51+ 
51,91+0 

Georgia  .  . . . . .  .t.  . .  •  r. . . . . . . 

Idaho . . . . . . 

Illinois  . . . . . 

Indiana -. . . . .  .. .. . . . .  .v. . . ... . . . 

2,852 

3,U76 

2,290 

5,119 

36,638 

178,905 

31,ii79 

62,679 

8oi+,666 

1+, 75i, 091 
859,008 
1,71+1,01+1 

Iowa  ........ ................ . 

Kansas  . . . . . 

Kentucky  . . . . . . 

Maryland  ........... ..  .  .. ....... 

37  5 

37,270 

3,Olt3 

822 

7,265 
li,  232,053 
33,666 
10,371 

167,721 
78,861+,  012 
693,876 
266,279 

Michigan . . . . 

Minnesota . . 

Missouri  . . .... ..... . . 

Montana  . . . 

117275 

6,9U8 

7,179 

5,821 

13T79hJ~ 

137, 9kh 
117,512 
150,51+6 

£,312,607 

2,760,330 

2,717,531+ 

8,377,171 

Nebraska . . 

New  Jersey . . ....v. .. . 

New  Mexico- . .  . t.  .  •  .~. . . . . 

New  York . .  .  .  .  .  . .  +  . .  . . . 

- -m;cm — 

3h5 

1,029 

7,756 

l+9l+,602 

5,51+9 

172,695 

93,558 

11,51+3,1+1+1 

172,519 

1,135,555 

3,1+17,1+51+ 

North  Carolina . . .  • . . 

North  Dakota . .  . . 

Ohio . . 

Oklahoma  . . . . r. . .-. . . . .. ..... ... . 

8,6UM 

25,225 

13,1;55 

15,829 

W^o~ 

1,262,652 

162,1+1+2 

1,088,153 

1,709,021 

20,368,901 

1+, 862, 781 
16,219,205 

Oregon . . . 

Pennsylvania . . 

South  Carolina  . ;  .  . . . 

South  Dakota  . .  ... .. ....  . • . 

2,007 

ij.,001 

3,696 

13,892 

110,231 

36,555 

1+0,193 

738,1+38 

3,139,21+1 

1,068,182 

958,057 

9,905,165 

Tennessee  . . . . .v. . . . .  • . 

Texas  . . . .. . ..... ... . . . • ... .. . .. 

Utah  . . .  • .  • .  .  •  • .  .  .  ... . 

Virginia  . . . .. .-. ...  . .  r..v.  r.‘. . 

2^858 

11,821+ 

1,989 

3,299 

30,099 

1,115,1+60 

96,321+ 

31,382 

602,010 

12,72l+,26l 

1,858,801+ 

81+0,130 

Washington  . . . . 

West  Virginia  . . . . . r. ...... . . ... 

Wisconsin  . . . . 

Wyoming  . . . . 

2, 1+1+8 

1+76 

693 

716 

221,728 

1+,  1+1+6 
5,521 
1+0,070 

6,1+66,222 

109,359 

155,980 

679,1+62 

Totals . . 

233,723 

12,707,966 

229,668,156 

TABLE  III  B 
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1957  Acreage  Reserve  Program  Signed  Agreements 
Reported  Through  March  22,  1957 


(Corn) 


State 

Agreements 

Acreage 

Compensation 

Signed 

Reserve 

Obligated 

Alabama  . 

6,L35 

58,301 

$  1,718,9147 

Arkansas  . . . 

1,316 

8,578 

197 , 33U 

#  •  ••  ••••  ••••••  •  «•••••  •• 

1.1L1 

17,133 

771, L57 

Georgia  . . . 

27£oH 

38,1(59 

7214,2714 

Illinois  . 

26,516 

357,7914- 

16,366,9147 

Indiana  . 

28,292 

326,736 

15,1(68,557 

Iowa . . 

37,757 

625,378 

27,683,000 

Kansas  . 

11,806 

202,163 

5,152,278 

Kentucky  . 

19,253 

190,155 

6,862,582 

Maryland  . 

1.955 

 .  22.951  . 

1.015.326  l 

Michigan  . 

17,007 

169,806 

7,556,299  1 

Minnesota  . 

15,78U 

212,358 

8, 303, UU5 

Missouri  . 

3L.016 

 .  507.31a 

18.56L.815 

Nebraska  . 

Ii.5,98l 

969,999 

25,625,022 

New  Jersey . 

1.590 

22.81L 

..  1.157.L77 

North  Carolina  . 

10,009 

80,971 

2,709,851 

North  Dakota  . 

U85 

7,161 

163,14714 

Ohio  . 

23.738 

262.192 

13.L7L.97L 

Pennsylvania  . . 

5,871 

55,52U 

2,597,957 

South  Dakota  . 

9.196 

183,91 (5 

L. 852. 896 

Tennessee  . 

10,085 

99,828 

2,79L,280 

Virginia  . 

1.339 

16.105 

6L2.338 

West  Virginia  . 

135 

1,966 

80,L93 

Wisconsin . , . 

12.285 

....  136.596 

6.508.L17 

Totals  . 

32 tt. 596 

U,57U.25l(. 

170.992.1(1(0  . 
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TABLE  me 


1957  Acreage  Reserve  Program  Signed  Agreements 
Reported  Through  March  22,  1957 


(Cotton) 


State 

Agreements 

Signed 

Acreage 

Reserve 

Compensation 

Obligated 

Alabama  . . . . 

Arizona  . . 

Arkansas  «•••••#•••••••••••••••• 

U2,60U 

1,002 

18.916 

265, 3U6 
h U,955 
187,938 

$  15,178,130 
6,195,OU8 
10.505.853 

California . . 

Florida  ....... . . 

Georgia . . . 

3,729 

3,U60 

38.225 

7U,797 

15,673 

293.815 

7,522,029 

792,670 

15.621.236 

Illinois  . . . . 

Kansas  . . 

Kentucky  ........ . . 

27 

U2k 

U7 

5 

. 1,057 

6,193 

120 

. 69,197 . 

Louisiana  . . . . 

Maryland . . . . . 

Mississippi  ............ . 

12,80U 

1 

3U,li.77 

123,931 

20 

253.70U 

8,U73,725 

920 

17.2Ul.27it 

Missouri  ; .  . . . . 

Nevada . . . . 

New  Mexico . . .  • .... . . 

2,200 

7 

808 

17,973 

1,10U 

1U.233 

1,132,0UU 

76,037 

1.U80.795 

North  Carolina  . . 

Oklahoma  . 

South  Carolina  ^ . 

26,969 

17,181 

27.865 

122,105 

201,367 

199.230 

7,226,083  " 

6,136,613 

11.757.138 

Tennessee  . 

Texas . . 

Virginia  . . . . 

13,U89 

56,580 

1.295 

68 , U32 
1,130,U70 
3.U7U 

u, 279, 192 

39, U36, 620 
211,632 

Totals 

.  .  .302,06H 

3.019,7it6 

lS3.3li2.Sli9 

20 6  c  - 


TABLE  III  D 


1957  Acreage  Reserve  Program  Signed  Agreements 
Reported  Through  March  22,  1957 

(Rice) 


State  :  Agreements  :  Acreage  :  Compensation 

:  Signed :  Reserve  :  Obligated 


Alabama . . . .  :  None  :  : 

Arizona . . . . . .  :  None  :  : 

Arkansas  .  ;  1.770  :  53.536  :  $  3.28li.058 

California .  :  777  :  57,933  •*  £,201,0£8 

Florida .  :  £  :  251  :  7,288 

Georgia  .  : _ None  i _ : _ 

Illinois . :  : 

Kansas  .  :  None  :  : 

Kentucky .  : _ None  ; _  : _ _ 

Louisiana  ......  . .... . . .......  :  1, 33$  39,916  i  2,3££,632 

Maryland  .  :  None  :  : 

Mississippi .  : _ 135  ;  12,788  ; _ 770,868 

Missouri . ~  :  23  :  72 6  •  £7,783 

Nevada .  :  None  :  : 

New  Mexico  . :  None  :  : _ 

North  Carolina .  :  1  :  12  :  56£ 

Oklahoma .  :  1  :  l£9  :  7,897 

South  Carolina  .  : _ l£  : _ 897  : _ 26,098 

Tennessee  . .  :  5  :  £32  :  27 ,660 

Texas  . . .  :  £98  :  37,708  :  2,3£7,5l3 

Virginia .  ; None  ; j 


totals  . .  s  £,583  ;  20£,3£8  ;  13,065,£09 
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TABLE  HIE 

1957  Acreage  Reserve  Program  Signed  Agreements 
Reported  Through  March  22,  1957 


Tobacco 


State 

Agreements 

Signed 

Acreage 

Reserve 

Compensation 

Obligated 

A 1 flhama  ........................ 

Plus 

99 

1,77U 

k,9k7 

t  Cured,  Types 

170 

3,330 

8.5U8 

11-lU 

$  32,569 

765,556 
1,891,062 

Florida  . . 

Georgia  . . . 

North  Carolina  . 

South  Carolina  . 

Virginia 

13,802 
2,9  ui 
2.229 

257605 

3,975 

3.989 

5,997,379 

965,029 

957 .9U5  

.  25.792 

L5.617 

10.609.5UQ 

Illinois  . . 

Kentucky  . . . 

Tennessee  . . . 

V ZLr £1112.31 

Fire 

2,236 

1,385 

l.Uoi 

Cured,  Types 

3,086 

1,993 

1.351 

21-23 

U8U,177 

327,316 

219,650 

5.022 

6.U30  :  1.031.1U3 

Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . . . . 

Georgia . . . . . 

10 

U7 

69 

Burley,  Type  - 

5 

31 

31 

31 

1,U00 

7,378 

8,238 

Indiana  . 

Kansas  . . . 

Kentucky  . 

Missouri  **»»*»*••«•*•»*••*••«*■ 

503 

23 
3,831 
...  3hl 

291 

ia 

2,600 

356 

79,52U 

8,90U 

622,127 

88.033 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

South  Carolina  . 

1,007 

685 

3 

U22 

UOO 

1 

130,888 

108,202 

26U 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . . . . . 

Virginia  . . 

West  Virginia  . . 

3,925 

2 

526 

UU6 

2,070 

1 

238 

259 

505,071  ' 

136 

69,632 

72.U91 

Il.l4.l8 

6.7U6 

1,702,288 

Delaware  . 

Maryland  . 

Vl372!im3,  ••••••«••••••••••••*••• 

1,351a- 

.  U3 . 

Maryland,  Type 

5,812 

21 

32 

830,089 

3.05U  . 

T  0*bcll  ••••••••••••••••••••«••• 

1.397 

5.833  . 

833. 1U3 
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TAB IE  III  F 

1957  Acreage  Reserve  Program  Signed  Agreements 
Reported  Through  March  22,  1957 


(Tobacco) 


State 

Agreements 

Signed 

• 

• 

Acreage  :  Compensation 

Reserve  :  Obligated 

Indiana  . . . . 

Kentucky  . . . 

Tennsssee  ........  •»• .... .  ... .... 

Dark 

12 

2,739 

269 

Air  Cured,  Types,  35-36 

6  :  $  985 

1,567  :  2k5,85k 

108  :  18.170 

..  Total  ...  ... .  •  •  ... ...  ... .  .. 

. 3.020 

. 1.681  :  265.009  . 

Virgil 

1.56k 

aia  Sun-Cured,  Type  37 

• 

2.238  ’:  299.083 

Ohio  . 

Pennsylvania  .................. 

Cigar 

130 

.  3 

Filler,  Types  :k2-kk 

371  !  5k,  155  ' 

3  :  . 352  ... 

.  133  .  . 

.  37k  :  . 5k.  507 . 

Connecticut . . 

Massachusetts  . . . . . . . 

Ciga 

873 

2 

ir  Binder,  Type:5l- 

• 

k,102  :  1,328,71k 

.  . 11  :  3.775  .. 

•875 

.. ...  k.,113  I .  1.332. k89 

Connecticut  . . . 

Massachusetts  . . 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

Vermont  ............... ... .......  . 

Cig: 

260 

867 

1 

..  1 

a,r  Binder,  Type: 52 

• 

898  :  285,021 

2,88k  :  961,072 

1  :  279 

6  .  :   2  r  1Q0  ... 

.  Total  . . « «•••«..«• ...... .... ... . 

1.129 

3,789  :  1.2U8.U72.. 

Illinois . . . . . 

Indiana . . . 

Wisconsin 

Cig: 

2k3 

ir  Binder,  Type :5k  , 

:  1 

• 

668  i .  87,17?  : 

.  ..  2k3 

.  668.:  87.179 

Iowa  . 

Minnesota  . . 

Wisconsin  .  •••*•••••  •  *•  •  • 

Cig  t 

1 

39 

1.073 . 

ir  Binder,  Type: 55 

• 

1  :  1 33 

71  :  11,616 

2.126  :  329.871 

1.113 

2.198  :  31lL.620 

All  Types 

51.706 

• 

79.687  :*  17.80k.k73  j 

All  Commodities . . . 

916.672 

• 

20*586.001  *:  58k.873.027  . 
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CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 


Main  Features 

1.  Objective  h  The  purpose  of  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  is  to  assist 
producers  to  reduce  production  of  crops  through  shifting  acreage  to  long- 
range  conservation  uses,  by  sharing  the  cost  of  establishment  of  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  and  making  an  annual  payment  for  keeping  such  acreage  in  the 
conservation  reserve. 

2.  Removing  land  from  production  -  A  producer  who  wishes  to  participate  in 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  must  sign  a  contract  in  which  he  agrees 
to  remove  land  from  the  production  of  crops  and  devote  it  exclusively  to 
conservation  uses.  This  land  is  placed  in  the  conservation  reserve.  The 
producer  may  be  paid  most  of  what  it  costs  to  establish  protective  cover 

or  certain  other  conservation  practices,  or  may  be  furnished  with  materials 
and  services  for  conservation  work  on  the  conservation  reserve.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  also  receives  an  annual  payment  to  compensate  him  for  keeping  the 
land  out  of  production. 

3.  Use  of  land 'in  conservation  reserve  -  A  producer  participating  in  the 
program  agrees,  among  other  things,  (a)  to  establish  and/or  maintain 
protective  cover  (grasses,  legumes,  or  trees),  water  storage,  or  some 
other  approved  conservation  practice  on  designated  acres,  (b)  not  to 
harvest  any  crops  from  these  acres,  except  timber  in  keeping  with  good 
forestry  management,  (c)  not  to  pasture  these  acres  during  the  contract 
period,  and  (d)  to  limit  the  acreage  on  the  farm  of  what  are  called  "soil 
bank  base  crops". 

b,  Duration  of  program  and  length  of  contracts  -  The  program  is  effective 
for  5  calendar  years  from  1956  through  i960.  The  minimum  conservation  re¬ 
serve  contract  is  for  3  years,  the  maximum  10  years,  except  for  tree  cover 
which  may  be  15  years.  Three-year  contracts  apply  only  to  land  on  which 
adequate  protective  cover  exists  and  no  cost-sharing  practices  are  required. 

5.  General  -provisions  -  Among  other  things  (a)  producers  must  be  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  all  acreage  allotments  and  Soil  Bank  corn  base  acreage, 
except  that  if  the  wheat  allotment  is  less  than  15  acres  the  farm  may  not 
have  more  than  15  acres  of  wheat,  and  if  the  peanut  allotment  is  less  than 
1  acre  the  farm  may  have  not  more  than  1  acre  of  peanuts,  (b)  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  have  full  right  to  share  in  benefits,  and  (c)  a  farmer’s 
historical  acreage  for  allotment  purposes  will  be  protected. 

1956  and  1957  Conservation  Reserve  Programs 

1.  Contracts  and  practices  -  On  August  19,  1956,  the  Secretary  announced 
the  requirements  for  participation  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program. 

For  participation  in  the  1956  program,  producers  were  required  to  enter 
into  contracts  on  or  before  November  30,  1957.  For  the  1957  program, 
contracts  must  be  entered  into  on  or  before  April  15,  1957. 

Generally  the  minimum  acreage  that  will  be  accepted  is  5  acres,  but  it 
can  be  only  2  acres  if  trees  are  planted. 
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Contracts  will  be  for  3  years  where  vegetative  cover  is  already  adequate, 
and  for  5  or  10  years  depending  on  the  type  of  practice  to  be  established. 

Violations  of  the  Conservation  Reserve  contract  may  result  in  its  cancel¬ 
lation  and  the  recovery  of  payments  made  under  it.  Willful  grazing  or 
harvesting  is  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $0  percent  of  the  payment 
for  the  year  in  which  it  occurs,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  any  payment 
due  that  year. 

Eligible  practices  to  be  carried  out  under  the  programs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Initial  establishment  of  a  permanent  vegetative  cover  for  soil  pro¬ 
tection  or  as  a  needed  land  use  adjustment. 

2.  Initial  treatment  of  farmland  with  liming  materials,  rock  phosphare, 
or  gypsum  to  permit  the  use  of  legumes  and  grasses  for  soil  improve¬ 
ment  and  protection. 

3.  Initial  establishment  of  a  stand  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  farmland  for 
erosion  control,  watershed  protection,  or  forestry  purposes. 

U.  Constructing  dams,  pits,  or  ponds  as  a  means  of  protecting  vegetative 
cover  and  for  irrigation  water.  (The  use  of  such  water  for  irrigating 
land  other  than  on  the  conservation  reserve  acreage  is  not  permitted 
during  the  period  of  the  contract). 

5.  Establishment  of  vegetative  cover  for  either  winter  or  summer  protec¬ 
tion  from  erosion. 

6.  The  following  practices  are  designed  primarily  to  protect  and  conserve 
wildlife  resources: 

a.  Establishment  and  management  of  cover  specifically  beneficial  to 
wildlife. 

b.  Water  and  marsh  management  to  benefit  fish  and  wildlife. 

c.  Constructing  dams  or  ponds  for  fish. 

2.  Cost  sharing  -  The  maximum  share  of  the  cost  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment-  will  bear  for  carrying  out  an  approved  practice  on  the  conservation 
reserve  acreage  is  80  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  performing  the 
practice,  except  that  (1)  the  practices  for  the  establishment  of  water  and 
marsh  management  to  benefit  fish  and  wildlife  and  constructing  dams  or 
ponds  for  fish  are  on  a  sliding  scale  ranging  from  80  percent  of  the  first 
$62^  to  20  percent  of  the  cost  from  $1,000  to  $l,f>00  and  (2)  the  practice 
for  the  establishment  and  management  of  cover  specifically  beneficial  to 
wildlife  is  based  on  the  cost  of  establishing  vegetative,  tree,  or  shrub 
cover  as  provided  in  other  specified  practices. 

y  ' 

3.  Payments  -  Two  kinds  of  payments  are  made  under  the  Conservation  Reserve 
program.  They  are: 

(a)  A  cost-sharing  payment  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  on  the  land  designated  for  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Reserve.’’1  This  payment,  determined  by  State  and  county  ASC 
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committees,  can  range  up  to  80  percent  of  such  costs*  It  will  be 
made  only  in  case  of  contracts  covering  a  period  of  at  least  9  years. 

(b)  An  annual  payment  on  the  land  put  in  the  Conservation  Reserve.  This 
will  be  a  per-acre  rate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  put  in  the 
Conservation  Reserve.  The  national  average  per-acre  rate  is  $10.00 
for  the  reserve  acreage  representing  a  reduction  in  Soil  Bank  base 
crops.  This  will  vary  among  States  and  counties.  The  annual  payment 
per  acre  will  be  30$  of  the  above  rate  where  the  reserve  acreage 
requires  no  reduction  in  Soil  Bank  base  crops.  Annual  payment  rates 
per  acre  by  States  for  the  1956  and  1957  programs  are  as  follows s 


State  Annual.  Rate 


Alabama 

$8.00 

Arizona 

9*00 

Arkansas 

9.00 

California 

12.00 

Colorado 

8. 00 

Connecticut 

13.00 

Delaware 

12.00 

Florida 

8.00 

Georgia 

8.00 

Idaho 

11.00 

Illinois 

12.00 

Indiana 

12.00 

Iowa 

12.00 

Kansas 

10.00 

Kentucky 

10.00 

Louisiana 

10.00 

Maine 

9.00 

Maryland 

12.00 

Massachusetts 

13.00 

Michigan 

11.00 

Minnesota 

11.00 

Mississippi 

10.00 

Missouri 

9.00 

Montana 

9.00 

State 

Annual  I 

Nebraska 

$9.00 

Nevada 

7.00 

New  Hampshire 

10.00 

New  Jersey 

13.00 

New  Mexico 

8.00 

New  York 

11.00 

North  Carolina 

10.00 

North  Dakota 

9.00 

Ohio 

12.00 

Oklahoma 

9.00 

Oregon 

12.00 

Pennsylvania 

11.00 

Rhode  Island 

12.00 

South  Carolina 

9.00 

South  Dakota 

9.00 

Tennessee 

10.00 

Texas 

10.00 

Utah 

11.00 

Vermont 

10.00 

Virginia 

10.00 

Washington 

13.00 

West  Virginia 

10.00 

Wisconsin 

10.00 

Wyoming 

8,00 

Both  payments  may  be  made  for  the  year  in  which  a  conservation  practice 
is  first  established  if  the  land  has  not  been  grazed  or  cropped  that  year 
The  annual  payment  will  continue  to  be  made  each  year  the  contract  is  in 
effect  and  contract  conditions  are  met.  Total  annual  payments  to  any 
producer,  for  any  year,  and  with  respect  to  all  farms  in  which  he  has  an 
interest,  are  limited  to  $5,000.  Under  certain  conditions,  this  limita¬ 
tion  may  be  increased  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

For  farms  on  which  land  is  entered  in  the  Conservation  Reserve,  County 
ASC  committees  will  establish  a  "farm  Soil  Bank  base."  Briefly,  this 
"base"  is  the  average  acreage  devoted  to  crops,  other  than  hay  and  forage 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  the  two  years  immediately  prior  to  the  year 
the  contract  becomes  effective. 
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Under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Contract  a  farmer  agrees  not  to  produce 
Soil  Bank  base  crops  in  excess  of  his  farm  "base"  less  the  amount  of  land 
placed  in  the  Conservation  Reserve,  He  also  agrees  that  if  any  acreage 
allotment,  or  the  Soil  Bank  corn  base  acreage,  for  the  farm  is  exceeded 
in  any  year  the  contract  is  in  force,  the  farm  is  ineligible  for  Conser¬ 
vation  Reserve  payments.  Land  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  cannot  be 
cropped  or  grazed  while  the  contract  is  in  force,  except  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  may  permit  grazing  under  emergency  conditions. 

U.  Goals  -  The  conservation  reserve  goals  for  the  1956  and  1957  programs 
are  as  follows: 


State 

1956 

1957  s 

State 

1956 

1957 

Alabama 

(1,000 

acres) 

75  to  no 

(1,000 

acres) 

360 

Nebraska 

(1,000 

acres) 

160  to  235 

(1,000 

acres) 

790 

Arizona 

.  10  to  15 

50 

Nevada 

3  to  5 

17 

Arkansas 

85  to  130 

535 

New  Hampshire 

5  to  9 

2k 

California 

ioo  to  i5o 

U95 

New  Jersey 

10  to  15 

50 

Colorado 

130  to  200 

6U0 

New  Mexico 

30  to  bo 

135 

Connecticut 

5  to  9 

27 

New  York 

90  to  135 

U50 

Delaware 

5  to  io 

18 

North  Carolina 

50  to  75 

275 

Florida 

25  to  35 

125 

North  Dakota 

2I4.O  to  360 

1,200 

Georgia 

80  to  120 

390 

Ohio 

100  to  150 

U80 

Idaho 

50  to  75 

265 

Oklahoma 

lbO  to  210 

710 

Illinois 

130  to  200 

680 

Oregon 

50  to  75 

260 

Indiana 

ioo  to  150 

505 

Pennsylvania 

75  to  no 

365 

Iowa 

180  to  270 

900 

Rhode  Island 

1  to  2 

h 

Kansas 

275  to  lOS 

1,385 

So. Carolina 

IjO  to  60 

195 

Kentucky 

115  to  175 

585 

So . Dakota 

125  to  185 

620 

Louisiana 

55  to  85 

280 

Tennessee 

100  to  150 

520 

Maine 

15  to  20 

70 

Texas 

350  to  525 

1,680 

Maryland 

20  to  30 

100 

Utah 

15  to  25 

85 

Massachusetts 

6  to  10 

35 

Vermont 

15  to  20 

70 

Michigan 

100  to  150 

U85 

Virginia 

50  to  75 

260 

Minnesota 

150  to  225 

735 

Washington 

85  to  125 

ii-30 

Mississippi 

70  to  100 

355 

West  Virginia 

20  to  30 

no 

Missouri 

165  to  250 

830 

Wisconsin 

125  to  190 

6b0 

Montana 

150  to  225 

760 

yoming 

25 tonl 

120 

National  Goals  -  1^000  -  6,000  20,000 


5.  Funds  authorized  -  the  program  authorization  for  the  1957  program  is 
for  payment  of  practices  to  be  completed  on  land  placed  under  contract  in 
1957  and  for  the  1957  annual  payment  due  on  contracts  entered  into  in 
1956  and  1957.  The  original  authorizations  were  $300,000,000.  It  is 
expected  that  the  program  will  require  $225,000,000  for  annual  payments 
to  be  made  and  for  practices  completed  in  the  calendar  year  1957.  The 
original  authorizations  for  the  1957  program  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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State 

1956-1957 

Authorization 

State 

1956-1957 

Authorization 

Alabama 

$  6,037,000 

Nebraska 

$  9,571,000 

Arizona 

556,000 

Nevada 

172,000 

Arkansas 

7,160,000 

New  Hampshire 

582,000 

California 

6,777,000 

New  Jersey 

1,052,000 

Colorado 

6,237,000 

-x-New  Mexico 

1,262,000  . 

Connecticut 

589,000 

New  York 

9,258,000 

Delaware 

383,000 

North  Carolina 

5,953,000 

Florida 

2,119,000 

North  Dakota 

12,970,000  . 

Georgia 

7,522,000 

Ohio 

9,257,000  . 

Idaho 

2,902,000 

Oklahoma 

8,809,000 

Illinois 

12,569,000 

Oregon 

3,075,000 

Indiana 

9,602,000 

Pennsylvania 

7,265,000 

Iowa 

15,850,000 

Rhode  Island 

87,000 

Kansas 

15,507,000 

South  Carolina 

3,525,000 

Kentucky 

10,516,000 

•x-South  Dakota 

6,8!t2,000 

Louisiana 

5,038,000 

Tennessee 

9,88U, 000 

Maine 

1,525,000 

-x-Texas 

21,667,000 

Maryland 

2,157,000 

Utah 

1,055,000 

Massachusetts 

751,000 

Vermont 

1,527,000 

Michigan 

8,929,000 

Virginia 

5,102,000 

Minnesota 

11,271,000 

Washington 

5,U6i,ooo 

Mississippi 

6,311,000 

West  Virginia 

2,089,000 

Missouri 

13,865,000 

Wisconsin 

12,162,000 

Montana 

7,561,000 

Wyoming 

1.075,000 

$300,000,000 

6.  Program  progress  -  The  Soil  Bank  Act,  approved  May  28,  1956,  did  not 
become  available  until  late  in  the  1956  planting  season.  Farmers  had  only 
limited  opportunities  to  use  the  program  the  first  year.  The  participation 
in  1956  is  encouraging.  The  progr  ss  report  as  of  December  31,  1956  on  the 
1956  program  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 

*  Authorizations  for  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas  were  later  in¬ 
creased  to  $9,500,000,  $9,123,000  and  $28,889,000. 
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1956  Conservation  '-eserve  Program 
Preliminary  ’ro, cress  report  through  December  31,  1956 


State 

and 

Region 

Ret  number 

of  partici¬ 
pating 
farms 

Total 

acreage 

earning 

annual 

payment 

Total 

annual 

payment 

Amount  of 
practice 
payments 

iotal 

payments 

■ ' aine 

216 

0  6,1,72 

0  35,318 

b  11,083 

h6,h01 

?T.  H. 

6 

106 

353 

0 

353 

vt. 

?9 

589 

1,991 

6,118 

8,109 

-ass* 

h 

10h 

8)j5 

0 

3U5 

R.  I. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Conn. 

• 

- 

N.  Y. 

).<30 

12,hh7 

107,055 

5,106 

112,161 

J. 

2h 

883 

8,553 

0 

8,553 

Pa. 

61 

1,679 

16,681 

1,515 

18,195 

A  •  Atl  • 

770 

22,280 

170,786“ 

23,82!” 

“198,607 

Ohio 

121 

37W 

27,309 

5,hh0 

32789 

Tnd. 

58 

1,5U6 

13,ll'l 

»4,258 

17,399 

Ill. 

lh 

502 

h,700 

1,156 

5,856 

1  ich. 

h65 

lh, P87 

89,952 

0 

89,95? 

T;isc. 

520 

15,235 

123,0). 3 

0 

123,01,3 

Minn. 

359 

13,325 

128,33)! 

0 

128,335 

T  ova 

Pi 

2,221 

23,605 

0 

23,605 

Mo. 

150 

5,081 

35,608 

17,260 

52,868 

N.  Dak. 

56 

1,635 

15,578 

9,620 

25,198 

S.  Dak. 

272 

18,171 

1).  1,1.10 

15,667 

157,077 

Mebr. 

l61i 

7,005 

55,61? 

3,373 

58,985 

Mans. 

h06 

32,750 

308,867 

2,595 

311,1.62 

*'  •  Gent. 

2,656 

115,91a  " 

967,159 

B9,W 

1,026,5® 

Del. 

3 

51 ! 

0 

526 

Md. 

62 

1,909 

20,658 

0 

20,658 

Va. 

h2 

l,03h 

8,591 

I47 

8,638 

1  .  va. 

11 

163 

80h 

327 

1,131 

!J.  C. 

198 

3,927 

38,101 

L5,5l8 

83,619 

s.  c. 

M.7 

13,722 

121,87? 

12,371 

135,253 

Ga. 

l,39)i 

60,l5h 

573,696 

278,30? 

751,998 

^la. 

225 

12,180 

90,975 

35,293 

125,268 

3.  Atl. 

2738? 

93,ll'3 

755,223 

37078^8 

1,126,081 

Ky. 

69 

1,977 

i5,)-o6 

“87W“ 

2I77I5T 

Tenn. 

I5h 

3,380 

29,559 

hO, 219 

69,758 

Ala. 

5?3 

8,110 

61,381 

58,hl2 

119,793 

Miss. 

156 

5,35s 

53,092 

21,h0h 

7).,L96 

Ark. 

172 

7,173 

51'., 076 

18,319 

72,395 

La. 

76 

2,172 

15,618 

3,732 

19,350 

Okla. 

1>?79 

95,275 

8)40,)j33 

33,206 

873,639 

Tex. 

5,679 

595, US9 

5,617,091 

20,h08 

5,637,599 

S.  Cent. 

~*7oo8 

717,923 

6,686, 6)46 

20K7HU7 

“77891,093 

1  i  ont. 

20 

1,770 

TIBBS' 

1,383 

187269 

Idaho 

)-9 

10,582 

83,852 

6)4,312 

Ih8,l5h 

Continued 
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1°56  Conservation  deserve '  Program  -  Continued 
Preliminary  Progress  Keoort  Through  December  31*  1956 


c>tate 

and 

Region 

Net  nnnber 
of  partici¬ 
pating 
farms 

Total 

acreage 

earning 

annual 

payment 

Total 

annual 

payment 

Mount  of 
practice 
payment 

Total 

payments 

Ty0. 

5 

628 

k)  5,o?5 

&  0 

5,025 

Colo. 

753 

1U8,69U 

1,022,603 

3,153  : 

1,030,756 

ft.  M  ex. 

1,630 

311,700 

2,5K7,631 

0 

2,5!i7,631 

Ariz. 

«• 

- 

- 

• 

•* 

Utah. 

130 

15,81*2 

11*8,099 

22,833 

170,932 

Uev. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

T  ash. 

20 

1,01*2 

11,638 

69  6 

12,331* 

Greg. 

15 

1,350 

11,912 

6,226 

18,138 

Calif. 

8 

767 

8,059 

22,075 

30,13li 

dest. 

2,63m 

192,375” 

3,T557695~ 

1257373" 

3,9317373 

Total 

it^t 

1,  Kid,  662 

12,)i35, 509 

““781)7173 

13,219,632"“ 

The  closing  date  for  entering  into  an  agreement  under  the  1957  or o gram  is 
April  15,  1957*  The  progress  report  as  of  February  15,  1957  is  shonn  in 
following  Table  V» 
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1957  Conservation  Reserve  Program  Progress  Report 
through  March  15,  1957 


rA3i'-:  v 


State 

and 

region 

Contracts 
in  effect 
as  of 
report 
date 

Total 

acres 

Estimated 

annual 

payment 

Fstimated 

practice 

paynent 

for 

1957 

practices 

estimated.  tota 
1957  obliga¬ 
tions  on 
contracts  in 
effect  as  of 
report  date 

lumber 

Acres 

Collars 

Collars 

Dollars 

7  aine 

385 

11,283 

55,076 

136,61.3 

191,719 

N.  H. 

18 

201 

701 

3,165 

3,866 

vt. 

85 

1,533 

h,9?5 

28,278 

33,203 

Pass* 

P  T 

b 

109 

1,036 

2  ,  ObO 

3,076 

.1  • 

Conn. 

2 

30 

351. 

bQO 

751. 

N.  Y. 

i,io5 

37,828 

318,326 

616, U37 

93b, 7631 

N.  J. 

70 

2,72? 

28,957 

28,595 

57,552 

Pa. 

Mj.3 

12,5b6 

115,189 

65,bl6 

180,605 

N.  Atl. 

2,11? 

6372 Tf 

52b, 56b 

8Bb,97h 

~T7!Io5753S" 

Ohio 

371 

11,231 

112,093 

BJJoS' 

197,399 

Tnd. 

308 

9,185 

86,090 

113,673 

199,763 

Ill. 

156 

5,328 

60,223 

l?b,?73 

18b, b9 6 

Mich. 

1,373 

53,b38 

397,736 

350, 5b0 

7b.8,276 

'Tisc. 

2,612 

102,339 

891,653 

977,752 

l,869,b05 

?"inn. 

!t,li57 

316,11.7 

2,995,810 

1,633,122 

b, 628,932 

loT-’a 

55b 

23,896 

2b2,722 

198,1.5). 

bbl, 176 

^to. 

1,272 

b?,107 

395,617 

1,250,000 

1,6b  5, 617 

Iv.  Oak. 

2,169 

287,960 

2,8bb,01? 

1,629,86b 

b,b73,876 

S.  Oak. 

3,21.5 

377,127 

3,099,)i95 

2,971,125 

6,070,620 

Nebr. 

530 

39,716 

250,836 

167,609 

hl8,bb5 

Kans. 

1,590 

lib.,  671 

1,097,1?? 

890,000 

1,987,122 

O.  Cent. 

18,637 

1,388,1.9$" 

T?,b73,l'09 

10,391,718:  22, 865,127  i 

Oel. 

19 

729 

7735IT 

10,000 

17,65b1 

Md. 

22k 

8,318 

88, b6? 

93,028 

181, b90 

va. 

158 

3,b6b 

28,038 

1.0,695 

68,733 

*•.  va. 

36 

5b8 

3,b>>9 

b,2l6 

7,665 

V  P 

w  u  • 

1,076 

23,560 

225,135 

355,633 

580,769 

s.  c. 

2,221. 

83,382 

737,962 

761,792 

1,1.99,751. 

Ga* 

3,971 

182,812 

l,k25,108 

1,701, bbl 

3,126,51.9 

Fla. 

790 

5H,o5o 

399,673 

b37,866 

837,539 

S.  Atl. 

87W~ 

“  356,863 

2,9l5,b82 

3,b0b,671 

6,320,153 

Ky. 

“T7T“ 

“  i5,6or 

127,375" 

22J^IH 

332721<T 

Tenn. 

1,100 

32,953 

301, b02 

793,11.7 

1,09b ,5b9 

Ala. 

1,38? 

38,539 

297, bbb 

b01,796 

699, 2b0 

Miss. 

7ii? 

26,667 

263,538 

330,227 

593,765 

Ark. 

88b 

37,268 

300,028 

3b 6, 006 

6b6,03b 

La. 

288 

10,050 

68,391. 

65,315 

133,709 

Okla. 

3,005 

202,  b9  3 

I,781.,li55 

1,139,160 

2,923,615 

Tex. 

lb,bb3 

1,587,511 

15,263,995 

10,177,9h0 

25,W.1,93S 

S.  Cent. 

22,315 

i,95i7iiT 

“TB7Il0o763i 

13,b78,b32 

31,W7o63 

Continued 
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1°57  Conservation  Reserve  Program  Progress  Report 
Through  E arch  15,  1957  -  Continued 


State 

and 

region 

Contracts 
in  effect 
as  of 
report 
date 

Total 

acres 

Estimated 

annual 

payment 

Estimated 

practice 

payment 

for 

1957 

practices 

Estimated  total 

1957  obliga¬ 
tions  on 
contracts  in 
effect  as  of 
report  date 

Number 

Acres 

Collars 

Collars 

Dollars 

Kont. 

2U7 

1-0,529 

339,831 

2li7,001 

~5S37332 

Idaho 

115 

25, hit? 

199,169 

120,598 

319,767 

%o. 

93 

l!t,lU7 

98,585 

55,Uii9 

15M3U 

Colo* 

1,276 

2hlt,656 

1,730,!i69 

l,23h,172 

2,96)i.,61|l 

N.  hex. 

2,63? 

577,262 

1,703, 353 

1,981,790 

6,685,lh3 

Ari  z* 

18 

2,130 

29,166 

17,12li 

U6, 290 

Utah 

327 

60,!j.35 

536,359 

393,387 

929,71 16 

Nev. 

- 

• 

- 

’ash* 

72 

6,229 

65,726 

5)i,66l* 

120,387 

Oreg. 

1J|8 

12,923 

132,827 

188,!|82 

321,309 

Calif. 

97 

1S,3U8 

162,83Ji 

229,693 

392,527 

Brest. 

570%- 

1,000,  nil 

7,998,319 

li,  $22,357 

12, 520, 6? 6 

U.  S. 

$6,587 

li,762,«UO 

Jj2,318,I|05 

32,678,152 

7li,  996,557 
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COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 


Summary  of  Appropriations ,  1957  and  Estimate a,  19 $8  a/ 


Item 

Appropriated, 

1957 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1958 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Acreage  allotment  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  . 

$40,963,000 

$43,000,000 

+$2,037,000 

Sugar  Act  program  . 

€7,600,000 

72,200,000 

+  4 , 600 , 000 

Total  direct  annual  appro¬ 
priations  or  estimates  . 

108,563,000 

115,200,000 

+  6,637,000 

a /  Excludes  administrative  expense  authorization  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation , 
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ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 


Purpose  Statement 


This  appropriation  provides  funds  to  carry  out  acreage  allotment  and 
marketing  quota  programs  authorized  by  Title  HI  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended* 

These  programs  are  designed  to  keep  the  production  and  marketing  of 
basic  commodities  in  line  with  demand  in  order  to  give  each  farmer  a 
fair  share  of  the  available  market  and  the  total  production. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  (in  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn  allotment 
for  commercial  producing  area)  is  set  at  a  level  which,  based  upon 
normal  or  average  yield,  will  result  in  ample  production  for  domestic 
consumption,  exports,  and  adequate  reserves.  The  total  acreage  is 
divided  among  States  or  counties  on  the  basis  of  production  history  for 
a  specified  number  of  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment 
is  determined,  with  adjustments  for  production  trends,  abnormal  weather 
and  production  conditions,  previous  allotments,  and  other  factors. 

State  or  county  allotments  are  apportioned  among  eligible  farms.  Acre¬ 
age  allotments,  unless  implemented  by  marketing  quotas,  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  an  enforced  limitation  on  production.  However,  when  acreage 
allotments  are  in  effect  for  any  basic  commodity,  compliance  therewith 
is  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Marketing  quotas  must  be  proclaimed  for  tobacco  xdien  the  total  supply 
exceeds  the  reserve  supply  level  or  if  quotas  were  proclaimed  for  the 
kind  of  tobacco  in  the  immediately  preceding  year  unless  quotas  have 
been  disapproved  in  three  successive  years  subsequent  to  1952.  In 
this  event  a  national  marketing  quota  would  not  be  proclaimed  for  any 
marketing  year  within  the  three-year  period  for  which  quotas  were  dis¬ 
approved,  urJ.es s  prior  to  November  10  of  the  marketing  year,  one-fourth 
or  more  of  the  farmers  petition  the  Secretary  to  proclaim  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  each  of  the  next  three  succeeding  marketing  years. 
Marketing  quotas  must  be  proclaimed  for  peanuts  each  calendar  year 
regardless  of  the  supply  situation;  for  upland  cotton  when  the  total 
supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply,  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  when  the 
total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  bjr  more  than  8  percent,  and  for 
wheat,  and  rice  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by  20 
and  10  percent,  respectively*  Marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  do  not  apply  to  corn. 

Quotas  do  not  become  effective  unless  at  least  two-thirds  of  eligible 
farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  approve  quotas.  Quotas  may  be  increased 
or  suspended  under  certain  demand  and  supply  conditions,  in  the 
interest  of  consumers,  or  in  national  emergencies. 


Estimated 

Available, 

1957 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1958 


Appropriated  funds 


ftlll,  200,000 


$U3, 000,000 
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(a)  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas 

$kl,  200,000 

«...  *  *  L 

-237,000 

Uo, 963,000 

1^3,000,000 

+2,037,000 

. .  17  '  — « 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1958 

To  increase  salaries  of  county  office  employees  to  a 
level  equal  to  that  of  Federal  employees  and  employees 
of  private  concerns  in  comparable  work  (second  year  of 

a  three-year  program)  . .  +2,285,000 

Contribution  to  retirement  fund  pursuant  to  Public 

Law  85k  . . . . . . . . .  +291,000 

Decrease  due  to  savings  under  this  appropriation  because 
some  operations  at  the  local  level  (such  as  measurement 
of  farm  acreage)  can  be  done  concurrently  for  this 
program  and  for  the  Soil  Bank  Program,  with  a  resultant 
smaller  expense  to  each  program  . . .  -539,000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Appropriation  Ac t ,  1957  •  •  . . . . . . . 

Activities  transferred  in  the  1958  estimates  to  "Market¬ 
ing  Research  and  Service,  Agricultural , Marks  ting  Service" 

for  special  statistics  for  basic  commodities . ••..... 

Base  for  1958  . . . . . . . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  . . . . . . . 

Increase  . 


: 

Increase 

Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 

Costs 

(P,L.  85k) 

Other 

1958 

(estimated) 

Acreage  allotments 
and  marketing 
quotas  . . 

338,900,53k 

17,172 

3k0,963,000 

j 

+$291,000 

1 

[+291,000] 

+$l,7k6,000(L) 

r-  -i 

3k3,000,000 

[291,000] 

Unobligated  balance 
Total  retirement 
costs  (P,L.  85k)  •• 

Total  available  or 
estimate  . . . 

38,917,706 

ko, 963,000 

+291,0000 

+I,7k6,000 

k3, 000 ,000 

Transfer  in  1958 
estimate  to  "Mar¬ 
keting  Research  and 
Service,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing 
Service"  . . 

232,29k 

237,000 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  0 .....  • 

i  1  7l  '  • 

39,150,000 

kl, 200, 000 

- 
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BASIS  FOR  1958  ESTIMATE 


The  1958  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  on  the  1957  and  1958  crops  of  tobacco, 
peanuts,  cotton,  and  rice;  that  acreage  allotments  will  be  in  effect  on 
corn,  and  that  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect 
on  the  1959  crop  of  wheat,  Work  in  1958  will  consist  of  the  following; 

Tobacco*  Completing  measurement  of  the  1957  crop,  measuring  approximately 
I4.8  percent  of  the  1958  acreage,  collecting  and  compiling  basic  data, 
establishing  acreage  allotments,  preparing  and  mailing  notices,  handling 
appeals,  holding  referendums  on  fire-cured  and  dark  air- cured  tobaccos 
to  determine  whether  farmers  favor  quotas  for  three  years  beginning  with 
the  1958  marketing  year,  and  administering  quotas  on  the  1956  and  1957 
crops* 

Peanuts,  Completing  measurement  of  the  1957  crop,  measuring  approximately 
5k  percent  of  the  1958  acreage,  collecting  and  compiling  basic  data, 
establishing  acreage  allotments,  preparing  and  mailing  notices,  handling 
appeals,  and  administering  quotas  on  the  1956  and  1957  crops. 

Wheat o  Completing  measurement  of  the  1957  crop  measuring  approximately 
9%  percent  of  the  1958  crop,  collecting  and  compiling  basic  data,  estab¬ 
lishing  acreage  allotments,  preparing  and  mailing  notices,  handling  appeals, 
holding  a  referendum  to  determine  whether  farmers  favor  quotas  for  the 
1958  crop,  performing  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  a  1959-crop 
program,  and  administering  quotas  on  the  1956  and  1957  crops. 

Cotton,  Completing  measurement  of  the  1957  crop,  measuring  approximately 
65  percent  of  the  1958  acreage,  collecting  and  compiling  basic  data, 
establishing  acreage  allotments,  preparing  and  mailing  notices,  handling 
appeals,  holding  a  referendum  to  determine  whether  farmers  favor  quotas 
for  the  1958  crop,  and  administering  quotas  on  the  1956  and  1957  crops. 

Corn,  Measuring  approximately  U6  percent  of  the  1957  crop  and  19  percent 
of  the  1958  acreage,  collecting  and  compiling  basic  data,  establishing 
acreage  allotments,  and  preparing  and  mailing  notices. 

Rice,  Completing  measurement  of  the  1957  crop,  measuring  approximately 
I4.3”  percent  of  the  1958  acreage,  collecting  and  compiling  basic  data, 
establishing  acreage  allotments,  preparing  and  mailing  notices,  handling 
appeals,  holding  a  referendum  to  determine  whether  farmers  favor  quotas 
for  the  1958  crop,  and  administering  quotas  on  the  1956  and  1957  crops. 

(1)  A  net  increase  of  $1,7U6,000  composed  of  an  increase  of  $2,285,000 
for  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  county  committee  pay- 
costs  and  a  reduction  of  $539>O00  in  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  county  committee  expenses. 

(a)  The  increase  of  $2*285*000  represents  this  appropriations  share 

of  the  second  year1 3  cost  of  a  three-year  program  to  improve  the 

effectiveness  of  county  committee  operations  by  increasing  salaries 

of  county  office  employees  to  a  level  at  least  commensurate  with  their 
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responsibilities  and  competitive  with  those  paid  by  Federal  agencies 
and  private  industry  in  the  same  area.  A  detailed  statement  with 
respect  to  these  pay  increases  is  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

(b)  The  decrease  of  $539,000  is  possible  since  some  of  the  work  on 
Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Programs  and  the  Acreage  Reserve 
Program  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  can  be  performed  simultaneously.  For 

example,  measurement  of  a  farm  to  determine  compliance  'with  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  a  commodity  may  in  some  cases  be  done  at  the  same 
time  the  designated  acreage  reserve  is  being  measured  Tinder  the 
Acreage  Reserve  Program,  thus  resulting  in  savings  of  travel  time  and 
expense  to  both  programs. 


PAY  INCREASES  FOR  ASC  COUNTY  COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 
Review  of  Plan 

In  response  to  a  request  made  by  the  Department  in  the  fiscal  year  1957 
Budget,  the  Congress  approved  a  plan  for  a  three-year  schedule  to  increase 
the  rates  of  pay  for  county  committee  employees  to  a  level  at  least  reason¬ 
ably  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities  and  comparable  to  and 
competitive  with  those  paid  by  Federal  agencies  or  by  private  employers  in 
the  same  area®  The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
county  office  operations  by  providing  the  means  with  which  they  may  employ 
and  retain  better  qualified  personnel.  The  total  costs  as  estimated  in 
the  1957  Budget  were  approximately  $18,000,000  and  contemplated  increments 
of  about  $6,000,000  each  year  for  three  successive  years. 

County  Office  Managers  -  New  procedures  for  county  office  manager  reclassi¬ 
fication  under  the  revised  county  office  job  reclassification  and  pay  plan 
were  issued  in  June  1956.  Reclassification  of  county  office  managers  was 
largely  completed  by  September  1,  1956.  Features  of  the  new  plan  for 
county  office  managers  are  stronger  qualifications,  work  analysis  and  job 
evaluation,  and  corresponding  increases  in  the  pay  scales. 

The  previous  pay  scale  provided  ten  grades  from  grade  0M-1  with  a  salary 
range  from  $2,300  to  $2,780  per  annum  to  grade  011-10  with  a  salary  range 
from  $5,000  to  $5,720.  The  current  pay  scale  provides  four  grades  from 
grade  C0-7  with  a  salary  range  from  $3,330  to  $5,285  per  annum,  including 
21  regular  and  9  longevity  steps  to  grade  C0-10  with  a  salary  range  from 
$6,ij.00  to  $7,615  per  annum  including  7  regular  and  3  longevity  steps. 

Qualifications  previously  required  for  office  manager  positions  were  two 
years  of  farm  experience  or  the  equivalent  in  agricultural  training  or 
experience  in  agricultural  organizations  including  ASC  county  offices,  two 
years  of  high  school  for  the  first  5  grades,  graduation  from  high  school 
for  grades  6  to  10$  18  months'  experience  in  an  ASC  county  office  for 
grades  1  to  5,  and  21+  months'  for  grades  6  to  10.  Field  work  or  office 
work  for  other  agricultural  agencies  could  be  substituted  three  months  for 
two,  and  college  education  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  or  business  admin¬ 
istration  could  be  substituted  two  months  for  one.  Age  limits  were  19  to 
65.  Other  requirements  were  good  character  and  temperament  and  personality 
suitable  for  dealing  with  farmers,  businessmen,  and  others. 
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Qualifications  presently  required  are  as  follows: 
Minimum  length  of  experience  required 


Grade 

Salary  Range 

Total 
years  of 
experience 

Minimum  re¬ 
quired  Type  A 
experience 

Maximum 
Type  B 
experience 

C0-10 

$6U00-$76l5 

6 

3 

3 

C0-9 

I860-  7155 

5 

2 

3 

C0-8 

U050-  6165 

h 

1 

3 

C0-7 

3330-  5285 

3 

1 

2 

Type  A  experience  - 

Experience  as  employee  in  operational  phases  of 
Experience  as  ASC  State  or  county  corrmitteeman. 

Experience  as  a  county  office  manager  trainee  2 

Type  B  experience  - 

1.  Practical  farm  experience, 

2,  Experience  as  manager  or  employee  of  local  business  dealing 
mainly  or  extensively  with  farmers. 

College  education  with  specialization  in  farming,  business  or  public 
administration,  or  accounting  or  statistics  may  be  substituted  for  type 
A  and/or  B  experience  at  the  ratio  of  1  year  to  9  months  not  to  exceed 
3  years  of  experience.  Graduation  from  high  school  or  equivalent  is  a 
prerequisite  for  all  grades. 

Age  limits,  requirement  of  U,  S,  citizenship,  character,  temperament  and 
personality  are  unchanged. 

The  present  plan  also  includes  a  work  analysis  procedure  which  measures 
the  workload  of  each  county  office  and  expresses  it  numerically.  By  the 
use  of  a  job  evaluation  scale  which  relates  workload  numbers  to  grades, 
the  workload  of  each  county  office  is  used  to  determine  the  CO  grade  of 
the  county  office  manager. 

County  Office  Employees  -  New  procedures  for  reclassification  of  county- 
office  subordinate  positions,  except  field  positions  under  the  revised 
county  office  job  classification  and  pay  plan  were  issued  in  August  1956, 
Based  on  these  new  procedures,  the  State  ASC  offices  have  proposed  the 
initial  reclassifications  and  they  were  authorized  to  proceed  to  make  the 
proposed  reclassifications  effective  January  1,  1957,  Features  of  this 
plan  are  similar  to  those  of  the  plan  for  reclassification  of  county 
office  managers,  except  that  no  workload  analysis  is  involved. 

The  previous  pay  scale  for  county  office  employees  provided  eight  grades 
from  grade  0E-1  with  a  salary  range  from  $1,880  to  $2,21*0  to  grade  0E-8 
with  a  salary  range  from  $3,1*00  to  $3,880.  The  current  pay  scale  provides 
eight  grades  from  grade  CO-1  with  a  salary  range  from  $2,100  to  $3,325 
including  21  regular  and  9  longevity  steps  to  grade  C0-8  with  a  salary 
range  from  $l*,050  to  $6,165  including  an  equal  number  of  steps. 


farm  programs, 
months  for  1, 
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Qualifications  previously  required  for  subordinate  positions  were*  U0  S0 
citizenship 5  age  1.6  to  60  for  grades  1  to  k*  18  to  60  for  grades  5  to  8; 

2  years  of  high  school j  12  months*  experience  in  ASC  county  office  for 
grades  5  to  8  with  possible  substitution  of  3  months  of  other  office  work 
for  2  months  in  county  office  experience*  or  2  months  of  college  training 
in  agriculture  or  business  for  one  month  of  county  office  experience; 
good  character  and  temperament  and  personality  suitable  for  dealing  with 
farmers  and  others 0 


Qualifications  presently  required  are  U6  S,  citizenship ;  age  16  to  60; 
graduation  from  high  school;  good  character*  temperament  and  personality 
suitable  for  dealing  with  farmers;  ability  to  use  office  machines  or  other 
special  skills  and  minimum  experience  as  outlined  below i 


Total 

Minimum  re- 

Maximum 

years  cf 

quired  Type  A 

Type  B 

C-rado 

Salary  Range 

experience 

experience 

experience 

C0-8 

$k050  -  $6163 

k 

'  >»  - 
-*-2 

pi 

il 

i| 

C0-7 

3330  -  9285 

3 

00^6 

3110  -  k700 

2-A 

<-2 

1 

co~5 

2900  -  kk5o 

2 

1 

1 

C0-k 

2700  -  1+200 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

C0-3 

2550  -  3820 

0 

C0-2 

2300  -  3565 

0 

— 

— 

C0-1 

2100  -  3325 

0 

— 

— 

Typo  A  and  type  B  experience  is  similar  to  that  described  for  county  office 
managers  and  it  is  further  specifically  defined  for  certain  positions  such 
as  chief  clerk*  general  clerk*  program  clerk*  administrative  clerk*  plani- 
meter  operator*  etec  Education  above  high  school  level  may  be  substituted 
for  experience  to  some  extent. 

County  Field  Employees  -  The  last  part  of  the  over-all  plan  involves  the 
need  for  a  detailed  review  and  analysis  of  qualifications*  workload*  job 
evaluation*  pay  scales  of  county  field  employees  and  the  development  of 
appropriate  recommendations 0  The  classification  and  pay  problems  in 
connection  with  this  group  are  inherently  different  from  those  of  county 
office  managers  or  office  employees.  Most  field  employees  are  employed 
on  a  seasonal  basis  with  no  assurance  of  employment  over  extended  periods 
of  time.  Recruitment  is  necessarily  restricted  to  local  manpower  resources* 
which  may  be  plentiful  in  one  area  and  scarce  in  another 0  Considerable 
flexibility  in  both  standards  and  pay  rates  must  therefore.be  a  part  of 
any  plan  developed,  This  phase  of  the  plan*  which  has  not  yet  been 
developed*  will  require  unusually  careful  study  before  a  final  plan  is 
adopted. 

Under  the  present  regulations*  the  county  office  manager  employs  necessary 
field  personneljbased  on  qualification  standards  furnished  by  each  ASC 
State  Office,  There  are  four  grades  established*  ranging  from  FE-1  with 
a  minimum  of  $8,00  per  day  to  a  maximum  of  $9.00  per  day*  to  FE-k*  with 
a  minimum  of  $13*00  per  day  to  a  maximum  of  $17,00  per  day.  On  this  basis* 
the  salary  of  the  lowest  paid  field  employee  is  set  at  an  annual  rate  of 


$>6lO  below  the  en  trance  salary  of  to  e  lowest  clerical  worker  in  the 
classified  Civil  -Service,  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  10,532 
man-years  of  field  personnel  employed  in  the  fiscal  year  1957. 

Changes  in  Total  Estimate  -*  The  enactment  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  and  the 
assignment  of  responsibility  for  its  administration  primarily  through  the 
ASC  county  committees  has  necessitated  a  substantial  revision  of  total 
costs  over  the  3-  year  period.  Based  on  the  estimated  workload  required, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Soil  Bank  Program  will  require  16,395  man-years 
out  of  a  total  of  39,213  required  in  the  county  offices.  This  estimate 
is  subject  to  adjustment  since  it  was  developed  in  a  large  part  from  unit 
costs  and  manpower  required  on  acreage  allotment  programs.  Soil  Bank 
experience  to  date  is  very  limited  and  is  not  representative  of  future 
requirements.  In  view  of  the  additional  personnel  required  for  Soil 
Bank  activities  it  is  necessary  that  Soil  Bank  funds  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  county  psy  increase  costs.  Following  is  the  estimate  of  in¬ 
creased  requirements  from  each  appropriation  which  advances  funds  to,  or 
reimburses,  "Local  Administration,  Section  333,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  19385  Agriculture" ,  for  tie  revised  3-year  programs 


Fiscal 

V, 


Fiscal  s  Fiscal  ; 

Lear  1  Year  :  lear  ; 

1957  s  1958  %  1959  : 

(Available)!  (Estimated);  (Estimated); 


Total 


Agricultural  Conservations  ;  %  2 

Program. ..  ooc « . .. .s$l,U38,OOOs$l,U38,OOOs$l,U38,OOOs  $6,3lU,000 
A  gri  cul.  tu  ral.  A  d j  us  tment 


Pro  gram 

Sugar  Program,  „ .  e . . . » . ,  • . 
Soil  Bank  Program. 

CCC  Programs „ . 

Other c 


f>  ©  ©  »  •  ©  < 


ft  c  c  -s  o  r  o  o  •>  O 


oooc«oeonoe«c9a  o 

Total, 


-c  O  9  o  «  3  o 


2,085,00 0:  2,285,000; 

65,52 0;  45,520; 

3,416,859;  3,638,633: 
1, 81+9  ,  186 :  1,349,185; 
530,605;  655*165: 

9 , 36573^HSI ESSU 


2,185,000;  6,555,000 

65,520;  136,560 

3,177,069s  10,032,561 
1,869,136;  5,567,552 
655,165;  1,661 , 095.. 

9,169.898;  28,026.768 


2  Average;  Proposed  ; 

;  Salary  ;  Average  Salary  :  Federal 

_ _  ;  1956  ;  1957  ;  '1958  s  19FT~lGra~de ;  Rate 

County  office  manager., oe;  $3,900  2  06,60 3  :  157660  ;GS-9  :$5,640 

Office  employees. ...... . . ;  2,661  ;  2,776  ;  2,975  :  3,175  ;GS-3  :  3,175 

Field  employees . ... „ .... . ;  2S858  :  3^133  2  3,631  ;  3,6?0  ;GS~5  2  3,670 

Average . . 27756  2  5,016  ;  3,2?6~7  3,671  ; — »  §  ~ 

(2)  An  increase  of  $291,000  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 
Public  Law£367"apn  IB  cable  ~to  the  base  for  195&T  A  full  explanation  of 
retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Explanatory  Notes. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscore^  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 
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For  necessary  expenses  to  formulate  and  carry  out  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393),  [$1*1,200,000]  $U3,0  X),000,'  of 
1  which  not  more  than  [$6,314-3,100]  $63380,100  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  appropriation  account  "Administrative  expenses, 
section  392,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938" » 

The  proposed  change  increases  the  amount  which  may  be  transferred  to  the 
appropriation  account  "Administrative  expenses,  section  392,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938",  from  $6,3U3,100  to  $6,380,100.  The  net  increase 
of  $37,000  is  composed  of  an  increase  of  $27U,000  for  retirement  costs 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  854,  and  a  decrease  of  $237,000  which  represents 
a  proposed  transfer  in  the  1958  estimates  to  the  appropriation  "Marketing 
research  and  service.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service"  for  crop  estimates 
data. 


. 


' 

■■  ■  3  '■  ■  ■  . 
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STATUS  OF  FROGRJM 


Acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  have  been  announced  for 
the  1957  crops  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  peanuts,  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice. 

In  a  referendum  held  December  11,  1956,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting  voted  in  favor  of  base  acreages  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 
Acreage  allotments  therefore  will  continue  in  effect. 

TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AMD  MARKETING  QUOTAS  (953  counties) 

The  .marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural.:. Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
as  amended,  treat  each  kind. of  tobacco  as  if  it  were  a  separate  commodity 
Quotas  must  be  proclaimed,,  whenever  the  total  supply....  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  exceeds  the  reserve  supply  level.  Regardless  of  the 
supply  situation,  however,  a  quota  must  be  proclaimed  for  each  kind  of 
tobacco  for  which  a  ouota  was  proclaimed  in  the  preceding  year  and  for 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  for  each  marketing  year  for  which  a  quota  is 
proclaimed  for.  fire-cured  tobacco. 

The  marketing  quota  proclamation  specifies  in  pounds  of  tobacco  the 
quantity  which  may  be  marketed  during  the  next  following  marketing  year. 
It  is  an  amount  which  will  make  available  for  marketing  during  that  year, 
a  supply  equal  to  the  reserve  supply  level®'  The  poundage  quotas  are  con¬ 
verted  to  acreage  allotments  on  the  basis  of* average  yields ? during! the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  .the 
quotas  are  proclaimed®  Quotas  proclaimed  for  1956  and  .1957.  are  as 
follows:  •  • 


•  Kind  of  tobacco 

Number  of  pounds 

1957  1956 

Approx.  No. 
1957 

of  Acres 
1956 

(1,'OQQ  lbs. '<h  ... 

1  .  ..... 

Flue-cured  ■  u  ' 

...  932,000 

*  -1,1 30, 3)00  V- 

7  712,600';  * 

837,584 

Burley 

<  -  V 

-  4  .iL2S;U92 

'  W 

308,707 

•Fire- cured  - 

a/  ■ 

57, '625, 

n,  a/  • 

50,113 

Dark  '  air-cur  e  d 

a/ 

,  >,  ,2U,773 

a/  ,  '  • 

20,730 

Virginia  sun-cured  v..‘ 

a/ 

’  5,600 

a/ 

5,526 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 

a/ 

61,600  :  • 

a/ 

38,371 

Southern  Maryland 

a/ 

44,388  ‘ 

a/  V 

53,353 

Pennsylvania  filler 

37,800  b/ 

a/  To  be  announced  not 

later  than  February  1,  1957,  pursuant 

to  Public 

Law  609,  84th  Congress.  r  ,  _ 

b/  Disapproved  in  referendum  held  December  29,  1955* 


Referendum  30days  after  issuance  of  oroclamatiQn  of  quotas,  a 

referendum  must  be  held®  Farmers  vote  for  quotas  for  .iliree  years  and 
quotas  become  effective  only  if  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting.  The  only  kind  of  tobacco  with  respect  to  which  a  referen 
dum  must  be  held  is  cigar  filler  and  binder.  Farmers  will  vote  on 
whether  they  favor  marketing  quotas  for  three  years  beginning  with  the 
1957  marketing  year. 
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Number  of  Allotment  Farms  and  Acreage  Allotted ,  1957  and  1956  Crops 


• 

m 

19^7  Crop  s 

1956  Crop 

: 

Acreage  8 

Estimated 

8 

State  and  Kind  of  Tobacco 

: 

Allotted  : 

Number  of 

8 

Acreage 

• 

• 

(Prelim.)  : 

Farms 

8 

Allotted 

Flue-cured? 

j 

: 

: 

8 

3 

• 

• 

Alabama . ............. 

: 

5oo  s 

289 

3 

555.68 

Florida  « • 

s 

15,093  * 

6,79k 

8 

18,858.82 

Georgia  • 

A 

• 

72,119  8 

28,761 

8 

90,07U.72 

North  Carolina  ••••.,.* . .. 

: 

1(69,285  t 

126,821 

3 

586,059.1*1 

South  Carolina  •••«•*•*•<>••«•« 

8 

82,539  J 

26,525 

3 

103,032.81* 

If xrgini a  ••e*#^#^##^***#**#**# 

8 

71,281*  ? 

2l*,006 

8 

89,002.16 

Reserve  •  • 

8 

1,780  8 

_ 

8 

—— 

8 

712,600  s 

213,196 

3 

887,583.63 

Burley: 

8 

3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

Alabama 

8 

8 

31* 

8 

28.85 

Arkansas 

3 

3 

7k 

8 

52.W 

Georgia 

8 

8 

210 

3 

89.33 

Illinois  •  9 # ♦ 

• 

• 

8 

20 

• 

• 

6.50 

Indiana  fM9«4ie«nii4«99«9*#9M 

8 

9,867 

3 

7,767.31 

Kansas 

8 

8 

7h 

8 

95.61* 

Kentucky  . . . 

8 

3 

151,71(6 

8 

200,21*2.61* 

Missouri 

8 

3 

1,729 

3 

3,203.31 

North  Carolina 

8 

• 

• 

17,931 

8 

10,115.1(8 

Ohio  m o  o • • • # 

3 

3 

u,533 

• 

9,987.08 

Oklahoma 

8 

3 

1 

• 

• 

l*.oo 

Pennsylvania 

8 

3 

3 

8 

2.1(2 

South  Carolina  .••••••••<>•••«• 

8 

3 

11 

3 

1(.15 

Tennessee  •••••••• . . 

3 

3 

92,00k 

• 

• 

63,278.31 

Texas  . . . 

8 

tt 

• 

2 

3 

0.1*0 

Virginia 

8 

8 

17,U0 

# 

• 

10,972.71 

West  Virginia . . 

3 

3 

i*,8l8 

% 

2,856,13 

Total  ... . 

3 

y  • 

307,167 

3 

308,706.71* 

3 

Acreage 

0 

9 

Estimated 

s 

State  and  Kind  of  Tobacco 

b 

0 

Allotted 

3 

Number  of 

a 

0 

Acreage 

0 

0 

(Prelim,,) 

g 

Farms 

9 

0  _ 

Allotted 

9 

O 

§ 

9 

0 

Fire-cored 3 

s 

S 

3 

UlinOlS 

• 

* 

9 

O 

1 

8 

0.3U 

Kentucky  oo^oooo c 09009000 9 omoo 

0 

0 

O 

9 

8,970 

3 

19,006,12 

T0IUI0  3SS0  0090909909009000  oco-q 

« 

9 

a 

0 

8,535 

9 

9 

21, 351;  0  27 

V  ir^lHl.3,  0  0  0009990000090  000  099 

O 

O 

3 

7  j  1*20 

O 

O 

9,752,67 

1 Ot  ^1  OOCOOCCQOO’OC-OOGOOOO 

« 

sJ 

9 

o 

2^,926 

a. 

9 

50,113oIt0 

Air-cured  g 

• 

O 

9 

• 

% 

a 

0 

9 

e 

a 

0 

InCll  SJIq^  0094i)00000i30990«00(9d0 

l 

0 

0 

11*2 

e 

9 

61±o09 

«{Gn*tUCl{y  OO  9  9  0009  99  0  0-0009  099-09 

O 

s 

19,643 

9 

9 

17 c 668 0 19 

T'BIUIG  O  b  0  G  00009000000009Q'*<9&?  0 

e 

«• 

0 

9 

4*719 

9 

9 

2,978*06 

1 0*bcll  O  O  9  d  >>  O  090000-000000  0 

a 

0 

l/ 

0 

9 

21l,5o1* 

• 

© 

20,730, 31* 

% 

§ 

3 

Sun-cured % 

0 

o 

9 

9 

9 

9 

V  11  OOOGOOQQOOCOOOQOOOOQO 

0 

0 

a/ 

9 

9 

li,l59 

9 

9 

5,526,22 

Cigar  fiLler  and  binders 

e 

• 

•- 

• 

0 

9 

9 

0 

© 

9 

a 

9 

C  02m0  G  00900000900090  9  0  0  9 

• 

• 

9 

0 

1,570 

9 

9 

9,819,63 

HIjlHOIS  0  0  9  9  0-0  9000  O9O&0  0  0  90  00 

3 

9 

9 

3 

9 

9 

7®06 

Indiana  o 0009909a 000090090909a 

C 

0 

3 

1 

s 

1.1*7 

lOWa  0090!)C|00009C0090060000  0‘00 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

9 

8*19 

Massachusetts 

• 

O 

3 

1,015 

o 

0 

5,019,98 

Minnesota  0000009 09000&0 9 00000 

O 

O 

9 

9 

133 

9 

9 

21*9*09 

New  Hampshire  oocooooooooooor-o 

* 

9 

© 

1 

3 

loll* 

NeW  1*01  k  0009C00909(>$(M>'0099i)0  0 

9 

O 

0 

0 

151* 

3 

187  *  12 

OhlO  OOQQ9  9-9  000900G0  9  OOOQGOOOO 

3 

3 

1,912 

9 

O 

5,001.98 

Pennsylvania  ccoooqa^q^ocooooo 

S 

O 

O 

189 

• 

9 

323 o 21 

V ermont  9O9OOO&OG€0COOO0Oi9O09€ 

• 

9 

• 

9 

l 

9 

9 

7,09 

Wisconsin  ©  ®  ®  ©  ©  90000090000  0099 

© 

9 

7,109 

O 

9 

17,71*5.23 

Total  9090090090090-00  0999 

9 

9 

a/ 

9 

9 

12,089 

8 

38,371.1*9 

Southern  Maryland? 

O 

O 

9 

• 

8 

O 

O 

a 

9 

9 

9 

MIary*«Land.  ©©©ooqoqooqoooo&o®®©*) 

0 

O 

9 

9 

6,928 

9 

9 

53,311*. 36 

Delaware  o/>oorooooo»o o©o®©»©o * 

9 

9 

9 

O 

1 

9 

9 

0.10 

V lrgima  #o 00 o~o 9000090099009 09 

9 

O 

8 

106 

O 

• 

38.9k 

T  O  ^al  999O0Q99OO(/9OO9C999 

9 

0 

*/ 

9 

9 

7,035 

0 

9 

53,353.1*0 

a/  Not  yet  determined 
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The  amount  of  the  national  quota,  less  that  portion  set  aside  for  "new 
farms"  and  small  farms  is  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  production  in  each  State  during  the  five  calendar  years  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed)  Adjustments  in 
State  production  data  must  be  made  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
correction  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production,  for  small  farms,  and 
for  trends  in  production,  giving  due  consideration  to  seed  bed  and 
other  plant  diseases.. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  convert  the  State  poundage  quota  into  a 
State  acreage  allotment  on  the  basis  of  average  yield  per  acre  of 
tobacco  in  the  State  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
quota  is  proclaimed  with  appropriate  adjustments  for  abnormal  conditions 
of  production. 

T'Jhere  the  State  quota  is  converted  to  a  State  acreage  allotment,  farm 
acreage  allotments  are  established  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  and  plant  diseases,  land,  labor,  and 
equipment  available  for  production  of  tobacco;  crop-rotation  practices 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of 
tobacco.  Local  committees  allot  the  acreage  among  the  farms  on  which 
tobacco  is  produced.  TJhere  farm  acreage  allotments  are  established, 
the  farm  quota  is  the  actual  production  of  tobacco  from  the  farm 
acreage  allotment. 

Tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  per  pound  of  75  percent  of  the  average  market  price  for  such 
kind  of  tobacco  for  the  preceding  marketing  year. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that,  under  the  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  established  for  any  kind  of  tobacco,  the  production 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  types  comprising  such  kind  of  tobacco  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  market  demands  and  carryover  requirements  for  such 
type  or  types  of  tobacco,  the  Secretary  must  make  appropriate  increases* 
The  increases  are  made  on  the  basis  of  production  of  such  type  or  types 
of  tobacco  during  the  same  period  of  years  considered  in  establishing 
farm  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  the  kind  of  tobacco 
involved. 

PEANUT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS  (U97  counties) 

Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  each  year  regardless  of  the  supply  situation. 

The  national  marketing  quota  must  be  equal  to  the  average  quantity  of 
peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for  current  trends 
and  prospective  demand  conditions. 

A  national  marketing  quota  for  the  1956  crop  of  peanuts  of  725*305  tons 
and  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  1,610,000  acres  were  announced  on 
November  9*  1956.  Both  the  marketing  quota  and  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1957  crop  are  at  the  minimum  levels  permitted  ty  law. 
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In  a  referendum  held  Deconber  11,  1956,  approximately  95  percent  of  the 
farmers  voting  approved  marketing  quotas  for  three  marketing  years 
beginning  with  the  195?  marketing  year* 

Estimated  Number  of  Allotment  Farms  and 
Acreage  Allotted,  1957  and  1.956-  Crops 


State 

1957 

Acreage 

allotment 

Allotment 

farms 

1956 

Acreage 

allotment 

Alabama 

217,965 

19,169 

217,997 

Arizona  =  * . ....  . . 

717 

25 

717 

Arkansas  . . . . 

li,  220 

557 

5, 220 

California . ...... 

95.0 

25 

950 

Florida  . . . . 

55,777 

65,555 

55,800 

Georgia  . . . . . . 

5  25 , 6ll 

33,816 

525,333 

Louisiana  ............. 

1,963 

50 

1,963 

Mississippi  . . . . 

7,557 

227 

7,557 

Missouri 

256 

o 

256 

New  Mexico  ............ 

5,906 

568 

5,388 

North  Carolina  «*...... 

168,813 

18,607 

191,758 

Oklahoma  . . 

137,323 

15,726 

137,323 

South  Carolina  ........ 

13,753 

1,673 

i5,5n 

Tames  see  ............. 

3,565 

529 

3,670 

Texas  * ............... . 

355,063 

21,897 

355,063 

Virginia  . . 

105,552 

8,958 

120,655 

Reserve  for  new  farms  * 

8,o5o 

- 

8, 211 

Total  ............... 

1,610,000 

127,063 

1,650,352 

The  national  marketing  quota  must  be  converted  to  a  national  acreage 
allotment  by  dividing  the  quota  by  the  normal  yield  per  acre  of  peanuts 
for  the  United  States  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per 
acre  in  the  preceding  five  calendar  years  with  necessary  adjustments 
for  trends  in  yields  and  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production™ 

The  national  acreage  allotment  less  the  acreage  set  aside  for  ,{newu 
farms  is  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  State* s  share 
of  the  national  acreage  allotmait  for  the  preceding  year* 

The  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  through  local  committees  among 
farms  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  peanuts,  taking  into  consideration 
previous  allotments,  abnormal  conditions,  land,  labor  and  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  peanuts,  crop- rotation  practices,  and 
soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  peanuts™ 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that,  on  the  basis  of  average  yields 
per  acre  by  types,  adjusted  for  trends  and  abnormal  conditions,  the 
supply  of  any  type  or  types  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for 
cleaning  and  shelling  purposes  at  tiiich  the  Commodiiy  Credit  Corporation 
may  sell  its  stocks  of  such  peanuts,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  make 
appropriate  increases  in  State  acreage  allotments.  No  State,  however, 
may  be  increased  above  the  acreage  harvested  in  the  State  in  1957® 
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The  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment*. 

The  marketing  of  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota,  or  the 
marketing  of  peanuts  from  any  farm  for  which  no  acreage  allotment  was 
determined*  is  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  support  price  for  peanuts  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  peanuts  are  produced* 

Quotas  are  not  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts 
harvested  for  nuts  is  one  acre  or  less* 

WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS  (2*510  counties) 

Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  whenever  in  any  calendar  year  the  total  supply 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year  exceeds  normal 
supply  by  more  than  20  percent  or  the  total  supply  is  not  less  than 
normal  supply  and  the  average  farm  price  for  three  successive  months 
does  not  exceed  66  percent  cf  parity* 

On  May  15 *  1956*  marketing  quotas  were  proclaimed  for  the  1957  crop  of 
wheat  based  upon  the  following  determination  of  normal  supply  for  the 
1957  crop  and  the  marketing  quota  position  as  indicated  by  the  supply 
percen  tage* 

Normal  Supply  the  Marketing  Quota  Level  Million  bushels  (adj.) 


io  Domestic  consumption*  1955-56  (adjusted)  675  a / 

2o  Exp  orts  *  1956=57  . . . . ....  275 

3®  Total  (item  1  +  item  2)  . . 950 

L*«  Allowance  for  carryover  (20$  of  item  3)  190 

5®  Normal  supply  (item  3  +  item  JU)  ........  1,11*0 

6o  Marketing  quota  level  (120$  of  item  5)  1*368 

Total  supply  and  supply  percentage 

7®  Estimated  carryover,  July  1*  1956  ......  1*080 

8*  Estimated  production,  1956  . .  870 

9«  Estimated  imports,  marketing  year  1956-57  _ b 

10o  Total  supply  (item  7  +  item  8  -f  item  9)  1,95b 

11.  Supply  percentage  (item  10  *  item  5)  •••  171. b$ 


a/  Adjusted  to  provide  a  more  normal  amount 
of  wheat  for  domestic  use. 


Determination  of  National  Acreage  Allotment  Million  Bushels 


lo  Normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  ......  675 

2c  Normal  year’s  exports  . . 280 

3«  Total  (item  1  +  item  2)  . .  955 

b»  30$  of  normal  year’s  domestic  consumption 

and  exports  .  286 

5»  Normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  and 

exports  plus  30$  . . .  1, 2bl 

6o  Indicated  carryover,  July  1,  1957  . I,0b5 

7*  Estimated  imports,  marketing  year  1957-58  3 

8*  Total  (it an  6  +  item  7)  . 1,01*8" 
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Million  Bushels 


9°  Production  needed  in  1057  (it an  5  -  item.  8) 
10o  National  average  yield  per  p?.anted  acre  •••<> 
11®  National  acreage  allotment  (item  9  *  item  10) 
12o  Minimum  national  acreage  allotment  (estab¬ 
lished  by  law) 


193 

15®  6  bu® 

12 -,371a  795  acres 
55,000,000  acres 


State  acreage  allotments  which  are  based  on  wheat  acreages  for  the  past 
ten  years  with  adjustments  for  planting  trends ,  weather,  and  other 
factors,  were  announced  on  May  16® 


Acreage  Allotments  for  Commercial  Wheat  States,  1957  and  1956  Crops 


State 


1956  Acreage  Allotte d  1957  Acreage  Allotted 


Arkansas  ..........a......  1*7,1*33 

California  . . . . . ......... .  1*55, 719 

Colorado  . . , . ............ .  2, 702, 237 

Delaware  •  . . ... .  36,370 

Georgia  ..................  105,621* 

l dah  o  ...... .......  1, 159 ,  8lo 

Illinois  »«.oe»».oo..o..oo  x, 381*, l*6l 

Indi ana  *..•©. x,  1.66, 1*81* 

Iowa  . . 139,1*1*3 

Kansas  . .  10,587,  206 

Kentucky  . . 219,1*95 

Maryland . . .  187,51*6 

Michigan  . .  969,1* 78 

Minnesota . 726,503 

Missouri . 1,163,686 

Montana . . . . [*,002,138 

Nebraska  . . 3,200,332 

New  Jersey  . . . 55,  ll*l 

New  Mexico  . . 1*65,921* 

New  York  . .  312,175 

North  Carolina . .  283,395 

North  Dakota . 7,321,263 

Ohio  . . 1,59b  233 

Oklahoma . . . [*,860,057 

Oregon . 819,522 

Pennsylvania . .  620,185 

South  Carolina  . . .  133, 1*88 

South  Dakota  .............  2,  71*9, 275 

Tennessee . . . 199,  26l 

Texas  . .  [*,227,13 6 

Utah  31[*,99[*. 

Virginia  . .  26l,Ol*3 

Washington .  2,009,033 

West  Virginia  . . [*2,956 

Wisconsin  . .  [*5,l[*7 

Wyoming  . . .  303,7 25 


53,1*79 
1*36,11*2 
2,766,025 
33,601 
103,11*3 
1,15  6,  i*80 

l,l*ll*,575 

1,11*  1*,137 
115,1*85 
10,615,188 
213,891 

178,898 
957,020 
699,351* 
1,253,735 
1*,  01*2,  623 
3, 23b  8  27 
53,859 
1*70,705 
317,602 
281*,  25U 
7,327,856 
1,558,108 
1*, 878,623 
819,060 
600,751* 
136,151 
2,71*6,578 
198,701 
b  11*9, 071 
311*,  303 
252,511* 

l,99bb>0 

1*0,030 

1*0,215 

298,678 


Total,  commercial  area  .  51*, 871,921* 

Total,  noncommercial 

area  . .  73,076 

National  reserve .  £5,000 

Total  . o.o*. 5 P, 000, 000 


51*,  900,115 


83,385 

16,500 

557000,000 
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In  a  referendum  held  July  20c,  15!?6,  8?<>5  percent  of  the  farmers  voting 
favored  marketing  quotas  on  the  15!? 7  crop  of  wheat* 

The  national  acreage  allotment  (less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  one 
percent  thereof)  is  apportioned  among  States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  10  calendar  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  determined  with  adjusimsits  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and 
for  trends  in  acreage* 

The  State  acreage  allotment.,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  percent 
thereof  j  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  determined  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and 
trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil 
conservation  practices* 

The  allotment  to  the  county  is  apportioned,  through  local  committees, 
among  farms  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat  tillable  acres,  crop- 
rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography..  Not  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  county  alio tmen t  mus t  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  wheat  has 
not  been  planted  during  any  of  the  three  marketing  years  preceding  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  allotment  is  made. 

The  farm  marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  from  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm  marketing 
excess  is  the  normal  yield  times  the  excess  acres  but  it  may  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  less  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  allotment.  The  rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  is 
b5>  percent  of  the  parity  price  per  bushel  on  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested*  The  penalty  may  be  avoided 
by  (1)  storing  farm  marketing  excess  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  delivering  such  excess  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  disposal*  The  farm  marketing  excess  is  subject  to  penalty  even 
though  it  is  used  on  the  farm* 

A  wheat  marketing  quota  is  not  applicable  to  any  farm  on  lhich  the 
acreage  planted  to  theat  does  not  exceed  15  acres  or  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  of  the  current  crop  is  less  than 
200  bushels.  If,  for  any  marketing  year,  the  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  for  any  State  is  23,000  acres  or  less,  the  Secretary  may  deed  giate 
such  State  as  outside  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area  for  such 
marketing  year* 

COTTON  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  PICT  AS  (1,056  counties) 

A  national  marketing  -.quota  must  be  proclaimed  whenever,  during  any  calendar 
year  it  is  determined  that  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  for 
Upland  cotton  and  for  extra  long  staple  cotton,  whenever  the  total  supply 
exceeds  normal  supply  by  more  than  8  percent* 
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Upland  Cotton.  August  31,  1956.  a  national  marketing  quota  of  II, OlU- U93 
bales  and  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  17,391,305  acres  were  announced* 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956*  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  the  same  as  for  19.56  and  the 
national  marketing  quota  has  been  set  at  the  number  of  bales  required  to 
provide  an  acreage  -  allotment  of  this  size? 


Total  supply.,  1956-57  marketing  year  Bales 

1«  Carryover ,  August  1,  1956  . .  15,100,000 

2»  Indicated  production,  1956  ........................  13,500,000  a / 

3-  Estimated  imports  . . . . . .  90,000 

ho  Total  (item  1  +  item  2  4-  item  3)  « .  27,550, 000  b/ 


a/  August  crop  estimate* 

b/  Includes  the  commodity  set-aside  from  normal  marketing  channels  under 
Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1955  and  excludes  stockpile  and 
current  crop  ginnings  prior  to  August  1® 


Normal  supply,  1956-57  marketing  year  Bales 


5=  Domestic  consumption,  1956  ........................  9,100,000 

6.  Estimated  exports  5,500,000 

7.  Total  (item  5  +  item  6)  . 13,600,000 

8o  Allowance  for  carryover  (30%  of  item  7)  ...... .....  5,080,000 

9«  Total  (item  7  +  item  8)  . .  17 ,68 0,66(3 

10.  Supply  percentage  (item  5  4  item  9) . .  l55«  8% 


State  acreage  allotments  were  announced  on  October  17,  1956* 


Acreage  allotted,  1957  Compared  T/Jith  1956  Crop 


State 


1957  Crop 
Acreage  Allotted 


1956  Crop 
Acreage  Allotted 


Alabama 

Arizona  ..bo.oo... 

Arkansas  ...•..••.©....•...o*.. 

California  . . . . . . . 

Florida  . . . . . . . . 

Georgia  . . . 

Illinois  . . . . . 

Kansas  . . . . 

Kentucky  . . . . . 

Louisiana  . . . 

Maryland . . . . . . . 


1,028,617 

1,025,151 

360,892 

353,650 

1,516,819 

1,525,511 

810,555 

782,505 

38,671 

36,975 

905,813 

903,221 

3,182 

3,110 

30 

29 

7,9  66 

7,799 

609,550 

610,891 

25 

25 

Mississippi . 1,653,555  1,656,562 

Missouri  . . 376,103  378,055 

Nevada  .  3,320  2,325 

New  Mexico  . . 185,029  179,378 

North  Carolina  . .  592,877  583,932 

Oklahoma  . . . .  85l , 990  855 , 6l6 

South  Carolina  .  727,837  726,193 

Tennessee  . .  569,335  563,591 
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Texas  . . . . •••••••  7,557,503  7,510,893 

Virginia . . . * .  17,925  17 .9  115 

Total  . . . .  17*585,563  a/  17,391,305 


a/  Includes  additional  acreage  required  for  1957  State  allotment  to  equal 
99  percent  of  1956  allotment  and  also  allocation  to  the  State  from  the 
national  reserve  to  -provide  minimum  farm  allotments  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956* 

Extra  long  staple  cottons  Cn  October  5*  1956*  a  national  marketing  quota 
of  76, 565  bales  and  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  89*357  acres  were  pro¬ 
claimed  for  the  1957  crop* 

Quotas  and  allotments  will  apply  principally  to  American-Egyptian*  Sea 
Island  (in  the  continental  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico)  and  Sealand 
cottonc 


Total  supply.  1956-57  marketing  year  Bales 


1.  Carryover*  August  1*  1956  . . . .  130*100 

2c  Indicated  production*  1956  . . .  56*100  b/ 

3°  Estimated  imports  . . .  70*000 

5°  Total  (item  1  •■!*  item  2  -f  item  3)  . . .  256* 200 


b/  October  crop  estimate* 


Normal  supply*  1956-57  marketing  year 

5®  Domestic  consumption,  1956  . . 130,000 

6»  Estimated  exports  . .  50,000 

7®  Total  (item  5  +  item  6)  .  170,000 

8®  Allowance  for  carryover  (30^  of  item  7)  5l * 000 

9»  Total  (item  7  +  item  8)  . 221,000 

10»  Supply  percentage  (item  5  •&  item  9)  . .  111. h% 


Acreage  Allotted,  by  State,  1956  Crop  Compared  with  1955 


Arizona  » . . 
California 
Florida  . . . 
Georgia  . . . 
New  Mexico 
Texas  ..... 
Puerto  Rico 


Number  of 

1957 

1956 

designated 

Acreage 

Acreage 

counties 

Allotted 

Allotted 

9 

36,657 

18,533 

2 

616 

291 

15 

1*301 

559 

3 

135 

120 

5 

17,522 

8,525 

11 

North  and 

29,983 

15*770 

South  Areas 

3*153 

$9,357 

1*708 

55*305 

Total  0 
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In  referenda  held  December  11,  1956,  92®  1$  of  the  farmers  voting  favored 
quotas  for  the  1957  crop  of  Upland  cotton  and  95*1$  favored  quotas  for 
extra  long  staple  cotton* 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  (or  regarded  as  planted)  in  the  five 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed  with  adjustment ts  for  abnormal 
weather* 

The  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  planted  (or  regarded  as  planted)  to  cotton  in  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  is  proclaimed  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather* 

The  State  Committee  is  authorized  to  reserve  not  to  exceed  10  percent 
(15  percent  in  the  case  of  one  State)  of  the  State  allotment  for  adjust*- 
ments  in  county  allotments  due  to  trends  in  acreage*  abnormal  conditions 
affecting  plantings,  small  or  new  farms,  or  to  correct  inequities  in 
farm  allotments  and  to  prevent  hardship* 

The  county  acreage  allotment  (less  the  reserve)  is  apportioned  to  farms 
on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  past  three  years, 

(1)  by  allotting  initially  to  each  fam  the  smaller  of  five  acres  or  the 
highest  number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  such  three-year  period  and 

(2)  by  allotting  the  remainder  to  farms  (other  than  those  whose  initial 
allotmeit  was  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted  in  the  past  three 
years)  on  the  basis  of  a  county  cropland  percentage,  excluding  the 
acreages  devoted  to  specified  crops  and  nonirrigated  lands  in  irrigated 
areas®  No  fam  may  be  allotted  an  acreage  under  this  provision  in  excess 
of  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted  in  the  past  three  years- 

The  county  committee  may  reserve  not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  county 
allotmeit  for  establishing  "new”  fam  allotments  and  for  adjusting  "'old" 
farm  allotments,  but  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  reserve  must  be 
allotted  to  farms  xdiich  otherwise  would  receive  allotments  of  not  more 
than  15  acres® 

The  fam  marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  from  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess®  The  fam  marketing 
excess  is  the  normal  yield  times  excess  acres,  but  it  may  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  actual  production  on  the  fam  less  the  noimal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  acreage  allotment® 

For  Upland  cotton,  the  fam  marketing  excess  is  subject  to  a  penally  at 
a  rate  equal  to  50  percent  of  parity  price  as  of  June  15  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  produced  and  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  the 
penalty  rate  is  the  higher  of  50  percent  of  parity  price  or  50  percent 
of  support  price© 
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CORN  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  (8?U  counties) 


The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  made  acreage  allotments  on  the  1956  crop 
of  corn  ineffective  and  provided  that  a  referendum  of  farmers  be  held 
not  later  than  December  15,  19  56,  to  determine  whether  farmers  favor  base 
acreages  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops 
of  corn  for  the  duration  of  the  acreage  reserve  program*  Inasmuch  as 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  held 
December  11,  1956,  voted  in  favor  of  base  acreages,  acreage  allotments 
on  corn  will  continue  in  effect® 

The  acreage  allotment  of  corn  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  that  acreage 
in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
yield  for  corn  in  such  area  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  such  calendar  year,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions, 
will  produce  an  amount  of  corn  in  such  area,  which  together  with  corn 
produced  in  the  United  States  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area 
and  corn  imported,  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
in  such  calendar  year,  equal  to  the  normal  supplyo  The  acreage  allotment 
must  be  proclaimed  not  later  than  February  1  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  such  acreage  allotment  was  determined® 

The  acreage  allotment  for  corn  is  apportioned  among  counties  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area  on  the  basis  of  acreage  seeded  for  the 
production  of  corn  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  apportionment  is  determined  with  adjust¬ 
ments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during 
such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil  conservation  practices® 

The  acreage  allotment  for  the  county  is  apportioned  through  local 
committees  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of  tillable 
acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography® 

Although  not  expressly  provided  for  in  legislation,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  is  apportioned  among  the 
States  in  such  area  to  facilitate  administration* 

On  October  22,  1956,  a  commercial  corn-producing  area  of  89I1  counties 
in  2k  States  was  announced  for  the  1957  crop  of  corn.  The  designated 
area  for  1957  includes  one  more  State  (Georgia)  than  in  1956  and  53 
additional  corn  counties .  A  national  acreage  allotment  was  established 
for  the  1957  crop  of  corn  and  State  acreage  allotments  were  announced 
on  November  21,  1956, 
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Computation  of  1957  National  Acreage  Allotment 

o*u«K|hwi  -  ■umn=fiMm  wzmX»q.'i0tk  Ijyu.  m»  v<Wfc«*r  ari  ^iwgt^.i'iwiiii  -*a lunsa 


Normal  supply 


Million  bushels 


1,  Domestic  consumption  (1956-57)  adjusted  ..........  3,0l*l* 

2«  Exports  (1957-58),  estimate  o..  110 

3.  Total  (item  1  +  item  2)  .......  ”371^5 

k*  Allowance  for  carryover  (15^  of  item  3)  .  .........  1*73 

5.  Normal  supply  (item  3  +  item  1*)  3,627 


Acreage  allotment 


d9PJ03?O*OOfl« 
ocooc**o 


60  Carryover  indicated  October  1,  1957  . 

7 »  Total  production  needed  (item  5  -  item  6) 

8,  Estimated  production  outside  of  commercial  area 
and  impor gs 

9o  Production  needed  in  commercial  area  (item  7  - 

item  fa)  ootiataoocOoecooooao&voooooocoeceooGooleo 

10c  Adjusted  average  yield  in  commercial  area  (bushel 
per  acre) 

11.  Indicated  allotment  for  195?  (acres) 


1,1*15 

2,212 

53l* 


1,678 

1*5.0 

37,288,889 


1957  Cron 


No.  commercial  Acreage 


State 

counties 

allotted 

Alabama*. ..... 

8 

303,311* 

Arkansas*. ...» 

k 

87*70 6 

Delaware  ..... 

3 

lit 

108,971 
378, lu? 

Georgia  ...... 

Illinois  e  c  *  q  0 

102 

5*857*909 

Xlid-XcUld.’^’  0  0  c  0  *  * 

92 

3,016,533 

Iowa.  O0O0OQO** 

99 

6,862,686 

Kansas# *  ©  $  *  o  * 

23 

905,079 

Kentucky*  * .... 

52 

909,810 

Maryland*. .... 

16 

263.825 

Michigan  ..... 

35 

995,695 

Minnesota*. ... 

60 

3,136,176 

Missouri*. o... 

72 

2,381,250 

Nebraska  ..... 

61 

]i,l?2, 390 

New  Jersey*. . . 
North 

11 

1014,900 

Carolina*. • . 

32 

850,262 

North  Dakota  . 

1 

71,182 

Ohio# 0P0QO0OO0 

71 

2,156,78U 

Pennsylvania*  • 

31 

582,079 

South  Dakota  • 

32 

1,91*8,675 

Tennessee  « 

25 

1*58,135 

Virginia  ..... 

10 

123,5148 

15,835 

West  Virginia. 

2 

Wisconsin*. . . • 

38 

1,297,998 

Total  ... 

89k 

37*288,889 

_ 1956  Crop  _ 

No.  commercial  Acreage  allotted  & 

counties  terminated  by  PL  51*0 


k 

227,926 

3 

79,970 

3 

130,282 

102 

7,008,873 

90 

3,576,766 

99 

8,201,379 

23 

1,076,860 

k9 

1,032,806 

13 

271,61*0 

35 

1,179,378 

58 

1*,058,157 

71 

2,8114,8814 

61 

14,965,1*12 

8 

100,820 

27 

858,601* 

1 

81*,  725 

68 

2,53lt,035 

29 

693,062 

32 

2,319,1*92 

16 

l*ll*,680 

10 

11*7,059 

2 

18,901 

36 

1,1*81*,  832 

81*0 

1*3,280,51*3 

*  Acreage  for  1956  and  1957  not  comparable  because  of  changes  in  number  of 
counties  included  in  the  commercial  producing  area. 
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RICE  ACREAGE  AIL0TMENT3 _ANI)  MARKET'ITJG  QUOTAS  (l55  counties) 

On  November  20,  1936,  a  national  rice  acreage  allotment  of  1,652,596  acres 
and  marketing  quotas* for  the  195?  crop  of  rice  based  on  this  acreage  were 
proclaimed. 

Marketing  quotas  for  rice  must  be  proclaimed  whenever  in  any  calendar 
year  it  is  determined  that  the  total  supply  of  rice  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  normal  supply  for  such 
marketing  year  by  more  than  10  percent.  Marketing  quotas  for  any  crop 
of  rice  may  be  proclaimed  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  will  be  produced. 

A  referendum  must  be  held  within  30  days  after  the  proclamation  of 
quotas  to  determine  whether  farmers  approve  quotas.  In  order  to  become 
effective,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  must  favor  quotas. 

Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  calendar  year,  a  national  acreage 
allotment  for  the  crop  of  rice  to  be  produced  in  the  next  calendar  year 
must  be  proclaimed 0  The  national  acreage  allotment  is  that  acreage 
which  will,  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  rice  for  the 
five  preceding  calendar  years,  produce  an  amount  of  rice  adequate, 
together  with  the  estimated  carryover  from  the  marketing  year  ending  in 
the  calendar  year  then  current,  to  make  available  a  supply  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  next  calendar  year,  not  less  than  the 
normal  supply. 


Determination  of  Normal  Supply.  Marketing  Quota 
Level,  Total  Supply  and  Supply  Percentage 


Normal  supply  and  marketing  qiiota  level 


Thousand  Cwts. 


1.  Estimated  domestic  consumption,  1955-56  . 

2 .  Estimated  exports ,  19.p^— b7  ,00,00,3000,, © . , aooo®*© 

3 .  otdi  { item  1  rt am  2  y  ,00^0000000. 0000 © .  ©  0  ©  ® ,  © , , .  •  . , 

li.  Allowance  for  carryover  {10%  cf  item  3)  -0,00©, ©©«©•,, 

5,  Normal  supply  (item  3  +  item  4)  ..Oo.o»,,o..,, 

6,  Marketing  quota  level  {110%  of  item  5)  .  „0 o©o,o.o®©®o. 

Total  supply  and  supply  percentage 

7 o  Carryover  on  August  1,  Iv5*^  ©coco, e.,.,«©, ©oc©«o,©*®o, 
8 •  Estimated  production  in  1956  ..o..oo.®*®o..oo©,»o«*,o, 

9 .  Estimated  imports ,  j»95 6—^ t  o«eooooono,oooooooooo©oo... 

10 .  Total  supply  (items  7  *  item  8  +  item  9)  ©c.©,©©©©©*,. 

11,  Supply  percentage  (item  10  item  5)  c,©*,,©,,. 


25,851*  a/ 
20,832  b/ 
1*6,686  ~ 
[*,669 
5’1 ,355 
56,1*90 


31*,  600 
1*6,290 

_ 300 

81,190 

158.1 


a/  Adjusted  to  exclude  1  million  cwt«  used  by  brewing  industry  which 
was  unusually  large  in  1955-56  due  to  prevailing  low  price  for  brewers 
rice  in  relation  to  prices  for  corn  grits,  and  to  exclude  1,5  million 
cwt.  ground  for  feed  and  exported  but  which  is  carried  in  the  utilization 
figures  as  domestically  fed  since  the  export  of  such  rice  is  not  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

b/  Adjusted  to  reflect  average  exports  during  the  5-year  period,  1951-55 
Exports  for  1 956-5?  are  unusually  large  due  to  heavy  movement  under  the 
1*80  program. 
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Deteimnatlon  of  Normal  Snpply_and  National  Acreage  iUlctment 

Thousand  Gwts„ 


Normal  supply  -/ 

l  i  iimf^gtOTirw  »  i  hi  ifftfct*. -ja&o 


1. 

2  e 

3« 

lie 

5. 


Estimated  domestic  consumption,  1956-57  »Coe«oo«5.„ 
Estimated  escorts,  195 7^*58  ©oooesoooeooooc'oc'OGosoco'o 

Total  (item  1  •$-  item  2)  9  e  o  o  e  Cl  r  o  o  C  M  c  0  H  n  3  ®  O  5  O  O  C  O  9  o 
Allowance  for  carryover  (10$  of  item  3)  «ooo0®ooao0e 
Total  (item  3  +  item  k) 


OOOOOOOOOCOOOO' 


>CCOCOQOQOOC0 


National  acreage  allotment 

60  Estimated  carryover  on  August  1,,  2.937 
7o  Indicated  production  needed  in  195?  (item  5  -  item  6) 
80  National  average  yield  per  planted  acre,  1952-56  00<. 
9o ,  Indicated  acreage  allotment  (item  7  *  item  8) 

10  G  Minimum  National  acreage  allotment  for  1937 


OCOOOOOOOOOOOO 


©  ©  O  o  t>  o 


CCQOCQOO 


25 , 690 

_18,000 

h3$90 

Us369 

1870^ 


17,000 
31,059 
2,593  lbs© 
1,197 , 802  acres 
1,652,596  acres 


a/  Normal  supply  is  for  the  marketing  year  commencing  in  the  calendar 
year  for  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  determined 0 

In  a  referendum  held  December  11,  1956,  91*0  percent  of  the  farmers 
voting  favored  marketing  quotas  for  the  1956  crop  of  rice* 


Acreage  Allotted  2957  Compared  with  3956 


Apportionment  of 

1957  National 

Tula".  Allotted 

State 

Rice  Allotment 

Acreage  in  1956 

.ATISjO 113.  00000000  a  000  o-oooooo 

229 

229 

AX\klcin&olS  ©OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

398,890 

399,08k 

Cclllf  QmicL  ooooooocooooeooo 

299,67k 

299,820 

Fxorida  ooooooooooooooooeo© 

956 

957 

«LXXXiiO.J.,S  OOQ6OOOOOeoO6Q<>O60 

20 

20 

LCUZL  S  Xctllcl  OOOO  0  000009000*00 

k7k,863 

k75,09k 

Mississippi  oooo«oooeooo©«o 

k6,66o 

k.6,683 

Missouri  OOOOOOOOOCCOOOOOOO 

k,5?8 

k,58o 

North  CciroXinci  900000000000 

29 

29 

Oklahoma  009000000000000000 

lk9 

Ht9 

South  Carolina  oooaoo©o©©<>© 

2,8^6 

2,8k7 

T©nn0SSGG  ocoocsooooooooooc 

517 

517 

T0X3.S  QOOQOO0O5COVOOO0OCOOO 

h 22,185 

k22,390 

Total  apportioned  to 

StatGS  c  O  O  O  009000000 

1,651,596 

1,652,399 

Unapportioned  national 

resGrve  ©ooooooooooo 

1,000 

197 

U 0  So  total  • • • 0 © 

1^652^596 

1,652,596 

The  national  acreage  allotment 

,  less  a  reserve  of  not 

to  exceed  1  percent 

thereof  for  apportionment  to  farms  receiving  allotments  which  are  inadequate 
because  of  an  insufficient  State  or  county  allotment  or  because  rice  was 
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not  planted  on  the  farm  during  all  the  preceding  five  years,  is  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  rice-producing  States  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
number  of  acres  of  rice  in  each  State  during  the  preceding  five  years, 
with  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period. 

The  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  in  one  of  two  ways 8 

1®  To  rice  producers  on  the  basis  of  past  production  of  rice  by 
the  producer,  taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  allotments  previously 
established  for  such  producer  (in  the  State),  abnormal  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  acreage,  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  rice,  crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors 
affecting  the  production  of  rice.  Not  more  than  3  percent  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  persons  who  have  not  produced  rice 
during  any  one  of  the  past  five  years 0  The  producer  allotments  so  deter¬ 
mined  are  assigned  to  farms  on  which  the  producers  will  be  engaged  in 
producing  the  crop  of  rice  for  which  the  allotments  are  established, 

20  If  the  Secretary,  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Committee 
determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective  administration 
of  the  Act,  the  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  farms  on  which 
rice  has  been  produced  during  any  one  of  such  period  of  years  on  the  basis 
of  foregoing  factors  using  past  production  of  rice  on  the  farm  and  the 
acreage  allotments  previously  established  for  the  farm  in  lieu  of  past 
production  of  rice  by  the  producer  and  the  acreage  allotments  previously 
established  for  such  producers.  Not  mere  than  3  percent  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  f arras  on  which  rice  has  not  been 
produced  for  the  past  five  years  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors 
heretofore  mentioned e 

The  farm  marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  less  "farm 
marketing  excess,"  The  farm  marketing  excess  is  the  normal  production 
of  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment, 
except  that  the  farm  marketing  excess  may  not  be  larger  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  normal  production 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  if  the  producer  furnishes  proof  of  such 
actual  production  to  the  Secretary, 

Whenever  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  the  producer  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to  5> 0 
percent  of  the  parjdy  price  as  cf  June  1$  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  produced 0  The  penalty  may  be  avoided  or  postponed  by  storage 
or  by  disposing  of  the  commodity  in  such  other  manner  not  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  cf  the  Act,  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including 
delivery  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  other  agency  within  the 
Department  0 
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QUOTA  PENALTY  COLLECTIONS 

The  following  table  shows  the  cumulative  marketing  quota  penalty  collec¬ 
tions  which,  except  for  refunds  to  producers,  are  eventually  covered 
into  the  General  Pond  of  the  Treasury. 


Summary  of  Cumulative  Net  Marketing 
Quota  Penalty  Collections  through  12/31/55 
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LEGISLATION  EN4CTEO,,  SECOND  SESSION,  84th  CONGRESS,  AFFECTING  ACREAGE  ALLOT¬ 
MENT  AND  MARKETING  QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 


Tobacco 

Legislation  restoring  reductions  made  in  1956  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  s 

Public  Law  1*25  -  burley 

Public  Law  426  -  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
Public  Law  427  -  Maryland 

Public  Law  609  ~  Changes  the  date  by  which  marketing  quotas  must  be 
proclaimed  from  December  1  to  February  1  of  any  marketing  yearj  applicable 
to  all  kinds  of  tobacco  except  flue-cured. 
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Peanuts 


Public  Law  5^Cs 

a.  Increases  marketing  quota  penalty  from  $0%  of  the  basic  rate 
of  Ifje  loan  to  1$%  of  support  price  c 

b*  Provides  for  6%  interest  on  marketing  penalties  and  for  a  lien 
to  secure  the  penalties 0 


Wheat 


Public  Law  lj.31  -  Provides  for  increased  durum  wheat  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  for  the  1 956  crop  for  farms  located  in  counties  in 
specified  states  which  are  (1)  capable  of  producing  class  II  durum  wheat 
and  (2)  have  produced  such  wheat  for  commercial  food  products  during  one 
or  more  of  the  five  years  1951  through  1955® 

Public  Law  5U0  -  Extends  to  1956  and  1957  crops  provision  whereby 
wheat  producers  may  release  unused  portion  of  allotment  without  affecting 
future  allotments s 

Cotton 

Public  Law  ShOt 

a.  Provides  for  a  1957  and  1958  national  cotton  acreage  allotment 
equal  to  the  1956  allotment* 

b„  Provides  for  1957  and  1958  100,000  acres  to  establish  minimum 
farm  allotments  of  1*  acres  or  highest  planted  acreage  in 
preceding  three  years  whichever  is  smaller®  For  1956  unused 
allotted  acreage  in  a  State  may  be  used  for  this  purpose* 

Corn 


Public  Law  5U0s 

a®  Terminates  acreage  allotments  for  the  1956  crop  and  substitutes 
base  acreages* 

b.  Provides  that  a  referendum  shall  be  held  not  later  than 
December  15,  1956  to  determine  whether  farmers  favor  base 
acreages  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  with  respect  to  the 
1957  and  subsequent  crops. 

Pice 


Public  Law  5U0  -  Provides  that  the  1957  and  1958  allotments  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  final  1956  allotments® 
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All  basic  commodities 

Public  Law  $h0  ■-  Provides  that  within  the  period  19%6-19%9 }  inclusive 
a  producer  may  preserve  hie  unused  acreage  allotments  (the  unused  acreage  $ 
for  purposes  of  future  allotments,  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
planted)  „  The  producer  must  notify  the  county  committee  prior  to  sixty 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  of  his  desire  to  preserve 
his  allotment „ 


FOOD  MATERIALS  AMD  REQUIREMgNTS 


The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  has  been  assigned  responsibility  for 
part  of  the  continuing  activities  of  the  Department  in  the  area  of 
preparedness  measures  relating  to  food  and  the  domestic  distribution  of 
farm  equipment  and  supplies 0  Such  work  is  financed  from  this  appropria¬ 
tion® 
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SUGAR  PROGRAM 


Purpose  Statement 

Objectives  —  The  principal  objectives  of  the  sugar  program,  carried  out- 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  191*8,  as  amended,  are  (a)  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
domestic  producers,  (b)  to  provide  consumers  with  adequate  supplies  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices  and  (c)  to  promote  our  general  export  trade „ 
Provision  is  also  made  to  insure  that  a  fair  share  of  the  consumers  1  dollar 
goes  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  and  to  laborers 
working  in  cane  and  beet  fields0  The  attainment  of  these  objectives 
involves: 

1«  Determination  of  United  States  sugar  requirements, 

2a  Administration  of  quotas  to  regulate  imports  of  sugar  produced 
in  foreign  areas  and  the  marketing  of  sugar  produced  in 
domestic  areas. 

3o  Allotment  of  quotas  to  individual  processors  when  necessary  to 
insure  orderly  marketing. 

h0  Making  of  payments  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane  who  meet  certain  specified  conditions  <> 

The  continental  United  States  produces  sugar  from  both  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane.  Additional  quantities  of  sugar  are  produced  from  sugar  ' 
cane  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,*  Domestic  sugar, 
produced  at  higher  cost  per  unit  than  in  foreign  areas,  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  the  Nation ls  requirements 0  To  meet  total  needs,  the  United 
States  imports  substantial  quantities  of  sugar  from  foreign  areas,  mainly 
from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 0 

If  unlimited  quantities  of  sugar  were  permitted  entry  into  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  prices  to  domestic  consumers  under  ordinary  circumstances 
could  be  expected  to  be  slightly  lower  than  at  present^  However,  under 
present  wage  standards  in  domestic  producing  areas,  unlimited  iirports 
would  place  domestic  producers  in  an  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  coirpetitive  position.  Moreover,  the  economies  of  most  of 
the  domestic  cane  sugar -producing  areas  are  dependent  on  sugar- 
producing  crops  for  which  there  is  no  feasible  alternative,, 

Quotas  —  The  Sugar  Act  of  191*8,  as  amended,  provides  a  quota  system  to 
balance  supply  with  demand®  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  authorized 
by  the  Act,  determines  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  the  Nation  !s 
sugar  requirements  for  the  coming  year*  Requirements  for  the  calendar* 
year' 1956  were  initially  established  in  December  1 955  at  8,390,000  short 
tons, 'raw  value  and  on  May  1,  1956  the  quota  level  was  raised  to 
8,1*50,000  tons,  revised  to  8,575*000  tons  on  June  27,  1956  and  increased 
to  8,625,000  tons  July  31?  1956.  On  August  11,  1956  the  quotas  were 
raised  to  8,675,000  tons; 'on  October  23,  1956  to  8,725,000  tons;  on 
October  26,  1956  to  8,775,000  tons  and  again  on  November  30,  1956  to 
8,875,000  tonso 
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All  increases  were  distributed  quota -wise  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  new  Sugar  Act©  The  quota  provisions  of  Public  Law  949,  84th 
Congress,  approved  May  29,  1996,  became  effective  as  of  January  1, '1996, 

This  law,  amending  and  extending  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
restores  to  the  domestic  areas  their  historic  participation  in  the  growth 
of  the  United  States  sugar  market®  Beginning  in  1996,  market  growth  in 
excess  of  8,390,000  tens  will  be  shared  99  percent  by  domestic  areas  and 
49  percent  by  foreign  countries.  Distribution  of  quotas  among  foreign 
countries  has  been  changed  so  that  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  share  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore 
in  market  growth  beginning  in  1997  e 

Marketing  Allotments  «•»  The  Act  provides  that  the  quota  for  any  area  shall 
be  allotted  to  persons  who  mar  Ice  t  or  import  sugar  when  necessary  to 
insure  orderly  marketing  and  to  afford  interested  persons  an  equitable 
opportunity  to  market  sugar  within  the  quota  limitations <> 

Production  Adjustment  —  The  Act  provides  that  if  production  in  any  area 
will,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  necessary  to  fill  the  quota  and  provide 
a  normal  carryover  inventory,  restrictive  proportionate  shares  (Farm 
Marketing  Allotments ) ,  shall  be  established©  A  restrictive  program  is 
designed  to  balance  supplies  within  an  area  with  the  quota  and  normal 
carryover  requirements®  The  total  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  area  is  divided  among  individual  growers,  and  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  payment,  production  must  not  exceed  the  proportionate 
share o 

Payments  <=*•  Domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  receive  conditional  payments 
averaging  about  $2 ©49  per  ton  of  beets.  For  producers  of  sugar  cane  the 
payments  within  the  various  domestic  producing  areas  range  from  about  $1@09 
to  $1069  per  tone  of  cane©'  The  Sugar  Act  imposes  a  special  tax  of  90  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  sugar,  raw  value,  on  all  manufactured  sugar  from  sugar 
beets  or  sugar  cane  either  produced  in  or  brought  into  the  continental 
United  States, 

| 

Revenue  —  From  the  inception  of' the 'program  in  the  1938  fiscal  year 
through  the  fiscal  year  1996,  $1,388,301,173  of  sugar  excise  and  import 
taxes 'have  been  collected  while  obligations  under  the  program  have  amounted 

to  $i,o49, 810, o43o 


Appropriated, 

1997 


Budget  ' 


Appropriated  funds 


$67,600,000 


$72, £00,000 
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(b)  Sugar  Act  Program 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  and  "base  for  1958  . . . .  $67,600,000 

Budget  Estimate ,  1958  . . . . . . .  72, 200 , 000 

Increase  . . . . . . -f4 ,600,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

:  1957 

1956  : ( e  stimated ) 

« 

Increase  or  Decrease 

1958 

(estimated) 

Retirement  : 

Costs  ;  Other 

(P.L.  854)  : 

1.  Payments  to 
sugar  producers: 
(a)  Continental 

beet  area  . . . 
(h)  Continental 
cane  area  . . . 
(c)  Offshore 
cane  area  . . . 

Total  pay¬ 
ments  . , , 

2.  Operating  ex¬ 
penses  ........ 

Total  retirement 
costs  (P.La  854) 

$29,143,977 

7,607,200 

21,205,323 

$32,665,100 

7,018,110 

25,854,790 

• 

• 

0. 

: *$2,479, 935 
© 

*+  1,238,490 

1+  819,075 

$35,145,035 

8,256,600 

26,673,865 

57,956,500 

65>538,000 

:+  4,537,500(1) 

70,075,500 

1,643,500 

2,062,000 

+$62,500  : 

0 

[+62,500]  s 

2,124,500 

[62,500] 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate' 

59,600,000 

67,600,000 

!+  62,500(2):+  4,537,500 

72,200,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


(l)  An  increase  of  $4,537,500  for  conditional  payments  to  sugar  producers. 

Conditional  payments  to  sugar  producers  on  the  1957  crop.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  total" of  $73;752,785  "(including  administrative  expenses)  will  he  required  for 
the  1957  Sugar  Program  plus  $15 , 703  >  049  for  payments  on  the  1958-57  Puerto  Rico 
crop  which  were  deferred  until  the  1953  fiscal  year,  making  total  requirements 
for  the  program  $89,455,834.  The  deferral  of  $15,703,049  in  payments  to  Puerto 
Rico  causes  no  hardship  since  the  harvesting  of  the  1956-57  crop  will  not  he 
completed  until  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  1958. 

The  appropriation  requested  is  $72,200,000,  which  contemplates  an  estimated 
deferral  of  $17,255,834  until  fiscal  year  1959  fur  payments  on  the  1957-53 
Puerto  Rico  crop. 


Both  fiscal  and  crop  year  estimates  are  compared  in  Table  I  which  follows. 


METHOD  OF  FINANCING 
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The  1957  crop  sugar  production  in  the  domestic  producing  areas  is  estimated 
at  5,140,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  compared  with  an  estimated  production 
of  4,798,000  tons  from  the  1956  crop.  Imposition  of  restrictive  proportion¬ 
ate  shares  on  the  195 8  crop  in  the  heet  area,  and  continued  production 
restrictions  on  the  1957  crop,  are  expected  to  limit  the  area's  production 
from  such  crops  to  about  1,975; 000  and  2,125,000  tons  respectively.  The  esti¬ 
mated  1957  crop  production  increase  reflects  the  beet  area's  approximate 
share  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States  sugar  market  (or  consumption  require¬ 
ments)  as  provided  in  the  new  Sugar  Act  approved  May  29,  1956,  Commensurate 
with  this  production  increase,  payments  are  expected  to  increase  about 

$2,479,935. 

The  estimated  production  in  the  mainland  cane  area  of  600,000  tons  for  the 
1957  crop  allows  for  that  area’s  approximate  increased  share  of  the  United 
States  sugar  market,  provided  for  in  the  new  legislation.  This  estimated 
production  increase  will  entail  additional  payments  approximating  $1,238,490 
in  this  area. 

The  production  of  sugar  from  the  1956  crop  in  Hawaii  is  expected  to  approxi¬ 
mate  36,000  tons  less  than  the  area's  mainland  and  local  consumption  quota 
requirements.  However,  production  from  the  1957  crop  is  expected  to  approxi¬ 
mate  1,150,000  tons  resulting  in  increased  payments  of  $460,750- 

The  estimated  increase  in  production  of  50,000  tons  in  Puerto  Rico  allows 
for  that  area’s  additional  approximate  share  of  the  United  States  sugar 
market,  provided  for  in  the  amended  Act. 

Sugar  production  in  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  1957  crop  is  estimated  at 
15,000  tons,  or  approximately  the  level  of  the  area's  quota  share  of  the 
U.  S.  market. 

The  total  obligations  on  the  1957  crop  are  estimated  to  be  $4,900,231  greater 
than  the  obligations  on  the  1956  crop  due  to  an  estimated  net  increase  in 
production  of  342,000  tons. 

The  number  of  payees  are  shown  in  Table  II,  The  estimate  for  the  1957  sugar 
crop  program,  compared  with  prior  crop  year  data  on  tonnage,  production, 
total  payments  and  average  payment  per  ton,  is  shown  in  Table  III. 


Table  II  NUMBER  OF  PAYEES 


Area 

of  Production  ; 

1955  Crop 

1956  Crop 

(Estimate ) 

1957  Crop 
(Estimate) 

Continental 
Continental 
Hawaii  .... 

sugar 

sugar 

beet  area  ....  ; 
cane  area  ....  : 

38,656 

7,44o 

1,146 

20,000 

43,000 

7,600 

1,100 

45,150 

7,800 

1,100 

■Puerto  Rico 

e 

20^100 

20,300 

500 

Virgin  islands  . . 

378 

339 

Total  , . . 

67,629 

72,139 

74,850 

to 
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Operating  Expenses 

(l)  An  increase  of  $62,500  is  required  to  mee t  retirement  costs  under 
Public  lav  854  applicable  to  the  base  for  195^»  A  full  explanation  of 
retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  "beginning  of 
the  Explanatory  Notes. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  under scored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1160),  [$67,600,000],  $72, 200 , 000 
to  remain  available  until  June  30  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year: 
Provided,  That  expenditures  (including  transfers)  from  this  appropri¬ 
ation  for  other  than  payments  to  sugar  producers  shall  not  exceed 

1  [$1,873,000]  $2,124,500. 

[The  limitation  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  on  the  amount  of 

2  expenditures  (including  transfers)  from  this  appropriation  for  other 
than  payments  to  sugar  producers  is  increased  by  $189,000.] 

The  first  change  increases  the  administrative  expense  limitation  from 
$2,062,000  (the  present  administrative  expense  limitation  including  the 
increase  authorized  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1957)  "to 
$2,124,500,  an  increase  of  $62,500  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Government’s 
contribution  to  the  retirement  fund  pursuant  to  Public  Law  854;  and 

The  second  change  deletes  language  included  in  the  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1957  which  is  no  longer  required. 


- o: ...  -■ 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Extension  and  Revision  of  Sugar  Act  of  1,958 

Public  Law  555,  approved  May  29.,  1956;,  revised  the  Sugar  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  and  extended  the  program  until  December  31,  I960* 

The  new  law  primarily  restored  to  domestic  producers  their  historic 
share  in  the  groxrth  of  the  United  States  sugar  market,,  It  provided 
that  the  domestic  areas  shall  supply  55$  of  the  U*  S9  consumer  sugar 
requirements  in  excess  of  8,350,000  tons.  Since  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  increase  about  135,000  tons  each  year,, 
this  makes  it  mandatory  to  increase  quotas  annually  for  domestic  areas 
through  the  calendar  year  19o0„  Under  previous  law  quotas  for  the 
domestic  areas  were  fixed  or  rigid  and  all  increases  in  the  United 
States  sugar  requirements  were  assigned  to  Cuba  and  full-duty  countries* 
In  order  to  provide  funds  for  implementing  the  new  legislation  and  to 
place  compliance  checking  under  the  program  on  as  current  a  basis  as 
possible,  the  Congress  approved  an  increase  of  $189,000  in  the  operating 
expense  limitation  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1957c 

Sugar  Requirements  and  Quotas 

The  Sugar  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
in  December  of  each  year  the  consumers1  requirements  of  sugar  for  the 
succeeding  year  and  make  such  revisions  of  the  initial  estimate  as 
necessary » 

The  quotas  for  the  calendar  year  1955  which  were  initially  established 
at  8,200,0G0  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  raised  in  July  1955  to  8,300,000 
tons,  were  increased  again  on  October  8,  1955,  to  8 s 500,000  tons  to 
provide  the  quantities  needed  to  meet  Ua  S,  consumption  and  year-end 
inventory  requirements* 

Initial  quotas  for  calendar  year  1956  were  established  at  the  level  of 
8,350,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  to  maintain  fair  prices  and  orderly 
marketing  of  sugar.  To  preserve  a  stable  and  healthy  sugar  market,  sugar 
quotas  were  increased  to  8,550,000  tons,  effective  May  1,  1956,  to 
8,575,000  tens  on  June  27,  1956,  to  8,625,000  tons  on  July  31,  1956  and 
to  8,675,000  tons  on  August  11,  1956*  On  October  23,  1956  the  Department 
announced  an  additional  increase  of  50,000  tons  in  the  total  sugar 
quotas  for  the  Continental  United  States  making  the  1956  quotas  total 
8,725,000  short  tons,  raw  value*  Then  on  October  26  an  announcement 
increasing  the  quotas  to  8,775,000  was  made* 
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Sugar  quotas  for  the  calendar  years  1955’  and  1956  are  shown  in  the 
following  tables 


Production  Area 

« 

0 

© 

aataoG 

1955  Quotas, 
Final 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1956  Quotas 

As  of  10/28/56 

& 

9 

—  short  ton 

S9 

raw  value  — 

Domestic  beet  sugcir  c©©«aooo©oo©c<5  ©  © « 

0 

0 

1,800,000 

• 

e 

1*927,333 

Mainland  cane  sugar  ,,00008,0.00.9,,, 

0 

« 

500,000 

0 

393*059 

HS^Wclll  eoG'9Ooa<J>«oQoo©«0©eooQ<jo©{'©aooo 

• 

9 

1,052,000 

0 

• 

1,075,61*0 

Puerto  Rico  ©  ©  ©  &  o  ©  ©©©«>•©  <j-&©©o®o»© 

9 

9 

1,080,000 

0 

• 

1,124, 718 

V irgin  XsXcUiis  ©Qeoeoca>oo©9ooooooeot>e 

• 

a 

12,000 

9 

0 

12,000 

P hilippin.es  ©-o«)©©©©©o!0's©©ooaaco©o©©cQ 

• 

© 

977,000 

G 

O 

980,000 

Cube.  0  0©O  O  ©  ©  0  O0©000©000©-0©e©0«90©0'©0<9  0 

s 

2,859,8110 

«• 

O 

3,035,760 

Other  foreign  countries  ,,,<,00.00000 00 

9 

9 

119,160 

C 

a 

126, 1&0 

J.  0  b  ell  ocio©©0CJ©o©o£>oe><?c<?©o©©e©©©© 

a 

© 

• 

8,1.100,000 

% 

9 

9 

8,875,000 

Marketing  Allotments 

Sec0  205(a)  of  the  Act  requires  that  the  quota  for  any  area  shall  be 
allotted  to  persons  who  market  or  import  sugar  when  necessary  to  insure 
orderly  marketing  and  to  afford  interested  persons  an  equitable  opportun¬ 
ity  to  market  sugar  within  the  quota  limitations. 

In  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  areas  and  Puerto  Rico  the 
level  of  available  supplies  on  January  1,  1956,  together  with  1956  crop 
prospects,  were  such  that  the  Secretary  found  that  allotment  of  the  1956 
quotas  for  those  areas  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  disorderly  marketing 
and  to  assure  all  persons  Xvho  market  sugar  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
do  so* 

By  August  15,  1956,  allotment  orders  had  been  issued  on  the  basis  of 
hearings  held  earlier  and  final  data  for  the  most  recent  crop-processings 
for  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  and  Puerto  Rico,  For  the 
two  Mainland  areas,  this  included  allotment  of  increases  in  quotas  based 
on  amendments  to  the  Act  which  became  law  on  May  29,  1956,  A  hearing 
was  yet  to  be  held  to  complete  the  basis  for  allotting  the  increase  for 
Puerto  Rico* 

Payments  to  Producers 

Payments  are  made  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  who 
comply  with  certain  requirements  with  respect  to  child  labor,  wage  rates, 
proportionate  shares,  and  in  the  case  of  processor-producers,  the  payment 
of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  purchased 
from  other  producers,  ; 

Pursuant  to  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  19U8,  conditional  payments  on 
the  1955  crops  totaling  $63,508,880  were  made  to  about  67,629  sugar  beet 
and  sugar  cane  producers  in  23  States,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands, 


Payments  Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  19^8  and  Number  of  Payees,  in  the 
Domestic  Sugar  Producing  Areas,  Crop  Years  195U  and  1955  1/ 
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Excise  and  Import  Taxes 

The  Act,  through  an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  imposes  a 
tax  of  SO  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  raw  value,  on  all  beet  or 
cane  sugar  processed  in  or  imported  into  the  Continental  United  States 
for  direct  consumption.  The  excise  tax  on  sugar,  under  Public  Law  51*5, 
was  extended  to  June  30,  1961. 

The  following  table  shows  taxes  collected  compared  with  obligations  under 
the  sugar  programs 


Sugar  Tax  Collections 


Total 


Fiscal  Year 

s 

Excise  Tax  1 

Import  Tax  s 

Total  : 

Obligations 

1938 

• 

• 

• 

• 

$30,569,1308* 

s 

$2,680,298  s 

$33,249,428! 

$22,080,599 

1939 

65,104,058! 

3,l*9l*, 627  s 

68,908,685s 

52,1*60,651* 

191*0 

« 

• 

0 

68,145,358! 

5,456,207  t 

73,601,565s 

1*7,212,1*00 

19U. 

• 

• 

74,834,839! 

1*, 859, 760  : 

79,691*, 599: 

1* 7,677,678 

19U2 

• 

• 

68,229,803: 

1*, 088, 963  s 

72,318,766: 

47,869,513 

19ii3 

# 

• 

53,551,777: 

3,520,061*  s 

57,071,841: 

55,638,374 

191*1* 

: 

68,788,910s 

5,097,940  i 

73,886,850s 

51*,  818,026 

1945 

• 

• 

73,293 ,966: 

3,552,414 1 

76,81*6,380: 

52,361,159 

191(6 

• 

• 

56,731,986! 

3,231,592  : 

59,9 63,578: 

48,418,425 

191(7 

s 

59,151,922: 

5,115,447  ! 

64,267,369: 

53,343,569 

191(8 

s 

71,246,834: 

3,284,502  : 

74,531,336: 

54,796,514 

191(9 

• 

• 

76,174,356: 

1*, 698,867  s 

80,873,223* 

71,880,810 

1950 

5 

s 

71,188,029s 

4,091,155.! 

75, 279, 184 i 

59,935,1*91* 

1951 

• 

• 

80,191,881*: 

3,613,479  1 

83,805,363! 

63,68!*,105 

1952 

s 

78,473,191: 

3,621,210  : 

82,09l*,l*01: 

69,813,289 

1953 

• 

• 

78,129,860s 

5,005,959  : 

83,135,819! 

64,974,434 

1951* 

• 

• 

73,889,000s 

1*, 1*98, 368  * 

78,383,368! 
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Total 
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Fair  Wage  and  Price  Determinations 

Among  conditions  which,  producers  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  must  meet 
to  be  eligible  for  Sugar  Act  payments  is  the  payment  of  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  to  persons  employed  on  the  farm  in  the  production,  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  sugar  cane  01  sugar  beets,  and  for  producers  who  are  also 
processors  of  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets,  the  payment  of  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  sugar  cane  and  sugar  peats  purchased  from  other  producers e 

The  Sugar  Act  requires  that  determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable  -wages 
and  prices  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  after  holding  public  hearings 
and  after  making  appropriate  investigations *  Determinations  of  wages  and 
prices  are  issued  annually  for  the  following  domestic  areas s  sugar  beet, 
mainland,  cane  (Louisiana  and  Florida^,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands* 
For  Hawaii  a  fair  price  determination  is  issued  annually  but  the  wage 
determination  for  such  area  was  placed  on  a  continuing  basis  in  195>Uo 

Under  the  determinations  issued  during  the  19? 6  fiscal,  ye ar,  the  level  of 
wage  rates  continued  unchanged  for  the  sugar  beet  area*  Virgin  Islands, 
Florida,,  and  Puerto  Rico*  The  wage  differential  was  eliminated  for  workers 
II4.-I6  years  of  age  in  Florida0  For  Puerto  Rico,  a  new  worker  classifica¬ 
tion  for  mechanical  loader  operators  was  added,  the  definition  of  irrigators 
and  field  flooders  was  clarified*  and  the  requirements  that  producers 
furnish  workers  the  customary  perquisites  was  eliminated,,  In  Louisiana, 
basic  hourly  rates  were  increased  5  percent  and  piecework  rates  10  percent  j 
the  number  of  specified  piecework  rates  was  reduced  from  10  to  2 j  and  the 
9  hour  day  rates  were  deleted  as  were  the  wage-price  escalator  and  the 
perquisite  provisions* 

Fair  price  determinations  were  issued  for  all  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas  except  Kawaiio  For  Louisiana,  changes  were  made  in  freight  rate 
differentials  and  in  the  sugar  cane  purity  scale,,  and  the  period  for 
computing  average  market  prices  of  raw  sugar  was  extended  from  5  months 
to  7  months o  In  Puerto  Rico,  a  formula  was  specified  for  determining 
the  yield  of  raw  sugar  recovered  from  inferior  varieties  of  sugar  cane 5 
a  provision  was  added  permitting  the  deduction  of  trash  from  the  weight 
of  sugar  cane  delivered  by  producers]  and  some  other  minor  items  were 
deleted  or  clarifiedo  No  changes  were  made  in  the  determinations  for 
other  areas  except  for  a  change  in  the  method  of  calculating  the  quality 
of  sugar  cane  delivered  by  producers  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
specification  of  certain  deductible  marketing  expenses  in  Florida* 
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Proportionate  Share  Determinati ons 


Proportionate  shares  for  sugar  beet  and.  sugar  ■  care  farms  must  be  established 
for  each  crop  since  the  marketing  of  sugar  beets  or  sugsr  cane  within  such 
shares  constitutes  one  of  the  conditions  for  payment®  Restrictive  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  are  required  in  any  area  when  the  indicated  sugar  production 
is  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  fill  the  quota  and  provide  a  normal 
carryover  inventory  for  such  area* 

Due  to  the  levels  of  production  for  the  previous  crops  and  effective  inven¬ 
tories  of  sugar,  determinations  were  issued  on  October  10  and  September  19> 
1955*  which  continued  restrictive  proportionate  shares  on  the  1956  and 
1955-56  crops,  respectively,  for  the  mainland  cane  area  and  Puerto  Rico. 

For  each  of  these  areas,  the  production  objective  was  established  at 
approximately  the  quota  level * 

In  a  determination  issued  on  September  21,  1955.5  restrictive  proportionate 
shares  were  established  for  the  1956  crop  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area® 
This  action  was  required  because  of  the  ]srge  inventories  and  prospective 
carryover  of  beet  sugar  and  an  anticipated  heavy  demand  for  1956  crop  sugar 
beet  acreage,,  The  national  acreage  objective  established  for  the  1956  crop 
was  850,000  acres  (the  same  as  that  for  the  1955  crop)  which  was  expected 
to  yield  a  quantity  of  sugar  approximating  the  area's  quota®  Also,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  1955  crop,  responsibility  was  assigned  to  ASC  State 
Committees  for  the  establishment  of  individual  farm  proportionate  shares 
from  State  acreage  allocations  under  specific  standards  and  procedure. 

The  proportionate  share  determination  for  the  Virgin  Islands  was  placed  on 
a  continuing  basis  in  July  195U®  This  determination  establishes  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  for  each  farm  in  the  area  at  the  actual  level  of  production 
until  such  time  as  restrictions  on  the  Islands »  crop  may  become  necessary. 

The  determination  issued  in  June  1955*  applicable  to  the  1955  and  subsequent 
crops,  established  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii  also  at  the 
actual  level  of  production,.  However,  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm 
of  any  processor-producer  is  conditioned  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  balance  between  the  acreage  of  sugar  cane  cultivated  by  the  processor- 
producer  and  the  acreage  cultivated  by  independent  growers® 

Special  Studies  and  Surveys 

A  report  was  prepared  of  the  study  conducted  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  of 
the  costs,  returns,  profits,  and  investment  and  manhour  requirements  for 
producing  sugar  cane  and  processing  raw  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  years 
1951  through  195U*  Field  work  for  a  similar  study  concerning  the  production 
of  sugar  cane  and  the  processing  of  raw  sugar  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  during 
the  years  1952  through  195U  was  completed  and  the  r  eport  of  the  study  was 
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nearing  completion  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year®  A  study  of  the  costs  of 
producing  sugar  beets  in  the  domestic  beet  area  in  1966  was  in  progress  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  fiscal  year,  investigations  dealing  with 
particular  aspects  of  wage  and  price  problems  were  conducted  in  all 
domestic  producing  areas,  prior  to  public  hearings  in  such  areas. 

International  Sugar  Agreement 

The  Agreement  operated  in  a  satisfactory  manner  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
purpose  of  the  Agreement  is  to  stabilize  World  Sugar  Markets*.  At  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  called  by  the  United  Nations,  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  countries  represented,  as  well  as  the  U.  S«  sugar  industry, 
that  the  Agreement  had  stabilized  markets  and  was  valuable  as  an  instrument 
to  prevent  violent  and  often  disastrous  price  fluctuations® 

The  International  Sxigar  Council  met  several  times  during  the  year  to  con¬ 
sider  supply  and  demand  conditions  on  the  World  Market  and  to  adjust  quotas 
and  make  administrative  rulings  designed  to  benefit  the  more  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  the  world  supplies.  The  United  States  sugar  market  has  always  been 
affected  by  world  sugar  prices  and  therefore  our  oxm  industry  is  interested 
in  the  continuation  of  the  Agreement.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  suspension 
of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  would  bring  disaster  to  most  of  the 
sugar-producing  nations  of  the  world® 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  as 
well  as  a  member  of  practically  all  special  committees  appointed  to  study 
special  situations.  This  necessitates  continual  sbady  of  changing  world 
supply  and  market  conditions.  The  Director  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service  served  as  Chairman  of  the  International  Sugar 
Council  during  the  calendar  year  1966*  The  International  Sugar  Council  met 
several  times  during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  U.  S®  Government  contributed 
Significantly  to  the  work  of  the  Council  through  studies  concerning  world 
sugar  requirements  and  interpretations  of  the  Agreement  as  spot  situations 
and  trade  relationship  problems  developed®  On  May  21,  19 66,  a  Conference 
opened  in  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  and  continued 
in  session  as  the  fiscal  year  ended.  The  Conference  was  called  pursuant  to 
Article  \\2  (2)  of  the  Agreement  which  directs  the  Council  to  examine  the 
operations  of  the  Agre orient  during  the  third  year  of  its  6-year  life,  giving 
consideration  to  all  amendments  which  may  be  proposed®  Several  amendments 
have  been  proposed  designed  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Agreement® 

The  principal  amendments  will  deal  with  quotas  and  prices.  To  assist  the 
U®  S.  Delegation,  comprised  in  part  of  Department  officials,  a  careful 
appraisal  was  made  of  world-wide  production  and  consumption  plans  and 
intentions  during  the  next  five  years® 

Program  Administration 

The  Sugar  Program  is  administered  in  the  counties  by  elected  county  and 
community  committeemen  and  in  the  States  'ey  State  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committees  composed  of  resident  fanners  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Administrative  expense  allocations  to  States  are  based  on  workload  data 
for  the  previous  year  adjusted  to  reflect  any  contemplated  changes  in 
program  operations. 

•Workload  Data 

The  following  tables  set  forth  the  workload  data  in  connection  with  the 
1966  crop  (fiscal  year  1967)* 
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Sugar  Act  Program  (Beet) 
Estimated  Workload  Bata  for  the  1956  Crop 
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Sugar  Act  Program  (Cane) 
Estimated  Workload  Data  for  the  1956  Crop 
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NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT 


Purpose  Statement 

The  principal  objectives  oi  the  National  Wool  Act  of  195U  (Public  Law  690, 
approved  August  28,  195k)  *  1  U.S.C,  1781-1737)  are  to  provide  for  the 
national  security  and  promt  te  the  general  economic  welfare  by  encouraging 
the  domestic  production  of  approximately  three  hundred  million  pounds  of- 
shorn  wool,  grease  basis,,  it  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers, 
in  a  manner  which  will  ha-'  e  the  least  adverse  effects  upon  foreign  trade0 

Method  and  Support  Level  •  To  aid  in  carrying  out  these  objectives,  the 
Act  authorizes  an  incenti  e  payment  program  which  provides  a  support 
level  for  shorn  wool  not  _n  excess  of  110  percent  of  parity.  The  support 
price  for  mohair  is  established  at  a  level  necessary  to  maintain  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  percenta,  e  of  parity  for  mohair  as  for  shorn  wool,  the 
deviation  to  be  no  more  whan  15  percent  above  or  below  the  comparable 
percentage  of  parity  at  which,  shorn  wool  is  supported. 

For  wool  and  mohair  shorn  on  or  after  January  1,  1955  and  marketed  on  or 
after  April  1,  1 951$  but  not  later  than  March  Jl}  1958,  the  announced 
support  price  for  shorn  wool  is  62  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  and 
70  cents  per  pound  for  mohair.  These  incentive  prices  represent  101  per¬ 
cent  and  8 7  percent  of  the  August  15,  1956  parity  prices  for  wool  and 
mohair,  respectively.  The  level  of  support  for  pulled  wool  will  be  so 
related  to  the  shorn  wool  incentive  price  as  to  maintain  normal  marketing 
practices. 

If  average  prices  received  by  producers  for  wool  and  mohair  fall  below 
the  incentive  price  levels  announced,  payments  will  be  made  to  producers. 
These  payments  will  be  based  on  the  percentage  needed,  in  the  case  of 
each  commodity,  to  bring  the  national  average  price  received  by  producers 
up  to  the  incentive  price.  The  total  of  all  such  payments  is  limited  to 
70$  of  the  accumulated  totals,  as  of  the  date  of  such  payments,  of  gross 
receipts  from  specific  duties  collected  on  and  after  January  1953  on 
wool  and  wool  manufactures. 

Referendum  --  In  August  1955;?  in  a  referendum  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  provided  in  Section  708  of  the  National  Wool  Act,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  required  two-thirds  of  producers  expressed  approv¬ 
al  of  an  agreement  previously  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
American  Sheep  Producers  Council,  Incorporated,  for  the  conduct  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  advertising,  sales  promotion  and  market  development  program  for  wool, 
mohair,  sheep,  goats  or  the  products  thereof.  The  expense  of  this  program 
is  financed  from  deductions  from  the  incentive  payments  due  producers  in 
each  marketing  year.  The  program  is  designed  to  improve  and  expand  the 
market  for  the  industry’s  products  and  ultimately  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  Government  price  assistance  required. 
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Financing  -  Capital  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  used 
for  incentive  payments  and  other  program  costs*  Section  705  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  provides  for  reimbursing  the  Corporation  for  costs 
of  the  program  by  appropriating  not  to  exceed  70%  of  specific  duties 
collected  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures  in  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  starting  with  the  calendar  year  195U* 


Appropriated 

1957 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1958 


Appropriated  funds  (permanent 

appropriation)  $2,020,975 


$35,000,000 
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(c)  National  Wool  Act 


Appropriation,  1957  and  base  for  1958  « » * « « 0 * . , „ *  0 « 9 ®  0 . « » G « *  $2 , 020, 975 

Budget  Estimate  ,  1958  o..o**-oe.o*o,.®o..,a.e<?e3c.ooei>o..«©oc  3 1 3  000 g  000 

Increase  (reimbursement  to  CCC  for  estimated  costs  to  be 

incurred  in  the  f is  cal  year  1957 )  • » .  © • •  © .  * .  •  •  • ,  ©  ©  o . .  • « • »  •  4323  979.025 
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(appropriation  or  estimate) 

4137  ?  681+ 

42, 

020 , 975 :4$32 , 979 , 025  435, 000, 000 

INCREASE 


Program  costs  of  $2,020,975  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  were  in  connection  with 
administering  the  1955  and  1956  marketing  year  programs.  No  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

Incentive  payments  for  the  1955  marketing  year  program  — -  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  1957  —  are  estimated  to  total  $60  million.  This  amount  consists  of 
estimated  payments  of  $lj.9<s  500,000  on  approximately  257 08  million  pounds  of 
shorn  wool,  at  an  average  rate  of  19o2  cents  per  pound,  and  $10,500,000  on 
lambs  and  year lings©  Wool  on  lambs  and  yearlings  is  supported  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  that  for  shorn  wool.  Administrative  and  interest  costs  are 
expected  to  bring  the  total  costs  of  the  wool  program  for  the  year  to 
$61j.,12lt,000«  Of  this  amount,  the  basic  statute  provides  for  reimbursement 
to  the  extent  of  70  percent  of  the  specific  duties  on  wool  and  manufactures 
estimated  to  be  collected  in  the  calendar  year  19560  This  amount  is 
estimated  at  $35  million® 

The  unrecovered  balance  will  remain  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation  as  a 
receivable  until  siLbsequent  appropriations  become  available.  At  the  current 
rate  of  duties  collected,  it  is  anticipated  that  full  reimbursement  for 
costs  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  will  not  be  effected  until  the  fiscal 
year  1959* 

The  increase  of  $32, 979*025  is  the  difference  between  the  maximum  reimburse¬ 
ment  authorized  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  and  the  amount  of  reimbursement  in 
the  fiscal  year  1957  for  expenses  incurred  under  the  National  Wool  Act 
during  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  major  activity,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion^  costs,  estimated  reimbursements,  and  unrecovered  balances: 


, 


' 


•  :  . 


Costs  of  the  National  Wool  Act 


- TTY. — 

1955 

rrr. — 

1956 

TTYTW- 

1955  Kktg. 

Year 

- P7Y7W 

1956  Mktg. 
Year 

"FT  Y.  1959 

1957  Mktg. 
Year 

-YTYrrmr- 

1958  Mktg. 
Year 

Volume  of  Marketings 

lbs.  shorn  wool 

"  - 

-- 

257,800,000 

232,000,000 

232,000,000 

232,000,000 

owt.  lambs  &  yearlings 

(live  weight)  . 

~  — 

13,637,000 

10,750,000 

10,750,000 

10,750,000 

Incentive  payments 

per  lb .  shorn  wool  .... 

— 

19. 2d 

20.0  0 

20.00 

20.00 

per  cwt.  lambs  and 

80.0/ 

yearlings  (live  wt.) 

77.00 

80.00 

80.00 

Incentive  payments 

Shorn  wool  . 

— 

— 

$1*9,500,000 

$1*6,1*00,000 

$1*6,1*00,000 

$1*6,1*00,000 

Lambs  &  yearlings  . 

— 

— 

10,500,000 

8,600,000 

8,600,000 

8,600,000 

Total  payments  ...... 

— 

— 

60,000,000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

Administrative  Expenses  . 

$187,1+32 

$2,006,032 

2,575,000 

2,685,000 

2,685,000 

2,685,000 

Interest  Expense  . 

252 

11*,  91*3 

1,51*9,000 

2,751,000 

3,569,000 

1*,  1*15, 000 

Total  . 

187,681* 

2,020,975 

61*,  121*,  000 

60,1*36,000 

61, 251*, 000 

62,100,000 

Costs  and  Reimbursements  to  CCC 


f.y:  1955 

(Actual) 

- YTY. - 

1956 
(Est. ) 

— rrr. - 

1957 

(Est.) 

or 

1958 

(Est.) 

- YTY. - 

1959 

(Est.) 

— ttt: 

I960 
(Est. ) 

Unrecovered  Costs  - 

Beginning  of  year  ..... 

Costs  during  year  . 

Total  unrecovered  costs.. 
Appropriations  to  reimburse 

coo*- . 

Unrecovered  Balance 

End  of  year  . . 

$187,681* 

$187,681* 

2.020.975 

$2,020,975 
61*.  121*.  000- 

$61*,  121*,  000 
60,1*36,000 

$89,560,000 
61, 251*,  000 

$115,811*,  000 
62,100,000 

187,681* 

2,208,659 

187,681* 

66, 11*1*,  9  75 

2,020,975 

121*,  560, 000 

35,000,000 

1^0, 811*,  000 

35,000,000 

177, 911*,  000 

35,000,000 

187,681* 

2,020,975 

61*,12l*,000 

89,560,000 

115, 811*,  000 

11*2,911*,  000 

*  Limited  to  70 %  of  duties  collected  on  wool  during  preceding  calendar  year 


■  .«*.  >  ■  -  - 


W-l-f..  ■  '  -r-ifrtl.-  -wu/l-V**... 


■•‘o  Tw:t: 


. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Purposes  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  an  annual 
domestic  production  of  approximately  300  ,,000,000  pounds  of  shorn 
wool* 

Operations s  This  is  accomplished  by  incentive  payments  to  eligible 
producers  on  a  percentage  basis  reflecting  the  amount  required  to 
bring  the  national  average  received  by  all  producers  up  to  the 
announced  incentive  level *  The  incentive  level  shall  not  exceed 
11C  percent  of  parity*  Polled  wool  is  supported,  in  a  comparable 
relationship  to  shorn  wool,  by  payments  on  the  live  weight  of  lambs  „ 
according  to  pelt  classifications ,  marketed  during  a  marketing  year* 
Mohair  is  supported  at  a  level  not  to  exceed.  15?  percent  above  or 
below  the  incentive  level  for  shorn  wool*  The  total  of  all  payments 
may  net  at  any  time  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  70  percent  of  the 
accumulated  totals  of  the  gross  receipts  from  specific  duties 
collected  on  and  after  January  1,  1953,  on  wool  and  wool  products 
under  Schedule  11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended*  Payments 
are  made  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committees  and  are  financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,,  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  be  reimbursed  for 
any  expenditures  made  under  this  program*  However,  such 
reimbursement  for  any  fiscal  year  i-s  limited  to  70  percent  of 
the  gross  receipts  from  specific  duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool 
products  during  the  period  January  1  to  December  31  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  year* 

Sales  Promotions  In  August  1955,  in  a  referendum  called  by  the 
'  Secretary’  oFlAgri culture,  as  provided  in  Section  708  of  the 
National  Wool  Act,  ?2  percent  of  producers  voting  approved  an 
agreement  previously  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
American  Sheep  Producers  Council,  Incorporated,  for  the  conduct 
of  an  extensive  advertising,  sales  promotion  and  market-development 
program  for  wool,  mohair,  sheep,  goats  or  the  products  thereof*  The 
expense  of  this  program  is  financed  from  deductions  from  the 
incentive  payments  due  producers  in  each  marketing  year*  The 
program  is  designed  to  improve  and  expand  the  market  for  the  industry1 s 
products  and  ultimately  to  reduce  the  extent  of  Government  price 
assistance  required* 

1955  Program?  Payments  under  the  1 95.5  program,  which  were  first  made 
during "fiscal  year  1957,  were  announced  at  4^*9  percent  of  the  dollar 
returns  each  producer  received  from  the  sale  of  shorn  wool  during 
the  1955  marketing  year-,  which  would  bring  the  average  return  per 
pound  up  to  the  incentive  level  of  620  per  pound*  The  payment  rate 
on  lambs  (pulled  wool  compensating  payments)  is  770  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  live  animals  sold  for  slaughter.  As  the  market  price  for 
mohair  remained  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  during  the  1955 
marketing  year,  no  payments  were  required* 
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19$6  Program?  Substantially  the  same  program  is  being  continued,  for  the 
marketing  year.  The  incentive  level  will  remain  at  62i  per  pound 
for  shorn  wool ,  grease  basis c  The  payment  rates  for  the  1956  program 
will  be  determined  in  mid-’ 19.67  after  all  producer  returns  from  the 
1956  clip  have  been  filed.  The  major  change  in  the  1966  program  deals 
with  the  method  of  making  payments  for  lambs  marketed  with  the  wool  on0 
Under  the  1 966  program,  payments  are  being  made  only  on  animals 
marketed  for  slaughter.  Under  the  program  for  1966,  each  producer  who 
owns  lambs  for  30  days  or  more  and  sells  the  lambs  unshorn  for  any 
purpose  will  be  eligible  for  a  payment.  The  payments  will  be  made  on 
the  weight  or  weight  increase  of  the  animals  that  occurs  during  each 
producer's  ownership.  Any  shorn  wool  incentive  payments  made  to 
producers  who  buy  unshorn  lambs  and  later  shear  them  will  be  adjusted 
downward  by  the  amount  of  the  lamb  payment,  previous  owners  were 
eligible  to  receive a 


1957  Program?  The  same  program  is  being  continued  for  the  1967  marketing 
yeaaTwrTh  rates  at  the  same  level  as  for  the  1966  program, 

1968  Programs  It  is  currently  anticipated  that  sufficient  funds  for  the 
““^^6U,‘m^?k'eting  year  will  not  be  available  unless  legislation  is 
enacted.  The  following  statement  reflects  the  actual  and  estimated 
incentive  payments  compared  with  the  limitation? 


of  customs  receipts  on  wool,  1/1/63  “  6/30/56  ao 
1956  marketing  year  estimated  payments  made  early 
in  fiscal  year  1967  C»tooeoo©c.ooco4ooococ>oooc)*ocQO 

Bal0  of  limitation  available  after  1966  marketing 
yeai  p u^1  ment s  c  c.  o  o .  0 . .00. ..*.0. .&0OQ.o.o..f0O9oo. 
70%  of  estimated  customs  receipts  on  wool  in 
fiscal  year  1957 

Balance  available  6/ 30/57 


00000©000000©00&ei»(.'«©00«000000 


1956  marketing  year  estimated  payments  to  be  made 
early  in  fiscal  year  1958  <. 

Balance  of  limitation  available  after  1956 
marketing  year  payments 
70%  of  estimated  customs  receipts  on  wool  in 
fiscal  year  1958 
Balance  available  6/30/58 

1957  marketing  year  estimated  payments  to  be  made 
early  m  x^scal  year  19-^9  oe.oo.Qo.oo&eoooo.ceooc. 

Balance  of  limitation  available  after  1957 

mar ke or ng  year  paymen to  oo©oyo©ooooooo, .^oo.oao 
70%  of  estimated  customs  receipts  on  wool  in 
fiSCal  year  1939  o^0C,©©'0©©<.®9oo.O.O0.0C.0oo.0o. 

Balance  available  6/30/59  ... 


oooooooo^ooooocoooooceo 


cooooc»©e©oo©o©eooo«c© 


&ooaooeooo©oeoo9co90ooaoooooco 

0»0000000000«00000tt*000 


.1958  marketing  year  estimated  payments  to  be  made 
early  in  fiscal  year  i960  06 


0QOO96o«co©coocoedooe« 


Estimated  deficit  for  1958  marketing  year  *eo 


$108,1*77,826 

-60,000,000 

1*8,1*77,826 

35;.ooo3ooo 

83,1*77,826 

"55,ooo,ooo 

28,1*77,826 

35,000,000 

T572I7778^ 

-55,ooo,ooo 

8,1*77,826 

35,000,000 

1*3,1*77,826 

-55,ooo,ooo 

-11,522,171* 
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Net  payments  to  wool  growers  -under  the  3.955  program  reported  as 
of  October  31,  1956,  amounted  to  $53,7l*l*,032 e  Of  the  total 
paid  producers  $l*6,89l*,5lb  was  made  in  shorn  wool  payments  and 
$6,81*9,53-8  in  payments  on  wool  marketed  for  slaughter 0  De¬ 
ductions  from  payments  for  an  industry  promotion  program 
amounting  to  1  cent  per  pound  of  shorn  wool  and  5  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  lambs  totalled  $3,077,031*  Total  payments 
through  October  31,  1956,  amounted  to  $56,821,063*  The 
State  breakdown  of  payments  is  shorn  in  the  following  table. 


Estimated  Payments,  by  States,  under 
the  1955  Wool  Program,  through  October  31#  1956 


Shorn  Wool 

Laabs 

Promotion 

Total 

State 

Pounds 

Payments 

Pounds 

Payments 

DeductJ.au 

Payment® 

Ala. 

21*8,000 

$  38,1*68 

657,000 

$  6,533 

I  2,83.3 

$  1*5,  am 

Aria. 

3,368,000 

6014,091* 

n,?35,ooo 

85,766 

39,51(5 

729,1*05 

Ark. 

299,000 

55,379 

1,589,000 

10,121* 

3,786 

69,289 

Calif. 

22,210,000 

i*9 1*52, 071* 

93,971,000 

675,915 

269,081* 

5,397,073 

Colo. 

lll,27U,000 

2,5U*,7ltO 

99,61*5,000 

708,751 

192,557 

3,1*16,01*8 

Conn. 

32,000 

5,986 

6,000 

27 

325 

6,338 

Del. 

18,000 

3,589 

3U, ooo 

2Wx 

196 

1*,  029 

Fla. 

16,000 

2,585 

1,000 

232 

159 

2,976 

Qa. 

98,000 

20,71*7 

150,000 

859 

1,052 

22,658 

Idaho 

13,310,000 

2,1*12,15? 

96,702,000 

627,309 

181,1*1*7 

3,220,913 

m. 

5,012,0 00 

853,859 

31*,  125, 000 

226,31*2 

67,21*6 

1,11*7,1*1*? 

Ind. 

3,586,000 

635,295 

19,553,000 

128,808 

1*5,631* 

809,737 

Iowa 

9,997,000 

1,795,15? 

79,677,000 

551,551 

139,711 

2,1*86,1*19 

Kans. 

3,685,000 

571*,  021*. 

21*,  3H,  000 

188,388 

1*8,997 

811,1*09 

Ky. 

3,101*,  000 

617,937 

18,516,000 

116,372 

1*3,172 

777,1*81 

La. 

1*23,000 

79,892 

231,000 

1,381* 

i*,3l*8 

65,621* 

Maine 

126,000 

26,572 

366,000 

2,61? 

1,1*36 

30,625 

Md. 

216,000 

1*0,071* 

81*0,000 

6,091* 

2,583 

1*8,751 

Mass. 

68,000 

H*,550 

1*]*?0Q0 

316 

650 

15,516 

Mich. 

3,577,000 

680,379 

il*,  l*o5,  ooo 

101,71*9 

1*2,975 

825,103 

Minn. 

6,  27  U,  000 

1,077,670 

35,118,000 

255,008 

80,290 

1,102,968 

Miss. 

376,000 

66,220 

781,000 

6,663 

1,152 

77,035 

Mo. 

5,610,000 

1,01*6,876 

38,1*01,000 

285,1*37 

75,099 

1,1*07,1*12 

Mont. 

li*,  832,  000 

2,858,699 

25,592,000 

185,018 

158,368 

3,202,085 

Nebr. 

3,700,000 

589,686 

55,1*07,000 

397,1*77 

61*,  699 

1,051,862 

Nev. 

3,161,000 

607,71*8 

6,526,000 

1*6,990 

31*,  877 

689,615 

N.  H. 

36,000 

7,231 

35,000 

253 

382 

7,866 

N.  J. 

52,000 

10,61*6 

302,000 

2,177 

670 

13,1*93 

N.  to. 

12,329,000 

1,8?1*,528 

1*,  985,  ooo 

35,678 

125,786 

2,035,992 

N.  Y. 

1,179,000 

235,500 

5,597,000 

1*1*,  981* 

Hi,  571 

295,055 

N.  C. 

188,000 

1*0,782 

1,075,000 

h,979 

2,1*21 

1*8,182 

N.  Dak. 

5,380,000 

920,227 

27,932,000 

200,753 

67,753 

1,188,733 

Ohio 

11,136,000 

2,059,295 

29,71*0,000 

168,533 

126,355 

2, 351*,  183 

Okla. 

l,72it,  000 

237,602 

9,305,000 

61*,  351* 

21,895 

323,851 

Oreg. 

7,153,000 

1,1*00,752 

21,507,000 

151,537 

82,210 

1,631*,  1*99 

Pa. 

1,1*93,000 

311,251 

2, 521*, 000 

18,036 

16.186 

31*5,1*73 

R.  I. 

10,000 

1,932 

16,000 

92 

105 

2,129 

S.  C. 

39,000 

8,220 

61,000 

1*1*2 

1*16 

9,078 

S.  Dak. 

10,503,000 

1,918,360 

51*,  292,  000 

1*00,896 

132,171 

2,1*51,1*2? 

Tenn. 

1,351,000 

268,825 

10, 881,000 

69,136 

18,9W* 

356,905 

Texas 

1*9,680,000 

9,095,501* 

26,20l*,000 

190,307 

509,871 

9,795,682 

Utah 

11,585,000 

2,10l*,973 

1*6,21*1*,  000 

332,928 

138,961* 

2,576,865 

Vt. 

1*9,  000 

10,291* 

166,000 

1,070 

569 

11,933 

Va. 

1,581,000 

310,600 

Ui,8?5,OOQ 

89,692 

23,251 

1*23,51*3 

Wash . 

3,238,000 

570,51*3 

16,139,000 

116,098 

1*0, 1*1*0 

727,081 

W.  Va. 

1,1*92,000 

3U*,?59 

11,1*26,000 

78,31*7 

20,630 

1*13,73-6 

Hi®. 

2,30i*,00Q 

320.21*1 

9,  891*,  000 

73,51*8 

22,551 

1*16,31*0 

Wyo. 

19,238,000 

3, 197,870 

26,627,000 

191,701* 

205,689 

3,595,263 

Unidentified  —— — ... 

122 

— — ~ 

122 

Total 

259,670,000 

$l*6,89l*,5H* 

278,210,000  $6,81*9,518 

$3,077,031  $56,821,063 
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(d)  Administrative  Expenses,  Section  39  2^ 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

This  appropriation  account  for  National  and  State  operating  expenses  was 
established  pursuant  to  section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938*  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  128l~0l|.07) .  There  are  transferred  into  this 
appropriation  account*  amounts  estimated  to  be  required  for  National  office 
direction  and  for  cariying  out*  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out*  various 
programs  assigned  to  the  State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Offices. 

The  State  Committees,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act*  are  in  general  admin¬ 
istrative  charge  of  all  programs  in  their  respective  States  which  are 
assigned  to  them  through  the  Commodity  Stabilisation  Service 0  Within  the 
framework  of  the  national  policy*  they  determine  State  policies  and  direct 
the  adaptation  of  the  national  programs  to  the  State. 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  are  within  the 
limitations  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective 
appropriations  from  which  such  transfers  are  made*  The  justification  of 
the  increases  and  decreases  is  contained  in  the  statements  for  the  various 
appropriation  items  involved. 


Transfers,  1957,  as  shown  below  and  base  for  1958  .  $20*9^4,033 

Transfers,  1958,  as  shown  below . . . .  23.288,914-3 


Increase  .... ......... .............. **~2  -  910 

.  r  -I* 

STATEMENT  OF  SOURCES*  PURPOSES*  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 

(As  shown  in  Budget  Schedules) 


Purpose  for  which  funds  are  trans¬ 
ferred  into  this  account 

s  _  i  s Increase 

s  1957  s  1958  .  or 

1956  « ( estimated)  ° ( estimated)  ^Decrease.. 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program: 

•  ®  o 

•  o  © 

•  CO 

o  c  e 

•  •  o 

e  o  « 

$U. 133. 300s  291. 215:  $U.U83. 595  .*+192.380 

For  administration  of  agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Program  „ * . . 

Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing 

Quotas  % 

For  administration  of  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota 
programs  o*®c»aoe®«..o»»e.»»9»» 

Sugar  Act  Programs 

For  administration  of  sugar 
payment  program  . « . .  ® . .  ® ...... . 

coo 

•  •  o 

CO* 

9*0 

*ao 

O  €>  • 

o  e  • 

©  o  e 

coo 

*60 

6.,  113,506  s  6.106.100:  6.380.100:+27lu000 

e  o  © 

9  0  0 

•  no 

•  •  • 

«  o  « 

O  0  o 

1,155.220:  1,320.018;  1.382.518:  +62.500 
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Purpose  for  which  funds  are 
transferred  into  this  account 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

1958 

( estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Disaster  Loans,  etc.,  Revolv- 
ing  Fund,  ‘Department  of 
Agriculture: 

For  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  feed,  issuing 
purchase  orders  to  farmers 
and  certificates  to  dealers 
in  designated  disaster 
areas  . . 

Soil  Bank  Program: 

For  administration  of 

Soil  Bank  Act  ............. 

Other : 

For  services  in  connection 
with  price  support  programs 
and  other  miscellaneous 
programs  . . . . 

Total  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  . . . . . 

Unobligated  balance, 
estimated  savings  . . 

Contributions  to  retirement 
fund . . . . 

Total  obligations  . 

132,000 

310,000 

1 

-310,000 

352,992 

1*,  6l5,500 

6,535,500 

-1-1,920,00^ 

h,  21*9,762 

8,  301, 200 

U, 507, 230 

+206,030 

16,136,780 

20, 9m,  033 

23,288,9li3 

+2, 3m,  910 

718,328 

[977,11i51 

[977,im 

15, UlS, 1*52- 

-  20,9m,  033 

23,288,96.3 

+2,3m,9ioi 

FORK  PERFORMED  WITH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1956 


Agricultural  Conservation  Program 


Applications  processed  . . 

Total  farms  . . 

Participating  farms . . 

Ominti  ps  i  n  ■nmcrram  . . 

...  1,123,52 3 

. . .  3 . 067 

Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing 

Quotas 

Allotments 

Allotted 

Counties  in 

Established 

Acreage 

Program 

Tobacco  . . . . 

609,000 

1736873B5 

953“ 

Peanuts  . 

127,063 

1,730,112 

897 

Wheat  . 

1,551, 102 

55,000,000 

2,510 

Cotton  . . 

967,260 

17,836,609 

1,096 

Corn . . . 

1,687,162 

a.3,28o,5a3 

880 

Rice  . . 

17,979 

1,639,08a 

155 
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Sugar  Program 

Number  of  farms  . *, .  51,359 

Number  of  acres  (includes  475,000  harvested  acreage  for  Puerto 

Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Virgin  Islands)  .  1,559,870 

Number  of  counties  . . .  303 

Price  Support 

Number  of  warehouse -stored  loans  .  3^5,030 

Number  of  farm-stored  loans  . . .  455,490 

Number  of  counties  having  completed  loans  . .  2,313 

Number  of  lending  agencies  (approved)  .  5,235 

Number  of  reinspections  of  farm-stored  commodities  .  1,170,667 

Number  of  loans  and  purchase  agreements  under  which  CCC 

acquired  the  commodity  .  641,700 

Grain  Storage  Structure  Program 


Number  of  storage -structure  sites  .  4,012 

Number  of  storage  structures  .  208,119 

National  Wool  Act  Payments  Program 

Number  of  farms  with  sheep  and  lambs  .  320,314 

Number  of  counties  with  sheep  .  2,975 

1955  Emergency  Feed  Program 

Number  of  counties  .  325 

Number  of  purchase  orders  issued  .  265,884 

Number  ©f  dealers'  certificates  issued  . 38,918 


■ 


■ 


. 

■ 

; 


' 


!■'  ’ 
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(e)  Local  Admini strati. on,  Section  388, 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  _of  193_8 

This  appropriation  account  for  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
county  offices  was  established  pursuant  to  sections  392(a)  and  388(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C  1281-1507). 
There  are  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  amounts  estimated  to 
be  required  for  carrying  out  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out  various  programs 
assigned  to  the  ASC  county  offices. 

The  ASC  county  and  community  committees  are  responsible  for  the  local 
administration  of  programs  dealing  directly  with  farmers.  The  elected 
ASC  county  committee  is  in  charge  of  the  county  office. 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  are  within  the 
limitation  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective 
appropriations,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  other  laws,  from  which  such 
transfers  are  made.  The  justification  of  the  increases  and  decreases  is 
contained  in  the  statements  for  the  various  appropriation  items  involved. 


Transfers,  1957,  as  shown  below  and  base  for  1958  ........  $160,858,153 

Transfers,  1958,  as  shown  below  . .  I69,l|.5l,b5l 

Increase  . . . . . . . .  58,603, 29 3 


STATEMENT  OF  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 
(As  shown  in  Budget  Schedule) 


Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

1958 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Agricultural  Conserva- 

tion  Program: 

For  administration  of 
Agricultural  Conser¬ 
vation  Program  .... 

$18,378,200 

$19,816,385 

$21,255,385 

+$1,538,000 

Acreage  Allotments  and 

Marketing  Quotas: 

For  administration  of 
acreage  allotment 
and  marketing  quota 
programs  . . . 

32,550,235 

3li,531,900 

36,295,900 

+1,763,000 

Sugar  Act  Program: 

For  administration  of 
sugar  payment  program 

188,280 

751,982 

751,982 

— 
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Purpose  for  which  funds  s 
are  transferred  into  ;  1956 

this  account  z 

* 

1957  i  1958 

(estimated)  z  (estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Disaster  Loans,  etc.. 
Revolving  Fund,  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture: 

For  activities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for 
feed,  issuing  purchase 
orders  to  farmers, 
and  certificates  to 
dealers  in  desig¬ 
nated  disaster  areas 

Soil  Bank  Program; 

For  administration  of 
Soil  Bank  Act  .... 

Other; 

For  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  price 
support  programs  and 
other  miscellaneous 
services  . 

Total  available  for 
obligation  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

Obligations  incurred  -s-tt 

330,100 

1,001,886 

_  — . 

-1,001,886 

( 

3,32li53l6 

5o,5oc,ooo 

55,000,000 

-*!*,  500, 000 

liO,  780,287 

51*,  256,000 

56,160,181* 

+1,901*,  181* 

95,851,1*18 

160,81*8,153 

169,1*51,1*51 

+8,603,298 

a/3, 901*,  681 

_ 

91 , 91*67737 

I60,8i*8,l53 

WJM16T~ 

+8,603,298 

pm.  rmi  -  -c— ,ypr  — -  —  .  ..  — i  -7.m  ,..' :  ^T— '  — .?  .  ■  .  -  ,u. , .  — &«■  »  ■■  ■  ■  1.  -rT.i.  .  r-»  ■  .  ■? 

a/  Includes  $3,83856112  for  return  to  advancing  appropriations  and  accounts. 


Funds  from  this  appropriation  account  are  advanced  to  the  ASC  county  committees  ; 
each  month  or  quarter  on  the  basis  of  their  estimate  of  requirements  for  the  * 

period  less  any  unobligated  balances  on  hand.  These  advances  are  deposited  in 
the  county  committee  bank  accounts  and  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  commit¬ 
tees.  The  estimate  for  the  following  month  or  quarter  is  reduced  by  the  amount 
not  obligated  in  the  period  just  ended.  Unobligated  balances  in  the  bank  ac¬ 
counts  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  are  used  for  expenses  of  the  next  succeeding 
year.  Year-end  balances  are  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  as  of  the  end  of  the 
last  four  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1953,  $1,211,860$  1951*,  $3,220,991*5  1955,  $2,689,006$  1956,  $2,638,2 61*. 

The  ASC  county  committees  perform  certain  functions  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  CCC  grain  storage  structure  program  and 
other  CCC  programs.  This  work  which  includes  erection  of  storage  structures, 
handling  and  maintenance  of  grain,  maintenance  and  operation  of  sites  and 
structures,  etc.,  is  paid  for  from  the  county  committee  bank  accounts.  Funds 
for  these  purposes  are  transferred  into  the  account  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  corporate  funds.  The  CCC  funds  in  the  account  are  then  advanced 
to  the  ASC  county  committees  in  the  same  manner  as  other  funds.  The  amount  of 
advances  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  was  $33,228,000  and  is  estimated  at  $1*6,380,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  $1*7, 621*,  181*  for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
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WORK  PERFORMED  WITH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1956 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

Applications  processed  . . . . .  1,023*248 

Total  farms  . . . . .  5 , 466,086 

Participating  farms  . . .  1*123, 523 

Counties  in  program  . . . . .  3*067 

Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas 


Tobacco  ........................... 

Peanuts  . . . 

Wheat  . . 

Co otcn  ...... .............. ........ 

Cor n  .................  «o... ........ 

Rice  . . . . . . . . . . 


Allotments  Allotted 
Established  Acreage 


609,000 

127,063 

1,554,102 

967*260 

1,687,162 

17*979 


1*364,385 

1,730,112 

55,000,000 

17*436,609 

43,280,543 

1,639,084 


Counties 
in  Program 

953 

497 

2,510 

1,096 

840 

155 


Sugar  Program 


Number  of  farms  . . . . .  51*  389 

Number  of  acres  (includes  475,000  harvested  acreage  for  Puerto 

Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Virgin  Islands )  . .  1,559,870 

Number  of  counties  . . . . . .  303 

Price  Support 

Number  of  warehouse -stored  loans  . 345,030 

Number  of  farm-stored  loans  . . 455*490 

Number  of  counties  having  completed  loans  . . 2,313 

Number  of  lending  agencies  (approved)  . . . 5,235 

Number  of  reinspections  of  farm-stored  commodities  ............  1,170,667 

Number  cf  loans  and  purchase  agreements  under  which  CCC 
acquired  the  commodity  . . .  641,700 

Grain  Storage  Structure  Program 

Number  of  storage  structure  sites  . . 4,012 

Number  of  storage  structures  . 208,119 

National  Wool  Act  Payments  Program 

Number  of  farms  with  sheep  and  lambs  . . .  320,314 

Number  of  counties  with  sheep  . . . .  2,975 


1955  Emergency  Feed  Program 


Number  of  counties  . . . .  325 

Number  of  purchase  orders  issued . . . .  265,884 

Number  of  dealers'  certificates  issued  . .  38*918 


. 


. 


«■* 


i.. 

/ 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1956,  were  actually  recevied 
or  programmed  for  195?  or  195)8 o  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on 
a  service  basis,  at  the  request  cf  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases* ) 


s  5  Estimated  :  Estimated 

Item  '-Obligations ,  : Obligations ,  ^Obligations , 

s  193' 6  s  1957  :  1998 


o  a  Q 

©  »  o 

Allotment  from;  :  s  ; 

Disaster  Loans,  etc « ,  Revolving  Fund  :  :  : 

Agriculture  -  For  emergency  assist-  :  :  s 

ance  in  furnishing  feed  to  farmers  s  s  i 

and  stockmen  in  disaster  areas  o**,  s  $>852, ,271s  $1,600,000:  -  - 

o  o  • 

tl  •  * 

Soil  Bank  Program,  :  :  i 

Agricultures  s  :  s 

Acreage  reserve  program  ;  3*602,197:  728, 50L.9  7L7:  $759, ,687  *596 

Conservation  reserve  program  <,•<,. 0»<>  s  156,336:  L86, 158,000?  L80, 066 ,80b 

Total,  Soil  Bank  Program  oooe,oo0o«  s  3, ?J8%3 3 si. 21^62237^7 81239*7^0*00 

Total,  Allotments  . * »••«.»«*• * *. . .*•  ».  s  ^0610^,80^:1,216, 262 ,71*7:1.239, 75b, 1*00 

o 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds  (Advances: 
from  other  agencies)  : 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service:  3 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  3 

commodities:  ‘ 

Direct  purchases  0ec. s  20637b3*Ob2 

Encouragement  of  exportation  eo0o  s  l5bb2s831 

Diversion  to  by-products  and  new  : 

uses  ooe**oo*oo 00009,00 ©00009.0©  -  3*£'-3L*22l* 

Surplus  removal,  operating  ex-  : 

penses  »oo*oq®oo9ooo 00,000*0000.  ,  bb 8 , 

© 

• 

• 

© 

• 

• 

0 

• 

• 

© 

213,128,000:  213,128,000 

-  :  -  - 

• 

0 

9,0l|0,000:  9*0^0,000 

• 

• 

785,000:  825,000 

Total,  Removal  of  surplus  s 

agricultural  commodities  000.0  :  211,865,319 

• 

222,953,000:  222,993,000 

• 

« 

School  Lunch  Program;  ; 

Food  assistance:  : 

Commodity  procurement  (sec*  6)  .,**3  :  lb* 825*739 
Operating  expense  « * .  *  0 , 0 .  e * ©  0 *. *  *  0 0  s  78,097 

• 

» 

• 

• 

• 

15*000,000:  lb* 962 *600 
116,000:  115,800 

Total,  School  Lunch  Program  0,00000  :  1/4,903,836 

15 , 116 , OOOl  15,078, LOO 

Total,  Agricultural  Marketing  : 

Service  :  226,769?l55 

• 

• 

238,069,000:  238,071,1*00 

• 

Department  of  the  Air  Force:  2 

For  indexing  and  preparation  of  : 

aerial  photographs  for  mosaic  and  s 

char  ting  purposes  0,000,000,  o©ooo.«c  «  8b ,  6u5 

• 

• 

© 

• 

• 

« 

• 

00  ■»  • 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


International  Cooperation  Admirii stra¬ 
ti  on; 

For  providing  or  procuring  commodi¬ 
ties  for  other  agencies  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  foreign  claimants 


Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration z 
Food  planning  for  defense  emergency 
conditions 


©  o  o  c  e  © 


ooooo  ce©o©r'09©o©  •  r> 


Total,  Allocations  and  Working  Funds  , 
Trust  Funds 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Finds, 
Department  of  Agriculture  -  For 
aerial  survey  and  preparation  of 
photographs  and  charts  0  o  „  o  <. . .  c 3  e 


Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  from 
Governmental  and  Other  Sources : 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program; 

For  sale  of  aerial,  photographs  „ .  „ «. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation t 
(administrative  expense  limitation) 
Supply  and  foreign  purchase  pro- 

gI*cUTl  003*09903  ooccooaocooooouooc© 

International  wheat  agreement  oOUO 
National  wool  act  ©eocenes©©, oo,  go 
Maintenance  and  Operations,  Air 

Force  q,,©,0090©000©GO  oooqoocoooo 

Miscellaneous  coo,©©©©©  oo©c©©©»oog 
Prior  year  advances  returned  .  ..0O 
T  0  caj.  ©o©,coqo«o©oqo©oo©03©©o©©oq 
Total,  reimbursements 


TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . . 0.cie,,0.,,.te, 


c*  « 

«  3 

Estimated  s 

Estimated 

s Obligations, z 

Obligations, s 

Obligations, 

:  1956  : 

1957  s 

1958 

o  © 

O  3 

O  • 

0  « 

4  « 

•1  O 

©  © 

»  o 

a  o 

s  ill,  531,001*: 

Q 

* 

« 

« 

: 

la,  in*,  ooo 

©  © 

o  © 

•  <4 

©  © 

*  <1 

•  © 

•  © 

«  “  “  e 

80,000 

©  ©• 
s  2a^lio30U: 

279,183,000 

238,l5l,U00 

9  ©• 

©  • 

©  © 

©  9 

•  © 

•  © 

©  O 

©  © 

171,511s 

51,839 

56,000 

a  rrr~'  ’  ■*  *"  • 

•  « 

©  © 

i  i 

o  • 

s  271,577s 

1*57,000 

1*57,000 

o  • 

9  (t 

•  m 

©  « 

•  • 

a  © 

©  o 

•  • 

:  296, 761* : 

350,000 

368,000 

179,760s 

235,000 

21*3,000 

•  63 6,91*62 

275,000 

288,000 

g  e 

©  ^  _  © 

o  ezt  ^  n 

81*,  760 

••  — 

:  6,35?! 

1,71*9 

on  era 

s  102,172: 

2 

-  .. 

s  1,221,999# 

~9l*63ir 

899,000 

s  1,1*93,576: 

is!i03,5n 

1,356,000 

•  ts 

©  <t 

©  a 

8  271,660,69581 

© 

• 

© 

,1*96, 901, 097  si,  1*79, 317, 800 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 


The  sum  of  $212,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  approved  June  21,  1938  (52  Stata  819-820) ,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  parity  payments  to  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn  (in 
commercial  corn  i;roducing  area),  rice  and  tobacco.  Such  sum  was  to  be 
available  until  expended.  In  fiscal  year  1956,  $l,l40.00  was  transferred 
to  the  appropriation  "Parity  Payments,  Department  of  Agriculture"  and  then 
to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury.  All  subsequent  collections  will  be 
deposited  directly  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  Commodity  Stabilisation  Service  will  not  acquire  or  replace  any  passenger 
motor  vehicles  or  station  wagons  during  the  fiscal  year  195&*  Disposition 
will  he  made  in  fiscal  year  1957;  in  accordance  with  Government  regulations, 
of  six  passenger  motor  vehicles  located  in  the  Continental  United  States*  The 
Service  is  contemplating  the  use  of  GSA  motor  pools  which  are  conveniently 
located  to  CSS  operations  throughout  the  Continental  United  States* 

The  three  remaining  vehicles  are  located  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  and  are  used 
for  official  travel  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program, 
Sugar  Act  Program  and  other  related  activities*  The  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service  requires  special  monthly  reports  on  the  use  and  condition  of  these 
vehicles. 


The  age  and  mileage 
1956,  follows: 

data  for  the 

passenger  motor  vehicles 

on  hand  as  of  June 

Age- year 

Number  of 

Lifetime 

Number  of 

Model 

Vehicles 

Mileage 

Vehicles 

1956 

1 

O-999 

1 

1953 

1 

20,000-29,999 

3 

1951 

2 

50,000- 59,999 

1 

1950 

3 

60,000-79,999 

1 

1949 

1 

80,000-99,999 

2 

1946  and  older 

1 

100,000  and  over  1 

Total 

9 

Total 

9 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Purpose  Statement  \  • 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is  a  wholly  owned  G  Vvernmsnt  Corpora¬ 
tion  created  February  l6,  1938,  (7  U.S.C.  1501 )  to  carry  o\  t  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  promote  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  by  improving  the  economic  stability  of  agriculture  thr  mgh  a  sound 
system  of  crop  insurance  and  providing  the  means  for  research  and  experience 
helpful  in  devising  and  establishing  such  insurance. 

Crop  insurance  offered  to  agricultural  producers  by  the  Corporation  provides 
protection  from  losses  caused  by  unavoidable  natural  hazards,  such  as  insect 
and  wildlife  damage,  plant  diseases,  fire,  drought,  flood,  wind,  and  other 
weather  conditions®  It  does  not  indemnify  producers  for  losses  resulting 
from  negligence  or  failure  to  observe  good  farming  practices. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  limited  operations  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis,  the  1957  crop  insurance  program  will  operate  about  1,000 
county  programs,  furnishing  insurance  coverage  of  approximately  401  million 
dollars  on  wheat,  cotton,  flax,  corn,  tobacco,  beans,  citrus,  multiple  crops, 
soybeans,  barley,  and  peaches.  It  is  estimated  that  410,000  contracts  will 
be  in  effect  for  the  1957  crop  year,  an  increase  of  85,000  over  1956. 

Summary  of  Insurance  Operations  and  Changes  in  Capital 

Fiscal  Years 


1956 

1957 

1958 

Net  capital  at  beginning  of  year  . 

$19,267,943 

$15,294,401 

$19,188,401 

Additions  to  capital  during  the 
year; 

Insurance  premiums  (net )  0  . . . . . . 

22,322,894 

22,174,000 

28,333,000 

Interest  and  other  income  .......... 

87,419 

100,000 

100,000 

Subscription  to  capital  stock  ...... 

— 

13,000,000 

— 

Total  capital  available  for  insur¬ 
ance  operations  during  year  ........ 

41,678,256 

50, 568,401 

47,621,401 

Deductions  from  capital  during  the 
year; 

I&nirance  indemnities  ..... ......... 

25,404,874 

28,308,000 

25,500,000 

Loss  adjustment  and  inspection 

COStS  9«tetde«ooo9oi»i»eoo*«0oe*09 

534,232 

850,000 

1,000,000 

Administrative  expenses  charged 
to  program  operations  ............ 

221,749 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Provision  for  estimated  bad  debts  .. 

223,000 

222,000 

283,00© 

Total  deductions  from 

Capital  9*600 co*9«ooc«o*oe*e*oe« 

26,383,855 

31,380,000 

28,783,000 

Net  capital  at  end  of  year  ........... 

15,294,401 

19,188,401 

18,838,401 
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The  crop  insurance  programs  t  are  developed  and  analysed  in  the  Washington 
headquarters  office  and  are  administered  in  the  field  "by  22  FCIG  state  or 
area  offices.  Sales  and  servicing  of  contracts  at  the  county  level  is  per¬ 
formed  hy  private  agents  under  contractual  agreements  with  the  Corporation, 
and  "by  FCIC  employees  hired  on  a  temporary  basis e  Detailed  program  -  " 
accounting  and  statistical  functions  are  performed  by  a  Branch  office  in 
Chicago.  As  of  November  30,  1956,  the  Corporation  employed  513.  full-time 
employees,  105  of  whom  were  in  Washington  and  the  balance  in  the  field,  and 
63^  part-time  employees,  all  in  the  field. 

Budget 

Appropriated,  Estimate, 

.1957  1958 

Appropriated  funds  (Operating  Expenses)  $6,210,000  $7*300,000 
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Operating  and  Administrative  Expen ses 


Admin  i  st  rat  ive 
Expenses  Payable 
From  Premium 

Appropriation  Income  Total 


Appropriation  Act,  1957 
and  base  for  1958  ...... 

Budget  Estimate ,  1958  .... 

Increase  . , . „ . 


$6,210,000 

7,300.000 

+1,090,000 


$2,000,000 

2,000,000 


$8,210,000 

9,300,000 

+1,090,000 


Note:  As-explained  in  more  detail  below,  the  1958  Budget  estimate  includes 
$2,000,000  for  operating  and  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation  pay¬ 
able  from  premium  income.  For  clarification  and  completeness,  the  following 
schedules  and  justification  explain  the  total  estimate  of  $9,300,000  required 
for  administrative  expenses,  consisting  of  $7,300,000  direct  appropriation 
and  $2,000,000  payable  from  premium  income. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 


Increase  in  underwriting  and  actuarial  analysis  costs  . .  +45,600 

Increase  in  contract  sales  and  servicing  costs  . . .  +826,100 

Increase  in  crop  inspections  and  loss  adjustment  costs  . . . .  +51,600 

Increase  for  retirement  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  854  .  +166,700 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 

Project 

1956 

:  1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement : 

Costs  :  Other 

(P.L.  854): 

1958 

(estimated) 

1.  Underwriting  and  act¬ 
uarial  analysis  . 

$565,468 

$834,000 

• 

• 

• 

+$29,400  :+$45,600(l) 

$909,000 

2.  Contract  sales  and 
servicing . . 

5,306,839 

6,785,000 

• 

• 

+110,900  :+826,l00(2) 

7,722,000 

3.  Crop  inspections  and 
loss  adjustments  .... 

559,427 

591,000 

• 

• 

+  26,400  ;+  51,600(3) 

669,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

31 

Total  retirement  costs 
(P*L*  854)  . 

0 

[+166,700]: [+10,200] 

[176,900] 

Total  available  or  esti¬ 
mate  ................ 

6,431,765 

8,210,000 

« 

+166, 700(4} +923, 300 

9,300,000 

Deduct:  Obligations  pay¬ 
able  from  premium  in¬ 
come  . . . 

221,749 

2,000,000 

"  "  •  "  ** 

2,000,000 

Total  appropriation  ... 

6,210,016 

"67210,000 

+166,700  ; +923,000 

7,300,000 

Comparative  transfer  to 
"Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Office  of  Secretary  of 

Agriculture"  . . . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . 

4,184 

6,214,200 

INCREASES 


( 1 )  Increase  of  under  the  Project,  11  Underwriting  and  Actuarial 

Analys is". 

One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  phases  of  crop  insurance  work  is 
the  establishment  of  rates  and  coverages.  They  must  be  set  at  a  level  that 
will  produce  sufficient  premium  income  over  a  given  period  of  years  to 
cover  indemnities  and  at  the  same  time  be  within  range  of  the  farmer's  con¬ 
cept  of  economy.  From  an  insurance  standpoint,  experience  on  which  rates 
and  coverages  can  be  based  is  extremely  limited. 

1958  Actuarial  Workload,  Expansion  of  the  crop  insurance  program  into  50 
additional  counties  is  budgeted  for  1958,  at  which  time  there  will  be  1,050 
county  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  30  of  the  1,000  county 
programs  active  in  1957  will  have  to  be  replaced.  Consequently,  actuarial 
data  for  80  new  county  programs  will  have  to  be  developed.  In  the  course  of 
developing  these  data,  underwriting  histories  of  approximately  150  counties 
will  have  to  be  reviewed  in  order  to  select  those  which  appear  to  be  best 
suited  for  crop  insurance  purposes* 

The  underwriting  experience  in  970  county  programs  in  effect  for  1957j  which 
will  also  be  operative  in  1958,  will  also  have  to  be  completely  reviewed* 

In  these  counties  adjustments  will  be  made,  both  on  an  individual  farm  basis 
to  more  adequately  reflect  the  risk  of  various  insured  farms,  and  on  a 
county  basis  where,  because  of  general  loss  experience  in  the  county,  the 
rates  and  coverages  appear  to  be  out  of  line. 

Effect  of  recent  losses  on  underwriting  work.  Because  of  recent  losses  which 
have  been  experienced,  the  work  of  the  Underwriting  Division  has  greatly 
increased.  Individual  county  rates  must  be  worked  more  thoroughly  and  re¬ 
vised  more  often  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  balance  of  premium  income. 
Numerous  additional  productivity  studies  must  be  made  in  order  to  properly 
evaluate  the  risk  in  counties  where  programs  are  now  operative  and  in  new 
counties  in  which  the  Corporation  proposes  to  place  a  program. 

Special  study  of  underwriting  experience.  In  1958  it  is  proposed  to- set  up 
a  research  staff  in  the  Underwriting  Division  to  make  studies  of  all  the 
underwriting  experience  of  the  Corporation,  including  the  analysis  of ’new 
farming  practices.  As  soon  as  these  studies  are  completed  for  each  crop,  the 
Corporation  would  then  determine  what  action  should  be  taken  from  an  actuarial 
standpoint  to  bring  present  premium  rates  in  line  with  the  findings  of  such 
studies.  Plans  for  this  review  have  been  made  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  December  16,  1955* 

Crop  production  and  yield  statistics.  Historical  records  of  crop  production 
on  a  county  basis  by  farming  practice  constitute  an  important  phase  of  the 
basic  material  used  in  the  development  of  crop  insurance  rates  and  coverages. 
This  information  is  required  annually  on  approximately  22  crops  for  about 
1,050  counties.  The  cost  of  compiling  this  information  with  Corporation 
personnel  would  be  prohibitive.  Therefore,  contractual  agreements  are  made 
with  other  Government  agencies  for  supplying  this  data  from  records  already 
compiled  for  other  purposes.  The  charges  for  this  service  cover  the  cost  of 
compiling  the  data  on  a  basis  applicable  to  crop  insurance  needs. 
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The  estimated  workload  and  costs  for  fiscal  years  557.an&  1958  a^e  as 
follows : 

Underwriting  and  Actuarial  Ans  lysis 


F.  Y.  1957 

F.  Y 

s 

Wo,  of 
Coun¬ 
ties 

Cost 

No.  of 
Coun¬ 
ties 

Cc  3t 

Increase  or  Decrease 

Retirement 

Costs 

Other 

1.  County  survey  work 

2.  Crop  production  and 
acreage  yield  <- 
statistics  ......... 

3.  State,  branch,  and 
headquarters  ser¬ 
vicing  costs  ....... 

1,000 

1,000 

$150,400 

25,000 

658,600 

1,050 

1,050 

$156  400 

25,  XX) 

733,600 

+$29,400 

+$45,600 

Total  Cost  ....... 

““834,000” 

909,000 

T*29,4co 

"+"  45 » 600 

(2)  Increase  of  $826,100  under  the  Project,  "Contract  Sales  and  Servicing, " 

Major  emphasis  on  sales  and  servicing  in  19587  The  increase budgeted  for 

this  project  is-  the  largest  of  the  three  projects  constituting  the  Corpora¬ 
tion's  budget  for  the  1958  fiscal  year.  While  all  three  phases  of  the 
program  (underwriting  -  sales  -  loss  adjustment)  are  important,  and  must  be 
well  administered  if  a  successful  crop  insurance  program  is  developed,  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  in  1958  on  the  sales  and  servicing  of 
contracts.  The  emphasis  on  this  phase  of  the  work  has  these  objectives: 

(a)  A  greater  participation  in  the  program  in  areas  where  the  Corporation's 
liability  is  not  now  so  concentrated  in  order  to  obtain  a  better 
balance  of  risk. 

(b)  Additional  premium  income  to  offset  the  current  deficit. 

(c)  The  development  of  a  more  highly- trained  sales  force, 

(d)  A  more  concerted  effort  to  improve  the  soundness  of  the  program  by 
increased  selectivity  in  the  writing  of  new  business. 

The  budgeted  contract  workload  for  the  1957  and  1958  crop  years  by  commodity 
is  as  follows: 
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Sales  Summary  by  Commodity  ' —  Crop  Year  1957 


s  Crop  Year  1957  Sales 

:  : 

1956 

{Replace¬ 
ment  of 

Increase  s 
in  : 

s  : 

{Contracts {Number  of 

Commodity 

Partici- 

Carryover  :s  Cancel- 

Partici- j 

sin  Force  ;  County 

pation 

from  1956  jlaticns 

pation  j  Total 

"j  1957  {Programs 

{ 

t  ; 

Barley. » . 

1,695  ?  1,300 

395 

oo5  j  U j l*oo 

5,700 

15 

Beans.,..:  3,776  •  2,500 

1,276 

1,02)*  :  2,300 

]*,800 

17 

Citrus. . . 

31*5  :  300 

1*5 

555  :  6oo 

900 

3 

Corn, .... 

1*1,710  :  30,600 

11,110 

2,1*90  ;  13,600 

1*1*,  200 

118 

Cotton. . . 

29,975  {  17,700 

12,275 

12,1*25  .*  21*, 700 

1*2,1*00 

126 

Flax. .... 

17,256  :  13,500 

3,756 

2,2l*l*  :  6,000 

19,500:  52 

Multiple, 

35,260  ?  25,200 

10,060 

32,31*0  :  1*2,1*00 

67,600 

121 

Peaches. , 

■MW.  *  ^  . 

• 

— 

200  :  200  j  200 

2 

Soybeans. 

1,560  s  1,200 

360 

1,81*0  :  2,200 

3,1*00 

7 

Tobacco. . 

80,796  :  51*, 200 

26,596 

20,701*  :  1*7,300 

101,500 

11*8 

Wheat. . . , 

112,576  :  87*200 

25,376 

7.221*  :  32,600 

119,800 

391 

Total. , 

« 

321*, 91*9  :233,700 

91,21*9 

85,051  :176,300 

1*10,000 

1,000 

Sales  Summary  by  Commodity  --  Crop  Year  1958 


Crop  Year  1958  Sales 


Commodity 

1957  1 

Partici- {Carryover 
pation  {from  1957 

Replace- {Increase 
mentlof  :  in 
Cancel-  sPartici- 
lations  jpation 

Tot  al 

Contracts 
in  Force 
1958 

1  •  . 

•Number  of 
County 
Programs 

Barley.  . . 
Beans. . . . 
Citrus. , . 
Corn . 

• 

5,700  :  l*,5oo 
!*,800  :  3,500 

900  :  800 

1*1*, 200  :  33,000 
1*2,1*00  :  26,000 
19,500  s  16,000 
67,600  :  1*9,000 

200  : 

3,1*00  :  2,600 
*101,500  :  69,000 
119,800  :  91*, 600 

1,200 

1,300 

100 

11,200 

16,1*00 

3,000 

18,600 

200 

800 

32,500 

25,200 

3,000 

200 

600 

3,800 

7,600 

7,1*00 

1,600 

9,000 

7,300 

1*,200 

1,500 

700 

15,000 
21*,  000 
3,000 
26,000 
200 
2,1*00 
1*1,500 
32,500 

8,700 

5,000 

1,500 

1*8,000 

50,000 

19,000 

75,000 

200 

5,000 

110,500 

127,100 

22 

18 

6 

125 

136 

35 

11*1* 

1* 

12 

158 

390 

Cotton. . . 
Fl  ax . 

Multiple. 
Peaches. 
Soybeans. 
Tobacco. . 
Wheat. . . , 

Total. * 

• 

• 

1*10,000  {299,000 

110,500 

1*0,500 

151,000 

1*50,000 

1,050 
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Sales  and  servicing  of  crop  insurance  contracts.  Beginning  with  the  195  U 
crop  year,  the  sale s  ancFserVi c i ng  of’ crop  Tns’urance  contracts  was  han¬ 
dled  by  private  agents  on  a  commission  basis,  with  a  flat  fee  and  per¬ 
centage  of  premium  being  paid  for  each  contract  in  force, 

SERVICE  AGENTS  -  After  two  years  experience  with  that  method  of  opera¬ 
tion,  it  was  evident  that  the  regular  agent !s  plan  would  not  operate 
satisfactorily  in  all  counties,  Difficulty  occurred  in  those  counties 
where  because  of  low  premium  income,  the  agents'  commission  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  interest  capable  agents  to  handle  the  program..  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to  develop  other  means  for  performing 
this  work  at  the  county  level.  In  approximately  253  counties  the  program 
is  now  being  serviced  by  a  "service  agent".  This  agent,  under  contractual 
agreement  with  the  Corporation,  is  paid  a  specific  amount  each  month  to 
maintain  and  operate  a  contract  servicing  office.  The  necessary  field 
work,  including  solicitation  of  new  business,  is  performed  by  Corporation 
personnel  on  a  per  diem  basis.  Experience  under  this  type  of  operation 
is  not  yet  sufficient  to  definitely  establish  that  it  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  and  efficient,  but  it  now  appears  that  this  arrangement  probably  will 
be  best  suited  to  the  Corporation's  needs  in  some  counties, 

REGULAR  AGENTS  -  The  program  is  serviced  in  626  counties  by  regular  agents 
In' the  counties  where  the  Corporation  has  been  able  to  obtain  capable 
agents,  the  performance  has  been  most  satisfactory.  These  agents  operate 
on  a  commission  schedule  as  follows: 


New  contracts 

-  $[|..00  +  10$  of  premium  collected, 

but  not  to  exceed  an  average  of 
$30,00  per  contract. 

Carryover  contracts 

-  $lp00  +  5$  of  premium  collected, 

but  not  to  exceed  an  average  of 
$15.00  per  contract. 

Collection  of  old 
accounts 

-  5$  of  amount  collected  or  $b»00 

per  account,  whichever  is  greater, 
except  that  the  collection  fee  shall 
not  exceed  25$  of  the  amount  collected. 

Sharecroppers 

-  $1.00  for  each  person  in  excess  of 

one  insured  under  a  contract. 

Increase  in  agents'  commission  rates.  Vfhen  the  sales  and  servicing  of 
contracts  was  transferred  to  private  agents,  the  Corporation  had  little 
or  no  factual  data  on  which  to  base  the  commission  rates.  Therefore, 
commission  rates  were  established  at  minimum  levels  so  that  they  could 
eventually  be  adjusted  upward  as  additional  operating  experience  indi¬ 
cated  the  need  for  such  action. 

The  current  agents'  commission  rate  for  the  acquisition  of  new  business 
is  6li. 00,  plus  10$  of  the  premium  collected.  At  the  current  rates,  agents 
commissions  average  about  16$  of  premium  income  on  new  business  and  11$ 
on  carryover  contracts.  There  is  of  course  considerable  variation  by  indi 
vidual  county.  This  is  well  below  commission  rates  paid  by  commercial 
insurance  companies,  notwithstanding  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
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crop  insurance  program,  the  agent  has  considerably  more  work  to  perform  in 
servicing  the  crop  insurance  contract.  Experience  has  shown  that  when  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  new  business,  current 
commission  rates  being  paid  by  the  Corporation  are  not  sufficient  incentive 
to  encourage  adequate  sales  effort  or  to  interest  capable  sales  personnel. 

Therefore,  in  the  1958  estimate,  provision  has  been  made  for  increasing 
agents'  commissions  on  new  sales  to  12^  on  the  premium  collected,  the 
agents  will  be  instructed  that  the  additional  compensation  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  writing  of  new  business  with  greater  expenditures  being  made  by  them 
for  television  and  newspaper  advertising,  etc. 

More  aggressive  sales  campaign  planned.  Heavy  losses  experienced  by  the 
Corporation  the  past  few  years'  have"  liad  a  marked  effect  on  participation 
in  the  program  by  limiting  the  areas  in  which  new  business  should  be  acquired. 

All-risk  crop  insurance  protection  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  is  not 
available  to  the  farmer  from  any  other  source  than  that  offered  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  While  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  is  to  make  this  pro¬ 
tection  available  to  as  many  farmers  as  possible,  due  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  risk  involved  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress 
for  the  development  of  a  sound  crop  insurance  program.  The  extensive  drought 
which  has  continued  for  the  past  several  years,  has  increased  the  degree 
of  risk  in  offering  crop  insurance  in  many  large  areas  of  the  country.  The 
Corporation  has  withdrawn  the  program  from  some  counties  and  has  terminated 
the  acceptance  of  new  business  ahead  of  established  closing  dates  in  order 
to  exclude  participation  in  the  program  representing  greater  than  normal 
risk.  As  long  as  these  unfavorable  conditions  exist,  sales  programs  in 
these  areas  will  be  very  limited. 

In  addition,  a  large  percentage  of  the  Corporation's  liability  now  exists 
in  the  major  wheat  producing  areas  and  any  damage  of  general  nature  to  the 
wheat  crop  is  sufficient  to  influence  the  Corporation's  experience  from  a 
financial  standpoint  for  all  crops  in  any  one  year. 

In  order  to  increase  premium  income  and  offset  the  concentrated  risk,  addi¬ 
tional  participation  must  be  obtained  in  other  areas  and  on  other  crops. 
Experience  has  shown  that  insurance  is  generally  more  difficult  to  sell  in 
these  areas  and  the  premium  income  per  contract  is  not  as  high. 

With  this  situation  existing,  concerted  attention  must  be  given  to  sales 
efforts,  both  in  the  1957  and  1958  fiscal  years.  Activity  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  already  begun  with  the  development  of  a  specialized  sales  corps 
consisting  of  Key  Fieldmen,  who  have  shown  in  actual  operation  that  they 
are  good  salesmen.  These  fieldmen  will  be  used  not  only  for  sales,  but 
also  for  training  other  sales  agents.  Previously,  sales  campaigns  were 
conducted  most  intensively  approximately  one  month  before  the  insured  crop 
was  planted.  Plans  are  now  being  formulated  for  conducting  a  year-around 
concerted  sales  effort  in  areas  where  the  Corporation  considers  the  risk 
normal,  or  better.  This  phase  of  the  sales  work  will  be  accelerated  during 
the  next  two  years. 

Meed  for  more  highly- trained  agents.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  ri sic" in " the”pr oduclTi on  of  crops,  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  Corporation  that  the  farmer  generally  needs  to  be  convinced  that  he 
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should  have  the  protection  provided  by  crop  insurance.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  farmer  is  conscious  of  operating  expenses  and  feels  teat  he 
must  do  everything  possible  to  reduce  them. 

Since  the  Corporation  has  been  handling  the  sales  and  servicing  of  contracts 
by  private  agents,  it  has  carefully  analyzed  the  results  of  sales  programs. 
These  analyses  indicated  that  sales  agents  had  not  been  receiving  suffi¬ 
cient  specialized  instruction  and  supervision.  An  individual,  to  be  a  good 
crop  insurance  salesman,  must  possess  special  qualities  and  abilities  to  be 
successful,  the  same  as  in  any  other  insurance  line. 

As  an  experiment,  a  few  employees  who  had  shown  special  sales  ability,  were 
selected  and  given  additional  training.  After  achieving  a  very  satisfactory 
performance  in  their  own  state,  they  were  transferred  to  other  states  to 
sell  insurance  on  other  crops  and  obtained  similarly  good  results. 

In  order  to  develop  an  efficient  and  economical  crew  of  sales  agents, 
similar  specialized  training  must  be  given  to  a  larger  number  of  fieldmen. 
This  training  plan  has  already  been  started  and  will  continue  with  addi¬ 
tional  emphasis  in  1958* 

Carryover  business.  In  order  to  maintain  continuous  participation  in  the 
program  and  avoid  the  cost  of  rewriting  all  business  each  year,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  crop  insurance  contract  is  used  which  remains  in  force  until 
canceled  by  either  the  Corporation  or  the  insured.  The  cancellation  ratio 
for  1955  contracts  was  2 4$  the  same  as  for  195^  contracts.  The  following 
table  summarizes  1955  contract  cancellations  by  crop  programs: 

Cancellation  Rate,  1955 

~(per  cent) 


Partici¬ 

pation 


Producer 

Corporation 

Total 

Rate 

9090000900999090 

15 

15 

30 

27 

Citrus  . . . . 

10 

1 

11 

12 

Coiril  ©  •  #  O  Ip  •  © 

17 

5 

22 

17 

COttOn  ©«{i9co40«et9*e* 

20 

19 

39 

16 

12 

6 

18 

44 

Multiple  Crop  ........ 

15 

7 

22 

20 

Soybeans  ............. 

21 

2 

23 

14 

Tobacco  09900000090900 

20 

12 

32 

28 

WllOat  9  9  0  0  c  0©©©©e©©©#* 

11 

7 

18 

26 

All  Commodities  .... 

15 

9 

24 

23 

Estimated  cost  of  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  for  contract  sales  and  ser¬ 
vicing  is  as  follows: 


Contract  Sales  and  Servicing  Costs 
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( 3 )  Increase  of  $51*600  under  the  Project,  "Crop  inspections  and  loss 
adjustments" 

Heavy  losses  increase  3,oss  adjustment  workload D  For  the  past  few  years, 
because  of  the  extensive  damage  which  has  occurred  to  insured  crops,  crop 
inspection  and  loss  adjustment  work  has  been  a  major  phase  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion^  activities .  Each  time  an  insured  crop  is  materially  damaged,  the 
insured  must  submit  a  report  to  the  Corporation,  A  local  adjuster  then  in¬ 
spects  the  crop  to  determine  the  extent  of  damage.  From  one  to  four 
inspections  may  be  made  on  each  insurance  unit  during  the  crop  year. 

Preliminary  Inspect ions  necessary  to  eliminate  uninsured  risks.  Crop  in¬ 
spection  and  loss  adjustment  work  Is  not  restricted  to  examination  of 
damaged  crops.  During  the  growing  season  the  Corporation  makes  preliminary 
inspections  of  insured  farms  carrying  large  liability  contracts,  and  in  those 
instances  where  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  insured's 
farming  practices.  The  purpose  of  this  type  of  inspection  work  is  to 
eliminate  poor  insurance  risks  on  an  individual  basis  and  make  certain  that 
indemnity  payments  are  made  only  for  insurable  causes  of  loss.  The  loss 
adjustment  workload  for  the  1955  crop  year  was  as  follows: 


Number  of 

Inspections 

Inspections 

Loss  Notices 

at  request 

initiated  by 

Frogram 

Received 

of  insured 

Corporation 

Beans  . . 

548 

517 

179 

Citrus  . . 

25 

22 

0 

Corn  . . . 

10,702 

10,325 

1,330 

Cotton 

2,761 

2,699 

1,618 

PJ.61X 

4,128 

4,069 

765 

Multiple  crops  ........ 

17,733 

17,343 

1,127 

Soybeans  .............. 

242 

230 

12 

Tobacco  . . . . 

10,120 

8,668 

2,790 

'WtlGQ*t 

46,868 

45,285 

6,990 

Total  S  tdoositffioopiitDoe 

93*127 

89,153 

l4,8ll 

Loss  adjustment-  organization:  The  Corporation  maintains  a  force  of  about 
1200  loss  adjusters  to  handle  this  work.  They  are  employed  on  a  WAE  (when 
actually  employed)  basis  and  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Key  Adjusters. 
State  Directors  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  general  supervision  of  loss 
adjustment  work  in  the  field*  The  district  supervisors  are  responsible  for 
loss  adjustment  work  in  their  areas  (from  15  to  20  counties).  Loss  claims 
are  reviewed  in  the  state  office  and  transmitted  to  the  Chicago  Branch  Office 
for  computation  and  payment. 


The  Claims  Division  of  the  Washington  Office  is  responsible  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  loss  adjustment  policies  and  the  overall  supervision  of  loss 
adjustment  activities  in  the  field.  In  addition,  it  handles  all  loss  claims 
and  related  special  cases  which  cannot  regularly  'be  processed 
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under  existing  regulations  and  procedures.  Also,  this  division  is 
responsible  for  the  compilation  of  data  to  be  used  by  the  U.  S.  Attorneys 
in  defending  the  Corporation  against  suits. 

Funds  for  loss  adjustment  work.  Funds  budgeted  in  this  project  are  for 
the  cost  of  loss  adjustment  work  performed  in  the  State,  Branch,  and 
Washington  headquarters  office. 


The  direct  cost  of  loss  adjusters  are  considered  as  non-administrative 
expenses  and  are  payable  from  premium  income.  Therefore,  they  are  not 
included  in  this  portion  of  the  budget. 


Major  improvement  in  loss  adjustment  work.  In  order  to  improve  the 
quality  of  loss  adjustment  work,  the  Corporation  has  been  developing 
a  small  corps  of  well-trained  adjusters  to  perform  most  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  work  and  to  serve  as  supervisors  when  heavy  losses  in  any 
one  area  make  it  necessary  to  employ  additional  temporary  help.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  toward  this  goal  as  reflected  in  the 
following  table: 


195U 

Crop  Year 


1955 

Crop  Year 


Branch  Office: 

Claims  received. ....... 

Suspension  rate... . 

Average  days  to  process 
each  claim . 


67,208 

6,2$ 

18 


5h,537 
i 4.5$ 

5! 


Increased  loss  adjustment  workload  in  1958.  The  loss  adjustment  work¬ 
load  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  type  of  growing  conditions  that  prevail 
during  the  crop  year.  However,  even  when  normal  conditions  exist,  a 
certain  ratio  of  contracts  in  force  will  be  indemnified.  Consequently, 
any  increase  in  contract  workload  also  increases  the  potential  loss 
adjustment  workload.  For  the  1958  fiscal  year  the  loss  adjustment 
workload  relates  to  the  1*10,000  contracts  budgeted  for  the  1957  crop 
year.  This  is  an  increase  of  85,000  over  the  325,000  contracts  repre¬ 
senting  the  1957  fiscal  year  potential  loss  adjustment  workload. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  actual  loss  adjustment  work  to  be 
performed  by  adjusters,  there  will  be  additional  work  to  be  performed 
by  those  responsibile  for  the  development  of  loss  adjustment  policy  in 
the  headquarters  office  and  loss  adjustment  supervision  at  the  state 
and  county  levels: 

(a)  For  the  next  two  years,  efforts  to  reorganize  and  improve  the  loss 
adjustment  staff  will  be  accelerated.  This  will  also  include 
closer  supervision  with  more  specialized  training 'of  adjusters. 

(b)  Losses  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
crop  insurance  contract.  Any  changes  in  the  contract  or  the 
writing  of  insurance  on  new  crops  or  different  farming  practices 
necessitates  the  preparation  of  new  loss  adjustment  procedure  and 
policy.  ihen  this  occurs,  the  adjusters  in  the  field  also  must 
be  thoroughly  instructed  in  connection  with  the  new  or  revised 
adjustment  procedures. 
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The  estimated  workload  and  costs  are  as  follows: 

Crop  Inspections  and  Loss  Adjustments 


Fiscal  Year  1957 

Fiscal  Year  1958 

Increase (+)  or 

Decrease  (-) 

Number  :Aver- 
of  Con-:  age 
tracts  :Cost 

Total 

Cost 

Number 
of  Con¬ 
tracts 

Aver¬ 

age 

Cost 

Total 

Cost 

Retirement 

Costs 

Other 

State,  branch 

and  head¬ 
quarters 
servicing 
costs  ..... 

o 

ft 

• 

• 

• 

© 

• 

324, 949:$! 082 

$591,000 

410,000 

$1.63 

$669,000' 

+$26,400 

+$51,600 

( 4 )  An  increase  of  $166,700  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 
Public" Law  &547~applicable  to  the  base  for  1958.  A  full  explanation  of 
retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Explanatory  Notes. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

i  Capital  and  Insurance  Fund 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation:  Provided ,  [That  the  direct 
costs  of  loss  adjusters  for  crop  inspections  and  loss  adjustments 

1  may  be  considered  as  nonadministrative  or  nonoperating  expenses: 
Provided  further,]  That  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  may  be  paid  from  premium  income. 

Subscription  to  Capital  Stock 

[To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  and  pay  for 

2  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  504  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C. 

1504),  $13,000,000.] 

The  first  change  deletes  language  authorizing  the  Corporation  to  consider 
as  nonadministrative  or  nonoperating  expenses  the  direct  costs  of  loss 
adjusters  for  crop  inspection  and  loss  adjustment  work.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  include  this  authority  in  the  Appropriation  Act  since  similar 
authority  is  now  included  as  basic  legislation  in  Sec.  10  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1956,  approved  August  3*  1956  (Public 
Law  979). 

The  second  change  proposes  to  delete  the  language  included  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1957 ,  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  subscribe  and  pay  an  additional  $13,000,000  for  capital  stock 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in  order  to  provide  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  adequate  working  capital.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  present 
working  capital  will  be  sufficient  for  fiscal  year  1958* 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is  a  wholly- owned  Government  Corporation 
which  furnishes  all-risk  crop  insurance  protection  against  unavoidable  causes 
of  loss.  The  program  has  been  operating  in  selected  counties  since  19 1+8  on 
a  limited  experimental  basis  with  major  attention  being  given  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  program.  Expansion  of  program  activities  has  been  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  basis,  consistent  with  sound  insurance  principles, 

1955  Operating  Experience;  For  the  1 955  crop  year  there  were  319 > 958  con¬ 
tracts  in  force,  covering  approximately  357*000  farmers  in  888  count3r  programs. 
The  total  insured  coverage  on  29  commodities  was  $310  million.  The  following 
table  indicates  the  distribution  of  county  participation  in  the  1955  program 
by  crop  and  state, 

NUMBER  OF  1955  CROP  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS  AND  COUNTIES 


Total 


Multi- 

Soy- 

Pro- 

Coun- 

State 

Wheat 

Tobacco 

Cotton  Corn  pie 

Flax 

Beans 

beans 

grams 

ties 

Alabama 

15 

15 

15 

Arizona 

1 

l 

l 

Arkansas 

11 

1 

12 

12 

California 

a 

1 

5 

5 

Colorado 

5 

2 

22 

22 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

1 

Florida 

5 

7* 

Georgia 

16 

16 

16 

Idaho 

10 

5 

i5 

15 

Illinois 

23 

7 

3 

1 

3U 

30 

Indiana 

20 

12 

1 

33 

28 

Iowa 

23 

11 

1 

3 

38 

3k 

Kansas 

66 

6 

5 

77 

73 

Kentucky 

27 

27 

27 

Louisiana 

8 

2 

10 

10 

Maryland 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

1 

Michigan 

lh 

1 

3 

5 

23 

18 

Minnesota 

13 

16 

11 

29 

69 

U8 

Mississippi 

19 

19 

19 

Missouri 

20 

10 

2 

32 

25 

Montana 

18 

18 

18 

Nebraska 

27 

7 

3 

2 

39 

36 

New  Mexico 

2 

3 

5 

5 

New  York 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

North  Carolina 

26 

h 

30 

30 

North  Dakota 

hh 

9 

13 

66 

53 

Ohio 

23 

3 

7 

1 

2 

36 

30 

Oklahoma 

22 

l 

23 

22 

Oregon 

9 

13 

13 

Pennsylvania 

5 

1 

1 

2 

9 

7 

South  Carolina 

8 

8 

16 

lh 
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Total 


Multi- 

f 

O 

cn 

Pro- 

Coun- 

State 

Wheat  Tobacco 

Cotton  Corn  pie 

Flax 

Beans 

beans 

grams 

ties 

South  Dakota 

2k 

5 

9 

7 

U5 

38 

Tennessee 

23 

6 

3 

32 

32 

Texas 

18 

2k 

2 

kk 

39 

Utah 

2 

2 

k 

k 

Virginia 

lU 

Hi- 

lk 

Washington 

12 

1 

13 

12 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

1 

Wisconsin 

2 

6 

1 

9 

8 

Wyoming 

_k 

— - 

— — 

- — 

_1 

_ 

1 

- - - 

_6 

_k 

Total 

UOO 

127 

101 

102 

83 

5o 

17 

6 

888* 

19k* 

*  Totals  include  two  citrus  counties. 


Indemnity  payments  of  $25,506,667  exceeded  premium,  income  of  $22,338,37^  by 
$3 ,168,293  for  the  1955  crop  year.  Heaviest  losses  were  paid  in  the  South¬ 
west  Area  where  the  severe  drought  continued.  The  wheat  program  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  major  portion  of  losses  with  indemnities  exceeding  premium 
income  for  that  crop  by  $3.5  million.  The  heaviest  wheat  losses  were  paid 
in  the  following  states: 


Colorado 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Texas 


$5,166,000 

3,lii0,000 

3,012,000 

l,86Ii,000 


Because  of  the  continued  adverse  weather  conditions  in  this  area,  many  farmers 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  unable  to  continue  their  operations  without  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  crop  insurance  program.  Even  though  the  payment 
of  extensive  indemnities  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Corporation,  the  program. is  fulfilling  its  objective  of  furnishing 
financial  protection  to  farmers  who  lose  their  crops  because  of  conditions 
beyond  their  control.  Of  the  $25*5  million  paid  in  indemnities  to  farmers 
who  were  in  the  greatest  need  of  assistance,  in  excess  of  $22  million  was 
derived  from  premium  income  paid  by  farmers  for  this  plan  of  protection.  Based 
on  average  growing  conditions,  it  is  anticipated  that  future  premium  income 
will  offset  the  deficits  which  occur  in  years  when  losses  are  abnormal  because 
of  various  catastrophes.  Premium  income  exceeded  indemnities  in  1955  for  the 
bean,  citrus,  cotton,  flax,  soybean  and  tobacco  programs. 

Scope  of  Program:  The  following  table  indicates  the  planned  level  of  crop 
insurance  operations  for  the  1957  and  1958  crop  years  as  compared  to  1956: 
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5  1956  : 

:  crop  : 

i  year  j 

~ 1957  i 

crop  s 
year  s 

1958 

crop 

year 

Number  of  county  programs . 

958  : 

1,000  i 

1,050 

Number  of  commodities  insured.... 

.;  22  s 

22  s 

22 

Number  of  contracts  in  force . 

510,000  : 

550,000 

Number  of  farmers  insured........ 

559,100  : 

5o5,5oo 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

. s  306, 7U2  : 

501,000  t 

553,000 

Premiums  ( $1 , 000 ) . . . . . 

28,333  : 

31,165 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

.t  28,308  : 

25,500  s 

28,058 

Loss  ratio . . . . . 

.90  t 

.90 

Entrance  of  Private  Insurance  Companies  in  the  Field  of  All-risk  Crop  Insur¬ 

ance;  Private  insurance  organizations  have  continually  evidenced  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Corporation's  administration  of  the  all-risk  crop  insurance 
program.  The  Corporation  has  always  cooperated  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
in  furnishing  information  on  its  operations  to  commercial  insurance  organi¬ 
zations  » 

In  1956,  the  Crop  Hail  Insurance  Actuarial  Association  offered  all-risk  insur¬ 
ance,  similar  to  the  coverage  provided  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
in  selected  counties  in  five  Midwestern  states  (Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 

Iowa  and  Minnesota).  The  coverage  was  written  in  conjunction  with  hail  insurance 
provided  by  that  company  and  was  applicable  to  corn  and  soybean  crops.  Tobacco 
insurance  was  also  offered  on  the  same  basis  in  several  counties  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  The  fact  that  private  companies  are  now  becoming  interested  in 
writing  all-risk  insurance  indicates  that  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
development  of  a  sound  program  of  crop  insurance  protection,  which  is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  Corporation. 

Development  of  New  Programs:  From  an  insurance  standpoint  the  experience 
gained  to  date  in  the  development  of  an  all-risk  crop  insurance  program  is 
very  limited.  Since  this  type  of  a  program  is  without  precedent,  extensive 
experimentation  will  be  necessary  before  rates  and  coverages  are  completely 
refined  and  an  ideal  type  of  insurance  protection  is  developed  to  meet  all 
of  the  farmers'  needs.  Consequently,  the  Corporation  is  continually  analy¬ 
zing  its  operations  to  achieve  this  objective. 

1.  Citrus  Insurance  -  As  a  result  of  strong  interest  on  the  part  of  growers, 
a  citrus  insurance  program  was  initiated  in  1951.  The  program  was  first 
offered  in  selected  areas  in  Polk  County,  Florida,  and  since  then  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  cover  both  Polk  and  Orange  Counties.  After 
five  years  of  operation,  the  experience  from  an  underwriting  standpoint, 
has  been  very  favorable.  Premium  income  during  that  period  amounted  to 
l399j 000,  with  only  $6,000  paid  in  indemnities.  Based  on  experience 
accumulated  during  that  period,  the  Corporation  met  with  representatives 
of  the  citrus  growers  in  that  area  and  completely  reviewed  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  citrus  policy.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  the 
citrus  policy  was  extensively  revised  in  order  to  provide  a  type  of 
protection  that  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  growers. 
Experience  obtained  in  this  experiment  will  provide  necessary  operating 
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data  to  permit  the  Corporation  to  eventually  extend  this  type  of 
insurance  protection  to  other  citrus  areas  in  the  nation. 

2.  Peach  Insurance  -  As  a  result  of  the  severe  damage,  the  late  freeze 
and  frost  inflicted  on  large  areas  of  commercial  peach  orchards  in  the 
Southeastern  States,  in  the  Spring  of  1955*  intense  interest  in  the 
development  of  a  peach  insurance  program  has  developed.  After  several 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  peach  growers,  the  Corporation 
developed  a  peach  insurance  policy.  The  program  will  be  offered  in  one 
North  Carolina  county  and  one  South  Carolina  county  on  a  very  limited 
experimental  basis  for  the  1957  crop  year. 

3,  Combination  Coverage  -  In  past  years  crops  were  insured  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis  with  separate  contracts  being  written  for  each  crop  insured. 
An  exception  to  this  was  the  multiple  crop  program  under  which  several 
crops  could  be  insured  under  one  contract.  The  original  multiple  crop 
contract  provided  joint  coverage  on  ail  crops  insured  and  the  insured 
was  not  eligible  for  an  indemnity  unless  the  total  production  of  all 
crops  insured  was  less  than  the  total  coverage.  Several  years  of 
operation  on  this  basis  has  indicated  that  a  more  flexible  type  of 
contract  would  be  desirable. 

The  Corporation  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing  a  standard  policy 
under  which  one  or  more  crops  can  be  insured  with  losses  adjusted 
separately  for  each  insured  crop.  Development  of  this  type  of  policy 
not  only  will  permit  economies  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
but  also  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  farmers'  needs,  especially  in 
those  areas  where  diversified  production  exists. 

h.  Barley  and  Soybean.  Insurance  -  In  1955  a  soybean  insurance  program  was 
initiated  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The  program  was  expanded  in  1956 
and  as  experience  warrants,  insurance  coverage  on  this  crop  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  increased.-  likewise,  a  barley  program  wg.s  started  in  1956 
and  the  gradual  expansion  of  coverage  on  this  crop  is  anticipated. 
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Program  Operating  Statistics;  There  follows  statistical  data  by  commodities 
for  the  past  five  crop  years.  The  data  on  the  1956  crop  year  are  estimated. 

BARLEY 

Crop  Year 

Item  1952  1953  195$  1955  1956 


Number  of  states ...............  6 

Number  of  counties... . .  (No  program  until  1956)  9 

Number  of  contracts .  1,695 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured. .  18 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000)....  $1,29)4 

Number  of  indemnities. . .  170 

Premiums  ($1,000) .  $102 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . . . $$1 

Surplus  or  deficit  (~) ($1,000).  $61 

Loss  ratio. . .  J4O 


BEAN 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1952 

1953 

UA 

On 

i — 1 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states . . 

8 

8 

6 

n 

l 

6 

Number  of  counties ............. 

30 

30 

2$ 

17 

16 

Number  of  contracts.. . 

9,01$ 

8,390 

6,352 

$,229 

3,776 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured . . . . 

30 

39 

3$ 

30 

27 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000).... 

0-1 

L 

1 — 1 

.\ 

f'A 

m-- 

$$,087  $3,128 

$2,035  $1,868 

Number  of  indemnities . 

622 

6$5 

1, 2$0 

336 

$22 

Premiums  ( $1 , 000 ) . . 

$198 

$230 

$182 

$135 

$122 

Indemnities  ( $1 , 000 ) . 

$110 

$1$2 

$291 

■'$89 

$115 

Surplus  of  deficit  (-) ($1,000). 

$88 

$88 

-$109 

$$6 

$7 

Loss  ratio . . . 

.55 

.62 

1.60 

.66 

♦  9$ 
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CITRUS 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1952 

1 953 

1955 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states . . 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

Number  of  counties . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Number  of  contracts . 

202 

218 

395 

32U 

355 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured . 

12 

13 

m 

11 

12 

Insurance  coverage  ( $1,000) . . . . 

$8o5 

$901 

11,586 

01,lilU 

$1,529 

Number  of  indemnities . 

1 

•  • 

9  * 

9 

10 

Premiums  ( $1 ,,  000 )  . , . 

$56 

$63 

$105 

$95 

$107 

Indemni  ties  ($1 ,  000 ) . « . . . .  . 

$2 

♦  e 

0  0 

$3 

$7 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-)( $1,000). 

$55 

$63 

$105 

$91 

$100 

Loss  ratio. , . . . 

. oh 

a  • 

•  a  0 

.03 

.07 

CORN 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1952 

1953 

1955 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states . . .  . 

l5 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Number  of  counties . 

99 

108 

99 

102 

113 

Number  of  contracts . . 

.  36,598 

50,529 

32,673 

30,820 

51,710 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured. . 

IS 

16 

15 

13 

17 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000)... 

.$31,285 

$37,302  $29,533 

$27,165’ .$5l,  037 

Number  of  indemnities.. . 

,  1,259 

1,117 

2,358 

6,315 

17,718 

Premiums  ($1,000) . . 

v  $1,350 

$1,663 

$1,378 

$1,366 

$2,728 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . . . . . . 

.  $339 

$278 

$766 

$2,011 

$9,358 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) 

.  $1,011 

$1,385 

$612 

$655 

“$6,620 

Loss  ratio. . . . . 

.  .25 

.17 

.56 

1.57 

3.53 

COTTON 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1952 

1953 

1955 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states... . 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Number  of  counties . 

98 

109 

101 

101 

116 

Number  of  contracts . 

38,086 

38,535 

25,196 

19,319 

29,975 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured . 

16 

23 

15 

13 

16 

Insurance  coverage  ( $1,000) ... .$38,007 

$57,190  $28,395 

$23,718  $29,871 

Number  of  indemnities 

3,629 

5,511 

3,870 

2,107 

5,175 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$2,079 

$2,352 

$1,595 

$1,250 

$1,678 

Indemnit ie  s  ( $1 , 000 ) . 

$922 

$2,560 

$839 

$i,o55 

11,213 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000), 

$1,157 

“$108 

$655 

$195 

$565 

Loss  ratio. . . . 

.55 

1.05 

,56 

.81* 

.72 
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FLAX 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1952 

1953 

1951* 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states . . 

1* 

l* 

14 

1* 

3 

Number  of  counties . 

59 

53 

53 

50 

52 

Number  of  contracts . . .  . 

18,257 

23,U33 

23,1*51 

20,012 

17,256 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured . .  . . . 

28 

514 

53 

1*6 

1*1* 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000).... 

$6,195 

$8,928 

$8,575 

$6,011 

$5,566 

Number  of  indemnities. . . 

1, 7U7 

3,7514 

14,115 

2,875 

2,025 

Premiums  ( $1 , 000 ) . . . . 

$512 

$821* 

$939 

$70l* 

$61*8 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . . . 

$1*07 

$786 

$719 

$51*5 

$370 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-)( $1,000). 

$io5 

$38 

$220 

*159 

$278 

Loss  ratio . 

.79 

.95 

.77 

.77 

.57 

MULTIPLE  CROPS 

Crop  Year 

Item 

19 52 

1953 

1951* 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states . 

32 

27 

22 

23 

20 

Number  of  counties . . . 

118 

113 

96 

83 

101 

Number  of  contracts . 

1*2,709 

50,217 

la,  ou  2 

32,652 

35,260 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured . 

17 

23 

22 

22 

20 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000).... 

$68,8lt9 

$83,1*87  $68,573 

$51,323  $51,718 

Number  of  indemnities . 

9,867 

8,781 

10,377 

7,888 

9,809 

Premiums  ($1,000) . . . 

$3,020 

$3,862 

$3,210 

$2,827 

$3,253 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$7,01*8 

$3,502 

$1i,821* 

$l*,02l* 

$1*,057 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-)($1,000). 

-$h,028 

$360 

-$l,6ll* 

-$1,197 

-$80l* 

Loss  ratio. . . 

2.33 

.91 

1.50 

1.1*2 

1.25 

SOYBEANS 

Crop  Year 

Item 

1952 

1953 

1955 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states . 

3 

1* 

Number  of  counties . 

(No  program  until  1955) 

6 

7 

Number  of  contracts . 

1,091 

l,56o 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured. . . 

12 

lU 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000).... 

$1455 

$687 

Number  of  indemnities . 

183 

21*3 

Premiums  ($1,000) . . . 

$28 

$1*5 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$20 

$36 

Surplus  of  deficit  (-) ($1,000). 

$8 

$9 

Loss  ratio . 

.71 

.80 
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TOBACCO 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1952 

1953 

19514 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states . . . 

.  12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Number  of  counties . 

82 

103 

107 

127 

1U3 

Number  of  contracts . 

.  76,973 

102,691 

83,082 

86,754 

80,796 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured, ............ 

31 

34 

30 

30 

28 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000)... 

.  $52,1i82 

*68,355 

$70,63h 

$72,^82 

$59,113 

Number  of  indemnities . . . . . 

8,090 

2i4,8h2 

12,0)47 

5,U8l 

5,162 

Premiums  ($1,000) . . 

.  $1,543 

$2,027 

$2,36h 

*2,722 

$2,166 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

.  11,213 

$3,853 

$2,107 

$1,078 

$787 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) 

$330 

-$1,826 

$257 

$1, 6)4)4 

$1,379 

Loss  ratio. . . 

.79 

1.90 

.89 

.I4O 

.36 

WHEAT 

Crop  Year 

1952 

1953 

195)4 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states . 

2h 

2)4 

2)4 

2k 

22 

Number  of  counties . 

390 

1405 

I4O2 

koo 

389 

Number  of  contracts . 

.  118,8)47 

1)42,818 

135,697 

124,757 

112,576 

Percentage  of  eligible 

farmers  insured . 

23 

29 

29 

27 

26 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000)... 

.$lii9,It22 

$187,26)4  $1^,027 

$125,2)45  $11)4,059 

Number  of  indemnities . . . 

.  17,728 

3)4,7)40 

30,609 

26,953 

2)4,777 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

.  $12,14)41 

$16,073 

$12,983 

$13,212 

$11,325 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . . 

.  $10,568 

$20,033 

$18,)485 

$16,681 

$12,33)4 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-)  ($1,000) 

.  $1^73 

“$3,960 

-*5,502 

-$3,1469 

-$1,009 

Loss  ratio . . . . . 

.85 

1.25 

1.U2 

1.26 

1.09 

SIT  MARY 

Crop  Year 

Item 

1952 

1953 

195U 

1955 

1956 

Number  of  states . . . . 

hi 

h3 

k2 

ai 

39 

Number  of  counties.... . 

877 

922 

88a 

888 

9a8 

Number  of  contracts . 

3Uo,686 

1406,630 

3)46,887 

319,958 

324,949 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000). .. .$350,216 

*437,514  $354,351 

$309, 8a7 

$306, 7a2 

Number  of  indemnities .......... 

42,943 

79,290 

6a, 606 

52,147 

65,510 

Pr  emiums  ( $1 , 000 ) . 

$21,199 

$27,09)4 

*22,655 

$22,338 

$22, 17a 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . . . 

$20,609 

*31,054 

$28,031 

$25,506 

$28,308 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000). 

$590 

-$3,960 

-$5,376 

-$3,l68 

46,13a 

Loss  ratio . 

.97 

1.15 

1.2a 

1.1a 

1.28 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(includes  amount  which  by  November  30,  1956,  was  actually  received  or  pro¬ 
grammed  for  1957  or  3-958.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies,  and  for  their  benefit,  it 
is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in 
most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1957 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1958 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other  Sources: 
Operating  and  administrative 
expenses  . . . 

$2,^25 

$2,500 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  7037  of  May  11,  1935 ,  to  make  loans  for  the  extension  of  central 
station  electric  service  to  unserved  rural  people.  The  agency  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  approved  May  20,  1936,  and  became 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  effective  July  1,  1939 ,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  II.  On  October  28,  19^9 y  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  was  amended  by  Public  Law  423 }  8lst  Congress,  to  authorize  REA  to 
make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  and  improving  rural  telephone 
service. 

Loans  for  construction  of  electric  and  telephone  facilities  are  self- 
liquidating  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  35  years,  and  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  percent.  Loans  to  finance  wiring  installations  and  electri¬ 
cal  and  plumbing  appliances  and  equipment  are  also  made  at  2  percent 
interest  but  for  shorter  periods. 

In  the  electrification  program,  the  principal  borrowers  of  this  Administra¬ 
tion  are  cooperative  associations  formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
electricity  available  in  rural  areas.  Borrowers  are  encouraged  to  plan 
area  coverage  programs  for  the  expeditious  extension  of  central  station 
service  to  remaining  unserved  farms  and  to  plan  over-all  operations  and 
maintenance  of  facilities  to  serve  the  consumers  most  effectively  and 
assure  maximum  security  for  the  Government’s  loan.  The  accumulated  experi¬ 
ence  and  sound  financial  condition  of  many  borrowers  is  fully  utilized  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  their  operation  plans. 

In  the  telephone  program,  loans  are  made  to  both  private  companies  and  co¬ 
operatives.  REA  is  following  the  policy  of  continuous  cooperation  with  the 
industry  in  the  extension  of  telephone  service  to  rural  areas.  REA  works 
with  the  telephone  borrowers  in  developing  sound  construction  and  operating 
policies,  and  with  manufacturers  in  the  development  of  efficient  and  econ¬ 
omical  telephone  equipment  specifically  designed  for  rural  needs.  Practically 
no  standards  or  equipment  specifically  designed  for  rural  telephone  systems 
were  in  existence  before  REA  initiated  work  in  this  field.  In  the  interest 
of  protecting  loan  security,  considerable  time  and  attention  must  be  devoted 
to  working  directly  with  borrowers  which,  for  the.  most  part,  have  had  little 
or  no  past  y«xpe’r<£enee-.  in  operating  efficient  up-to-date  rural  telephone 
systems.  3?hey  are  expected,  however,  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  systems. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  no  field  offices.  Relations 
with  the  borrowers  are  maintained  through  offices  in  Washington  and  a  staff 
of  full-time  field  employees  working  directly  with  the  borrowers. 
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The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  on  November  30,  1956,  had  1,019 
full-time  employees,  807  of  whom  were  in  Washington  departmental  service 
and  212  in  the  field  service. 


Available , 
1957 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1958 


Loan  Authorizations: 
Rural  Electrification 


ja/  $414,000,000  £ /  $179,000,000 


Aiu'ai  j.  exgpnone 

Total,  Loan  authorizations 

VjJ  J.uu  ^vjvju  «  uuu  AV 

514,000,000 

239,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses 

8,600,000 

9,629,000 

3/  Includes  $200,000,000  supplemental  authorization  provided  in  the 
Second  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  April  16,  1957. 


&/  Includes  reserve  authorization  of  $20,000,000. 
c/  Includes  proposed  reserve  authorization  of  $20,000,000. 


d/  Includes  proposed  reserve  authorization  of  $10,000,000. 
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(a)  Loan  Authorizations 


Electrification  Loans 

Loan 

Authorization 

Estimated 

jLoans 

Appropriation  Act,  1957  (authorization 
to  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury)  . . . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  . . 

s/  $414,000,000  c/ 

b/  179,000.000  c/ 

$340,000,000 

280.0C0.000 

Change  . 

-235,000.000 

-60,000,000 

sJ  Includes  $200,000,000  supplemental  authorization. 

£/  Includes  a  proposed  reserve  authorization  of  $20,000,000. 

sJ  In  addition  to  new  loan  authorization,  balances  carried  over 
from  prior  years  are  available  to  meet  loan  requirements. 

Telephone  Loans 

Appropriation  Act,  1957  (authorization 
to  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury)  . .  3/  $100,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  .  V  60,000,000. 

Change  . . . . . .  -AO. 000. 000 

sJ  Includes  reserve  authorization  of  $20,000,000. 
b/  Includes  a  proposed  reserve  authorization  of  $10,000,000. 
c /  In  addition  to  new  loan  authorization,  balances  carried  over 

from  prior  years  are  available  to  meet  loan  requirements. 

The  following  tables  reflect  the  loan  requirements  and  funds  available  for 
such  requirements  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  and  estimated  for  the  fiscal  years 
1957  and  1953: 


Electrification  Loans: 


1956  Actual 

1957  Estimate 

1958  Estimate 

Loan  Fluids  Available 

Loan  requirements  . . . . . 

Funds  available  for 

additional  loans  . . 

$  192,719,356 

/124,677,530 

$  340,000,000 

/100.285.375 

$  280,000,000 

/285,375 

Total  loan  funds  available 

317,396,886 

440,285,375 

280,285,375 

Analysis  of  Loan  Funds 

Available 

New  loan  authorization  (in¬ 
cluding  reserves)  . . 

Carryover  from  prior  year  .... 
Rescissions  of  prior  loans  ... 

260,000,000 
/55, 723,431 
/l. 673. 455 

414,000,000 
/24, 677, 530 
/l. 607. 845 

179,000,000 
/100,285,375 
/l.  000. 000 

Total  loan  funds  available.. 

Less  loan  requirements  . 

Less  reserves  . . . 

317,396,886 

-192,719,356 

-100.000.000 

440,285,375 

-340,000,000 

280,285,375 

-230,000,000 

Balance  to  next  year  . 

24,677,530 

100,285,375 

285,375 

j£ /$  80,000,000 

sJ  80.000.000 
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Telenhone  Loans: 

1956  Actual 

1957  Estimate  :  1958  Estimate 

Loan  Funds  Available! 

Loan  requirements  . . 

Funds  available  for 
additional  loans  . . . 

$80,980,000 

+30,31*5,176 

\ 

$80,000,000 

+53,306,176 

$80,000,000 

+11*,  306, 176 

Total  loan  funds  available,. 

Analysis  of  Loan  Fnnris 

Available 

New  loan  authorization  (in¬ 
cluding  reserves) . . ... 

Carryover  from  prior  year 
Rescissions  of  prior  loans  • 
Total  loan  funds  available 

Less  loan  requirements 

Less  reserves  . . . 

Balance  to  next  year 

111,325,176 

133,306,176 

9l*,  306, 176 

j 

75,000,000 

+33,556,176 

+2,769,000 

100,000,000 

+30,31*5,176 

+2,961,000 

60,000,000 
+33,306,176 
+1,000,000  4 

111,325,176 

-80,980,000 

133,306,176 

“80,000,000 

-20,000,000 

91*, 306,176 

-80,000,000 

-10,000,000 

30,3U5,176  !  33,306,176 

U,306,176 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  the  basis  of  estimated  loans) 


Bv  Proiects 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

1958 

(estimated) 

Loans 

1.  Rural  electrification..,. 

2.  Rural  telephone . . 

Total  loan  require¬ 
ments  .  . . . .. 

a/$192, 719)356 

80,980,000 

$31*0,000,000 

80,000,000 

$280,000,000 

80,000.000  \ 

273,699,356 

1*20,000,000 

360,000,000 

a /  Includes  loans  totaling  $2,9l!*,556  approved  in  May,  1955  which  were 
obligated  against  the  1956  loan  authorization. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Rural  electrification  loans.  Electrification  loans  are  expected  to  total 
about  $31*0  million  for  fiscal  year  1957  and  about  $280  million  for  fiscal 
year  1958,  The  reduction  of  $235,000,000  in  new  loan  authorization  is 
possible  because  of  an  estimated  carryover  of  $100,285,375  from  fiscal  year 
1957  into  fiscal  year  1958  and  an  estimated  $1  million  in  rescissions  of 
prior  year  loans  during  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
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Rural  telephone  loans.  The  telephone  loans  for  fiscal  year  1958  are 
expected  to  total  about  $80  million,  the  same  as  has  been  estimated  for 
fiscal  year  1957*  Though  loans  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  the  same,  the  estimate  in  new  loan  authorization 
reflects  a  decrease  from  $100  million  in  1957  to  <#60  million  in  1958. 

This  reduction  is  based  on  an  estimated  $33,306,176  in  funds  to  be 
carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1957  to  fiscal  year  1958  plus  an  estimated 
$1  million  in  rescissions  of  prior  year  loans  during  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
The  new  loan  authorization  together  with  the  estimated  carryover  and 
rescissions  would  make  a  total  of  ^95,306,176  available  for  telephone 
loans  in  fiscal  year  1958. 


■ 


.. 
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(b)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act  1957  and  base  for  1958  . . .  $8,600,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1958 . . . . . . . . . .  9,629,000 

Increase  . . . . . ....... . . .  +1,029,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 

Rural  Electrification  Program 

For  lending  and  construction  activities  incident  to  new 

loans  .  +91,105 

Rural  Telephone  Program 

For  construction  activities  incident  to  new  loans  .  +266,100 

For  loan  security  activities  with  respect  to 

outstanding  loans  .  +240,845 

For  contribution  to  the  retirement  fund  pursuant  to 

Public  Law  854 . . . . . .  +1*30,950 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 

Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 
Costs 
(P.L.  854) 

Other 

1958 

(estimated) 

1.  Administration 
of  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Program: 
(a)  Lending  and 
construction 
activities  - 
new  loans  .... 

$1,834,247 

$1,854,750 

+$98,645 

491,105 

$2,044,500 

(b)  Loan  security 
activities  - 
outstanding 
loans  . 

2,511,779 

2,640,510 

+132,990 

2,773,500 

Total  Admin¬ 
istration  of 
rural  elec¬ 
trification 
program  . . . 

4,346,026 

4,495,260 

+231,635 

+91,105(1) 

4,818,000 

2.  Administration 
of  Rural  Tele¬ 
phone  Program: 

(a)  Lending  acti¬ 
vities  -  new 
loans  . 

1,419,591 

1,446,915 

+72,635 

1,519,550 

(b)  Construction 
activities  - 
new  loans  .... 

1,412,754 

1,502,085 

+72,715 

+266,100 

1,840,900 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Increase 

1958 

(estimated) 

Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 
Costs 
(P.L.  854) 

Other 

(c)  Loan  security 
activities  - 
outstanding 
loans  . 

894,165 

1,155,740 

+53,965 

+240,845 

1,450,550 

Total  Admin¬ 
istration  of 
rural  tele¬ 
phone  pro¬ 
gram  . 

3,726,510 

4,104,740 

+199,315 

+506,945(2) 

4,811,000 

Unobligated  balance 

63,326 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  retirement 
costs  (P.L.  854) 

[+430,950] 

[+28,050] 

[459,000] 

Total  available  or 
estimate  . 

8,135,862 

8,600,000 

+430, 950 (3 ) 

+598,050 

9,629,000 

Transfer  in  1957 
estimates  to 
"Salaries  and 
expenses.  Office 
of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture" 
Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  .... 

+4,138 

8,140,000 

INCREASES 

An  increase  of  $1,029,000  in  administrative  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1958  is 
needed  as  follows: 

(l)  $91,105  under  the  project  "Administration  of  the  rural  electrification 

program"  for  lending  and  construction  activities. 

The  increase  is  needed  to  provide  additional  staff  so  that  REA  may  carry 
out  essential  work  with  "borrowers  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
order  that  farmers  and  other  rural  people  may  obtain  maximum  benefit  from 
electric  power  developments  in  the  nuclear  energy  field.  Considerably 
more  man  power  will  be  required  to  handle  projects  involving  nuclear 
energy  because  of  the  lending  and  construction  complexities  associated 
with  utilization  of  this  new  power  source.  It  is  also  essential  that  the 
agency  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  being  made  in  the  atomic  power  program. 

As  of  November  30,  1956,  there  were  21  borrowers  and  borrower  groups  hold¬ 
ing  access  agreements  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  During  April 
1956,  the  first  nuclear  power  plant  proposals  by  two  REA  borrowers  were 
approved  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  On  August  28,  1956,  a  third 
proposal  was  approved. 

To  carry  out  atomic  energy  activities,  12  REA  employees  have  AEC  security 
clearance  to  work  as  a  liaison  group.  Other  employees  are  involved  in 
the  various  lending,  construction  and  administrative  phases  that  do  not 
require  AEC  security  clearance.  Some  of  these  employees  are  members  of 
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three ~man  teams,  consisting  of  two  REA  employees  and  one  employee  of  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  assigned  to  each  borrower  with  an  AEC 
approval.  Two  such  teams  have  been  working  with  the  two  borrowers  granted 
approvals  in  April  of  1956,  Another  team  will  probably  be  established  to 
work  with  the  third  borrower  granted  an  approval  during  August  1 956* 

To  carry  out  this  increasing  workload  the  activities  of  various  employees 
are  being  diverted  from  other  essential  activities.  With  more  than  a  50 
percent  reduction  in  the  electrification  staff  during  the  past  several 
years,  it  is  proving  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  only  the  most  essen~ 
tial  activities  vital  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  program.  The 
workload  has  continued  at  a  much  higher  level  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Even  with  a  very  optimistic  view  toward  further  increases  in  efficiency 
and  the  maximum  transfer  of  responsibilities  to  the  borrowers,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  absorb  all  of  the  additional  workload  resulting  from  nuclear 
power  activities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  continue  to  be  some  absorption  of  the 
atomic  energy  workload  through  increased  efficiency  and  transfers  of  ^ 
responsibility  to  borrowers.  Lending  and  construction  work  on  new  distri" 
bution  loans,  to  bring  central  station  service  to  the  remaining  unserved 
areas  and  to  heavy  up  existing  facilities,  continues  to  become  increasingly 
difficult.  Power  supply  requirements  of  rural  systems  are  continually 
increasing.  Helping  borrowers  find  ways  to  meet  these  mounting  power  needs 
is  a  principal  responsibility  of  REA  and  this  is  a  complex  task.  Many 
times  it  is  necessary  to  consider  various  alternatives,  such  as  intercon“ 
nections,  integration,  power  exchange  agreements,  wheeling  arrangements, 
etc*  These  considerations  are  time  “consuming  and  an  increasing  amount  of 
staff  time  is  going  into  workload  on  these  matters  that  do  not  necessarily 
result  in  an  approved  loan  during  the  fiscal  year.  However,  these  activi” 
ties  are  essential  to  assuring  that  farmers  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  lowest  cost  electric  service  available  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  increase  requested  will  be  used  to  carry  out  the  portion  of  essential 
workload  in  atomic  energy  activities  that  cannot  be  absorbed. 


Data  pertaining  to  workloads 


Number  of  loans 

19<o6  Actual 

19^7  Estimated 

19^8  Estimated 

approved  ........... 

Amount  of  loans 

31*1* 

1*1*1* 

1*20 

approved  ........... 

Unadvanced  funds. 

$189,80^,800 

$31*0,000,000 

$280,000,000 

start  of  year  •«•••• 
Funds  advanced. 

$1*1*9,623,11*6 

$1*83,  Olh,  91*6 

$631,1*07,100 

annual  ,,,,, . 

Miles  loaned,  not 
constructed,  start 

&5U,  739,515 

$190,000,000 

$250,000,000 

of  year 

Miles  constructed. 

63,696 

63,1(77 

63,1(77 

annual . . 

KLT  generating  capacity 

23,932 

25,000 

25,000 

installed,  annual... 
Consumers  served, 

19,500 

158,000 

l*,5oo 

annual  . . . 

113,880 

100,000 

100,000 
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(2)  $506,945  under  the  project  Administration  of  the  rural  telephone 

program  .  The  increase  consists  of f"* 

(a)  $266,100  for  construction  activities  -  new  loans 

By  fiscal  year  1958 ,  the  construction  phase  of  the  rural  telephone 
program  will  he  approaching  the  annual  loan  level.  With  about  45 
percent  of  the  total  amount  loaned  since  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  not  yet  advanced  for  construction  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1958,  there  will  be  a  significant  increase  in  workload  in  this 
activity  during  the  1953  fiscal  year.  Funds  advanced  annually  for 
construction  and  other  purposes  incident  to  new  and  improved  service 
will  increase  from  $53 >919*279  ^or  flscal  year  1956,  to  about  $75 
million  for  fiscal  year  1957,  and  to  about  $gq  million  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1958. 

At  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  1956  the  cumulative  loans  not  yet 
advanced  for  construction  provided  for  about  112,000  miles  of  line 
to  provide  new  or  improved  service  to  about  368,000  rural  subscrib¬ 
ers.  By  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  195-8,  unadvanced  loan  funds 
will  provide  for  about  146,000  miles  of  line  to  provide  new  or  im¬ 
proved  service  to  about  553*000  rural  consumers. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1956  about  75,000  rural  subscribers  received 
new  or  improved  service  on  about  23,000  miles  of  line.  The  steady 
increase  in  construction  activities  will  provide  new  and  improved 
service  to  about  104,000  rural  subscribers  on  32,000  miles  of  line 
in  1957,  and  to  about  124,000  rural  subscribers  on  38,000  miles  of 
line  in  1958.  The  construction  level  contemplated  for  fiscal  year 
1958  will  enable  installation  of  the  facilities  at  about  the  same 
annual  rate  provided  for  by  annual  loans  of  $80,000,000.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  construction  activities  is  inevitable  if  the  objectives 
of  the  loans  are  to  be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  loans  are  approved. 

It  is  estimated  that  part  of  the  increase  can  be  met  through  in¬ 
creased  effectiveness,  continued  improvements  in  procedure,  and  by 
placing  as  much  responsibility  as  possible  with  the  borrowers.  The 
additional  funds  requested  for  this  activity  will  provide  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  workload  that  cannot  be  absorbed. 

Data  pertaining  to  workload: 


Miles  loaned,  not 
completed ,  start 

1956  Actual 

1957  Estimated 

1958  Estimated 

of  year  . 

Miles  constructed. 

112,253 

132,917 

3*5,917 

annual . . 

Miles  constructed, 

23,109 

32,000 

38,000 

cumulative  . 

Subscribers  loaned, 
not  yet  served. 

68,607 

100,607 

138,607 

start  of  year  . . . 
Subscribers  served. 

367,683 

472,389 

553,389 

annual  . 

75,000 

104,000 

124,000 
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1956  Actual 

Subscribers  served, 

cumulative  ......  223,000 

Unadvanced  funds, 

start  of  year  ...  $134,291,408 

Advances,  annual  ..  $53,919,279 


1957  Estimated  1958  Estimated 


327,000 

$158,583,129 
$75 ,000,000 


451,000 

$162,583,129 

480,000,000 


(b)  $240,845  for  loan  security  activities  -  outstanding  loans 


Workload  in  the  loan  security  phase  of  the  telephone  program  is 
developing  rapidly  as  construction  progresses  and  as  the  number  of 
borrowers  with  operating  systems  increase.  There  will  be  about 
700  borrowers  by  1958  compared  to  about  585  in  1957*  The  number 
of  borrowers  that  will  have  all  or  part  of  their  systems  cut  over 
will  increase  from  about  340  in  fiscal  year  1957  1°  about  450  for 
fiscal  year  1958. 

emulative  loans  will  increase  more  than  50  percent  in  the  two  year 
period  from  fiscal  year  1956  to  fiscal  year  1958;  from  the  1956 
level  of  $312,391,542  to  a  little  more  than  $470,000,000.  The 
amount  of  these  loans  advanced  to  the  borrower  will  increase  more 
than  90  percent;  from  a  little  less  than  $154  million  to  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  almost  4309  million.  Principal  and  interest  due  on  out¬ 
standing  loans  will  increase  from  $2  million  in  1956  to  over  $3 
million  in  fiscal  year  1957,  and  to  about  $5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1958. 


Because  of  extremely  narrow  operating  margins  many  borrowers  may 
face  some  difficulties  in  making  their  payments.  Helping  borrowers 
to  get  their  systems  on  a  sound  operating  and  financial  basis  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  Government’s  loans.  Many  of  them 
have  not  had  experience  in  the  management  and  technical  operation 
of  modern  telephone  systems  and  a  slight  deviation  from  a  sound 
management  course  could  be  serious.  Their  needs  range  from  proper 
maintenance  of  complex  central  office  equipment  and  adequate  account¬ 
ing  records  to  rate  schedule  evaluations  and  various  connecting 
company  agreements.  These  needs  will  have  to  be  met  promptly  for 
the  protection  of  the  Government's  loan.  If  necessary  attention  is 
delayed  it  is  likely  to  take  many  times  the  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  than  might  otherwise  be  required  to  correct  the  situation 
and  in  some  cases  may  result  in  loss  of  loan  funds  to  the  Government. 


To  date  REA  has  been  able  to  give  attention  to  only  the  most  pressing 
matters  concerned  with  the  operations  of  the  borrowers.  The  increase 
requested  for  1958  reflects  the  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of 
borrowers  and  the  workload  involved  in  preventing  critical  situations 
from  occurring  and  in  providing  adequate  attention  to  borrowers 
delinquent  in  their  loan  repayments. 
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Data  pertaining  to  workload: 


1936  Actual  1957  Estimated  1938  Estimated 


Cumulative  loans, 

end  of  year .  $312,391,542 

Cumulative  advances, 
end  of  year  , „ . . . 

Total  principal  due, 

annual  . . 

Number  of  borrowers, 

cumulative  . . 

Cumulative  miles 
constructed  or 
improved,  start 
of  year . . . 


$153,808,413 

$1,136,516 

466 


45,498 


$391,391,542 

$228,808,413 

$1,715,000 

585 

68,607 


$470,391,542 

$308,808,413 

$2,470,000 

700 

100,607 


(3)  An  increase  of  $430,950  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

Public  Law  854,  applicable  to  the  base  for  1958*  A  full  explanation  of 

retirement  cost  est imates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Explanatory  Notes. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


1956  Electrification  Program 

Electrification  loans  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  exceeded  the  amount  loaned  during 
fiscal  year  1 955  by  more  than  $22  million.  It  was  the  largest  amount  loaned  . 
since  1951*  Construction  activities  and  funds  advanced  to  borrowers  continued 
at  a  high  rate,  and  significant  progress  continued  during  the  year  in  improving 
the  security  of  outstanding  loans®  Program  developments  during  1 956  are  high¬ 
lighted  below.  Comparable  figures  on  loans  and  construction  for  prior  fiscal 
years  appear  in  Tables  Nos.  I  and  II. 

Lending  and  Construction 

Loans.  In  the  1956  fiscal  year  3UU  loans  were  made  amounting  to 
$l89,80l*,8OO.  The  loans  will  provide  for  the  construction  of 
approximately  23,700  miles  of  line  to  bring  electric  service  to  about 
171,300  new  consumers,  for  heavying  up  of  existing  systems,  and 
for  generation  and  transmission  facilities.  The  amount  loaned  for 
each  purpose  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1956  Loan  Program 

Purpose 

Percentage  of  Total 

Amount 

Distribution  ....................... 

65.3 

(32.1) 

$123,907,861 

(60,836,930) 

New  line  ronst-ruction  ............ 

System  improvement  (includes 

Communication  Facilities)  ...... 

(23.2) 

(1*3,972,302) 

Other  (includes  headquarter 

facilities ,  def iciencie s , 

contingencies,  etc .)  . . 

(10.0) 

(19,098,629) 

Generation  ...... ............ ....... 

18.2 

3^,1*95,000 

26,756,939 

li.  61i.5, 000 

Transmission  . .  t .  T ........ .......... 

lh  •  1 

Section  5  loans  (consumer 

£  clCILXXGXGS^ 

2.11 

Total  loans  for  year  ............... 

100.0 

189,801*,  800  a / 

Cancellations  of  prior  loans 

during  year  .....o.® 

-1,673.1*55 

Net  increase  during  year  in 

188,131,31*5 

cumulative  loan  obligations  ...... 

a/  Excludes  $2,9ll*,556  obligated  in  1 955  against  loan  authorization  in 
1 956  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act. 
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Applications.  The  backlog  of  applications  on  hand  dropped  from 
$97  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  $89.7  million  at  the 
end  of  Phe  year. 

Loan  funds  advanced  to  borrowers.  During  the  fiscal  year  1 956,  a 
total  of  $15U,73 9,5^5  was  advanced  to  borrowers,  mainly  from  loans 
of  prior  years.  The  amount  advanced  was  $2,002,390  less  than  the 
amount  advanced  during  fiscal  year  1955*  The  decrease  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  an  increasing  percentage 
of  the  loans  made  have  been  for  generation  and  transmission.  Con¬ 
struction  under  these  loans  extend  over  a  much  longer  period  of 
time. 

Consumers  served  and  construction  progress.  During  the  12  months 
ending  June  30,  1956,  electricity  was  extended  to  113,880  moral 
consumers  through  the  construction  of  23,932  miles  of  line.  During 
the  previous  year ,  138,602  consumers  were  connected  through 
construction  of  32,1|39  miles  of  line. 

Loan  rescissions.  Periodically,  REA  reviews  the  status  of  unadvanced 
loan  funds  for  an  borrowers,  as  well  as  doing  so  each  time  a  new 
loan  is  under  consideration  for  a  particular  borrower.  Loans  are 
rescinded  or  transferred  to  other  needed  purposes  where  it  is 
indicated  that  borrowers  no  longer  need  the  remaining  unadvanced  funds 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  loaned.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1956,  loan  rescissions  amounted  to  about  $1.7  million. 

Loan  Security  Activities 

Loan  repayments.  Through  June  30,  1 956,  cumulative  principal  and 
interest  payments  amounted  to  $U93,lHt,5l9  and  $21+6,129,305, 
respectively.  Payments  on  principal  made  ahead  of  schedule 
amounted  to  $95,870,361,  while  principal  and  interest  payments 
overdue  more  than  30  days  amounted  to  $332,363,  or  slightly  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  one  percent  of  the  amount  due.  The  overdue 
amount  does  not  include  principal  and  interest  in  the  amount  of 
$14+, U78  on  two  loans  which  were  foreclosed.  Corresponding  figures 
as  of  June  30,  1955  were: 


Payments : 

Principal  . . $1j13,277,120 

Interest  . .  209,336,270 

Repayments  ahead  of  schedule  . . 8i±,9Ul,595 

Payments  overdue  more  than  30  days  . .  398,282 

Interest  and  principal  on  two 
foreclosures . •••••••••••• . .  14*,U78 


Increased  debt  service.  Borrowers  have  generally  needed  a  5 “year 
period  after  a  loan  is  made  to  complete  construction  and  develop 
loads  on  their  lines  before  achieving  a  revenue  producing  level 
adequate  to  cover  expenses  and  make  repayments  on  their  loans.  For 
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that  reason  5 “year  deferments  of  interest  and  principal  payments 
on  loans  have  been  granted  after  which  interest  and  principal 
payments  are  scheduled  in  equal  annual  installments  ever  the 
remaining  30  years  of  the  loan  periods,  Since  most  borrowers  have 
received  several  loans  over  a  period  of  time,  this  means  that 
their  total  period  of  debt  repayments  to  REA.  is  substantially 
greater  than  35?  years •  This  frequently  means  that  their  debt 
service  obligations  will  peak  sometime  during  the  midpart  of  their 
loan  period.  From  I.9I4.8  to  195>o,  annual  principal  and  interest  due 
from  borrowers  increased  from  approximately  32  million  dollars  to 
over  10^  million  dollars. 

Loan  . security  problems.  Since  most  of  the  borrowers  have  not  yet 
reached  their  peak  loan  repayment  period,  any  analysis  of  loan 
security  must  go  considerably  beyond  the  borrowers  present  position 
with  respect  to  loan  repayment.  One  measure  is  to  compare  the 
margin  of  revenue  over  expenses  (including  an  allowance  for 
replacements)  with  the  maximum  schedule  of  repayment  that  would 
be  required  if  none  of  the  payments  were  being  deferred.  This  is 
most  meaningful  when  assessed  in  terms  of  the  weighted  age  of  the 
borrower* s  plant.  On  this  basis,  the  debt  service  earned  ratios 
of  131  borrowers  fell  below  expectations  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  1955,  as  compared  with  193  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  195U.  There  were  10  borrowers  in  default  on  payments 
due  as  of  June  30,  1956  as  compared  to  17  as  of  June  30,  1955* 

The  loan  security  program  is  directed  toward  working  with  borrowers 
to  detect  adverse  trends  and  other  unfavorable  developments  which 
might  endanger  loan  security.  Intensive  effort  is  devoted  to 
individual  borrowers  who  are  in  financial  difficulty  or  represent 
loan  security  problems  for  other  specific  reasons. 

Electric  sales  program.  Except  in  unusual  circumstances  reductions 
in  expenses  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  solve  loan  security 
problems,  and  an  increase  in  power  sales  is  often  the  only  practical 
answer.  Also,  increased  usage  of  equipment  besides  resulting  in  an 
increase  in  power  sales  means  a  more  highly  diversified  load  and  an 
improved  load  factor  or  greater  kwh  sales  per  kw  of  demand.  With  a 
very  small  outlay  of  Federal  funds  a  hard-hitting  electric  sales 
program  is  being  carried  on.  The  major  effort  of  REA  in  this  regard 
is  in  stimulating  borrowers,  borrower  organizations,  power  companies, 
and  manufacturing  and  sales  concerns  to  get  together  and  develop 
advertising  and  sales  programs  aimed  directly  at  the  potentially  huge 
rural  market.  Through  this  program  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  promoting  the  increased  sale  and  beneficial  use  of  electric 
power  in  rural  areas.  This  will  materially  strengthen  the  financial 
condition  of  REA  borrowers.  The  increased  use  of  power  on  farms  in 
addition  to  bettering  the  financial  condition  of  the  borrowers  is 
reducing  the  operating  costs  of  farmers  by  use  of  this  cheapest 
hired  hand. 
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Other  Program  and  Organisational  Highlights 

Nuclear  power.  During  the  year  two  REA^  borrowers,  the  Rural 
Cooperative  Power  Association  in  Minnesota  and  the  Wolverine 
Electric  Cooperative  in  Michigan,  received  approval  in  principle  ■ 
from  the  AEC  of  proposals  to  construct  power  plants  powered  by 
nuclear  reactors.  In  May  of  1956  an  REA  nuclear-power  generator 
loan  was  made  to  the  Minnesota  cooperative.  Basically  the  REA 
loan  is  for  a  conventional  22,000  kilowatt  steam  generating 
plant  at  Elk  River.  While  the  loan  provides  financing  for  a 
conventional  boiler,  producing  steam  from  coal  or  gas,  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  boiler  would  not  be  built  if  the 
negotiations  with  AEC  are  successful.  The  cooperative  would 
purchase  steam  from  the  reactor  (nuclear  furnace)  to  be 
financed  and  owned  by  ABC  on  a  site  provided  by  the  cooperative. 

Selective  approach  in  work  with  borrowers.  REA  policy  is  to  work 
with  borrowers  on  a  selective  basis.  Electric  borrowers  having 
satisfactory  operating  trends  receive  the  minimum  attention  needed 
to  assure  REA  that  the  long-term  outlook  does  not  represent  a  risk 
to  Government  loan  funds.  On  the  other  hand  when  studies  reveal 
that  a  borrower  is  nob  likely  to  meet  debt  service  requirements, 
that  borrower  receives  major  attention  from  the  REA  staff.  This  has 
made  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  workload  in  the  electric  program 
with  a  much  smaller  staff  than  in  prior  years. 

Electrification  Program 

REA*s  primary  responsibility  is  for  safeguarding  the  Government  security  for 
over  three  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in  loans  already  made.  Attention  must 
also  be  given  to  the  extension  of  electric  service  to  the  remaining  unserved 
areas  as  well  as  to  meeting  the  needs  for  the  ever  increasing  use  of  power  on 
existing  systems. 

Lending  and  Construction 

Applications  on  hand  and  rate  of  receipt.  Electric  applications  on 
hand  amounted  to  over  $89.7  million  on  June  30,  1956.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1957  it  is  expected  that  an  additional  $363  million  in 
new  applications  will  be  received.  Not  all  of  these  applications 
make  an  immediate  contribution  to  loan  demand,  of  course,  since  many 
are  withdrawn  or  returned  to  the  field  for  reworking.  Nevertheless, 
the  figures  indicate  a  heavy  loan  demand  for  1957. 

Loans .  An  estimated  six  percent  of  American  farms  were  without 
central  station  electric  service  as  of  June  30,  1956.  Loans  to 
provide  service  to  these  establishments  involve  increasing  difficulties 
as  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  are  reached.  Applications  from 
the  "thinner"  areas  require  more  detailed  study  of  construction  costs, 
probable  revenues  and  operating  costs.  The  problems  of  adequate  and 
dependable  power  supply  are  great  in  sparsely  settled  areas  where 
power  sources  are  scarce  and  transmission  distances  are  long. 
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The  need  for  electric  loans  is  not  limited  to  extension  of  electric 
service  to  remaining  unserved  rural  people.  As  the  use  of  electric 
power  for  farm  production  and  rural  living  increases*  borrowers  must 
increase  their  system  capacities  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  power 
required  at  acceptable  voltages  to  over  four  million  rural  consumers* 
There  is  an  increasing  loan  need  for  such  purposes  as  the  installation 
of  voltage  regulators,  new  substations,  heavier  conductor,  poles, 
crossarms,  and  hardware.  Complex  lending  and  construction  plans  in 
accordance  with  comprehensive  system  planning  studies  must  be  worked 
out  to  assure  that  these  system  improvements  are  carried  on  in  an 
orderly  and  economical  way,  and  to  assure  the  existence  of  an  adequate, 
dependable,  and  economical  wholesale  power  supply. 

REA  expects  to  loan  about  $3 UO, 000,000  during  fiscal  year  1957 o  Loans 
for  extension  of  new  service  will  provide  for  about  25*000  miles  of 
line  and  connection  of  about  175*000  new  consumers.  Of  the  amounts 
to  be  loaned,  an  estimated  $95,000,000  will  provide  for  additional 
generation  and  transmission  capacity,  and  an  estimated  $100,000,000 
will  be  loaned  for  system  improvements* 

Construction*  About  25,000  miles  of  distribution  lines  will  be 
energized  during  .1957,  bringing  service  to  an  estimated  100,000  new 
consumers*  It  is  estimated  that  3,000  miles  of  transmission  line 
will  be  energized,  and  158,000  kw  of  generating  capacity  installed. 

On  June  30,  1956,  loans  had  been  made  for  about  63,U77  miles  of  line 
not  yet  energized;  loans  through  that  date  would  provide  service  to 
about  Ul6,000  consumers  not  then  connected. 

Advances  *  Advances  of  loan  funds  are  estimated  at  $190  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957,  Unadvanced  loan  funds  are  expected  to  approximate 
$631*5  million  on  June  30,  1957*  The  amount  of  unadvanced  loans  is 
substantial  because  of  the  considerable  time  which  elapses  between  the 
making  of  a  loan  and  the  final  advance  of  funds  when  construction  is 
completed,  particularly  for  generation  and  transmission  facilities  and 
system  improvements. 

Loan  Security  Activities 

Borrowers’  loan  repayment  schedules  are  increasing  sharply.  Repayments  of 
record  amounts  loaned  in  recent  years  are  now  becoming  due.  With  five  year 
deferrals  of  interest  and  principal  payments,  cumulative  loans  through 
fiscal  year  1951,  just  over  $2*U  billion,  have  already  reached  the  repayment 
stage.  On  the  basis  of  loans  made  through  June  30,  1956,  the  figure  will 
steadily  increase  to  over  $3*2  billion  by  fiscal  year  1962*  The  total 
interest  and  principal  due  from  borrowers  is  expected  to  increase  from 
$105  million  in  1956  to  about  $131  million  in  I960.  With  35  year  loan 
periods,  debt  service  requirements  will  continue  to  gradually  increase 
for  a  period  of  years  after  I960.  REA  must  work  with  the  electric 
borrowers  in  developing  them  to  the  point  where  they  can  meet  these 
increasing  debt  service  requirements.  Intensive  effort  is  devoted  to 
borrowers  who  currently  have  unsatisfactory  debt  service  earned  ratios* 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956  there  were  about  131  borrowers  in  this 
category* 
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Condition  of  physical  facilities.  Until  recent  years,  borrowers 
have  been  operating  plants  which  were  substantially  new  and  therefore 
have  required  little  maintenance.  As  borrowers*  plants  become  older, 
effective  technical  operations  and  maintenance  practices  become 
Increasingly  more  important.  With  the  loads  of  many  borrowers 
approaching  system  capacity,  skillful  operation  of  these  systems 
takes  on  ever  greater  importance.  In  the  fiscal  year  195 7  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  borrowers*  systems  will  be  over  five  years  old  and 
many  of  these  facilities  are  approaching  10  years  of  age.  The  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  physical  facilities  and  their  operations  is  essential  if 
the  farmers  are  to  receive  adequate  service  and  the  Government  loan 
repaid. 

REA  field  engineers  make  surveys  of  the  borrower* s  physical  plant  to 
ascertain  its  condition  and  bring  possible  improvements  to  the  attention 
of  the  borrower.  Technical  information  is  continually  being  developed 
by  the  engineering  staff  for  borrowers*  use  in  important  aspects  of 
technical  operations  and  maintenance  to  protect  the  properties  that 
secure  the  Government  loan. 

Organisation  and  operational  soundness  of  borrowers.  Continuous  work 
is  carried  out  with  loan  security  borrowers  in  developing  comprehensive 
management  plans  and  assisting  them  in  business  and  technical  operations 
until  they  are  back  in  sound  operating  status.  Experience  has  shown 
that  if  sufficient  attention  can  be  given  to  these  borrowers  when  the 
first  indication  of  difficulty  appears,  serious  future  threats  to  loan 
security  and  probable  losses  of  Government  loan  funds  can  be  avoided. 

Increased  borrower  revenue.  The  most  effective  way  to  improve  a 
borrower* s  financial  condition  is  to  increase  revenue.  Substantial 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction  through  continued  progress 
in  the  electric  sales  program,  with  a  moderate  outlay  of  Government 
funds. 

Other  Program  Highlights 

Power  supply.  The  inadequacy  of  whole  sale  power  supply  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  continues  to  be  a  major  problem.  To  meet 
this  problem  may  require  new  wholesale  power  contracts,  integration 
of  existing  REA“financed  power  facilities  with  other  facilities  in 
the  area  or  generation  and  transmission  by  REA  borrowers. 

Nuclear  power  may  meet  some  of  the  future  rural  electrification  needs 
but  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  it  can  feasibly  be  adapted  to 
current  day  problems.  REA  personnel  working  with  the  power  supply 
problems  in  rural  areas  are  keeping  abreast  of  developments  in  the 
nuclear  power  field.  Their  close  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the 
REA  borrowers  wi.11  assure  that  borrowers  will  have  the  full  benefits 
of  nuclear  power  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  reality. 

The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  following  tables  show  the  progress 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  since  its  inception  in  May  1935* 


Table  No.  I  (cumulative  figures) 
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1956  Telephone  Program 

Lending  and  construction  activities  reached  record  levels  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  loans  approved*  amounts  loaned*  amounts  advanced*  pole  miles 
of  line  completed*  and  subscribers  served  exceeded  accomplishments  in  any 
previous  year.  Organizational  improvements  were  also  made  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  program.  The  major  achievements  during  the  year  are  highlighted 
below: 

Lending  Activities 

Loans.  During  fiscal  year  1956,  207  loans  amounting  to  $80*980,000 
were  made*  including  loans  to  121  new  borrowers.  During  fiscal  year 
1 955  there  were  lLtf  loans  amounting  to  $52,7bb,000  including  loans  to 
79  new  borrowers.  Wet  loans  to  date  now  amount  to  $312,391,5^2  and 
will  provide  funds  for  new  or  improved  service  to  an  estimated  695,389 
rural  subscribers,  on  an  estimated  201,52k  miles  of  line. 

Applications .  Applications  continued  to  come  in  at  a  substantial 
rate  during  the  year;  211  applications  in  the  amount  of  $76,277,000 
were  received.  These  were  in  addition  to  $51,088,769  in  applications 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
applications  on  hand  had  been  reduced  to  $b6, 766,000. 

Construction  Activities 

Construction  progress.  Construction  during  the  year  provided  new  or 
improved  service  to  about  75,000  rural  subscribers,  on  23,109  miles  of 
line.  On  June  30,  1956,  contracts  and  force  account  proposals  had 
been  approved  for  construction  of  over  35,000  additional  miles. 

Advance  of  funds.  Funds  advanced  to  telephone  borrowers  during  fiscal 
year  1956  amounted  to  $53,919,279,  an  increase  of  35*5  percent  over 
the  1955  rate.  Cumulative  advances  through  1956  totaled  $153,808,143. 

Expedition  of  construction.  REA  continued  to  encourage  interest  on 
the  part  of  engineering  firms  to  enter  the  rural  telephone  field  and 
to  acquaint  borrower  and  engineering  firm  personnel  with  REA  policies 
and  requirements.  Through  these  efforts,  together  with  other 
contributing  factors,  the  quality  of  the  work  of  engineering  firms 
has  continued  to  improve.  The  standardization  work  of  REA  staff 
engineers,  and  the  increased  interest  of  equipment  manufacturers  in 
rural  telephony  as  a  market  has  helped  to  increase  the  pace  of 
construction.  This  has  been  offset  to  some  extent,  however,  by  the 
limitations  of  the  equipment  manufacturers*  capacity  and  the 
availability  of  qualified  engineers. 

Loan  Security  Activities 

Loan  repayments.  As  of  June  30,  1956,  total  amounts  due  from 
borrowers  were  $U, 72b, 913  against  which  payments  of  $b, 288, 813 
had  been  made.  Advance  payments  amounted  to  $186,295  while  amounts 
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overdue  more  than  30  days  totaled  $553*623.  Among  the  principal 
factors  accounting  for  this  overdue  amount  is  that  the  deferment 
period  accorded  early  borrowers  was  for  only  tiro  years*  Furthermore, 
instead  of  placing  funds  under  note  periodically  as  they  were  needed, 
the  entire  amount  of  the  loan  was  placed  under  note  at  the  time  the 
loan  contract  was  executed.  Construction  delays,  especially  the  long 
delays  in  delivery  of  central  office  equipment,  produced  a  situation 
where  borrowers  reached  the  end  of  their  deferment  period  and  were  due 
to  make  their  first  payment  before  their  systems  were  completed.  The 
deferment  period  on  current  loans  is  three  years,  and  amounts  are  now 
placed  under  note  to  cover  only  cash  needs  during  the  ensuing  six 
months  or  so,  which  should  materially  improve  this  situation. 

Borrowers  in  operation.  Many  telephone  borrowers  face  operating 
problems  almost  at  the  time  of  a  loan,  since  they  are  either  operating 
existing  facilities  or  acquire  operating  facilities  soon  after  the 
loan.  Seme  borrowers  have  a  combination  of  new  and  existing 
facilities.  Other  borrowers  start  new  systems  and  must  develop  a 
sound  operating  business  and  an  adequate  staff  to  carry  out  the  daily 
operations.  If  borrowers  receive  the  proper  amount  of  attention  from 
REA  from  the  beginning,  there  is  much  less  risk  of  serious  loan 
security  problems  developing  in  the  future.  The  extent  of  these 
needs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  operations  work  was  carried  on  with 
U66  borrowers  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  as  compared  with  351  the 
year  before.  In  comparison  the  number  of  borrowers  who  had  cut  over 
REA-flnanced  facilities,  rose  from  158  on  June  30,  1955  to  227  on 
June  30,  1956. 

loan  security  problems.  During  the  year  intensive  effort  was 
devoted  to  individual  borrowers  who  had  not  developed  a  level  of 
operations  adequate  to  assure  loan  repayment.  These  borrowers  were 
helped  with  critical  operating  problems  such  as  rates,  operating 
budgets,  personnel,  connecting  company  agreements,  etc.  By  helping 
or  advising  borrowers  in  matters  such  as  negotiation--  of  an  adequate 
connecting  company  agreement  they  have  been  able  to  get  more  favorable 
terms  that  permit  them  to  retain  more  of  their  toll  receipts  or  pay 
less  for  such  things  as  operator  assistance  service.  This  type  of 
help  from  REA  assists  borrowers  to  put  their  operations  on  a  sound 
financial  operating  basis.  REA  also  has  assisted  borrowers  in 
extending  their  service  more  rapidly  in  order  to  realize  their  full 
revenue  potential  as  soon  as  possible  and  thereby  improve  their 
financial  position. 

Other  Program  and  Organizational  Highlights 

Reorganization.  Telephone  activities  have  been  carried  on  previously 
through  five  operating  sections  in  each  of  the  two  divisions.  During 
1956,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  distribution  of  the  workload  of 
these  divisions,  eight  sections  were  formed  in  each  of  them.  The  new 
eight  section  organization  not  only  balances  more  evenly  the  workload 
but  also  reduces  the  number  of  borrowers  for  which  each  section  is 
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responsible  and  permits  a  strengthening  of  the  specialized  services 
available  to  those  borrowers  with  difficult  system  problems.  The 
program  now  involves  1+66  borrowers  and  new  borrowers  are  being 
added  at  the  rate  of  about  100  a  year.  The  new  section  arrange¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  permit  REA  to  better  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
program. 

SAGE  Program.  The  purpose  of  the  "Sage"  program  (semi-automatic 
ground  environment)  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  is  to  provide 
the  United  States  with  necessary  radar  coverage  for  hostile  aircraft 
detection  and  automatic  means  of  assimilating  the  information  for 
defense  purposes.  The  Air  Force  will  lease  circuits  from  the 
telephone  utility  in  whose  area  the  radar  sets  are  located.  REA 
telephone  borrowers  are  situated  in  such  areas  and  most  of  the 
borrowers  involved  are  making  plans  to  provide  the  circuits  required. 
REA  will  assist  the  borrowers  through  loan  funds  and  technical 
assistance  in  designing  the  facilities.  REA  has  established  close 
liaison  with  the  Air  Force  and  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  on  all  aspects  of  the  "Sage"  program.  To  date  it  is  known 
that  21  borrowers  will  have  "Sage"  installations  on  their  systems. 

1957  Telephone  Program 

Lending  Activities 

Loans.  It  is  expected  that  loans  will  total  about  $80,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957.  It  is  estimated  that  these  loans  will 
provide  for  new  or  improved  service  to  about  185,000  rural 
subscribers  on  an  estimated  1+5,000  miles  of  line.  Cumulative 
loans  through  1957  will  provide  new  or  improved  service  to  about 
880,000  subscribers. 

Applications .  Applications  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1957  totaled  $1+6,766,000.  It  is  expected  that  additional  applications 
totaling  $100,000,000  will  be  received  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Construction  Activities 

Construction  completed  and  subscribers  served.  Activity  is  expected 
to  increase  substantially  during  the  fiscal  year  1957*  It  is 
estimated  that  113  borrowers  win  cut  over  their  exchanges  in  1957, 
bringing  total  borrowers  with  exchanges  cut  over  to  31+0 j  that 
32,000  miles  of  line  will  be  newly  constructed  or  rebuilt,  bringing 
the  cumulative  total  to  100,6675  and  that  10i+,000  subscribers  will 
get  new  or  improved  service  during  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  the  end  of  1957,  about  327*000  rural  subscribers  will  have 
received  new  or  improved  service  through  rural  telephone  loans. 


Advance  of  funds ..  With  the  expected  increase  in  construction 
activities,  advances  of  funds  are  estimated  at  £75,000,000  in  1957, 
an  increase  of  more  than  £21, 000, 000  over  1956."  The  number  of 
borrowers  authorized  for  advance  of  funds  will  increase  from  38 3 
in  1956  to  .over  £00  in  1957*  The  cumulative  amounts  advanced 
will  rise  to  about  £229,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Expedition  of  construction  and  new  development.  The  rate  of 
construction  has  improved  as  a  result  of  improved  engineering 
procedures  and  the  requirement  for  complete  area  coverage  surveys 
prior  to  the  granting  of  a  loan.  Private  manufacturers  are  being 
encouraged  to  develop  and  manufacture  self-supporting  cable, 
economical  small  central  offices,  and  other  equipment.  New 
technological  developments  in  carrier  systems,  microwave  equipment, 
and  voice  repeaters  hold  promise  for  extending  service  to  sparsely 
settled  areas,  where  costs  of  wire  line  and  other  conventional 
equipment  present  difficult  situations. 

Loan  Security  Activities 

Debt  service  payments.  The  cumulative  amounts  of  interest  and 
principal  due  will  rise  from  |U,72ij.,913  through  June  30,  1 956,  to 
about  £8,090,000  through  June  30,  1957. 

Work  with  borrowers.  The  total  number  of  borrowers  will  rise  from 
b66  on  June  30,  1956,  to  an  estimated  585  by  June  30,  1957.  During 
fiscal  year  1957,  REA  expects  to  devote  more  attention  to  helping 
borrowers  secure  and  develop  the  best  management  available  and  to 
attaining  their  maximum  revenue  point  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Attention  will  be  concentrated  on  delinquent  borrowers  and  cn  those 
experiencing  unsatisfactory  or  adverse  financial  trends.  Many  of 
these  borrowers  lack  experience  in  the  telephone  field  or  with  the 
operation  of  modem  telephone  equipment.  During  1956,  the  REA 
staff  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  these  matters  than  had  been 
possible  previously,  but  these  efforts  remain  substantially  less 
than  what  is  needed  in  the  interests  of  loan  security. 

Cumulative  statistics.  The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the 
following  tables  show,  the  progress  of  the  rural  telephone  program 
since  its  inception  in  October  1 9U9. 


Table  No.  Ill  (cumulative  figures) 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1956,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1957  or  1958.  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts 
to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1957 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1958 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

$5,578 

-  - 

— 
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FARMERS'  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Farmers 5  Home  Administration,  established  on  November  1,  1946  pursuant 
to  the  Farmers’  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946,  approved  August  14,  1946, 
conducts  the  following  activities: 

!•  Make  direct,  and  insured  farm  ownership  loans  to  farm  tenants, 
farm  laborers,  sharecroppers  and  other  individuals,  including 
farm  owners,  for  the  purchase,  enlargement  or  development  of 
family-type  or  the  development  of  less  than  family-type  farms. 

Loans  are  also  made  for  the  refinancing  of  existing  indebted¬ 
ness,  Direct  loans  at  4-g-  percent  interest  amortized  over  40 
years,  are  made  in  amounts  up  tc  the  normal  value  of  a  farm  as 
improved  based  on  long-term  earning  capacity  values.  Loans 
for  the  same  purposes  advanced  by  private  lenders  to  eligible 
applicants  are  insured  in  amounts  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
normal  value  of  the  farm  and  necessary  improvements  for  periods 
up  to  40  years  at  3l|  percent  interest,  plus  one -half  of  1  per¬ 
cent  as  an  insurance  premium  and  one-half  of  1  percent  toward 
administrative  expenses.  The  Administration  services  the 
insured  .loans ,  and  remits  payments  to  the  lenders , 

2 .  Make  farm  housing  loans  to  farm  owners  for  the  construction, 
improvement,  alteration,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellings 
and  other  farm  buildings  for  periods  up  to  33~years  at  4"$T"" 
interest. 

3.  Make  farm  operating  (production  and  subsistence)  loans  to 
farmers  and  stockmen  for  farm  operating  expenses  and  for 
other  farm  needs,  including  the  refinancing  of  indebtedness, 
and  family  subsistence.  Loans  are  made  up  to  $10,000  for  1 
to  7  years  at  5  percent  interest  with  a  limit  of  $20,000  on 
the  total  indebtedness  and  10  years  during  which  loans  may  he 
made  to  any  farmer. 

4.  Make  direct  and  insured  soil  and  water  conservation  loans  for 
the  effective  development  and  utilization  of  water  supplies  and 
for  the  improvement  of  farm  land  by  soil  and  water  conserving 
facilities  and  practices.  Direct  loans  are  made  to  farmers  and  : 
associations  at  kj?  percent  interest  for  periods  up  to  20  years 
for  individuals  and  40  years  for  associations.  Loans  advanced 
by  private  lenders  for  the  same  periods  of  time  and  for  the 
same  purposes  are  insured  at  3i"  percent  interest,  plus  one-half 
of  1  percent  as  an  insurance  premium  and  one-half  of  1  percent 
toward  administrative  expenses. 

5.  Make  emergency  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  designated  areas 

where  a  disaster  has  caused  a  need  for  agricultural  credit  not 

readily  available  from  commercial  banks,  cooperative  lending 

agencies,  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration's  regular  loan  pro¬ 

grams,  or  other  responsible  sources.  Production  emergency  and 
economic  emergency  loans  are  made  at  3  percent  interest  for 
periods  consistent  with  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay. 
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usually  for  one  year.  Special  loans  to  established  livestock 
producers  are  made  at  5  percent  interest  for  periods  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  years.  Loans  may  also  be  made  at  5  percent  interest 
to  bona  fide  fur  farmers  but  only  for  supplemental  credit  to 
those  already  indebted  for  prior  loans. 

Technical  guidance  in  planning  and  carrying  out  sound  farm  operations  is 
provided  borrowers  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  problems  and  needs. 

No  loan  is  made  to  anyone  who  can  secure  adequate  credit  from  other  sources 

at  reasonable  rates.  A  local  county  committee  of  3  (2  of  whom  must  be 

farmers)  is  required  to  approve  each  applicant  and  each  loan.  In  the  case 
of  real  estate  loans,  this  committee  certifies  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 


On  July  1,  1956,  the  Administration  was  servicing  the  accounts  of  about 
281,000  individual  borrowers  with  outstanding  indebtedness  of  $1,004,000,000 
principal  and  interest. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Administration  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington 
with  program  activities  decentralized  to  43  State  offices  (a  few  of  which 
service  two  or  more  states),  about  1,575  county  offices  serving  all  agricul¬ 
tural  counties,  and  a  Finance  Office  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  on  November  30,  1956  had  5,555  full-time  and  temporary 
employees,  206  of  whom  were  in  Washington,  and  the  balance  in  the  field, 
and  9>4o4  State  and  county  committeemen  who  are  part-time  employees  paid  an 
average  of  8  to  10  days  a  year. 


Borrowing  Authorizations: 

Farm  ownership 
Farm  housing 

Farm  operating  (production 
and  subsistence) 

Soil  and  water  conservation 


Estimated 

Available, 

1957 


$24,000,000 
a/  450,000,000 

180,000,000 

5,500,000 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1958 


$50,000,000 

a/  -  - 

180,000,000 

5,500,000 


Appropriated  funds: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Total 


27,750.000  30,000,000 

687,250,000  265,500,000 


a/  $450,000,000  authorization  for  farm  housing  loans  provided  in  Public 
Law  1020,  approved  August  7,  1956  for  the  period  1957-1961.  It  is 
estimated  that  $30,000,000  of  this  authorization  will  be  used  in 
1957  and  $50,000,000  will  be  used  in  1958. 
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(a )  Loan  Authorizations 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  . . .  $209,500,000 

Authorization  for  farm  housing  loans  (p.L.  1020,  approved 
August  7,  1956)  available  during  the  period  1957-1961, 

inclusive  . .. . 450,000,000 

Base  for  1958 . 659,500,000 

Budget  Est  imate ,  1958 . . . . . .  235, 500 , 000 

Decrease  . . . -424,000,000 


SUMMARY  0?  INCREASES,  1958 

For  additional  farm  ownership  loans  . . . .  +26,000,000 


Note:  In  addition  to  the  increase  of  $26,000,000  for  farm  ownership 
loans,  there  is  an  increase  of  $20,000,000  in  estimated  obli¬ 
gations  for  farm  housing  loans  to  provide  for  estimated  loan 
requirements  totaling  $50,000,000  in  1958  to  be  financed 
from  balances  carried  over  from  1957  of  the  $450,000,000 
authorization  provided  in  Public  Law  1020,  84th  Congress. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  an  available  funds  basis) 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1958 

(estimated) 

Loan  Authorizations 

1.  Farm  ownership  loans 

$18, 999 >999 

$24,000,000 

+$26,000,000(1) 

$50,000,000 

2.  Farm  housing  loans 

3,760,035 

30,000,000 

+20,000,000(2) 

50,000,000 

3.  Farm  operating  loans 
(production  and  sub¬ 
sistence)  . 

137,499,999 

180,000,000 

180,000,000 

4.  Soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  loans  .... 

1,321,089 

5,500,000 

5,500,000 

Total  obligations  . 

161,581,122 

239,500,000 

+46,000,000 

285,500,00 0 

Unobligated  balance 
carried  forward  . 

1,332,148 

421,332,148 

-50,000,000 

371,332,143 

Unobligated  balance  no 
longer  available  .... 

10,178,913 

mt  mm 

*■  — 

Total  available  . 

173,092,183 

660,832,148 

-4,000,000 

656')832,l48 

Unobligated  balance 
brought  forward  . 

-92,183 

-1,332,148 

-4 20, 000, 000 

-421,332,148 

Total  authorization 
or  estimate  . : 

173,000,000 

a/659,500,000 

-424,000,000 

235,500,000 

a /  Includes  $450,000,000  authorized  by  Public  Law  1020,  approved  August  7,  1956. 


INCREASES 

(l)  Increase  of  $26,000,000  for  farm  ownership  loans: 

An  increase  of  $26,000,000  for  farm  ownership  loans  is  needed  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  increased  demand  for  farm  ownership  loans.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  supplemental  authorization  of  $26,000,000  will  be  approved  in  the  fiscal  year 
1957  for  the  same  purpose.  Therefore,  the  increase  for  1958  would  continue  the 
program  at  the  contemplated  1957  level  of  $50,000,000. 
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Public  Law  878,  approved  August  1,  1956,  amended  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  to  broaden  the  authorities  for  loans.  For  the  first  time, 
loans  are  authorized  to  eligible  applicants  for  the  refinancing  of  existing 
indebtedness  where  the  applicant  is  presently  unable  to  meet  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  his  outstanding  indebtedness  and  is  unable  to  refinance  his 
indebtedness  through  other  responsible  credit  sources.  Also,  loans  are 
authorized  for  the  first  time  on  less  than  family-type  farms  to  owner- 
operators  who  are  bona  fide  farmers,  having  historically  resided  on  farms, 
and  who  are  conducting  substantial  farming  operations,  but  who  require 
reasonably  dependable  off-farm  income  to  enable  them  to  meet  living  and  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  and  pay  the  amounts  becoming  due  on  their  loans. 

These  amendments  were  submitted  to  the  Congress  based  on  an  urgent  need  for 
loans  to  refinance  the  existing  indebtedness  of  some  farm  owners.  ]Vhny  of 
these  farm  owners  can  successfully  work  out  their  difficulties  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  consolidate  their  indebtedness  and  extend  the  repayments  over 
a  longer  period  of  time,  thus  reducing  the  annual  payments  to  amounts  more  in 
keeping  with  their  current  ability  to  repay.  Refinancing  loans  will  be  made 
in  only  those  cases  where  alternative  methods  of  assistance  are  not  available 
and  loans  are  essential  to  the  continued  operations  of  the  applicants.  Loans 
on  less  than  family-type  farms  are  in  specific  furtherance  of  the  Rural 
Development  Program.  These  loans  will  be  very  helpful  in  assisting  this  type 
of  farm  owner  to  improve  his  financial  situation. 

Public  Law  878  increased  the  annual  authority  for  insured  loans  made  by  private 
lenders  from  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000.  At  the  time  the  amendments  were 
proposed  and  enacted,  it  was  intended  that  the  broadened  authorities  would  be 
implemented  almost  entirely  by  the  insured  loan  authority.  The  Act  was  amended 
to  permit  the  taking  of  second  mortgages  in  connection  with  insured  loans  where 
heretofore  only  first  mortgages  were  authorized.  During  fiscal  years  1955  and 
1956,  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  had  adequate  commitments  from  private 
lenders  to  make  all  of  the  insured  farm  ownership  and  insured  soil  and  water 
conservation  loans  which  were  then  being  approved,  and  it  appeared  additional 
commitments  could  be  secured  in  sufficient  volume  to  fully  implement  the 
broadened  authorities  in  1957  and  1958*  Recently,  however,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  interest  private  lenders  in  farm  ownership  and  soil 
and  water  conservation  insured  loans.  Under  current  conditions,  these  loans 
ate  not  attractive  to  institutional  lenders.  While  there  continues  to  be 
some  participation  of  local  lenders  in  the  soil  and  water  conservation  insured 
loan  program,  the  longer  term  and  larger  farm  ownership  loans  have  not  been  as 
attractive  to  these  lenders.  National  lenders  who  will  accept  loans  through¬ 
out  the  entire  United  States  do  not  have  the  same  interest  in  loans  to  particu¬ 
lar  individuals  as  do  local  banks  who  often  are  extending  credit  to  a  regular 
customer.  For  this  reason,  participation  by  national  lenders  is  based  almost 
exclusively  on  interest  return  and  ease  of  handling  the  investment.  Therefore, 
it  is  now  apparent  that  insured  loan  commitments  will  be  insufficient  to  per¬ 
mit  substantially  implementing  the  broadened  statutory  authority  during  the 
fiscal-years  1957  and  1958.  •  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant" Act  increasing  the  authority  for  appropriations  from 
$50,000,000  to  $125,000,000  and  providing  changes  in  the  statutory  distribution 
formula  so  as  to  permit  a  portion  of  the  available  direct  loan  funds  to  be 
distributed  among  the  States  and  Territories  as  the  need  and  demand  for  both 
veteran  and  non-veteran  loans  develop.  Non-veteran  applicants  can  be  assisted 
in  only  a  limited  way  under  the  present  statutory  formula.  If  the  proposed 
amendments  are  enacted  into  law  and  the  shortage  of  insured  loan  funds 
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continues ,  a  supplemental  estimate  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  will  he  submitted 
in  the  amount  of  $25,000,000  which  would  make  a  total  of  $75,000,000  available 
for  direct  farm  ownership  loans.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  need  and 
demand  for  a  total  of  $105,000,000  farm  ownership  loans  in  1958*  If  insured 
loan  funds  were  available,  this  would  be  provided  by  utilizing  $81,000,000 
of  the  insured  loan  authority  and  direct  loans  of  $24,000,000.  It  appears 
that  not  more  than  $30,000,000,  at  the  most,  can  be  secured  from  private 
lenders  for  insured  farm  ownership  loans,  thus  requiring  $75,000,000  in 
direct  loan  funds  to  make  up  the  total. 

The  increase  of  $26,000,000  in  direct  loan  funds  would  provide  about  2,260 
additional  loans  in  1958.  Following  are  the  estimated  number  and  amount  of 
farm  ownership  loans  in  1957  and  1958  including  the  proposed  supplemental 
estimate  for  1957  and  1958: 


Total  Farm  Ownership  Loans 


Total 


Direct 

Insured 

Direct  & 

Insured 

Number  Amount 

Number  Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1957  (Esfc) 

Presently 

Available 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Total 

Anticipated 

Supplemental 

Loan  Auth- 
orization 

1,795 

425 

2,220 

2,260 

$22,300,000 

1,700,000 

24,000,000 

26,000,000 

2,555 

100 

2,655 

$29,400,000 

600,000 

30,000,000 

4,350 

525 

47B75 

2,260 

$51,700,000 

2,300,000 

5^000,000 

26,000,000 

Total,  1957 
(est. ) 

4,480 

50,000,000 

2,655 

30,000,000 

76135 

80,000,000 

1958  (Est,) 

Proposed  in 

Budget 

Initial 

4,055 

48,300,000 

2,555 

29,400,000 

6,610 

77,700,000 

Subsequent 

425 

1,700,000 

100 

600,000 

525 

2,300,000 

Total 

£758o 

50,000,000 

2,655 

30,000,000 

7,135 

80,000,000 

Anticipated 

Supplemental 

Loan  Auth- 
orization 

2,060 

25,000,00 

2,060 

25,000,000 

Total 
antici¬ 
pated 
for  1958 

6,540 

75,000,000 

2,655 

30,000,000 

9,195 

105,000,000 

(2)  Increase  of  $20,000,000  in  amount  to  be  used  for  farm  housing  loans; 

Public  Law  1020  approved  August  7 ,  1956,  amended  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  a  5-year  farm  housing  loan  program  authorizing  $450,000,000 
for  building  loans  during  the  5-year  period.  This  amount  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  period  without  further  action  by 
Congress  in  annual  appropriation  acts. 
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Total  obligations  for  1957  are  estimated  at  $30,000,000,  including  $1,332,148 
remaining  unobligated  from  an  authorization  of  $5,000,000  included  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1956.  The  estimates  anticipate  borrow¬ 
ing  $50,000,000  for  farm  housing  loans  in  1958*  It  is  estimated  that  4,310 
initial  loans  for  $29,300,000  and  320  subsequent  loans  for  $700,000  will  be 
made  in  1957.  The  estimate  for  1958  is  7,160  initial  loans  for  $48,700,000 
and  590  subsequent  loans  for  $1,300,000.  During  the  5-year  period  from  1950 
through  1954,  when  farm  housing  loan  funds  were  available,  there  was  a  large 
unfilled  demand  for  these  loans  each  year.  The  number  of  applications 
received  each  year  was  in  excess  of  five  times  the  number  of  loans  that  could 
be  made  with  the  funds  available.  On  this  basis,  it  appears  that  the  need  and 
demand  for  farm  housing  loans  in  1957  and  1958  will  be  as  large  as  the  amounts 
estimated.  The  fact  that  a  5 -year  program  has  been  authorized  will  permit  the 
field  offices  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  to  maintain  continuity  of 
operations  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  before.  Due  to  the  lack  of  funds  for 
farm  ownership  insured  loans,  farm  housing  loans  will  be  made  whenever  the 
applicants'  credit  needs  can  be  met  from  these  funds.  This  applies  to  loans 
for  dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings  on  family-type  as  well  as  less  than 
family-type  farms. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

*  *  *  For  loans  (including  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  taxes 
under  section  50  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended, 
and  advances  incident  to  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 

1  security  obligations  under  the  foregoing  several  authorities  ,  except 
that  such  advances  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  shall  be  made  from  funds  obtained  under  section  511  of  that 

Act,  as  amended  ):  Title  I  and  section  43  of  title  IV  of  the  Bankhead- 

Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  [$24,000,000]  $50,000,000,  *  *  * 
title  II  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended, 

[$165,000,000]  $180,000,000;  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended, 

2  $5,500,000  [:  and  an  additional  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  may 
be  borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  the  extent  that 
such  additional  amount  is  required  during  fiscal  year  1957  under 
the  then  existing  conditions  for  the  expeditious  and  orderly  conduct 
of  the  loan  program  under  title  II  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended] :  *  *  * 

The  first  change  proposes  new  language  to  permit  the  use  of  loan  funds  obtained 
under  Section  5H  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  1020  approved  August  7,  1956,  for  advances  in  connection  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  security  of  obligations  taken  for  farm  housing  loans. 
Under  existing  language,  advances  would  have  to  be  made  from  loan  funds  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  annual  appropriation  acts.  It  is  often  necessary  to  use  loan 
funds  to  make  advances  to  borrowers  for  the  payment  of  current  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance,  and  to  purchase  prior  liens  when  the  Government's  interest  would  be 
protected  thereby.  Under  the  new  language  such  costs,  which  are  recoverable, 
in  connection  with  farm  housing  loans,  would  be  payable  from  funds  obtained 
under  that  Act. 
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The  second  change  deletes  the  language,  first  included  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  providing 
a  contingency  borrowing  authorization  of  $15,000,000  for  loans  under  title  II 
of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended.  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
change  is  to  make  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  authorization  immediately 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Previous  experience,  as  evidenced 
by  unfilled  applications,  makes  it  apparent  that  the  additional  amount  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  need  and  demand  for  loans  in  the  fiscal  year  1953® 


. 

••• 

' 

. 
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Cb)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act ,  1957  . . . . . . 

Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act ,  1957  ........... 

Transferred  from  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  ». 

Base  for  1958  . . . . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1958: 

Direct  Appropriation . .  $30,000,000 

Transferred  from  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage 

Insurance  Fund  . . . .  830,000 

Total  Budget  Estimate  . . . . . 

Increase  . . . . . . . 


$26,750,000 

1,000,000 

550,000 

28,300,000 


30,830,000 

+2,530,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 


For  making  and  servicing  farm  housing  loans  ...... . 

Increase  in  transfer  from  the  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance 

Administrative  Fund  . . . . . . . 

For  contributions  to  the  retirement  fund  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  854  . . . 


+910,500 

+280,000 

+1,339,500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase  or  Decrease 

1957 

Retirement 

1958 

1956 

(estimated) 

Costs 

Other 

(estimated) 

(P.L.  854) 

Administration 

of  direct  and 
insured  loan 
program . 

$26,650,123 

$28,300,000 

$1,339,500 

$1,190,500(1) 

$30,830,000 

Unobligated 
balance  ..... 
Total  retirement 

109,421 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

costs 

(P.L.  854)  .. 

-  - 

-  - 

[+1,369,500]  [+58,500] 

[1,428,000] 

Total  available 
or  estimate  . 
Transfer  from 

26,759,544 

28,300,000 

+1,339,500(2) 

+1,190,500 

30,830,000 

’'Farm  Tenant - 
Mortgage  In¬ 
surance  Fund" 

-420,000 

-550,000 

-280,000 

-830,000 

Subtotal  . . 

26,339,544 

27,750,000 

+1,339,500 

910,500 

30,000,000 

Transfer  in  the 

1957  estimates 
to  "Salaries 
and  expenses. 
Office  of  the 
Secretary  of 

,, 

Agriculture". 

+10,456 

-  - 

Total  appropri- 

at ion  or 
estimate  .... 

26,350,000 

27,750,000 
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(l)  The  increase  of  $1,190,500  for  Salaries  and  Expenses  is  composed  of: 

(a)  $910,500  for  making  and  servicing  farm  housing  loans, 

(b)  $280,000  from  receipts  from  the  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance 
Administrative  Fund  available  for  making  and  servicing  farm  ownership 
and  soil  and  water  conservation  insured  loans. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Administration  expects  to  borrow  $28,667,000  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  farm  housing  loans  in  fiscal  year  1957. 
An  additional  $1,332,148  which  is  a  balance  from  prior  years  will  also 
be  obligated,  making  a  total  of  $30,000,000  for  1957-  It  is  proposed 
to  borrow  $50,000,000  in  1958. 

It  is  expected  that  about  4,310  initial  loans  and  320  subsequent  loans 
will  be  made  with  the  $30,000,000  available  in  1957.  7,160  initial 

loans  and  590  subsequent  loans  will  be  made  with  the  $50,000,000  avail¬ 
able  in  1958.  This  is  a  very  large  volume  of  real  estate  type  loans 
which  will  require  some  added  assistance  at  all  levels  of  operations,. 

No  additional  salaries  and  expenses  funds  were  provided  for  1957  in 
connection  with  farm  housing  loans  in  that  year.  The  entire  workload 
is  being  absorbed.  This  will  create  difficulties  in  providing  adequate 
servicing  of  these  and  other  types  of  loans  outstanding.  Excluding 
retirement  costs,  the  estimate  contemplates  utilization  of  the  funds 
at  each  level  of  operations  as  follows. 

In  the  National  Office  and  in  the  Finance  Office,  St,  Louis,  Missouri, 
a  total  of  15  additional  average  annual  positions  are  anticipated, 
totaling  about  $73,000  for  salary  and  travel  expense.  Six  of  these 
will  be  in  the  National  Office  and  will  assist  the  field  offices  on 
technical  loan  matters,  including  the  engineering  and  agricultural 
features  of  the  program.  The  9  positions  in  the  Finance  Office  will 
all  be  clerical  employees  needed  to  process  the  additional  loans. 

All  farm  housing  loans  are  finally  approved  in  the  State  Offices.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  augment  the  State  Office  staffs  with  about  19 
positions  to  examine  and  approve  loans  and  to  give  technical  guidance 
to  county  offices.  Included  in  the  19  State  Office  employees  are  9 
clerical  employees.  The  total  salaries  and  travel  estimate  for  State 
Offices  is  $96,700. 

The  balance  of  $631,900  for  making  and  servicing  farm  housing  loans 
and  the  entire  $280,000  increase  in  funds  from  the  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage 
Insurance  Administrative  Fund  will  be  utilized  in  county  offices  or  for 
county  committee  expense.  The  estimate  includes  about  158  county  super 
visors  and  about  52  clerical  employees  in  county  offices,  of  which 
about  115  and  37  respectively  are  related  to  the  estimate  for  farm 
housing  loans*  Based  on  county  office  weighted  workload  factors,  the 
making  of  7,160  initial  farm  housing  loans  represents  35,800  work  units 
One  work  unit  is  equivalent  to  the  time  required  by  a  county  supervisor 
to  service,  for  all  purposes  during  a  year,  a  farm  and  home  plan  oper¬ 
ating  loan.  The  average  number  of  work  units  per  county  supervisory 
employee  in  this  estimate  for  farm  housing  loans  is  about  3H»  Consid¬ 
ering  that  the  average  per  county  supervisor  is  now  about  210,  the 
estimate  represents  an  absorption  of  about  32  percent. 
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A  large  portion  of  the  normal  county  committee  expense  for  farm  housing 
loans  will  he  absorbed  since  many  of  the  loan  applications  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  at  a  county  committee  meeting  which  would  otherwise  be  held  to 
consider  other  loan  applications.  The  increase  in  costs  included  in 
the  estimate  is  $50,^00  representing  28  man-years  of  employment  compen¬ 
sated  at  the  rate  of  $5® 00  per  day,  plus  $2.00  in  lieu  of  travel  and 
subsistence. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $1, 339*500  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

Public~Law  854  applicable  to  the  base  for  1938.  A  full  explanation  of 

retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Explanatory  Notes. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

For  making,  servicing,  and  collecting  loans  and  insured  mortgages, 

*  *  *  and  other  administrative  expenses,  [$26,750,000]  $30,000,000? 

1  together  with  a  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  [$550,000]  $950,000  of 
the  fees  and  administrative  expense  charges  made  available  by  sub¬ 
sections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  12  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1005  (b)),  and  section  10  (c)  of 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended. 

2  [For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,000,000: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  H.  R.  11544,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation  amending  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended.] 

The  first  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insur 
ance  Administrative  Fund  from  $550,000  to  $950,000.  Receipts  to  this  fund 
in  1957,  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  1958,  are  estimated  at 
about  $830,000  but  the  amount  of  $950,000  has  been  included  in  the  language 
to  provide  for  possible  increased  activity  beyond  present  estimates  with 
resulting  increased  receipts  to  the  fund.  In  such  event,  administrative 
expense  requirements  to  service  the  added  loans  would  necessarily  increase. 

The  second  change  deletes  the  language  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria 
tion  Act,  1957  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  Salaries  and  Expenses.  This 
language  is  not  needed  in  the  1958  Appropriation  Act. 


"  'Xe  ..  f 


H.A. 
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STATUS  CF  FRCGRAM 


Direct  and  Insured  Farm  Ownership  Loans 

A  total  of  $19,000,000  was  authorized  in  1936  for  farm  ownership  loans. 

Of  the  total  amount  authorized,  61,738,370  was  allocated  exclusively  for 
loans  on  reclamation  projects  and  to  entrymen  on  unpatented  public 
lands.  The  remaining  portion,  $17,261,^30,  was  made  available  among  the 
states  and  territories  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  based  on  farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy. 

The  Appropriation  Act  for  1937  provides  for  borrowing  $2b,000,000  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  direct  farm  ownership  loans.  Of  this 
amount,  not  more  than  $3,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  distributed  to 
states  and  territories  without  regard  to  farm  population  and  prevalence 
of  tenancy  for  loans  on  reclamation  projects  and  to  entrymen  on  un¬ 
patented  public  land.  The  preliminary  allocation  for  the  two  purposes 
is  $20,300,000  under  the  formula  and  $3,300,000  outside  the  formula. 

Public  Law  878  approved  August  1,  1936,  amended  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead - 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  in  several  major  respects.  Loans  under  the  new 
authorities  were  first  made  beginning  in  early  September  1936.  Public 
Law  878  provides  new  authority  under  Title  I  os  follows: 

Section  17.  Until  June  30,  1939,  the  purposes  for  which  loans 
may  be  made  or  insured  under  this  title  shall  include  the  advance 
of  funds  for  refinancing  secured  or  unsecured  indebtedness  of 
eligible  farmers  on  farms  of  not  more  than  family  size  who  are 
presently  unable  to  meet  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  out¬ 
standing  indebtedness  and  are  unable  to  refinance  such  debts  with 
commercial  banks,  cooperative  lending  agencies,  or  other  responsi¬ 
ble  credit  sources  a.t  rates  and  terms  which  they  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  fulfill.  No  such  loans  shall  be  made  to  an  appli¬ 
cant  whose  total  indebtedness  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  certified 
by  the  county  committee  to  be  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  applicant’s  livestock  and  farm  equipment, 
unless  the  aggregate  of  the  outstanding  indebtedness  shall  be  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  be  within  such  values.  The  total  amount  of  loans 
insured  in  any  one  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000,000. 

Section  1  (c)  (2).  Loans  may  be  made  or  mortgages  insured  to  owner- 
operators  who  are  bona  fide  farmers  who  have  historically  resided 
on  farms  and  depended  on  farm  income  for  their  livelihood,  and  who 
are  conducting  substantial  farming  operations  on  units  which  are 
less  than  family-type  units,  to  repair  or  improve  such  farm  units, 
and  to  refinance  indebtedness  of  the  owner  incurred  for  agricultural 
purposes,  if  such  farms  are  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  income 
which,  together  with  income  from  other  sources,  will  enable  them  to 
meet  living  and  operating  expenses  and  the  amounts  to  become  due  on 
their  loans;  and 
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Section  1  (c)  (3),  Loans  in  amounts  not  exceeding  §16,000  per  farm 
for  the  construction,  improvement,  repair,  or  replacement  of  farm 
dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings  on  farms  the  operation  of  which 
require  no  more  than  three  farm  families  or  three  farm  dwellings 
may  be  insured  under  this  Act, 

Provision  is  made  in  Section  3  (a.)  for  the  talcing  of  second 
mortgages  in  connection  with  insured  loans,  heretofore  authorized 
only  in  connection  with  direct  loans. 

Other  minor  changes  were  made  in  Title  I  to  conform  to  and  make 
possible  the  implementation  of  the  major  changes.  For  example,  in 
making  loans  on  less  than  family-type  farms  to  owner -operators 
with  off-farm  income,  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  based  on  a  certi¬ 
fication  of  the  "normal  market  value  of  the  farm"  rather  than  the 
"fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the  farm  based  upon  the  normal  earn¬ 
ing  capacity", 

A  total  of  28,884  applications  for  farm  ownership  loans  was  received  in 
1946.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  13,471  applications  were  on  hand.  About 
60  percent  of  the  applicants  appeared  to  qualify  only  for  direct  loans 
because  of  the  90  percent  limitation  on  insured  loons.  During  the  1967 
fiscal  year,  there  was  some  relaxation  in  the  almost  total  veteran's 
preference  policy  heretofore  applied  on  direct  loans.  Veterans  will  still 
receive  preference,  but  state  offices  are  not  holding  up  loan  making  entirely 
at  times  during  the  year  anticipating  veteran  applications  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  veteran  loan  dockets, 

1.  Loans; 

A.  Direct  Loans 


Since  inception  of  the  program  in  1938  to  June  30,  1966,  ap¬ 
proximately  64,878  loans  for  more  than  §466,361,062  have  been 
made.  This  number  and  amount  does  not  include  non-cash  loans 
previously  made  in  the  liquida.tion  of  rural  rehabilitation 
project  properties  which  are  also  included  as  farm  ownership 
loans  on  the  loan  accounts  of  the  Administration,  In  the  1966 
fiscal  year,  initial  loans  were  made  to  1,300  families  in  the 
amount  of  $17,039,160,  including  100  loans  in  the  amount  of 
§1,660,446  made  to  settlers  on  reclamation  projects.  Subse¬ 
quent  loans  to  existing  borrowers  and  loan  cost  items  accounted 
for  the  balance  of  31,960,839. 

Direct  initial  loan  activity  under  the  distribution  formula 
and  for  reclamation  projects  is  shown  on  the  follomng 
table  s : 
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Initial  Loans  Under  Distribution  Formula 


Percent  Loans 


Fiscal 

Initial 

Veteran  Loans 

to  Veterans 

Total  All  Initial  Loans 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

(Number) 

Number 

Amount 

191+7 

3,012 

$23,31+9,776 

33 

3,1+89 

01+1,682,21+3 

1938 

1,338 

io,32l+, 1+1+3 

79 

1,829 

13,1+22,1+1+8 

1939 

l,lpO 

10,827,310 

78 

1,867 

13,739,182 

1930 

1,683 

13,371+,  1+1+3 

99 

1,703 

13,331+, 927 

1931 

1,733 

13,661,003 

97 

1,793 

16,160,877 

1932 

1,333 

13,833,283 

98 

1,369 

ll+,  01+.3, 1+61 

1933 

1,231 

13,668,313 

98 

1,275 

13,863,989 

1933 

l,  27I4 

13,886,373 

98 

1,303 

11+,  lf+,713 

1933 

1,281 

ll+,  1+38, 706 

98 

1,301 

l!+,62l+,996 

1936 

1,131+ 

li+,637,773 

91+ 

1,200 

13,388,713 

Initial  Loans  on 

Reclamation  Projects 

1931 

130 

1,692,11+2 

67 

223 

2,336,722 

1932 

101+. 

1,367,881+ 

61+ 

163 

2,117,631+ 

1933 

102 

1,362,081+ 

71 

11+1+ 

2,167,301+ 

1933 

130 

2,31+1+,  61+3 

76 

197 

3,060,373 

1933 

116 

1,882,821 

76 

132 

2,321,871 

1936 

86 

1,1+1+2,1+30 

86 

100 

1,630,1+1+3 

B. 

Insured  Lo, 

ans  s 

During  the  1936  fiscal  year,  insured  loan  activity  totaled 
039,763,277,  including  081+8,131+  used  to  refinance  existing  insured 
indebtedness  when  a  subsequent  loan  was  being  made.  During  1936,, 
the  Administration  wa.s  successful  in  securing  the  participation  of 
private  lenders  in  making  all  the  insured  loans  that  were  approved 
for  closing  during  the  year.  In  1937 ,  however ,  it  is  not  expected 
that  private  lenders  can  be  secured  to  make  more  than  330,000,000 
in  insured  farm  ownership  loans.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
very  tight  money  situation  as  well  as  the  increased  rates  generally. 
The  interest  rate  of  3i  percent  net  to  the  lender  is  not  attractive 
at  this  time. 


Insured  initial  loan  activity  since  191+8  through  1936  is  shown 
in  the  follox-iing  tables 
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Percent  Loans 


Fiscal 

Initial 

Veteran  Loans 

to  Veterans 

Total  All  Initial  Loans 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

(Number) 

Number  Amount 

19148 

98 

0  397,990 

17 

338  0  2,1*12,837 

19h9 

316 

2,020,910 

28 

1,11*9  7,937,21*1 

1990 

699 

U,917,886 

32 

2,191  16,979,690 

1991 

6I4I 

14,871,31*0 

30 

2,190  17,999,690 

1992 

238 

2,031,770 

22 

1,097  10,380,289 

1993 

280 

2,837,292 

27 

1,01*1  10,909,966 

199U 

216 

2,U69,l462 

21* 

889  9,61*8,978. 

1999 

89I4 

10,01*1,929 

31 

2,872  31,1)11*, 937 

1996 

880 

10,679,31*9 

28 

3,198  37,60)4,971 

See  Tables  I, 

II,  III  and  IV  for  loan  distribution  by  states. 

Total  Direct  and  Insured  Initial 

aid  Subsequent  Farm  Ownership  Loans 

Fiscal 

Year 

Direct  Loans 

Insured  Loans 

Total  Loans 

19U8 

$11*, 093, 888 

$  2,1.12,837 

016,1*66,729 

191*9 

H*, 799, 930 

7,937,21*1 

22,692,771 

1990 

ll*, 790, 31*8 

16,986,860 

31,377,208 

1991 

21,721,296 

17,996,090 

39,317,31*6 

1992 

18,830,327 

10,1*93,008 

29,323,339 

1993 

18,871,1493 

10,681,721 

29,993,171* 

1991* 

19,296,148)4 

9,791,91*1 

29,01*8,029 

1999 

18,878,719 

31,673,069 

90,991,781* 

1996 

18,999,999 

38,917,123 

97,917,122 

2,  Use  of  Loan  Funds i  During  19 £6  loans  for  the  development  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  farms  continued  to  exceed  the  loans  for  initial  purchase  of 
farms.  This  distribution  is  expected  to  continue  in  fiscal  year  19 £7 • 
Loans  on  family-type  farms  will  predominate,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  large  volume  of  loans  on  less  than  family-type 
farms.  Beginning  in  1997,  the  major  classification  of  loans  will  be 
loans  on  family-type  farms  and  loans  on  less  than  family-type  farms, 
though  information  will  still  be  available  to  show  the  number  and 
amount  of  loans  being  made  for  the  initial  purchase  of  farms,  for  the 
enlargement  and  for  the  development  of  farms. 


3.  Loan  Repayments; 
A,  Direct  Loans 


From  the  inception  of  the  farm  ownership  program  in  1938  through 
March  31,  1996,  a  total  of  71,199  families  had  been  advanced 
$1478,930, 229  (these  figures  include  the  number  and  value  of  non¬ 
cash  loans)  for  the  purchase,  enlargement  and  development  of  farms. 
Principal  payments  of  3279,803,296  and  interest  payments  of 
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(;83,l8U,177  had  been  made.  In  addition,  principal  write-offs 
totaled  71,6195878  and  judgments  were  0UO3,867.  Interest  write¬ 
offs  were  ..  121,098  and  judgments  were  ',.39,611.  As  of  March  31, 
1996,  cumulative  scheduled  installments  of  0'77,9UU,U38  wore  due 
from  30,932  individuals  with  outstanding  loon  balances,  but 
regular  principal  and  interest  payments  made  on  these  install¬ 
ments  were  933 , £98,lf7 5  which  was  8  percent,  or  !.6,09U,037  mere 
than  required  on  0  schedule  amortization  basis.  An  additional 
•„>9 , U83 , U36  in  refunds  and  extra  payments  not  applied  to  scheduled 
installments  were  credited  to  these  borrowers’  accounts.  On  the 
same  date,  17,030  borrowers  were  .10,691,109  ahead  of  schedule, 
an  average  of  ,,'628  each;  7,260  were  on  schedule;  and  6,638  wore 
behind  schedule  00, 637, 112,  an  average  of  '699. 

A  total  of  UO,227  of  the  71,199  families  who  had  received  loans 
had  paid  their  loans  in  full  os  of  March  31,  1996.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  2£,031,  or  about  62  percent,  continued  to  operate  the  farms 
acquired  or  improved  through  this  program.  The  remaining 
19,196  fully  satisfied  their  accounts  but  no  longer  operated 
the  forms.  See  Tablu  V  for  distribution  by  states. 

B.  Insured  Loans 


As  of  March  31,  1996,  ;12U,779, 299  hod  been  advanced  under  the  in¬ 
sured  mortgage  program  to  13,212  farm  families  for  the  purchase, 
enlargement  and  development  of  farms.  Payments  by  insured  mort¬ 
gage  borrowers  totaled  31,000,038  as  of  the  same  date.  Of  this 
amount,  ■  l8,9o8,309  represented  principal  payments,  ,9, 370,683 
payments  on  interest,  and  .3,961,010  payments  to  the  mortgage 
insurance  fund.  As  of  March  31,  1996,  1,070  borrowers  had  paid 
their  loans  in  full.  Of  those  with  unpaid  balances,  9,296  were 
ahead  of  schedule  ,  0,933  were  on  schedule,  and  1,993  were  behind 
schedule.  See  Table  Vi  for  distribution  by  states. 

0.  Progress  of  Borrowers;  Records  from  2,732  borrowers  with  accounts 
outstanding  in  1996  who  received  loans  in  1990  showed  gross  cash  in¬ 
come  increasing  since  the  year  before  acceptance  from  3,9hl  to 
’.'6,692.  Wet  worth  of  those  borrowers  increased  from  '6,291  to 
09,703,  end  value  of  livestock  and  equipment  increased  from  0,073 
to  06,910. 
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Farm  Housing  Loans 


During  the  fiscal  year  1936,  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $3,000,000 
was  made  for  loans  under  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19h9.  Due  to  the 
late  receipt  of  the  funds,,  only  03,72O,9OU  of  the  ft , 000 , 000  authoriza¬ 
tion  was  obligated  during  the  year.  In  addition,  $39,131  of  the  funds 
previously  borrowed  was  obligated  principally  for  loan  costs,  such  as 
recording  fees  and  the  occasional  need  to  take  up  a  first  mortgage  held 
by  another  lender.  The  loan  funds  are  available  until  expended,  however, 
and  the  balance  was  obligated  in  the  early  months  of  19.37. 

1.  Legislative  Changes;  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1 9h9  was  amended 
by  the  8 lyt'h  Congress,  2nd  Session,  to  extend  the  authority  for  farm 
housing  loans  and  grants  for  a  3-yea.r  period  through  fiscal  year 
1961,  The  amended  Act  provided  a  total  borrowing  authority  of 
$ii$0,000,000  during  the  3-yoar  period  for  loans  under  Sections  302, 
303  and  9>0h  (a)  of  the  Act.  The  amended  Act  continues  to  provide 
authorization  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  development  loans 
under  Section  5>0h  (b)  and  grants  under  Section  $0[<  (a).  A  total  of 
$10,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  five 
years.  Authority  for  development  loans  is  almost  identical  with  the 
authority  contained  in  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
and  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  expected  that  development  loan  funds 
will  be  sought  under  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19h9*  No  sub¬ 
stantial  demsn d  for  grants  developed  during  previous  years  when  funds 
for  grants  were  available. 


The  amendments  to  the  Act  did  not  change  any  of  +-he  actual  loaning 
authorities.  It  is  estimated  that  a.  total  of  330,000,000  will  be 
will  be  loaned  during  1937  2 


2*  Applications  and  Loans:  During  the  approximate  2-month  period,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  1935"  funds  were  available,  a  total  of  2,08$  applica¬ 
tions  were  received,  of  which  1,383  were  received  in  the  Southern 
States.  Loans  were  made  in  1936  under  authorities  of  Section  302  as 
follows  5 

Farm  Housing  Loans 

Number  Amount  Average  Loans 


Initial . . . .  323  03,368,109  06,822 

Subsequent . . . . .  38  132,793  1|,020 

Total .  $3,720,96!; 


The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  amount  of  loans  in  1937 
from  the  balance  of  01,332,1)4.8  unobligated  from  prior  year  funds  and 
the  amount  of  $28,667,000  to  be  borrowed  in  1937 i 


Initial* . , 
Subsequent 


Number  Amount 

4,310  $29,^00,000 

320  _ _  700^000 

U,630  $30,000,000 


Avera.ge  Loons 

£S7Boo 


2,200 


Total 
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3.  Use  of  Loan  Funds;  A  total  of  386  new  dwellings  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,900,538  were  planned  by  the  5>23  borrowers  receiving  initial 
loans  in  1996.  Ninety-two  dwellings  were  to  be  repaired  and  166  other 
farm  buildings  were  planned  to  be  constructed  or  repaired.  Percentage¬ 
wise,  about  80  percent  of  the  funds  were  planned  to  be  used  for  new 
farm  dwellings.  The  average  planre  d  construction  cost  of  new  dwell¬ 
ings  was  $>7j5lU*  including  loan  funds  and  cash  contributions  by 
borrowers,  but  not  including  any  labor  contribution  by  the  borrower. 
This  is  a  relatively  low  average  dwelling  cost  and  results  from 
borrowers  making  extensive  use  of  salvage  and  locally -produced 
materials  and  utilizing  a  substantial  amount  of  family  labor  to  do 
the  construction  work* 

See  Tables  VII  and  VIII  for  distribution  by  States. 
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Table  VI  -  Farm  Ownership:  Insured  Loans  -  Number  of  Borrowers ,  Amount  Loaned,  and  Payments 
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Table  VII  -  Farm  Housing  Loans:  Funds  Obligated  and  Furnished  by  Borrowers,  and  Use  of  Funds 

1956  Fiscal  Year 
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Farm  Operating  Loans  (Production  and  Subsistence  Loans) 

1.  Loans:  The  annual  Appropriation  Act  for  1957  provides  for  borrowing 
fl5s 000*000  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  operating  loans. 

This  is  $27*500*000  greater  than  the  amount  available  in  fiscal  year 
1956*  In  addition*  a  contingency  borrowing  authorization  of  $15*000*000 
is  contained  in  the  Act  for  use  if  conditions  warrant. 

Public  Law  878  approved  August  1*  1956  amends  Title  II  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  by  changing  the  name  of  loans  authorized  there¬ 
under  from  "Production  and  Subsistence  Loans"  to  "Operating  Loans", 

This  Law  also  mokes  other  changes  in  the  existing  authority  as  follows: 

"Loans  may  be  made  to  operators  who  are  bona  fide  farmers  who  have 
historically  resided  on  farms  and  depended  on  farm  income  for  their 
livelihood*  and  who  are  conducting  substantial  forming  operations 
on  units  which  are  less  than  family-type  units*  if  the  units  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  produce  income  which*  together  with  income 
from  other  sources*  including  pensions  in  the  cose  of  disabled 
veterans*  will  enable  them  to  meet  living  and  operating  expenses 
and  the  amounts  due  on  their  loans," 

The  previous  limitation  of  $7*000  on  the  amount  of  an  initial  loon 
is  increased  $10*000  and  the  previous  $10*000  limit  on  the  total 
principal  and  interest  indebtedness  of  a  borrower  is  eliminated  in 
favor  of  a  total  limit  of  $20*000  on  the  principal  only  indebtedness 
of  a  borrower.  The  amended  Act  provides  for  using  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  making  loans  to  borrowers 
which  would  cause  their  principal  indebtedness  to  exceed  $10*000  up 
to  the  $20*000  principal  indebtedness  limit. 

The  present  provision  that  no  person  who  has  failed  to  liquidate  his 
indebtedness  for  7  consecutive  years  may  receive  additional  loan 
assistance  is  retained*  but  the  Act  contains  a  proviso  authorizing  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  period  up  to  10  years  in  justifiable  cases  where rthe  in¬ 
ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay  his  indebtedness  is  due  to  causes 
beyond  his  control. 

Title  II  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as  amended  has  con¬ 
tinuously  authorized  the  refinancing  of  existing  indebtedness  of  appli¬ 
cants,  However*  this  authority  has  been  used  only  when  the  refinancing 
was  an  incidental  part  of  a  loan  being  made  for  other  agricultural 
purposes.  In  view  of  the  current  need  of  many  farmers  to  refinance 
their  existing  indebtedness*  and  in  view  of  the  approval  of  loans  solely 
for  refinancing  by  amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Act*  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  plans  to  utilize  to  a  much  broader  extent  the  authority 
for  refinancing  under  Title  II  of  the  Act,  Heretofore*  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  categorized  its  production  and  subsistence  loans 
as  (l)  "initial  adjustment  loans"  meaning  loans  involving  the  making  of 
basic  adjustments  in  the  faming  operations  of  the  borrower*  (2)  "sub¬ 
sequent  adjustment  loans"  meaning  additional  loan  advances  to  indebted 
borrowers  to  complete  the  adjustment  process*  and  (3)  "annual  loans" 
meaning  loans  for  annual  operating  expense  usually  to  individuals  not 
requiring  basic  adjustments  in  their  forming  operations.  It  is  proposed 
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in  1997  and  future  years  to  maintain  records  which  will  identify  the 
loans  as  being  made  on  family-type  or  less  than  family-type  farms. 

Loans  on  family-type  farms  will  include  loans  to  full-time  operators 
with  whom  long-term  and  annual  farm  and  home  plans  will  be  developed. 
Also,  loans  on  family-type  farms  will  include  loans  to  operators  whose 
needs  can  largely  be  met  by  annual  operating  credit  and  with  whom  an 
annual  farm  home  plan  will  be  developed.  These  loans  usually  mil  be 
payable  within  one  year.  Loans  on  less  than  family -type  farms  will 
be  made  only  to  bona  fide  farmers  who  have  historically  resided  on 
farms  and  who  are  conducting  substantial  farming  operations ,  but  who 
require  fairly  dependable  off-farm  income  to  meet  living  and  operating 
expenses  and  the  amounts  due  on  their  loans.  An  annual  farm  home  plan 
will  be  developed  with  borrowers  on  less  than  family-type  farms,  Rec¬ 
ords  will  be  maintained  to  show  the  number  and  amount  of  initial  loons 
to  applicants  on  family-type  and  less  than  family-type  farms  as  well  as 
the  number  and  amount  of  subsequent  loans  made  to  these  borrowers. 

All  of  the  adjustment  type  loans  heretofore  made  have  been  so-called 
"supervised  loans",  where  long-time  and  annual  farm  and  home  plans  were 
drawn  and  approved  and  technical  assistance  and  guidance  were  given  to 
the  borrower.  Most  of  the  annual  type  loons  were  not  accompanied  by 
"supervision",  although  an  annual  farm  and  home  plan  was  prepared.  It 
is  proposed  that  hereafter  all  operating  loans  under  Title  II  will  be 
accompanied  by  some  "supervision".  The  actual  amount  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  guidance  rendered  to  a  borrower  will  depend  upon  the  County 
Supervisor's  judgment  os  to  the  actual  need  therefor.  Loans  on  less 
than  family-type  farms  will  be  made  in  the  pilot  areas  established  under 
the  Rural  Development  Program  and  in  other  areas  of  the  country  where 
there  is  a  need  to  assist  operators  of  such  forms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  production  and  subsistence  loans 
in  each  category  from  fiscal  year  1 9b9  through  1996; 


Total 


Fiscal 

Year 

Number  Initial  Loans  Made 
Adjustment  Annual  Total 

Subsequent 

Adjustment 

Loans 

Total 
All  Loans 

Available  for 
Operating 
Loans 

19b9 

37,939 

29,621 

63,996 

37,Ob9 

100,609 

$  79,000,000 

1990 

b0,622 

8,772 

b9,39b 

bl,773 

91,167 

89,000,000 

1991 

3b, 311 

11,633 

b5,9bb 

bb, 230 

90,17b 

103,000,000 

1992 

23 , 6b9 

899 

2b, 90b 

3b, 361 

98,869 

110,000,000 

1993 

23,618 

b08 

2b, 026 

3b,bl3 

$8,U39 

120,000,000 

199b 

26,898 

7,237 

3b, 139 

39,031 

73,166 

ibo,ooo,ooo 

1999 

21, 280 

1,68b 

22,96b 

bl,667 

6b, 631 

122,900,000 

1996 

21,099 

b,  219 

29,318 

b7 ,136 

72,b9b 

137,900,000 

See  Table  I  for  distribution  by  states. 
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2.  Use  of  Loan  Funds;  The  major  portion  of  the  production  and  subsistence 
loan  funds  in  "1956  was  used  to  assist  farmers  in  making  basic  adjust¬ 
ments  in  their  farming  operations.  An  analysis  of  initial  loans  indi¬ 
cates  that  about  26  percent  of  the  loan  funds  was  used  for  the  purchase 
of  productive  livestock,  23  percent  for  the  purchase  of  workstock, 
machinery  and  equipment,  22  percent  for  the  refinancing  of  existing 
debts  secured  by  livestock  and  equipment,  and  23  percent  for  current 
farm  operating  expenses.  The  other  6  percent  was  used  for  pasture  and 
other  minor  land  development,  fencing,  family-living  expenses  and  other 
minor  items  of  expense, 

3«  The  1957  Program;  Amendments  to  Title  II  of  the  Ba.nkhe ad -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  will  not  result  in  changing  the  character  of  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram  materially  as  far  as  emphasis  on  assisting  eligible  applicants  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  farming  operations  through  the  estab- 
lishmdnt  of  noxtf  enterprises  and  placing  the  borrowers  in  a  position  to 
farm  more  efficiently  through  better  utilization  of  land  and  other  re¬ 
sources,  Loons  on  less  than  family-type  farms  will  be  made  in  all 
areas  of  the  country  under  fairly  rigid  standards  requiring  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  hove  been  historically  engaged  in  farming  and  to  be  currently 
substantially  so  engaged  and  requiring  evidence  of  a  reasonably  stable 
source  of  off-farm  employment  needed  to  provide  the  borrower  i-n. th  a 
decent  standard  of  living  and  assure  his  debt  paying  ability.  These 
loans  arc  expected  to  average  between  Ol , 500  to  52,000.  Some  relaxation 
in  the  specific  standards  of  eligibility  set  up  for  these  loans  may  be 
granted  when  justified  in  pilot  areas  established  under  the  Rural  De¬ 
velopment  Program,  It  is  expected  that  the  percentage  of  loan  funds 
being  utilized  for  the  refinancing  of  existing  indebtedness  in  1956 
will  be  increased  in  1957  due  to  the  need  of  some  applicants  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  indebtedness  and  extend  the  repayment  period  over  a 
longer  period  than  now  fixed  in  their  existing  outstanding  notes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  number  and  amount  of  loans  in 
1957  on  family-type  farms  and  on  less  than  family-type  farms; 


Family-Type  Farms 

Less  Than 

Family-Type  Forms  Total 

Number  Amount 

Number  Amount  Number  Amount 

•Initial  loans.  33,710 

§113,860,000 

2,225 

66,000,000 

35,935 

6117,860,000 

Subsequent 

loans .  68  ,,3  25 

62,120,000 

100 

60,000 

68,625 

62,160,000 

Total......  82,035 

175,960,000 

■A,  olio  ,000 

FOaO 

180,000,000 

6*  Collections ;  The  following  is  a  summary  o,f  the  cumulative  and  current 
collection  activity  on  operating  loans: 


A,  Cumulative  principal  and  interest  collections  on  production  and 

subsistence  loans  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  other 
types  of  operating  leans  made  by  predecessor  agencies  have  exceeded 
cumulative  advances  made  during  the  lost  ten  fiscal  years  by 
625,276,199  as  shown  by  the  following  tables 
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Fiscal 

loan 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

Year 

Disbursements 

Repayments 

Payments 

Payments 

1947 

$  89,738,190 

$  119,784,295 

$  14,299,621 

$  134,083,916 

1948 

59,912,114 

101,453,618 

12,769,753 

114,223,371 

1949 

74,957,211 

78,279,960 

11,282,124 

89,562,084 

1950 

84,912,479 

68,004,734 

9,702,196 

77,706,930 

1951 

102,933,890 

83,307,468 

10,926,796 

94,234,264 

1952 

109,958,601 

90,566,068 

11,066,894 

101,632,962 

1953 

119,929,065 

82,244,283 

11,222,228 

93,466,511 

1954 

139,999,150 

89,336,288 

11,957,498 

101,293,786 

1955 

122,499,948 

111,865,317 

13,634,061 

125,499,378 

1956 

137.499.999 

121.394,172 

14. 519.472 

135.913,644 

Total 

1,042,340,647 

946,236,203 

121,380,643 

1,067,616,846 

B,  Cumulative  loan  advances  and  collections  of  rural  rehabilitation 
loans,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan 
Division,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  follow; 


Principal 

Total 

Repayments 

Collec- 

Loan 

to 

tions  to 

Advances 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

Maturities 

Advances 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans  from  June  1935  to  October  31 .  1946 
$1, 004, 901,875  $890,265,630  $124,692,195  $1,014,957,825  88.6$  101.0$ 

Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loans  from  1918  to  October  31 ,  1946 
$575,934,022  $476,435,146  $59,017,541  $535,452,687  82.7$  93.0$ 

Production  and  Subsistence  Loans  from  November  1,  1946  to  June  30.  1956 

$1,013 ,854,541  $691,378,430  $68,535,812  $759,914,242  92.9$  74.9$ 

See  Table  III  for  distribution  by  states. 

5.  Progress  of  Borrowers;  A  summary  of  reports  from  13,968  production  and 
subsistence  type  loan  borrowers  who  repaid  their  loans  during  the  1956 
fiscal  year  and  continued  to  farm,  showed  an  average  increase  in  net 
worth  between  the  time  of  application  for  the  loan  and  the  time  of  final 
loan  repayment  of  $2,516,  from  $6,552  to  $9,068.  Average  gross  farm 
income  for  each  of  these  operators  was  $3,558  at  the  time  of  application, 
and  $5,414  during  the  year  when  final  payment  was  made.  Since  the  average 
borrower  was  indebted  for  4,2  years,  the  average  year  of  application  was 
1950  for  those  borrowers  for  whom  reports  were  tabulated. 
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6,  Debts  Compromised,  Adjusted,  or  Canceled  Pursuant  to  Public  Laws 

518  and  731?  Continued  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  settlement 

of  old  accounts  eligible  for  compromise,  adjustment,  or  cancellation 
under  existing  statutory  authorities, 

The  following  table  shows  adjustment,  compromise,  and  cancellation 
settlements  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  and  from  the  inception  of 
such  activity  on  April  4,  1945,  through  June  30,  1956: 

During  Fiscal  From  Inception  April  4,  1945 
Year  1956  through  June  30 t  1956 


Number  of  borrowers 
involved  in 


settlement 

21,582 

803,656 

Original  principal 
indebtedness 

14,316,423 

297,478,077 

Repaid  prior  to 
settlement : 

Principal 

Interest 

b 

6,599.277 

1,336,372 

114,796,652 

19,669,711 

Unpaid  balance  at  time 
of  settlement : 

Principal 

Interest 

7,717,146 

4 , 994 ,204 

182,681,424 

79,170,657 

Principal  and  interest 
paid  at  time  of 
settlement 

639,866 

19,248,721 

Principal  and  interest 
written  off 

12,071,483 

242,603,361 

Amendments  to  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  included  in  Public 
Law  878  approved  August  1,  1956,  extend  the  cancellation,  compromise 
and  adjustment  authorities  in  line  with  the  larger  indebtedness 
limitations  contained  in  the  Act,  The  authority  to  compromise  and 
adjust  claims  was  raised  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  Compromise  or  ad¬ 
justment  of  claims  over  15,000  must  be  effected  by  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  to  the  Attorney  General,  Heretofore, 
only  accounts  of  $100  or  less  could  be  cancelled.  This  monetary 
restriction  has  been  eliminated,  and  authority  now  exists  to  cancel 
any  uncollectible  account,  regardless  of  size.  This  authority  would 
apply  primarily  to  the  accounts  of  borrowers  who  have  no  assets,  or 
who  have  died  and  left  no  estate,  or  whose  whereabouts  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  authority  to  cancel  accounts  where  further  collec¬ 
tion  effort  would  be  ineffectual  or  uneconomical  has  been  raised 
from  $10  to  $150. 
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Does  not  include  loans  from  state  rural  rehabilitation  corporation  funds. 

Subsequent  loan  amounts  include  loan  costs;  the  average  amounts  exclude  loan  costs. 


>le  II  -  Production  and  Subsistence  Loans  to  Veterans  Only,  1956  Fiscal  Year 
and  Cumulative  From  Inception,  November  1,  19 1+6 ,  Through  June  30,  1956  1 / 
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Does  not  include  loans  from  state  rural  rehabilitation  corporation  funds. 

Subsequent  loan  amounts  include  loan  costs;  the  average  amounts  exclude  loan  costs. 
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Loans  made  by  Farmers  Horae  Administration  subsequent  to  October  31,  1946. 
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Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans 

1.  Loans?  During  the  1956  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  Oil* 500,000  was  avail¬ 
able  for  direct  soil  and  water  conservation  loans.  In  addition,  an 
insured  loan  authorization  of  025,000,000  was  available.  During  the 
year,  the  Farriers  Home  Administration  was  able  to  secure  commitments 
from  private  lenders  for  insured  loans  so  that  only  01,321,089  was 
obligated  from  the  direct  loan  authorization,  A  part  of  this  total 
was  used  for  loans  to  associations  which,  because  of  local  laws, 
could  not  be  made  from  insured  loan  funds.  Insured  soil  and  water 
conservation  loans  during  the  year  totaled  310,589,252. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  loans  continued  to  be  made  primarily  for 
irrigation  and  domestic  water  purposes.  The  amount  of  loan  funds 
used  strictly  for  soil  conservation  purposes  was  relatively  small. 

About  77  percent  of  the  total  amount  loaned  to  individuals  was  used 
for  irrigation  facilities,  5  percent  for  domestic  water  supplies,  14 
percent  for  soil  conservation  practices  and  4  percent  for  drainage. 

Of  the  total  amount  loaned  to  associations,  75  percent  was  used  for 
domestic  water  supplies,  17  percent  for  irrigation  and  about  8  per¬ 
cent  for  soil  and  water  conservation  practices  and  machinery  and 
repair  not  classified  as  part  of  the  development.  Individuals  re¬ 
ceiving  loans  plan  to  irrigate  about  145,000  acres  and  improve  about 
42,000  acres  of  pasture  land, 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  total  direct  and  insured  loans  was  made 
in  the  Eastern,  Southern  and  Midwestern  States  which  were  not  covered 
by  the  program  prior  to  its  extension  under  Public  Law  597,  approved 
August  17,  1954.  The  total  amount  of  direct  and  insured  loans  for 
the  fiscal  year  1956  in  the  17  Western  arid  and  semi-arid  States  was 
07,502,265.  Loans  in  all  other  states  and  territories  which  were 
not  previously  covered  by  the  program,  totaled  54,408,076. 

2,  Applications ;  During  1956,  5,310  applications  from  individuals  and 
96  applications  from  associations  were  received.  On  June  30,  1956 
there  were  1,512  applications  from  individuals  and  93  applications 
from  associations  on  hand.  These  application  figures  are  much 
smaller  than  in  1955  when  10,987  applications  from  individuals  and 
138  applications  from  associations  were  received.  The  reduced  number 
of  applications  undoubtedly  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  some 
sections  of  the  country  where  irrigation  loan  applications  might 
have  been  heavy  received  rainfall,  thus  reducing  the  apparent  need 
for  irrigation  facilities.  The  continued  drought  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  general  lack  of  moisture  in  others  may  create 
renewed  interest  in  the  program  during  1957 » 

3*  Number  and  Amount  of  Loans?  During  the  latter  port  of  fiscal  year 
195S",  the  amount  of  insured  loan  commitments  from  private  lenders 
decreased  considerably.  During  that  year,  however,  the  situation  did 
not  require  the  use  of  direct  loan  funds  because  of  this  shortage, 
except  in  some  instances  involving  small  loans  which  were  unattractive 
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to  private  lenders  because  of  the  relatively  large  amount  of  book¬ 
keeping  required  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  individual  invest¬ 
ment.  The  shortage  of  insured  loan  funds  continued  into  the  earlier 
months  of  fiscal  year  1957  end  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  some 
loans  from  direct  loan  funds  because  of  the  lack  of  insured  loan  funds. 
If  this  situation  continues ,  the  direct  loan  funds  will  be  fully 
utilized  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  loons  made  in  fiscal  year  1955 ,  from  September  17*  195U,  in 
fiscal  year  1956  and  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1957*  broken  down  be¬ 
tween  direct  and  insured  loons.  The  numbers  and  amounts  of  direct 
loons  for  fiscal  year  1955  include  520  initial  and  subsequent  loans 
for  02*608,589  of  water  facilities  loans  made  prior  to  September  17* 
1952. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loons 


Loans  to  individuals 

Loans  to 

groups 

Fiscal  Year 

Initial 

'Supple¬ 

mental 

Initial 

Supple - 
mental 

Total 

1955  (Actual) 

Direct 

Number 

Amount 

660 

0  2 ,  U59  >  U.25 

18 

0102*308 

28 

01*319*710 

12 

0161,300 

7U8 

0  U*0U2,7U3 

Insured 

Number 

Amount 

2*803 

1^*570*390 

96 

375,276 

lh 

298,650 

0 

0 

2,913 

15,21)4,316 

1956  (Actual) 

Direct 

Number 

Amount 

339 

676,267 

hk 

78,522 

8 

566,300 

0 

0 

391 

1,321*089 

Insured 

Number 

Amount 

1*790 

9,557*057 

nii 

373*600 

25 

651,8145 

1 

6,750 

1,930 

10,589,252 

1957  (Estimated) 
Direct 

Number 

Amount 

0  0 

0  0 

CO  0 

*\ 

O 

O 

\o 

100 

200,000 

20 

1,600,000 

20 

100,000 

91*0 

5*500,000 

Insured 

Number 

Amount 

1,180 

6,360*000 

150 

1480,000 

i5 

600,000 

5 

'  60,000 

1,350 

7*500,000 

See  Tables  I  and  II  for  distribution  by  states. 


-  3^7  - 


shows  the  status  of  princi- 
ies  loans  made  prior  to 


Ratio  of  Prin 
cipal  Repayments 
Interest  to  Matured 

Payments  Principal 

03,17-1,053  99,5% 

See  Table  III  for  distribution  by  states. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  loans 

The  following  is  the  status  of  direct  and  insured  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  loans  made  to  individuals  between  September  17,  1 951*  and  January  1, 
1956.  All  of  these  loons  have  a  January  1  annual  maturity  date.  As  of 
January  1,  1956,  3,8ol*  direct  and  insured  loans  for  >18,1*73,095  had  been 
made.  On  the  same  date,  101  borrowers  had  paid  in  full  their  principal 
indebtedness  of  } 1*36, 000,  and  had  made  interest  payments  of  08,300,  in¬ 
cluding  insured  loan  charges.  Of  the  3,703  borrowers  receiving  loans  of 
)18,037,095  who  still  owe  balances,  61*9  were  ahead  of  their  scheduled  pay¬ 
ments,  1*86  were  behind  their  scheduled  payments,  and  2,568  were  on  schedule. 
Total  principal  and  interest  scheduled  installments  through  January  1, 

1956  for  all  borrowers  with  unpaid  balances  totaled  ’1,503,209.  Against 
this  amount  borrowers  had  paid  ;i,  1*09,001*  as  regular  payments  on  their  in¬ 
stallments.  This  represents  93.7  percent  of  the  total  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  installments  due.  In  addition,  the  same  borrowers  had  paid 
,,1*31,861*  in  refunds  and  extra  payments,  representing  payments  derived 
from  the  sale  of  land  or  from  some  other  source  which  were  not  credited 
to  the  regular  installments. 

As  of  January  1,  1956,  38  associations  had  been  advanced  1,1*38,900  in 
direct  and  insured  loans*  One  association  borrowing  ,1,950  had  paid  in 
full.  Of  the  balance  of  37  associations  borrowing  1,1,1*36,950,  only 
.028,053  in  principal  and  interest  installments  had  fallen  duo  as  of 
January  1,  1956*  Total  principal  aid  interest  payments  against  these  in¬ 
stallments  were  032,389. 

It  was  necessary  to  advance  to  lenders  holding  insured  loans  a  total  of 
0l82,532  immediately  after  January  1,  1956,  in  order  to  cover  the  balance 
of  principal  and  interest  installments  not  paid  by  borrowers. 

See  Tables  IV  and  V  for  distribution  by  states. 


[*,  Repayments  on  Loans:  The  following  table 
pal  and  interest  payments  on  water  facil: 
September  17,  195U  s 

Water  Facilities  Loar 


Loan 

Advance* 


Matured 
*a! 


Principal 

Repayments 


037 ,173,178  019 , 1*8  2,950  Cl9 , 376 , 099 


Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans  to  Individuals  and  Groups:  Number  and  Amount  of  Direct  Loans 
1956  Fiscal  Year  and  Cumulative  From  Inception,  September  17,  195^, Through  June  30,  1956 
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costs  representing  such  things  as  recoverable  advances  for  taxes  and  insurance,  the  occasional  purchase  of  a  first  mortgage,  recording 
,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  amounts  for  subsequent  loans  and  in  the  cumulative  total  column.  Wherever  an  amount  appears  where  there  are 
irs  of  loans,  the  entire  amount  is  for  loan  costs.  Some  of  the  loan  costs  are  in  connection  with  Water  Facilities  loans  made  in  prior 
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Hawaii .  3  11,850  3,950  0  0  0  OOO  0  11,850  36,830 

Puerto  Rico .  12  48,400  4,033  1  2,000  0  0  0  0  0  50,400  50,400 

Virgin  Islands .  0  000  00  000  0  0  0 
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Table  IV  -  Soil  and  Water  Conservation:  Direct  and  Insured  Loans  to  Individuals  -  Number  of  Borrowers 
Amount  Loaned,  and  Payments,  Cumulative  From  September  17,  195^  Through  January  31,  1956 
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(c)  Disaster  Lsans,  etc..  Revolving  Fund, 

Department  of  Agid^ulture 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Establishment  of  Fund  —  Public  law  38,  approved  April  6,  1949  abolished 
the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  and  established  the  Disaster 
loan  Revolving  Fund  under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  the  assets  of 
the  Corporation  so  abolished.  The  assets  amounted  to  $45,494,334„ 

Public  law  202,  approved  October  24,  1951*  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  this 
fund.  Public. law  175 9  83d  Congress,  approved  July  31*  1953  appropriated 
$130,000,000  as  an  addition  to  this  fund.  Of  this  amount,  $40,000,000  was 
specified  for  the  furnishing  of  feed  in  disaster  areas  and  was  later  in¬ 
creased  (Public  law  357, • approved  May  11,  1954)  to  $50,000,000  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  furnishing  emergency  feed  and  seed  assistance  by  means  of  advances 
to  States  or  agencies  thereof  or  otherwise. 

This  fund  and  other  authorities  available  to  the  Department  are  being  used 
to  finance  programs  for  emergency  assistance  to  farmers.  The  specific  pro¬ 
grams  are  as  follows : 

1.  Emergency  loan  programs  ^Disaster  loan  Revolving  Fund): 

(a )  Production  emergency  loans  (including  loans  in  the  Great 
Plains  Area)  —  Pursuant  to  Public  law  38,  loans  are  made  to 
eligible  farmers  and  stockmen  in  designated  areas  at  3  percent 
interest  who  have  suffered .damage  as  the  result  of  floods,  storms, 
freezes,  droughts,  or  similar  disasters  and  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  needed  credit  from  banks  or  other  established  sources  to 
enable  them  to  continue  their  operations.  Puolic  law  38  also 
authorized  loans  to  bona-fide  fur  farmers,  which  authority  ex¬ 
pired  June  30,  1953  except  for  further  supplementary  advances 

to  farmers  presently  indebted  as  authorized  by  Public  law  255, 
approved  August  13,  1953.  Public  law  655,  Slst  Congress,  pro¬ 
vided  for  loans  to  orchardists  in  the  State  of  Washington  which 
authority  expired  August  5,  1953. 

(b)  E  conomic  emergency  loans  —  Public  Law  115,  83d  Congress, 
approved  July  14,  1953,  authorized  loans  (which  are  made  at  3 

:u-  percent  interest)  in  any  disaster  area  declared  by  the  President 
under  Public  law  875,  (42  USC  1855)  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
an  economic  disaster  has  also  caused  a  need  for  agricultural 
credit  that  cannot  be  met  temporarily  by  regularly  established 
lending  institutions,  including  the  regular  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(c)  Special  livestock  loans  —  Public  law  115  also  authorizes 
.'A.  loans  at  5  percent  interest  to  established  livestock  producers 

who  are  temporarily  unable  to  secure  credit  from  recognized 
lenders  and  who  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  working  out  their 
difficulties  with  supplementary  financing.  This  authority  was 
originally  for  two  years  subsequent  to  July  14,  1953  but  was 
extended  through  1957  for  initial  loans  and  through  1959  for 
subsequent  loans  by  Public  law  166,  approved  July  15,  1955. 
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(d)  Special  eaer^Sftcy  loans  —  Public  law  727,  approved  August  31, 
1954,  authorized  the  Secretary  until  June  30,  1955,  to  make  special 
emergency  loans  up  to  a  total  of  $15,000,000  in  any  area  where  he 
found  a  need  for  credit  which  could  not  be  met  by  regular  financial 
institutions,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  under  its  regular 
loan  programs,  or  through  authorities  contained  in  Public  law  38. 
Such  loans  are  made  at  3  percent  interest.  -Activity  under  this 
program  was  extended  through  the  1956  and  1957  fiscal  years  by 
Public  Law  117,  approved  June  30,  1955.  The  program  was  again 
extended  by  Public  Law  878  approved  August  1,  1956  through  the 
fiscal  year  1959  and  the  limitation  increased  to  $65,000,000. 


Cumulative  Activity  Under  the  Various  Loan  Authorizations  to 

June  30.  1966: 

Percent 

Principal 

Principal  Principal  Principal  Principal  Interest  Repayments  t; 


Advances 

Maturities 

Repayments  Outstanding 

Payments 

Maturities 

$221,014,951 

$183,053,865 

Production  Emergency  Loans 

$166,458,017  $54,161,885 

$5,171,010 

90.9% 

$88,993,876 

$65,463,565 

Economic  Emergency  Loans 

$58,173,556  $30,795,782 

$1,779,271 

88.9% 

$14,934,898 

$1,581,554 

Special  Emergency  Loans 

$1,597,936  $13,336,962 

$35,643 

101. 0% 

$5,494,990 

$5,429,105 

Fur  Loans 

$5,090,187  $404,803 

$261,474 

93.7% 

$267,130 

$267,130 

Orchard  Loans 

$264,240  $2,890 

$5,957 

98.9% 

$67,379,575 

$47,115,321 

Special  Livestock  Loans 

/ 

$40,518,540  $26,820,816 

$2,495,759 

86.0% 

Since  inception  of  the  various  loan  programs,  principal  write-offs  to  June  30, 
1956,  totaled  $93,389.  A  total  of  $366,418  has  been  reduced  to  judgment.  In 
addition  to  the  programs  listed  above,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  ser¬ 
vicing  the  loans  receivable  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 
outstanding  at  the  time  this  Corporation  was  abolished.  A  total  of  $2,106,448 
in  principal  and  interest  has  been  collected  on  these  loans  to  June  30,  1956, 
principal  write-offs  totaled  $729,383,  and  $36,343  principal  has  been  reduced 
to  judgment. 

Except  for  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  loans,  there  has  been 
no  general  authority  to  write  off  uncollectible  balances  of  loans  made  under 
authorities  contained  in  Public  law  38,  except  some  write-offs  that  are 
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permissible  under  bankruptcy  laws  and  other  specific  legislation.  Public 
Law  878,  approved  August  1,  1956,  amending  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  extends  the  cancellation,  compromise  and  adjustment  authority  previous¬ 
ly  available  under  that  Act,  and  broadens  the  authorities  to  include  loans 
made  under  Public  Law  38.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  considerable 
use  of  the  new  ttrite-off  authority  in  connection  with  emergency  and  special 
livestock  loans. 

1956  loan  Program:  During  the  1956  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $87,043,993  was 
obligated  for  production  and  economic  emergency,  special  emergency,  special 
livestock  and  fur  loans.  The  heaviest  activity  in  the  production  emergency 
program  continued  to  be  in  the  Southwest  and, middle  Great  Plains  States, 
where  effects  of  longtime  drought  continued  to  create  a  heavy  demand  for 
loans.  The  special  loan  program  of  emergency  loans  in  the  Great  Plains 
Area  totaled  $12,261,013,  and  initial  loans  were  made  to  2,795  borrowers. 
These  borrowers  all  operated  under  long-term  and  annual  farm  and  home  plans 
worked  out  with  Farmers  Home  Administration  county  supervisors.  In  addition, 
a  large  volume  of  production  emergency  loans  was  made  in  the  Great  Plains 
Area  to  individuals  for  whom  long-term  iarm  and  home  plans  were  not  developed. 
The  principal  activity  under  the  economic  emergency  loan  authorities  was  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  but  some  other  states  experienced  heavy  loan  activity. 

For  example,  loans  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina  totaled  about 
$6,100,000.  Special  emergency  loans  were  made  in  21  states,  the  largest 
activity  being  $4,415,000  in  North  Dakota.  The  special  emergency  loan 
activity  during  the  year  exhausted  the  $15,000,000  limitation  on  these 
types  of  loans  in' April,  and  many  applicants  were  denied  assistance  because 
of  the  limitation.  Special  livestock  loan  activity  was  less  than  in  the 
1955  fiscal  year.  About  75  percent  of  the  total  was  loaned  to  individuals 
already  indebted. 

Emergency,  special  livestock  and  other  loans  obligated  from  the  Revolving 
Fund  during  the  1956  fiscal  year  were  as  follows? 


Initial 


Subsoouent 


Total 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Niimber 

Amount 

Production  emergency 

9,836 

$30,607*756 

4,067 

$6,536,642 

13,903  $37,144,398 

Economic  emergency 

10,538 

16 , 007 ,505 

.6,731 

7,069,926 

17,369 

23,077,431 

Special  emergency 

12,811 

13,231,782 

173 

129,747 

12,984 

13,411,52? 

Special  livestock 

306 

3,285,045 

1,275 

10,044,115 

1,581 

13,329,160 

Fur 

-o~,: 

-  ■*.  -0-, 

10 

81,475 

10 

81,475 

TOTAL  -- 

-33,541- 

&  !"  r1'  .b, . 

63,182,088 

12,306 

23,861,905 

45,847 

87,043,993 

1957  Loan  Program; 

During  the  1957  fiscal 

-  year, 

production, 

economic 

and 

The 


production  emergency  loan  activity  during  the  year  is  expected  to  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1956.  This  also  applies  to  economic  emer¬ 
gency  loans  which  are  made  only  in  areas  designated  by  the  President  as 
eligible  for  assistance  under  Public  law  875.  There  undoubtedly  will  be 
considerable  demand  for  these  loans  from  borrowers  already  indebted, 
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Special  livestock  loans  will  be  available  to  fanners,  ranchers  and  stock¬ 
men  needing  c-'edit  to  continue  their  livestock  operations  during  the  1957 
fiscal  year.  Many  of  the  livestock  men  receiving  loans  in  the  past  are 
experiencing  great  difficulty  in  working  out  their  difficulties,  princi¬ 
pally  because  of  the  continued  lack  of  moisture.  It  is  expected  that 
losses  on  the  loans  outstanding  will  be  substantial,  particularly  if  there 
is  no  break  in  the  drought.  It  appears  that  in  many  cases  the  operators 
are  in  such  financial  distress  that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  repay  their  loans  in  full.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  currently  carrying  about  a  20  percent  reserve  to  cover  losses 
on  special  livestock  loans.  The  situation  with  respect  to  repayments  on 
emergency  loans  is  relatively  good. 

2,  Emergency  feed  and  seed  program: 

(a )  Emergency  feed  and  seed  assistance  provided  under  the 

Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  and  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  —  Public  Law  115  authorized  the  furnishing  of 
feed  for  livestock  and  seed  for  planting  to  established 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  stockmen  in  connection  with  any 
major  disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  warrant 
Federal  assistance  under  Public  Law  875  (42  USC  1855). 

Under  this  authority,  feed  grain  and  concentrates,  princi¬ 
pally  cottonseed  meal,  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  mixed  feeds, 
were  furnished  at  less  than  market  cost  to  eligible  farmers 
in  designated  areas  through  the  facilities  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
special  State  and  local  drought  committees.  Beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1955,  under  authority  of  Section  407  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  amended  by  Public  Law  4S0,  83d 
Congress,  the  unrecovered  costs  of  feed  furnished  and  re¬ 
lated  handling  and  transportation  costs  are  borne  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  described  in  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  Corporation,  Administrative  expenses  are 
chargeable  to  the  $50,000,000  limitation  established  by 
Public  Law  175,  as  described  above. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1954,  1955  and  1956,  the  emergency  hay 
and  roughage  program  was  conducted  through  agreements  with 
States  under  which  the  Department  contributed  a  definite  sum 
to  the  State  to  defray  one-half  the  cost  of  distribution  of 
the  hay  (not  to  exceed  $10  per  ton)  and  the  State  assumed 
full  responsibility' for  purchasing  and  distributing  the  hay 
to  farmers  eligible.  The  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  whose 
county  committees  are  responsible  for  determining  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  applicants  and  approving  the  amount  of  assistance. 
Agreements  are  entered  into  with  States  in  specified  amounts. 
Assistance  to  individual  farmers  is  based  on  a  Federal  contri¬ 
bution  of  $7. 50  per  ton  of  hay  and  roughage  actually  purchased 
by  farmers.  Certificates  redeemable  for  cash  are  issued  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Advances  are  made  to  States 
to  enable  the  States  to  redeem  these  certificates  on  which 
certification  is  made  by  the  farmer  and  the  dealer  that  the 
tonnage  specified  has  been  purchased. 
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Drought  conditions  continue  to  require  the  designation  of 
counties  for  emergency  feed  assistance.  Up  to  December  31, 

1956  a  total  of  577  counties  in  12  States  were  receiving  this 
assistance  in  the  1957  fiscal  year.  On  that  same  date,  513 
counties  in  seven  States  wore  designated  for  assistance  under 
the  hay  and  roughage  program. 

On  July  1,  1956,  there  was  an  unobligated  balance  of  $11,801,079 
of  the  $50,000,000  limitation  on  hay,  feed,  and  seed  assistance. 

In  addition  there  wore  accounts  receivable  of  $254,3.17  repre¬ 
senting  claims  for  freight  charge  adjustments  on  prior  year 
programs.  As  of  January  10,  1957,  this  balance  had  been  used 
in  connection  with  the  1957  fiscal  year  hay  and  roughage  program. 

In  addition,  allocations  totaling  $8,000,000  had  been  made  from 
the  President Js  Disaster  Relief  Fund  to  provide  amounts  for  the 
hay  and  roughage  program.  It  is  contemplated  that  these  allo¬ 
cations  will  be  repaid  from  the  supplemental  authorisation  re¬ 
quested  for  1957  which,  would  permit  the  use  of  an  additional 
$25,000,000  under  the  Disaster  loan  Revolving  Fund  for  emer¬ 
gency  feed  and  seed  assistance. 

(b )  Gracing  in  disaster  areas  on  Acreage  Reserve  lands  under 
Soil JBank  Program  —  Needy  farmers  and  ranchers  of  678  counties 
in  major  disaster  areas  designated  by  the  President  under  Public 
law  875,  81st  Congress,  ar©  being  permitted,  through  January  31, 

1957,  to  graze  basic  livestock  on  land  in  the  acreage  reserve 
under  the  Soil  Bank  Program,  This  is  explained  in  more  detail 
in  the  justification  for  the  Soil  Bank  Program. 

3 .  Emergency  Conservation  Measures  : 

(a)  Assistance  to  States  in  Wind  Erosion  Control,  Fiscal 
Year  1954  —  Under  the  general  statutory  authority  of  Public 
law  87 5,  the  Department,  in  'March  1954,  was  authorized  to  use 
a  portion  of  the  $10,000,000  previously  allocated  to  it  from 
the  President’s  Disaster  Relief  Fund  for  the  hay  program,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  States 
and  local  governments  in  carrying  out  their  awn  programs  of 
wind  erosion  control.  Under  the  program  $200,000  was  made 
available  to  Kansa^  under  an  agreement  which  expired  on  June  1, 

1954.  Kansas  actually  used  $5,800,  and  the  balance  of  the 
$200,000  was  returned  to  the  Department.  The  State  of  Kansas 
has  subsequently  repaid  $3,000  of  the  $5,800  advance . 

(b)  Assistance  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  — 
Emergency  conservation  assistance  is  provided  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  disaster  areas  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program.  This  work  is  explained  in  more  detail  in  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  that  program. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  funds  available  and  used  under  the  Disaster 
Loan  Revolving  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  since  its  inception,  including  esti¬ 
mates  for  1957  and  1958.  In  addition  to  the  obligations  shown  on  this  state¬ 
ment  for  1957,  the  1958  Budget  reflects  the  anticipated  use  of  $10  million 
in  1957  for  the  hay  and  roughage  program  from  the  pending  supplemental  author¬ 
ization"  to  use  $25  million  of  the  fund  for  the  emergency  hay  and  roughage 
program. 
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Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Revolving  Fund 

Statement  of  Funds  Available  and  Use,  by  Fiscal  Year  From  Inception  of  Fund  on  April  6,  19^9, 
o  June  30,  1956,  and  Estimates  for  Fiscal  Years  1957  and  1958  a / 


Funds  available: 

By  appropriation: 

For  establishment  of  revolving  fund  for  production  disaster  loans 
and  transfer  of  net  assets  (cash)  of  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  fund  (P.  L.  38,  approved  April  6,  1949)  b /.. 
For  flood  rehabilitation  in  the  Midwest  area  (P.  L.  202,  approved 

October  24,  1951) . 

For  assistance  to  farmers  and  stockmen  through  economic  disaster  loans, 
special  livestock  loans,  and  emergency  assistance  in  furnishing  feed" 

and  seed  (P.  L.  175,  approved  July  31,  1953) . 

Balance  available  from  prior  fiscal  year . 

Receipts: 

Loan  principal  repayments: 

Production  emergency  loans . 

Economic  emergency  loans . 

Special  livestock  loans . 

Special  emergency  loans . 

Fur  loans . . 

Orchard  loans . 

Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  loans . . 

Interest  and  other  collections . 

Total  receipts . 


Total  available. 


Obligations: 

■^fluoans  made: 

Production  emergency  loans . 

Economic  emergency  loans . - . 

Special  livestock  loans . 

Special  emergency  loans . 

Fur  loans . 

Orchard  loans . . . 

Hay  and  roughage  program . 

P 'Transportation  and  other  costs  in  connection  with  emergency  feed 

Hj  furnished  to  farmers  and  stockmen . . . 

Administrative  expenses . . . 

ft 


I  Total  obligations... 
■Unobligated  balance. 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

estimated 

1958 

estimated 

$45,494,334 

$30,000,000 

:  -  - 

_  _ 

$130,000,00 

0 

"  ■ 

$44,257,538 

$13,821,409 

15,436,291 

$32,617,589 

17,184,36 

1 

$57,851,333 

$40,070,354 

$35,468,369 

$46,277,047 

-  _  . 

1,293,772 

21,016,406 

19,215,624 

28,570,432 

36,753,79 

0 

31,135,342 

27,955,997 

33,446,129 

31,000,000 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

453,60 

7 

21,373,577 

35,687,287 

23,658,150 

16,000,000 

— 

"  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  ~ 

2,991,41 

5 

19,870,276 

17,367,293 

16,089,556 

12,000,000 

-  - 

~  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

13,852 

1,525,143 

13,058,941 

10,000,000 

-  - 

243,019 

1,282,416 

.  986,456 

1,044,172 

824,18 

9 

431,852 

270,464 

162,542 

120,000 

— 

-  - 

5,420 

92,245 

74,580 

91,99 

5 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

1 1  •  <-  - 

18,624 

86,233 

41,694 

7,316 

6,39 

3 

5,992 

7,984 

6,119 

6,000 

-  - 

74.812 

640.200 

673.210 

898.125 

1.248.11 

8 

2,697,583 

3.727.763 

3.813.320 

3,148,600 

1,630,227 

23,030,675 

21,009,229 

30,594,625 

42,369, 50 

7 

75,528,474 

86,541,931 

90,234,757 

72,274,600 

45,494,334 

45,887,765 

36,852,084 

66,445,520 

63,212,214 

189,553,88 

8 

133,379,807 

126,612,285 

125,703,126 

118,551,647 

974,948 

29,833,887 

19,198,873 

31,491,775 

43,225,067 

31,812,99 

1 

28,403,593 

37,144,398 

30,000,000 

26,000,000 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

26,521,13 

3 

39,584,651 

23,077,431 

12,000,000 

7,000,000 

i  1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

35,429,74 

9 

19,413,325 

13,329,160 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  _ 

1,550,821 

13,411,529 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

239, 442 

1,746,890 

1,093,702 

902,490 

780,240 

299,60 

0 

175,460 

81,475 

100,000 

50,000 

— 

-  - 

88,905 

73,645 

89,290 

15,29 

0 

— 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

c/7,707,70 

7 

c/35,000 

IS  -- 

9,500,000 

R 

_  - 

_  _ 

O 

O 

1 

0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

22,406 

485,579 

1,034,313 

1,360,021 

1,933,236 

2,016,08 

5 

4,146,603 

4,099,923 

5,826,079 

3,670,000 

1,236,796 

32,066,356 

21,415,793 

33,827,931 

46,027,833 

131,702,55 

5 

93,309,453 

91,143,916 

79,426,079 

53,720,000 

44,257,538 

13,621,409 

15,436,291 

32,617,589 

17,184,381 

57,851,33 

3 

40,070,354 

35,468,369 

46,277,047 

64,832,647 

&/|Exclusive  of  accrued  interest  on  loans  and  miscellaneous  accounts  receivable. 

y  In  addition,  net  assets  (other  than  cash)  of  $363,811  were  acquired  from  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation. 
c/BThese  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  take  into  account  obligations  cancelled  as  well  as  refunds  from  states  in  each  fiscal  year. 


Table  I  -  Loans  Made  From  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  Under  Public  Law  38,  as  Amended 
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Includes  loan  costs  in  the  amount  of  $50,232.  3 /  Loan  costs. 

Includes  loan  costs  in  the  amount  of  $192.  5/  Excludes  loan  costs. 
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—  '  ■  (^)  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund, 

Farmers*  Home  Administration 

i 

This  budget  schedule  covers  an  account  established  pursuant  to  Section  11  (a) 
and  12  (e)  (2)  of  the  EanMiead-*7osies  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  which 
authorised  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000, 000  for  the  establishment 
of  the  mortgage  insurance  fund.  The  sum  of  $1 ,  000, 000  was  appropriated  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  as  the  initial  capital  for 
this  fund*  The  authority  for  insuring  loans  as  contained  in  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  is  restricted  to  farm  ownership  loans  under  Title  I.  Public 
Law  597 ,  approved  August  17,  1954,  amending  the  Water  Facilities  Act  of  1937,  • 
also  authorizes  the  use  of  this  Fund  for  insuring  loans  for  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  purposes  0  .  ..  •  .  . 

The  initial  amount  of  $3,,  000, 000  is  supplemented  by  initial  and  annual  charges 
collected  from  insured  loan  borrowers  and  by  such  initial  fees  for  inspection, 
appraisal  and  other  charges  in  connection  with  farm  ownership  loans  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  necessary*  One-half  of  the  initial  and  annual 
charges  collected  as’ the  premium  for  insurance,  and  such  amounts  as  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Fund  under  Section  11(a),  are  available  for  payments  with  respect 
to  insured  loans*  In  addition,  Section  13  (b)  and  (c)  authorize  borrowing  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any  additional  funds  needed*  Moneys  not  needed 
for  current  operations  may  be  invested  in  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States*  The  other  one-half  of 'the  initial  and  annual  charges,  together  with 
such  fees  for  inspection,  appraisal  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  in  connection  with  farm  ownership  loans  are  available  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  insured  loan  programs.  It  is  estimated  that 
receipts  derived  from  these  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  available  for 
administrative  expenses  in  1953  will  amount  to  approximately  $830, OCX). 

Assets  of  the  capital  fund,  including  receivables  and  the  $1,000,000  origina3_ly 
appropriated  are  estimated  to  be  approximately  $13,088,000  at  June  30,  1957* 

The  investment  of  the  Government  on  this  date  is  estimated  to  consist  of 
$6,985,000  in  borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  $1,000,000  in  appropriations  and 
$5,103,000  in  retained  earnings. 

The  number  of  farm  ownership  loans  insured  each  year  from  the  beginning  of  the 
program  in  October  1947  through  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1951  showed 
a  steady  increase*  The  number  insured  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951  and  in 
1952,  1953  and  1954  decreased  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  investment  capital  due 
primarily  to  the  low  interest  rate  then  in  effect.  Actual  loans  for  1955  and 
1958  show  a  marked  increase  over  1954  as  a  result  of  (l)  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  521,  amended  July  22,  1954,  which  amended  the  Bankhead-  Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
to  provide  a  flexible  interest  rate  on  insured  loans,  (2)  the  further  amendment 
to  this  Act  by  Public  Law  273,  approved  August  9,  1955,  providing  that  mortgages 
sha3JL  run  to  the  Government  instead  of  to  the  lender,  and  (3)  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  597  extending  the  water  facilities  program  to  the  entire  Nation  and 
authorizing  the  insuring  of  loans  made  by  private  lenders  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  purposes.  Due  to  considerably  higher  interest  rates  in  effect  and 
to  the  tight  money  situation  in  1957,  the  insured  loan  volume  is  expected  to 
be  below  1955  and  1958. 

Insured  loan  activity  since  1948  and  estimated  for  1957  fiscal  year  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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Loans  Insured  by  Fiscal  Year 


Fiscal 

Number  of  Initial 

Loans 

Amount  of  Initial  and 

Subsequent  Loans 

Year 

Farm 

Ownership 

Soil  and  Water 
Conservation 

Total 

Farm 

Ownership 

Soil  and  Water 
Conservation 

Total 

1948 

338 

338 

$2,412,837 

$2,412,837 

19*19 

i,i*i9 

1,1*19 

7,937,2*11 

7,937,2*11 

1950 

2,191 

2,191 

l6, 586, 860 

16,586,860 

1951 

2,150 

2,150 

17,596,050 

17,596,050 

1952 

1,097 

1,097 

10,493,008 

10,493,008 

1953 

l,04l 

i,o4i 

10,681,721 

10,681,721 

1954 

885 

885 

9,751,5*11 

9,751,5*11 

1955 

2,872 

2,817 

5,689 

31,673,069 

$15,244,316 

46,917,385 

1956 

3,198 

1,815 

5,013 

38,917,123 

10,589,252 

*19,506,375 

1957 

(est.) 

1,960 

1,195 

3,155 

30,000,000 

7,500,000 

37,5x,000 

There  are  no  employees  paid  from  this  fund. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  hy  November  30,  1956,  were  actually  received 
or  programed  for  1957  or  1958®  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations , 
1956 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1957 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1958 

Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Funds , 
Department  of  Agriculture  -  Revolving 
fund  for  payments  with  respect  to  in¬ 
sured  mortgages  under  Sections  12  end 

13  of  the  Farmers  '  Heme  Administration 
Act  of  1946  and  Section  10(c)  of  the 

Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended  ... 

$3,511,930 

$9,692,000 

$13,848,000 

Allotments  from: 

Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Revolving  Fund, 
Department  of  Agriculture  -  For  making 
emergency  loans  to  farmers  and  stock- 
men  and  for  other  purposes  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  provisions  of  Public  Law  38, 
as  amended,  and  Public  Law  727,  as 

amended  . . . . 

Watershed  Protection,  Soil  Conservation 

90,317,554 

78,120,389 

53,893,250 

Service  -  For  loans  to  local  organiza- 
tions  to  finance  improvements  in  small 
watersheds,  and  related  expenses  pur¬ 
suant  to  Public  Law  566,  as  amended  .. 

1,500,000 

Total  allotments  . . 

90,317,554 

78,120,389 

55,393,250 

Allocation  from  International  Coopera- 

tion  Administration  -  For  expenses  in 
connection  with  training  activities  .. 

17,768 

17,900 

Trust  Funds: 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 

Funds:  a/ 

Funds  of  State  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporations  made  available  to  the 
Department  for  rural  rehabilitation 
purposes  under  trust  or  other  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Secretary  and  indi¬ 
vidual  states  as  follows: 

Administrative  expenses  . . 

Undistributed  charges  . . 

Return  of  assets  to  States  . 

Loans  . . . . . 

677,805 

241,762 

1,122,631 

11,205,872 

680,000 

280,000 

391,329 

10,003,396 

720,000 

340,500 

350,000 

8,900,000 

Total,  State  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation  Funds  . . . 

13,248,070 

11,354,725 

10,310,500 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1957 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1958 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  From 

Governmental  and  Other  Sources: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

113,520 

130,000 

130,000 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  (OR  ACCRUED  EXPENDI¬ 
TURES)  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

107,208,842 

99,315,014 

79,681,750 

a /  These  items  are  on  the  basis  of  accrued  expenditures. 


PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  include  the  replacement  of 
6  passenger  motor  vehicles,*  The  vehicles  are  used  by  field  personnel 
primarily  In  connection  with  necessary  rural  travel  where  common  carrier 
is  not  readily  available  or  practicable,.  Such  travel  is  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  and  advising  county  supervisors  in  the  investigation  of 
applications,  making  loans,  rendering  of  farm  management  assistance  to 
borrowers,  and  collecting  ana  servicing  loans  under  the  various  loan 
programs.  As  indicated,  the  vehicles  are  used  primarily  in  connection 
with  rural  travel,  much  of  which  is  over  unpaved  roads,  and  repair  and 
maintenance  records  show  that  the  maximum  economic  operation  is  reached 
at  55, 000. to  65,000  miles „  Thereafter,  breakdowns  become  more  frequent 
and  major  overhauls  are  usually  required  to  keep  the  vehicles  in  safe 
operating  condition 0  It  is  estimated  that  the  mileage  on  each  of  the 
vehicles  proposed  fcr  replacement;  ‘in  1958  will  range  from  60,000  to 
75,000  miles  as  of  December  31,  1956,  and  will  be  at  least  70,000  on  each 
vehicle  before  it  is  replaced 0  If  these  vehicles  are  not  replaced,  it 
is  expected  on  the  basis  of  past  maintenance  cost  records,  that  the 
average  repair  cost  per  vehicle  will  be  $180  during  1958,  or  a  total  of 
$l,080a  Another  factor  for  consideration  is  that  the  sales  value  of  the 
vehicles  vd.ll  decrease  in  proportion  to  increased  age  and  mileage* 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  will  operate  a  total  of  32  passenger 
motor  vehicles  in  1958 0  These  vehicles  are  located  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  country  for  use  primarily  in  connection  with  rural 
travel,. 

While  custody  of  the  vehicles  Is  under  the  State  Directors,  they  are 
not  assigned  for  the  use  of  any  one  persons  The  use  policy  involves 
(1)  planning  travel  and  field  schedules  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  use  from  these  vehicles  which  can  be  operated  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  total  cost  of  less  than  5  cents  per  mile  including  depreciation 
as  opposed  to  use  of  privately-owned  automobiles  compensated  at  7  cents 
per  mile,  (2)  strict  adherence  to  the  preventive  maintenance  requirements 
in  order  to  avoid  keeping  the  vehicles  in  a  non-use  status  for  unreason¬ 
able  periods  of  time,  (3)  giving  preference  to  group  travel  where  program 
functions  will  permit  and  (1*)  the  use  of  common  carrier  where  it  is  more 
economical  to  do  so* 

Age  Data  Mileage  Data 


Lge-Year 

Humber  of 

Lifetime 

Humber  of 

Model 

Vehicles 

Mileage 

Vehicles 

191*9 

2 

0  to  20,000 

12 

1950 

0 

20,000  to  1*0,000 

6 

1951 

2 

1*0,000  to  60,000 

10 

1952 

3 

60,000  to  80,000 

3 

1953 

7 

80,000  to  100,000 

1 

195k 

3 

Over  100,000  miles 

0 

1 955 

6 

: 
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OFFICE  OF  TIE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  then  known  as  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  was  established  in  1910  when  the  Congress  prescribed  that 
"hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor"  (5  UoS0C, 
913) o  Until  April  1,  1939  the  Solicitor's  Office  was  a  unit  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  at  which  time  it  was  established  as  a  separate 
agency  of  the  Department*  On  March  17,  199U  the  Secretary  changed  the 
title  of  the  Solicitor  to  General  Counsel  with  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  name  of  the  Office, 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  as  the  law  office  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  performs  all  of  the  legal  work  arising  from  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Department,  The  General  Counsel  represents  the  Department 
in  administrative  proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law;  in  quasi- judicial  hearings  held  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  various  programs  and  acts;  and  in  proceedings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involving  freight  rates  and 
practices  relating  to  farm  commodities,  including  appeals  from  tie 
decisions  of  the  Commission  to  the  courts.  He  serves  as  general  counsel 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation*  He  furnishes  necessary  review  in  connection  with  criminal 
cases  arising  under  the  programs  of  the  Department  for  the  purposes  of 
referring  them  to  the  Department  of  Justice® 

By  special  assignment  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  Litigation  represents  the  Department  in  certain  categories 
of  cases  before  appellate  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States,  U*  Se  Court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States a  The  General  Corns el  issues  both  formal  and  informal  opinions 
on  legal  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  Department’s 
programs;  prepares  and  reviews  administrative  rules  and  regulations  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  public;  assists  in  the  drafting  of  proposed  legislation; 
prepares,  reviews  and  interprets  contracts,  mortgages,  leases,  deeds,  and 
similar  documents;  prosecutes  patent  applications  for  employees  of  the 
Department;  examines  titles  to  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the  Government 
or  accepted  as  security  for  loans;  and  disposes  of  claims  by  and  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  Department’s  activities. 

The  legal  work  of  the  Office  is  carried  on  by  7  divisions  in  Washington, 
supervised  by  the  General  Counsel,  the  Deputy  General  Counsel,  2  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Counsels,  the  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Litigation,  and 
the  Staff  Legal  Officer,  The  work  in  the  field  is  performed  by  19  field 
offices  and  ij.  branch  offices  0 

On  November  30,  1996,  the  General  Counsel’s  Office  had  U08  employees,  of 
whom  29l  were  in  Washington  and  197  in  the  fieldo 


Appropriated, 

1997 


Budget  Estimate, 
1998 


Appropriated  funds 


$2,789,000 


$3,172,000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


ipropriation  Act,  1957  . . . . ..... . $2,7l|0,000 

tpplemental  ipropriation  for  1957  (Second  Supplemental 

Appropriation  Act,  1957)  . . . . , . . . . ....  lj.5,000 

ise  for  1957  . . . . . . .  “2, 785,000 

tdget  Estimate,  1958  . . . . . . . . . . ,  3^172,000 

icrease . . . . . . . . . . '  *3^77^00 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 

>r  legal  services  incident  to: 

Activities  of  the  Farmers1  Home  Administration  ........  . .  +$88,735 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  programs  . . . . . .  +2U,Ol5 

Marketing  and  regulatory  activities: 

a*  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  „ . . . .  +26?1j.2Q 

b9  Marketing  order  and  agreement  program  ........... .. ...<»©  +U7>560 

Cft  Grade  standards  and  inspection  under  the  Agricultural 


'  Marketing  Act  of  19U6  . . . . . . ..  +10,560 

d,  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  as  amended  +31  ? 710  +116,250 

)r  contributions  to  retirement  fund  pursuant  to 

Public  Law  85U  . . . . .  +158,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 

Costs 

(P«L,85U) 

Other 

1958 

(estimated) 

9  Agricultural  credit  and 

- 

- 

* 

+$88,735(1) 

- 

conservation  . .... . » 

$1,285,666 

$1,U00,000 

.$79,265 

$1,568,000 

«  Commodity  credit, produc¬ 
tion  and  adjustment 

- 

+2l*,015(2) 

programs  . . . 

687,722 

709,000 

+39,985 

773,000 

.  Marketing  and  regulatory 
laws  . . . . . 

1*38,051 

ljlj.2,000 

+25,750 

+316, 250(3) 

5811,000 

«  Agricultural  research  and 
staff  legal  services 

209,813 

23^,000 

+13,000 

M  «ro 

2U7,000 

nobligated  balance  . . 

otal  retirement  costs 
(P.L.  85U)  ...... . a 

35,7U8 

[+158,000] 

[+12,565] 

[170,565] 

Total  available  e .....  • 

2,657,000 

2,785,000 

+158,000 

+229,000 

3,172,000 

.dvance  from  "Administra¬ 
tive  expenses.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation" 

-Uoi,ooo 

i 

'otal  appropriation  or 

+i58,ooo(U) 

2,256.000 

2,785,000 

+229,000 

3,172,000 
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INCREASES 


(1)  An  increase  of  $88,735  under  the  project  "Agricultural  credit 

and  conservation"  for  legal  services  incident  to  the  loaning  activities 

of  the  Farmers  *  Horne  Administration 

Need  for  Increase?  Recent  legislative  enactments  have  made  substantial 
changes  in  the  loaning  activities  of  the  Farmers’  Home  Administration 
These  changes  included  new  authority  for  refinancing  of  loans  and  the 
insurance  of  second  mortgages.  Other  changes  embraced  in  Public  Law  87 d, 
8h th  Congress ,  2nd  Session,  presented  new  program  and  servicing  problems 
not  encountered  in  the  loan  programs  as  they  have  been  previously 
developed®  In  addition,  the  new  types  of  loans  and  the  additional 
borrowing  authorization  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  of  loans  made 
and  loans  to  be  serviced  and  collected® 

The  estimates  contemplate  the  making  of  5>335  more  real  estate  secured 
loans  in  1958  than  in  1957 *  These  new  loans,  in  addition  to  such 
services  as  may  be  rendered  in  loan  closing,  including  title  examina¬ 
tion  and  the  drafting  of  individual  instruments,  will  be  added  to  an 
existing  caseload  of  283,322  borrowers  on  June  30,  1956®  Of  this 
number  21*2,675  were  operating  loan  type  borrowers  and  the  remainder 
were  borrowers  indebted  on  real  estate  secured  loans® 

The  legal  service  in  connection  with  the  closing  of  real  estate  loans 
has  been  reduced  somexdiat  by  the  use  of  designated  local  attorneys, 
title  insurance  companies  and  simplification  of  procedures.  The  added 
caseload  volume  of  the  agency  now  presents  many  more  legal  problems 
of  both  general  and  specific  characters.  The  volume  of  cases  pre¬ 
sented  for  collection,  most  of  which  involve  litigation,  has  reached 
the  point  where  much  more  additional  legal  attention  is  required  for 
this  phase  of  the  work  than  has  been  saved  by  the  reduction  in  the 
legal  assistance  required  in  closing  real  estate  secured  loans. 

Legal  services  must  be  furnished  in  connection  with  drafting  and 
approving  administrative  regulations  and  standard  forms  for  use  in 
all  loan  programs  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration© 

It  includes  legal  advice  in  connection  xiith  the  applicability  of 
those  program  rules  under  the  laws  of  the  States  and  the  adaptation 
of  national  forms  and  procedures  to  effectively  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Government  in  each  State.  Legal  service  and  advice  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  drafting  of  legal  instruments,  in  loan  and  security  servicing 
and  legal  assistance  must  be  given  in  the  investigation,  assembling 
of  evidence,  legal  research  and  the  preparation  of  cases  for  trial 
prior  to  reference  to  the  United  States  Attorney  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  appellate 
litigation0 

(2)  An  increase  of  $2l*,Ol5  for  legal  services  in  connection  with  the 

programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Need  for  Increase:  Additional  funds  will  be  required  to  furnish  adequate 
legal  attention  to  the  matters  arising  out  of  the  activities  of  the 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  view  of  the  increased  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  through 
foreign  markets  and  other  outlets.  Barter  transactions  and  sales  for 
foreign  currency  which  have  been  expanded  involve  considerably  more 
legal  work  than  cash  transactions*  Foreign  currency  transactions  under 
Title  I  of  P0La  lj.80,  83rd  Congress,  involve  three-way  contractual 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments,  private  exporters  and  lending 
agencies  in  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  and  arranging  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  thereof®  This  is  followed  ty  additional  legal  work  incident  to  the 
programming  and  conversion  of  the  foreign  currency*  As  of  October  31<, 
195>6,  seventy- two  agreements  or  supplements  to  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  with  30  countries  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currency.  Additional  work  incident  to  con¬ 
tracts  and  claims  is  expected  also  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  the  accumulated  inventories  of  commodity  stockse 

(3)  An  increase  of  $116,250  for  legal  services  in  connection  with  the 

marketing  and  regulatory  activities 

Meed  for  Increase;  Additional  funds  will  be  required  to  furnish  adequate 
legal  attention  to  the  marketing  and  regulatory  activities  of  the 
Department  in  view  of  the  anticipated  increases  in  the  folloitfing  areas: 

a a  $26si|20  for  activities  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act0 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  has  under  way  a  program  under 
which  all  eligible  stockyards  will  be  posted  and  become  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Department.,  On  July  1,  1956  there 
were  approximately  352  posted  stockyards  and  about  288  additional 
stockyards  are  eligible  for  posting  of  Ttfhich  it  is  planned  that 
at  least  100  will  be  posted  each  year  starting  with  1957.  Between 
July  1  and  November  15*  1956  investigations  were  completed  on  k7 
additional  yards  to  be  posted*  Notice  of  proposed  posting  of 
33  of  these  yards  has  been  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
notices  for  publication  are  being  prepared  on  the  remaining  lij.* 

The  posting  program  will  bring  hundreds  of  additional  market 
agencies  and  dealers  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  and  will  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
legal  work  under  the  Act,  The  Department  is  making  various 
important  investigations  of  monopolistic  practices  by  persons 
subject  to  the  Act  and  marketwide  investigations  of  trade  practices 
which  probably  will  result  in  a  substantial  volume  of  important 
and  complicated  problems  for  legal  attention, 

b*  $h7f!?60  for  marketing  orders  and  agreements 0  It  has  become 
extremely  difficult  with  the  present  staff  to  render  even  minimum 
'  legal  services  in  connection  with  66  milk  orders  in  effect  on 
July  1,  1956®  This  is  an  increase  of  8  new  orders  over  those  in 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1956.  Hearings  have  been 
held  in  connection  with  5  additional  programs  and  2 ' additional' 
orders  for  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
have  been  issued  since  July  1,  1956,  On  July  1,  1956  there  were 
3U  fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco  and  virus  serums  and  toxin  marketing 
orders  in  effect.  This  is  2  more  than  were  in  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1956*  Hearings  on  5  more  programs  relating 
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to  Florida  cucumbers,  Idaho-Oregon  onions.  Long  Island  potatoes, 

New  Jersey  potatoes,  and  Texas  tomatoes  have  been  held.  Programs 
relating  to  Texas  citrus.  Upstate  New  York  potatoes,  Washington 
apricots,  Texas  cantaloupes.  Southeastern  watermelons,  Washington 
sweet  cherries,  Utah  potatoes,  and  Texas  potatoes  are  being  given 
serious  consideration  at  the  present  time®  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  at  least  ij.0  such  programs  will  be  in  effect  by  June  30, 
1957*  The  servicing  of  these  programs  requires  the  preparation  and 
promulgation  of  many  periodic  regulations  and  numerous  criminal 
and  civil  enforcement  actions,, 

ce  $10,360  for  grade  standards  and  inspection  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19U6^~  There  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  requests  for  legal  assistance  in  con¬ 
nection  itfith  the  promulgation,  amendment  and  administration  of 
grade  standards  and  the  issuance  of  regulations  covering 
inspection  services.  There  also  has  been  an  increase  in  requests 
for  assistance  in  proceedings  relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  ser-' 
vice  because  of  violation  of  regulations e  In  addition,  P„L0  272, 
8Uth  Congress,  has  provided  penalties  for  the  improper  use  of 
grade  marks  and  other  improper  practices  in  connection  with  the 
grading  services.  There  are  indications  of  a  considerable  number 
of  violations  covering  a  wide  area  which  are  now  under  investiga¬ 
tion  and  which  will  result  in  the  submission  to  this  Office  of  a 
substantial  number  of  investigative  reports  for  consideration  and 
preparation  of  the  cases  for  submission  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  prosecution® 

d3  $31,710  for  increased  activity  under  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act0  Recent  approval  of  legislation 
(P.L®  81j.2,  8Uth  Congo,)  amending  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  will  increase  considerably  the  legal  attention 
that  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  Department  *s  responsibility  in 
administering  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act® 

Among  other  things  the  amendment  to  the  Act  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  proving  "fraudulent  practices"  in  connection  with 
the  misbranding  of  any  perishable  agricultural  commodities  and 
makes  misrepresentations  of  "region  of  origin"  a  violation  of 
the  Act,  It  permits  denial  of  a  license  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  and  permits  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license  of  any 
licensees  who,  after  proper  notice,  continue  to  employ  in  a 
responsible  position  any  person  whose  license  or  previous  firm!s 
license  has  been  revoked  or  suspended0  It  also  extends  the  record 
inspection  authority  to  permit  record  inspection  as  may  be  required 
to  determine  the  ownership,  control,  packers  or  State,  county  or 
region  of  origin  in  connection  with  commodity  inspection  or  to 
ascertain  whether  the  record  keeping  provisions  of  the  Act  are  being 
complied  with.  These  changes  will  increase  substantially  the  legal' 
work  incident  to  disciplinary  proceedings  arising  out  of  the  denial, 
suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses  and  the  review  of  investigation 
reports,  preparation  of  pleadings  and  referral  of  cases  to  the 
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Department  of  Justice.  In  order  to  preclude  undue  delays  in 
processing  cases  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  present 
legal  staff  be  increased  in  order  to  give  this  phase  of  the  work 
proper  attention. 

(k)  .An  increase  of  $158,000  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

Public  Law  85h3  applicable  to  the  base  for  19j?8 «,  A  full  explanation  of 
retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Explanatory  Notes. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (delete  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

For  necessary  expenses, 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of  the  General  Counsel", 
$>li5s000;  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
only  upon  enactment  into  law  of  H0R0  Eighty-fourth 

Congress,  or  similar  legislation  amending  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended®] 

The  proposed  change  would  delete  the  supplemental  appropriation  language 
contained  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1957. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  furnishes  all  of  the  legal  services 
required  in  connection  with  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary,  members  of  the  Secretary's  staff,  and  program 
officials  are  advised  on  legal  matters  which  arise  in  connection  with 
their  work.  The  progress  and  effectiveness  of  the  functions  of  the 
Department  require  legal  competence  with  a  broad  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  Department  and  related  governmental  policies  and 
programs.  This  Office  is  responsible  for  interpreting  existing  legal 
authorities  affecting  actions  or  proposed  actions  of  the  Department's 
agencies  and  the  application  of  such  interpretations  to  the  programs 
and  operations  of  the  Department.  Because  the  attorneys  of  this  Office 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  Department ' s  pro¬ 
grams,  the  statutes  under  which  they  operate,  and  the  sources  of  avail¬ 
able  Information,  they  are  frequently  requested  to  prepare  the  many 
complex  cases  for  litigation  and  to  assist  the  United  States  Attor¬ 
neys  in  the  trial  thereof.  In  a  number  of  appellate  cases  the  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Counsel  for  Litigation  presents  the  oral  argument. 

Recent  activities  illustrative  of  legal  work  performed  during  fiscal 
year  1956  are  listed  below. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Programs :  During  the  fiscal  year  1956,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  legal  work  in  connection  with  these  pro¬ 
grams  involved  the  preparation  of  various  drafts  of  proposed  legislation 
and  reports  and  advice  concerning  such  proposals.  The  Congress  con¬ 
sidered  about  twenty-five  separate  proposals  affecting  the  loan  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  agency.  Many  of  these  proposals  were  merged  in  H.  R. 

11544,  enacted  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (Public  Law  876,  84th 
Congress,  2d  Session).  Additional  legislative  work  was  performed  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  Title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  in  connection  with  five  special  authority  bills 
authorizing  the  conveyance  of  the  Government's  interest  in  particular 
tracts  of  land. 

Additional  work  was  done  on  modifying  and  extending  the  regulations, 
procedures  and  forms,  consolidating  the  title  clearance  regulations 
of  the  several  loan  programs,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  expedite 
loan  closing. 

In  addition,  the  legal  work  performed  included  oral  and  written  advice 
to  the  administrative  officials;  the  preparation  and  approval  of  new 
and  revised  rules  and  instructions,  forms  and  Federal  Register  docu¬ 
ments;  examination  of  land  titles  in  connection  with  real  estate 
loans;  preparation  of  deeds,  security  Instruments  and  closing  instruc¬ 
tions  in  individual  real  estate  loan  cases;  preparation  of  assign¬ 
ments,  releases,  satisfactions,  subordination  agreements  and  other 
documents  in  connection  with  loan  servicing;  filing  claims,  preparation 
of  cases  for  litigation  and  other  legal  assistance  in  collecting  loans. 
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Forestry  and  Lands  Programs :  Legal  assistance  was  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forestry  and  lands  programs  of  the  Department  in  various 
fields  and  types  of  work  including : 

1-  Legal  assistance  to  the  Forest  Service  in  connection  with 
its  work  under  the  Act  of  July  23,  1955,  which  amended  the 
Mineral  Materials  Act  of  July  31,  194-7,  1°  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of  certain  materials  on 
public  lands  withdrawn  and  administered  by  him,  and  amended 
the  mining  laws  by  providing  for  multiple  use  of  the  surface 
of  such  lands.  This  work  included  the  interpretation  of 
various  provisions  of  this  Act,  assistance  in  the  drafting 
and  review  of  regulations,  delegations  of  authority,  forms. 

Forest  Service  Manual  Provisions  and  other  instructions  for 
the  field  offices,  discussions  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  review  of  its  proposed  regula¬ 
tions.  It  also  included  assistance  to  the  field  offices  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  preparation  of  affidavits,  area  descriptions, 
and  other  documents  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  areas 
selected  for  a  determination  of  surface  rights;  examination  of 
tract  indexes  in  these  areas  and  preparation  of  certificates 
as  to  such  examination;  review  of  completed  file  submitting 
the  request  to  Interior  for  publication  of  notice  to  mining 
claimants  for  a  determination  of  surface  rights  on  selected 
areas. 

2.  Review  of  fire,  timber,  grazing  and  occupancy  trespasses, 
including  the  review  of  offers  of  compromise  settlement  and 
counter-claims,  and  the  rendering  of  assistance  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  the  prosecution  of  civil  and  criminal  actions 
resulting  therefrom.  An  example  of  such  litigation  is  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Albert  Bartel,  et  al. ,  Civil  Action  No.  155 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Washington,  Northern  Division,  a  fire  trespass  in  which  the 
court  held  that  the  defendants  were  negligent  in  failing  to  re¬ 
move  slash  resulting  from  1951  timber- cutting  operations  which 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  a  fire  that  started  in  July  of 

1952  in  slash  resulting  from  current  logging  operations  spread¬ 
ing  to  adjacent  national  forest  land. 

3.  Legal  assistance  in  effecting  transfer  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  of 
lands  needed  in  the  development  of  the  Eden  Valley  Water 
Conservation  and  Utilization  Project,  the  sale  of  farm  units 
and  assistance  in  connection  with  the  conveyance  to  States  and 
State  agencies  of  certain  of  the  lands  administered  under 
Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  which  previously 
had  been  under  long-term  leases  to  the  States  and  State  agencies. 

4.  Assistance  in  the  drafting  and  review  of  proposed  legislation 
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pertaining  to  forestry  and  lands  programs  and  of  reports 
thereon  to  the  Congress  by  this  Department.  Examples  of  such 
legislation  are  the  bills:  (S.  863)  to  settle  certain 
questions  as  to  water  rights  in  the  West,  (H.R.  8750  and  other 
related  bills)  to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  and  (S.  2572)  to  authorize  the  interchange 
of  lands  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense;  the  Act  of  June  22,  1956  (70  Stat.  326) 
relating  to  lands  in  the  roadless  area  of  the  Superior 
National  Forest;  and  various  proposals  relating  to  recrea¬ 
tional  use  on  the  national  forests. 

5.  Legal  assistance  in  connection  with  the  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  soil  conservation  districts  and  other  local  organizations 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  This 
included  the  completion  of  the  primary  study  of  the  laws  of  the 
48  States  pertaining  to  the  creation  and  powers  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  and  other  local  organizations  in  order 

to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  they  are  authorized  under 
State  laws  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  the  Act;  legal  assistance  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  its  cooperation  with  State  agencies  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  review  of  State  legislation  needed  to  implement  or 
facilitate  the  extension  of  assistance  to  local  organizations 
under  the  Act;  the  review  and  approval  of  watershed  work  plans 
prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Act; 
and  the  preparation  and  review  of  various  forms  and  documents 
for  use  in  carrying  out  watershed  work  plans,  such  as  coopera¬ 
tive  agreements,  easements,  etc. 

6.  Legal  advice  and  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
Secretary's  membership  on,  and  the  report  of,  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Resources  Policy,  including  active 
participation  by  members  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
on  the  working  groups  of  the  Committee. 

7.  Review  of  drafts  of  the  Departmental  publications  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  water  rights  in  western  States ;  adjustment 
of  land  claims  relating  to  acquired  lands;  and  preparation 
and  review  of  deeds,  timber  sale  contracts,  performance  bonds, 
permits,  and  other  types  of  legal  instruments. 

8.  Legal  assistance  in  the  use  of  a  recently  revised  contract 
form  for  sales  of  national  forest  timber,  including  drafting 
optional  sale  clauses,  conferences  and  training  sessions 
relative  to  over-all  legal  problems  in  timber  sales,  render¬ 
ing  other  detailed  assistance  in  individual  sales,  and  draft¬ 
ing  and  reviewing  revisions  of  timber  .sale  instructions;  and 
advice  and  drafting  services  in  preparation  of  a  revised  bid 
form  for  use  in  timber  sales. 
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9*  The  review  of  legal  problems  arising  in  connection  -with  the 
construction  of  a  cooperative  access  road  system  covering  a 
typical  "checkerboard"  situation  where  national  forest  land 
is  interspersed  with  privately  owned  land,  the  preparation 
of  a  cooperative  agreement  bet  Are  en  private  parties  and  the 
Forest  Service  for  the  construction  of  such  a  road  system,  and 
legal  guidance  in  the  procedure,  to  follow  as  a  pattern  in 
the  administrative  negotiations  of  cooperative  road  construction 
programs . 

10,  Written  legal  opinions  and  memoranda  and  oral  legal 
advice  to  the  Forest  Service;  the  conducting  of  hearings  and 
rendering  legal  advice  and  guidance  in  connection  with  appeals 
from  administrative  decisions  involving  rights  under  timber 
sale  contracts,  grazing  permits,  and  other  matters  pursuant 

to  the  provisions  of  36  C.F.R.  211.2. 

11.  Legal  assistance  in  effecting  exchange  of  administrative 
jurisdiction  between  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri¬ 
culture  over  approximately  242,734  acres  of  revested  Oregon 
and  California  railroad  grant  land  and  approximately  241,137 
acres  of  national  forest  land  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
administration  of  the  0.  and  C.  and  national  forest  lands  by 
the  respective  Departments,  as  authorized  in  the  Act  of  June 
24,  1954  (68  Stat.  270). 

Rural  Utilities  Program:  Legal  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone  loan  programs  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  included,  among  other  things,  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  The  drafting,  in  connection  with  the  increasing  volume 

of  REA  telephone  and  electric  loans,  of  loan  contracts,  notes, 
mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust,  and  supporting  papers  for  each 
loan,  and  the  review  and  legal  clearance  of  the  executed  . 
documents.  Similar  services  in  connection  with  agreements 
modifying  payment  schedules  under  borrowers’  notes,  and 
supplemental  security  instrument s  required  to  maintain  the 
Government’s  security  interests. 

2.  The  preparation  or  review  of  option  and  sale  agreements, 
instruments  of  title,  franchises,  commission  orders,  ordinances, 
corporate  proceedings,  and  other  documents  involved  in  REA 
financing  of  the  numerous  acquisitions  by  borrowers  of  exist¬ 
ing  telephone  and  electric  systems  and  of  construction  of  new 
telephone  and  electric  facilities. 

3.  The  rendering  of  opinions  and  advice  with  respect  to  the 
permissible  limits  of  proposed  electric  or  telephone  loans, 
including  those  involving  complex  arrangements  for  joint 
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financing  with  non-REA  sources  and  pooling  and  interconnection 
of  facilities. 

4.  The  preparation,  revision  or  review  of  contracts  relating 
to  borrowers'  construction,  engineering  services,  power  sales 
and  procurement  and  connecting  company  arrangements,  and 
legal  assistance  in  disputes  involving  such  contracts. 

5*  Review  and  clearance  of  borrowers'  titles  to  real  estate, 
of  the  organization  and  revisions  of  borrowers '  corporate 
structures,  and  of  required  orders  or  approvals  of  borrowers' 
activities  and  rates  by  state  and  federal  regulatory  bodies. 
Assistance  and  advice  to  REA  officials  and  borrowers '  attorneys 
in  litigation  or  proceedings  involving  these  matters. 

6.  Assistance  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  borrowers' 
operating  or  security  problems,  including  preparation  of  supple¬ 
mental  loan  and  security  documents  and  advice  to  effectuate 

the  transfer  of  telephone  or  electric  properties  from  one 
borrower  to  another,  involving  the  assumption  of  indebtedness 
to  the  Government  and  the  assignment  of  loans. 

7.  The  development  of  new  forms  of  supplemental  mortgage  or 
indenture  to  cover  situations  where  telephone  borrowers  were 
unable  to  meet  equity  requirements. 

8.  Assistance  in  negotiating  and  drafting  contracts  in 
connection  with  tentative  approval  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  of  borrowers '  proposals  to  construct  nuclear  electric 
generating  plants.  Similar  assistance  to  REA  in  connection 
with  the  negotiation  of  contract  revisions  between  electric 
generating  and  transmission  borrowers  and  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  pursuant  to  Congressional  directives. 

9.  Review  of  joint  power  supply  or  integration  arrangements 
between  electric  borrowers  and  power  companies,  or  state  or 
federal  agencies,  involving  in  some  instances  REA  loans  for 
facilities  to  be  leased  to  or  operated  by  the  power  companies 
or  governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  other  types  of  integration 

of  facilities,  in  the  interests  of  common  economies.  Consideration 
of  the  effects  of  litigation  and  disputes  pertaining  to  such 
integration,  particularly  on  the  advance  of  loan  funds. 

Commodity  Credit ,  Section  32  and  School  Lunch  Programs :  Legal  services 
in  connection  with  the  activities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
continued  to  be  required  at  a  steadily  increasing  rate  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  trend  will  continue.  More  legal  services  were 
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required  during  fiscal  year  1956  than  during  1955  because  of  an  in¬ 
creased  activity  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventories  of  price- support  commodities  and  because  ©f 
a  heavier  claims  and  litigation  workload  in  1956  than  in  1955-  The 
following  are  examples  of  the  types  of  these  activities  and  the  legal 
services  rendered  in  connection  therewith: 

1-  Programs  involving  price  support,  re- seal  and  purchase 
agreements,  under  which  price  support  was  extended  on  1955 
crops  having  a  price  support  value  of  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  there  were  prepared  or  revised  many  types  of  legal 
instruments,  such  as  chattel  mortgages,  notes,  purchase  and 
loan  agreements,  bulletins,  announcements,  instructions,  regula¬ 
tions  and  warehouse  agreements.  Legal  advice  was  also  given  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  contracts  between  the  Corporation 
and  dealers,  processors,  warehousemen  and  private  lending 
agencies,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  since  such  agencies  are 
utilized  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  its 
price  support  operations. 

2.  Legal  assistance  required  in  connection  with  disposal 
programs  was  greatly  increased  due  to  the  search  for  new 
outlets  and  methods  of  disposition  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  record  inventories  of  price  support  commodities.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1956  commodities  were  disposed  of  having  a 
value  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000.  Types  of  disposition  in¬ 
cluded  commercial  sale  (domestic  and  export),  noncommercial 
sales  and  transfers  to  other  Government  agencies,  barter  and 
exchange,  and  donation.  In  connection  with  the  expansion  of 
varieties  of  disposal  operations,  new  types  of  announcements 
and  agreements  were  prepared  such  as  those  used  in  connection 
with  special  export  programs  providing  for  the  sale  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  commodities  for  limited  use  abroad,  for  example, 
the  reconstitution  of  milk.  The  processing,  transportation, 
warehousing,  financial,  etc.,  arrangements  in  connection  with 
these  varied  disposal  operations  gave  rise  to  many  legal 
problems  which  were  handled  by  this  Office. 

3.  This  Office  handled  legal  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  donation,  export  and  diversion  programs, 
under  authority  of  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935? 
including  the  preparation  or  legal  approval  of  regulations  and 
procedures,  contracts,  donation  agreements  and  other  legal 
instruments,  and  the  dockets  authorizing  or  amending  the  programs. 

4.  Legal  assistance  was  also  given  in  connection  with  programs 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
peanut  butter,  beef  and  pork  products  under  section  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  The  dockets  authorizing  the  programs 
were  reviewed  and  contracts,  procedures  and  regulations  were 
drafted  or  approved  for  legality. 


Commodity  Credit  Claims  and  Litigation:  There  were  further  increases 
during  fiscal  year  1956  in  claims  and  litigation  work  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  price  support  activities  and  unprecedented  inventories 
of  agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
during  the  past  several  years. 

Many  legal  problems  arose  in  connection  with  the  settlement  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  claims  by  and  against  the  Corporation,  which  required  legal 
services  to  administrative  officials  in  analyzing  the  factual  and 
legal  issues  involved,  in  preparing  memorandum  opinions,  in  advising 
the  Contracts  Disputes  Board,  and  in  conferring  orally  with  adminis¬ 
trative  officials.  Frequent  participation  by  the  Office  was  required 
in  negotiations  with  opposing  parties  or  their  counsel,  and  the  Office 
also  prepared  settlement  agreements  and  other  legal  documents. 

When  claims  cannot  be  settled  by  administrative  procedures,  they  are 
referred  by  the  Office  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  litigation. 

Also,  matters  involving  substantial  evidence  of  violation  of  criminal 
or  civil  frauds  statutes  are  so  referred.  Referral  of  a  case  requires 
the  obtaining  of  all  needed  evidence  and  documentation,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  setting  forth  an  analysis  of  the  facts  and  applicable 
law^  the  preparation  of  a  form  of  suggested  civil  complaint,  and, 
frequently,  preparation  of  other  pleadings. 

In  many  instances,  the  work  done  in  referral  of  a  case  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  work  performed  by 
this  Office  on  the  case.  Because  of  the  intricacies  of  price  support 
activities  and  the  complexities  of  many  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cases.  United  States  Attorneys  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  must 
also  handle  large  workloads  for  other  agencies,  have  continued  to  call 
upon  this  Office  for  active  assistance  in  the  trial  and  preparation 
for  trial  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cases.  Because  of  insufficient 
personnel,  the  Office  has  been  unable  to  comply  with  all  such  requests 
and  has  been  compelled  to  limit  the  assistance  so  given  to  the  more 
important  cases. 

The  increased  litigation  workload  of  the  Office  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  fiscal  year  1956,  701  new  cases  were  referred  by  the 
Office  to  the  Department  of  Justice  as  compared  with  423  cases  referred 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  Six  hundred  seven  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  cases  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
closed  during  fiscal  year  1956,  leaving  1,304  such  cases  pending  in 
court  or  in  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  as 
compared  with  1,221  such  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1955 • 

The  amount  of  money  involved  in  pending  cases  increased  from  20 
million  dollars  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1955  to  21  million  dollars  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  number  of  cases  arising  under  Section  32  and  School  Lunch  Programs 
was  increased  from  l4  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1955  to  l6  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1956. 


Illustrative  of  the  varied  problems  in  the  claims  and  litigation  work 
handled  by  the  Office  are  the  following: 

1.  Claims  by  and  against  commercial  warehousemen:  Many  legal 
problems  and  claims  arise  in  connection  with  the  commercial 
storage  and  handling  of  commodities  owned  or  held  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  To  the  maximum  extent  practi cable ,  these 
claims  are  settled  administratively  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  Legal  services  by 
the  Office  are  usually  required  in  connection  with  such  settle¬ 
ments.  The  complexities  involved  in  individual  claims  sometimes 
require  legal  work  extending  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

For  example,  one  such  matter  occupied  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  time  of  two  attorneys  for  the  last  four  months  of  fiscal  year 
1956  and  will  require  a  comparable  amount  of  legal  work  during 
fiscal  year  1957* 

The  Office  participated  in  numerous  conferences  with  the 
warehouseman,  representatives  of  a  number  of  banks  which 
finance  the  warehouseman's  storage,  milling,  and  other  business 
operations  and  with  sureties  on  the  warehouseman's  bids.  The 
Office  drafted  a  complex  financial  agreement  among  the  warehouse¬ 
man,  the  banks,  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  two  operational 
agreements  for  the  warehouses  involved,  letters  of  consent  for 
signature  by  the  sureties,  and  participated  in  drafting  instruc¬ 
tions  and  procedures  for  handling  operations  during  the  interim 
while  the  permanent  agreements  were  being  negotiated.  The 
Office  is  now  engaged  in  working  with  counsel  for  the  warehouseman 
in  the  preparation  of  deeds  of  trust  upon  real  property  of  the 
warehouseman  to  secure  his  prospective  indebtedness  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  in  the  examination  of  title  to  such  real 
property.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  complex  factual  and  legal 
issues  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  many  parties  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter  will  require  the  constant  attention  of 
this  Office  until  completion  of  load  out  of  the  facilities  and 
full  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation's  claims. 

2.  Grain  shortage  and  deterioration  cases  :  The  numerous  cases 
involving  shortages  and  deterioration  in  warehouse- stored 
grain  and  other  fungible  commodities  which  have  arisen  since 
1950  continued  to  occupy  a  major  portion  of  the  time  of 
attorneys  in  the  Office  who  handle  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
litigation.  Thirty-one  new  cases  were  referred  by  the  Office 

to  the  Department  of  Justice  during  fiscal  year  195&.  Twenty-nine 
pending  cases  were  closed  and  collections  totalling  $1,300,000  were 
made  during  the  1956  fiscal  year.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1956,  there  were  pending  103  warehouse  cases  involving  upwards 
of  $9,000,000,  as  conpared  with  101  such  cases  involving  some 
$10,000,000  a  year  previously. 


3-  Fargo  Grain  Terminal ,  Fargo,  Worth  Dakota:  This  natter 
involves  the  rights  of  Connodity  Credit  Corporation  against 
the  warehouseman,  the  surety.,  and  certain  insurance  companies, 
arising  out  of  the  loss  and  damage  of  wheat  of  the  Corporation 
resulting  fron  the  explosion  or  collapse  of  a  large  concrete 
elevator.  Connodity  Credit  Corporation's  claim,  after  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  salvage  proceeds,  is  some  $635>000.  The  Office 
has  worked  closely  with  Connodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  salvage  operations  and  the  development  of 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  destruction  of  the 
elevator.  There  are  now  pending  a  suit  for  declaratory  judgment 
instituted  by  the  insurance  carriers  in  Federal  district  court 
in  North  Dakota  against  the  warehouseman,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  the  banks  which  held  mortgages  on  the  elevator 
and  a  suit  filed  by  the  warehouseman  in  Federal  district  court 
in  Nebraska  against  the  insurance  companies  and  the  construction 
firm  which  erected  the  elevator.  This  Office  has  furnished 
assistance  to  the  United  States  Attorney  and  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  handling  of  such  litigation. 

4.  Litigation  by  and  against  carriers :  With  the  tremendous 
volume  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  commodities  which  must 
must  be  transported,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  law  suits  will 
arise  with  respect  to  loss  and  damage  claims  against  carriers  and 
freight  charges.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956,  65  civil  suits, 
involving  some  $3 >000, 000,  by  and  against  various  railroads, 
trucking  companies,  and  steamship  lines  were  pending  in  court 

or  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  During  the  fiscal  year  35 
new  carrier  cases  arose.  The  principal  legal  issues  arising  in 
the  carrier  cases  related  to  problems  with  respect  to  the  appli¬ 
cability  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  periods  of  limita¬ 
tion  provided  in  commercial  bills  of  lading  and  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  to  the  right  of  the  Corporation  to  retain  collec¬ 
tions  made  after  expiration  of  the  six-year  period  of  limita¬ 
tions  for  suit  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act, 
and  to  the  proper  measure  of  damages  to  be  applied  with  respect 
to  commodities  lost  or  damaged  in  transit  which  were  being 
shipped  for  disposal  by  donation  or  by  sale  at  reduced  prices. 

5.  Drought  emergency  feed  programs :  During  the  fiscal  year 
1956,  a  large  number  of  reports  of  investigation  and  adminis¬ 
trative  files,  relating  to  various  violations,  principally 
by  feed  dealers,  of  the  1953  and  1954  Drought  Emergency  Feed 
Programs,  were  reviewed  by  this  Office,  and  legal  advice 

was  given  to  administrative  officials  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  these  and  other  cases.  Sixty- five  of  such  cases 
were  referred  by  the  Office  to  the  Department  of  Justice  during 
the  1956  fiscal  year.  Seventy- two  such  cases,  including  several 
referred  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  1956  fiscal  year,  were 
pending  in  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Types  of  feed  dealer  violations  have  included,  among 
others,  the  delivery  of  ineligible  grain  and  unapproved  feed 
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nixes  to  producers,  the  delivery  of  feed  to  ineligible 
persons,  and  the  presentation  of  dealer  certificates  indicat¬ 
ing  deliveries  of  feed  -which,  in  fact,  were  never  nade. 

6.  Producer  borrower  cases :  Operations  under  the  price 
support  program  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  result  each 
year  in  a  large  number  of  deficiencies  on  farm  storage  loans 
resulting  from  quantity  shortages  or  quality  deterioration. 

These  cases  are  handled  by  this  Office  almost  entirely  in  its 
field  offices,  which,  when  litigation  is  required,  refer  such 
cases  directly  to  United  States  Attorneys.  During  fiscal  year 
1956,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  referred  to  this  Office 
725  of  such  cases,  making  a  total  of  1,050  such  cases  to  be 
handled  during  the  fiscal  year,  including  325  cases  pending 
in  the  Office  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Of  these 
the  Office  referred  to  United  States  Attorneys  4l6  cases  and 
closed  without  referral  352  cases,  leaving  282  cases  pending 
in  the  Office  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  There  were  pending 
in  court  or  in  the  hands  of  United  States  Attorneys  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  195o,  701  causes  involving  in  excess  of  $1,000,000 
as  compared  with  66l  such  ca-ses  involving  approximately  the  sane 
amount  a  year  previously.  United  States  Attorneys  closed  377 
producer  borrower  cases  during  the  fiscal  year.  Collections 
made  by  this  Office  and  by  United  States  Attorneys  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  more  than  $340,000. 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  in  many  producer  shortage 
cases  has  been  the  difficulty  of  establishing  whether  apparent 
conversions  of  mortgaged  commodities  occurred  while  the  property 
was  mortgaged  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or  while  mort¬ 
gaged  to  private  banks  acting  as  lending  agencies  under  the 
programs  of  the  Corporation.  Under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  wilful  thefts  or  conversions  were  a 
Federal  offense  only  if  they  occurred  while  the  property  was 
mortgaged  or  pledged  to,  or  owned  by  or  in  the  possession  of, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  was  amended  by  the  84th  Congress  (Public  Law  864, 
approved  August  1,  1956)  to  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  wilfully 
steal  or  convert  property  mortgaged  or  pledged  to  a  lending 
agency  under  a  program  of  the  Corporation.  The  amendment  also 
reduces  from  a  felony  to  a  misdemeanor  any  such  offense  in¬ 
volving  property  of  a  value  of  $500  or  less. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service:  An  activity  of  this  Office  which  was 
greatly  increased  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  was  the  legal  assistance 
given  with  respect  to  programs  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1956  thirty- eight  major  agreements  or  supplements 
thereto  were  entered  into  with  19  countries  for  the  sale  for  foreign 
currency  of  siirplus  agricultural  commodities  of  a  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  billion  dollars.  These  basic  agreements  gave  rise  to  a 
large  number  of  transactions  and  agreements  between  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  private  exporters  pursuant  to  which  surplus  commodities 
were  sold  and  to  many  agreements  which  were  entered  into  by  Foreign 


Agricultural  Service  in  connection  with  programs  which  utilized 
foreign  currencies  derived  from  these  sales  to  develop  markets  abroad 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities.  These  agreements  covered 
various  types  of  activities  to  be  carried  out  abroad,  including  sur¬ 
veys,  educational  and  promotional  projects,  and  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  exhibits.  The  agreements  were  entered  into  with  United 
States  industry  associations  which,  in  some  instances,  contracted  with 
foreign  industry  associations  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  projects. 

The  varied  legal  problems  which  arose  from  these  operations  were  handled 
by  this  Office. 

Tariff  Comission  Hearings :  This  Office  also  participated  in  the 
Department's  presentations  at  public  hearings  conducted  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  connection  with  its  investigations  under  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 ,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  assisted  in  the  formulation  of  basic  import  regula¬ 
tions,  reviewed  forms  to  be  used,  and  consulted  with  officials  of  other 
Departments  in  connection  with  such  activities.  Legal  advice  was  given 
on  questions  arising  out  of  foreign  trade  agreements,  customs  laws 
affecting  agricultural  imports,  and  in  the  preparation  of  legislation 
affecting  international  trade  and  reports  thereon. 

Production  and  Adjustment  Programs:  Legal  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  farm  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment  programs, 
agricultural  conservation  programs,  including  the  Naval  Stores  con¬ 
servation  programs,  crop  insurance  programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  sugar  quota  and  payment  program, 
included  among  others,  matters  concerning: 

1.  The  drafting  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act,  as  amended,  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  19^8,  as  amended. 

2.  The  drafting  of  regulations  in  connection  with  marketing 
quota  programs  affecting  cotton,  (both  Upland  and  Extra  Long 
Staple)  wheat,  peanuts,  rice,  and  tobacco  (including  Burley, 
flue- cured,  cigar- filler  and  binder,  fire- cured,  dark  air- cured 
and  Virginia  sun-cured  and  Maryland),  the  acreage  allotment 
program  for  corn  in  connection  with  price  supports  and  programs 
carried  out  under  Sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Sugar  Act  of  19^8,  as  amended. 

3.  Legal  assistance  was  furnished  in  connection  with  many 
administrative  hearings  before  review  committees  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  review  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  marketing  quotas,  and  in  connection  with  judicial 
review  of  review  committee  determinations.  These  activities 
included  the  preparation  for  and  presentation  of  evidence 
before  the  review  committees,  and  the  preparation  of 
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necessary  pleadings  and  records  to  be  filed  in  court  by  the  review 
committees,  and  the  drafting  of  briefs  and  legal  memoranda  for 
use  of  United  States  Attorneys  in  defending  review  committee 
action.  Also,  large  numbers  of  review  committee  determinations 
were  examined  for  legal  sufficiency.  Assistance  was  also 
furnished  in  respect  to  a  number  of  public  hearings  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
number  of  cases  involving  the  refund  of  payments  illegally  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  agricultural  conservation  programs  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  tobacco  and  peanut  marketing  quota  penalties  the  full 
■  -  impact  of  suits  for  collection  of  1954  and  1955  wheat  and  cotton 

marketing  quota  penalties  was  felt  during  the  fiscal  year  1956. 
Hundreds  of  these  cases  were  referred  for  court  action  under 
the  arrangement  completed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
the  direct  referral  of  such  cases  from  our  field  offices  to 
United  States  Attorneys.  Assistance  in  this  respect  included 
the  preparation  of  all  necessary  pleadings  and  other  court  papers, 
and  in  the  drafting  of  briefs  and  legal  memoranda. 

4.  The  drafting  of  regulations  and  contracts  in  connection 
with  crop  insurance  programs,  the  collection  of  delinquent  crop 
insurance  premiums  and  the  preparation  of  defense  of  numerous 
suits  against  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for 
indemnities. 

Soil  Bank  Program:  The  new  Soil  Bank  Program  required  considerable  degal 
services  during  the  fiscal  year  1955.  Legal  assistance  was  required 
in  the  preparation  of  complex  and  major  legislation  authorizing  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  numerous  substitute  bills 
and  amendments.  Many  important  interpretations  of  the  legislation 
as  finally  enacted  had  to  be  made  in  the  formulation  and  development 
of  the  program  for  1956.  The  new  program  also  required  the  rendering 
of  opinions  and  advice  with  respect  to  many  other  important  and  novel 
legal  problems.  Legal  assistance  was  also  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  new  basic  regulations,  contracts,  instructions,  forms,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  implement  the  program. 

Marketing  and  Regulatory  Laws :  The  legal  work  performed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1956  in  connection  with  the  programs  in  this  field  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department  reached  a  new  high  due  largely  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  hearings  incident  to  the  expansion  of  the 
marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  and  reparation  and  disciplinary 
proceedings  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of 
1930^  as  indicated  by  the  following  examples: 

1.  During  the  fiscal  year  1956  formal  hearings  were  held 
in  connection  with  5  new  milk  orders  and  94  amendments  to 
existing  orders  and  12  hearings  were  held  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  field,  representing  a  substantial  increase  in  hearing 
work  under  this  program.  Eight  new  milk  orders  and  2  new  fruit 
and  vegetable  orders  were  made  effective  resulting  in  100 
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programs  (66  milk  and  34  in  the  fruit,  vegetable,  etc.  field) 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  nev  high  in  the  number  of 
programs  being  serviced.  The  number  of  active  programs  has 
increased  each  fiscal  year  since  1949  when  there  were  54 
active  programs,  the  total  increase  amounting  to  103$  in 
milk  orders  and  54$  in  fruit,  vegetable  and  related  orders. 
Eighty- four  amendments  to  existing  orders  were  promulgated 
and  certain  provisions  of  19  orders  were  suspended  or 
terminated.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  proceedings  in 
connection  with  9  nev  programs  were  pending  in  various  stages 
of  completion. 

On  June  30,  1956,  62  court  and  19  administrative  proceedings 
were  pending,  involving  important  issues  requiring  comprehensive, 
factual  and  legal  analysis  and  presentation  before  judicial 
and  administrative  tribunals.  The  number  of  such  proceedings 
will  continue  at  a  high  level  due  to  the  increasing  number 
of  outstanding  programs. 

2.  Wnder  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  292 
cases  were  instituted  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  as  compared 
with  244  cases  in  1955*  During  the  year  288  cases  were  dis¬ 
posed  of,  as  compared  with  235  oases  in  fiscal  year  1955- 
There  were  155  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  disciplinary  cases  filed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1956  was  almost  double  the  number  filed  in  the  fiscal  year  1955. 
These  cases  require  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  pleadings,  presentation  of  evidence 
and  briefing  and  argument  after  hearing. 

Public  law  842,  84th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  legal  work  required  in  connection  with  the  Perish¬ 
able  Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  That  law  has  (l)  broadened 
the  basis  upon  which  licenses  may  be  granted  or  refused, 

(2)  expanded  the  authority  with  respect  to  misbranding, 

(3)  enlarged  the  authority  to  inspect  books,  records  and 
commodities  to  determine  violations,  and  (4)  authorized  an 
increase  in  the  license  fee  to  finance  a  more  vigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  program.  The  expanded  authority  will  result  in  many 
additional  license  application  and  disciplinary  proceedings 
which  must  be  handled  in  conformance  with  the  formal  adjudica 
tion  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

3.  The  increased  workload  in  connection  with  the  Animal 
Quarantine  laws  continued  during  fiscal  year  1956,  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  further  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1958.  Forty-five 
criminal  cases  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
during  the  year  and  approximately  75  additional  cases  were 
submitted  to  this  Office  for  consideration  but  were  not  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the  fiscal  year. 


either  because  of  the  necessity  for  further  investigative 
action  or  the  limited  personnel  available  to  prepare  the  cases. 

A  new  regulatory  program  relating  to  brucellosis  was  developed 
to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1957,  and  existing  control, 
eradication,  and  enforcement  programs  were  further  strengthened 
and  expanded  which  will  result  in  additional  enforcement  actions. 
A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  also  performed  during  fiscal 
year  1956  in  connection  with  legislative  proposals  relating 
to  the  Anima.1  Quarantine  activities. 

4.  The  volume  of  work  with  reference  to  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  and  transportation  cases  was  approximately  the 
same  as  in  fiscal  year  1955*  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
work  emder  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  will  increase  as  the 
result  of  amendments  adding  wool  and  onions  to  the  commodities 
regulated  and  changing  the  standards  and  definitions  with 
respect  to  hedging  under  the  Act. 

5.  The  number  of  cases  arising  under  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act,  1921,  during  fiscal  year  1956  was  approximately 
the  same  as  in  fiscal  year  1955*  It  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  such  work  during 
fiscal  year  1958  as  a  result  of  a  three-year  posting  program 
which  has  been  initiated.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1956 
there  were  approximately  3^-0  posted  stockyards  and  over  300 
additional  stockyards  were  eligible  for  posting.  Approximately 
100  additional  stockyards  will  be  posted  during  fiscal  year  1957 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  another  100  will  be  posted  during 
fiscal  year  1958,  resulting  in  hundreds  of  additional  market 
agencies  and  dealers  being  subject  to  the  Act  with  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  legal  work.  In  addition,  the  Department  is  making 
various  important  investigations  of  monopolistic  practices  by 
persons  subject  to  the  Act  and  market -wide  investigations  of 
trade  practices  which  will  result  in  a  substantial  volume  of 
important  and  complicated  administrative  and  court  proceedings 
and  other  legal  work.  The  workload  for  the  past  two  years  has 
resulted  in  an  increased  backlog  of  cases  awaiting  attention. 

6.  The  increase  in  voluntary  and  mandatory  use  of  official 
standards  in  commerce  continued  to  result  in  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  standards  for  additional  new  commodities  and  more 
frequent  amendments  to  existing  standards  with  an  increase  in 
the  legal  work  required.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1956 
over  400  of  such  official  standards  were  effective.  During 
each  fiscal  year  additional  new  official  standards  arc 
issued  and  standards  are  revised  or  amended.  At  the  close 

of  the  fiscal  year  a  number  of  rule-making  proceedings 
relating  to  the  issuance  or  amendment  of  such  standards 
were  pending.  The  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  service  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  in  price  deter¬ 
mination  has  resulted  in  greater  importance  being  attached  to 
administrative  proceedings  in  matters  of  denial  of  inspection 
service. 


Agricultural  Research  ancl  Staff  Legal  Services:  Furnishing  legal 
advice  and  assistance  in  connection  with  general  departmental  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
and  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  and  furnishing  special  assistance  to 
the  General  Counsel,  including  recent  activities  as  follows: 

1.  The  Act  of  August  11,  1955?  consolidating  the  laws 
relating  to  appropriation  of  federal  funds  for  the  support 
of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the  States,  required 
considerable  attention. 

2.  The  bonding  program  established  by  the  Department  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act  of  August  9?  1955?  required  considera¬ 
tion,  interpretation,  and  assistance  at  Department  and  inter¬ 
department  levels  as  to  the  coverage  of  the  bond,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  imposed,  and  internal  instructions  for  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

3.  The  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  (Public 
Law  540,  84th  Congress),  necessitated  a  review  of  existing 
delegations  of  authority  and  assignment  of  functions  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  functions  authorized  by  the  Act  were  covered 
by  existing  assignments  and  which  would  require  additional 
delegations  and  assignment  of  functions. 

4.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1958  was 
based  onllanguagc  prepared  by  this  Office  and  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance  after  a  complete  review  of  appropriation 
acts  to  determine  what  items  were  not  supported  by  basic 
authority. 

5.  The  restoration  of  a  number  of  employees  subsequent  to 
the  Roth  v.  Brownell  decision  presented  questions  concerning 
the  proper  computation  and  payment  of  compensation  for  the 
period  of  separation  and  consideration  of  the  proper  method 
for  withholding  tax  and  other  deductions,  as  well  as  handling 
the  refund  of  lump  sum  leave  payments  in  connection  with  the 
period  of  separation. 

6.  This  Office  acts  as  the  Department's  Legal  Security 
Officer  and  also  assists  the  General  Counsel  in  the  several 
functions  performed  by  him  under  the  Department ' s  security 
regulations.  Developments  during  the  year  including  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Cole  v.  Young  necessitated 
special  attention. 

7*  Numerous  alleged  mi stake -in-bid  cases  were  reviewed 
under  the  authority  of  Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1387? 
placing  in  the  General  Counsel  the  authority  to  determine 
the  action  to  be  taken  in  such  cases.  This  authority  was 
delegated  to  the  Department  by  the  Comptroller  General  on 
October  3,  1955*  In  connection  with  this  work  there  was  prepared 
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a  compilation  and  analysis  of  Comptroller  General  decisions 
and  court  cases  involving  alleged  mistake -in-1 ids. 

8.  There  was  prepared  a  summary  of  the  express  functions 
of  the  President  affecting  this  Department  which  have  not 
been  delegated. 

9*  Review  of  Administrative  Regulations  and  revision  of 
contract  forms,  particularly  the  Regulations  on  contracting 
and  procurement  occupied  considerable  time.  Also  considerable 
attention  was  given  to  assisting  Contract  Appeals  Boards. 

10.  For  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  this  Office  prepared  a 
revised  text  of  the  educational  circular  "Forming  Farmer 
Cooperatives, "  and  material  on  the  legal  foundations  of 
cooperatives  for  its  FCS  Bulletin  1,  "Farmer  Cooperatives  in 
the  United  States. "  It  participated  in  five  meetings  of 
national  or  regional  scope  and  submitted  educational  material 
on  the  income  tax  and  other  legal  aspects  of  farmer-  coopera¬ 
tives.  It  continued  to  prepare  a  periodic  summary  of  decisions 
affecting  cooperatives  for  distribution  by  the  Service. 

11.  Claims  and  suits  against  the  United  States  based  on 
negligence  of  Department  personnel  continue  to  necessitate 
substantial  legal  services.  The  complexity  of  such  claims  is 
reflected  by  a  suit  for  some  $320,000  brought  against  the 
United  States,  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  an  Extension 
Service  agent,  by  the  administratrix  of  a  person  killed  in  a 
motor  collision  with  a  4-H  Club  agent  employed  under  the. 
State-Federal  Extension  Service.  The  relationship  of  the 
State  Extension  Service  to  the  Federal  Extension  Service  and 
the  tort  liability  of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  such 
relationship  poses  a  new  aspect  as  to  liability  of  the  United 
States  for  actions  of  persons  connected  with  program  activities 
through  cooperative  undertakings. 

13.  In  the  first  case  of  its  kind  ever  to  go  beyond  a  Patent 
Office  decision,  the  priority  of  a  patent  held  by  a  Depart¬ 
ment  employee  on  the  production  of  Mushroom  Mycelium  was 
challenged  in  a  case  (Szuecs  v.  Humf old )  tried  do  novo  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  November  26-29,  1955*  A  decision  adverse  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  on  appeal. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(includes  only  those  amounts  -which,  by  November  30,  1956,  were  actually  re¬ 
ceived  or  programmed  for  1957  or  1958*  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  per¬ 
formed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their 
benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  most  cases*) 


Estimated  s  Estimated 


Item 


Obligations, : Obligations, 
1956  :  1957 


Obligations, 

1958 


A1 1 otme nt  from:  : 

Disaster  Loans,  Etc*,  Revolving  Fund,  * 

Department  of  Agriculture  -  : 

For  legal  services  in  connection  : 
with  disaster  loans,  fur  loans,  : 
and  the  liquidation  of  the  Regional: 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  : 

aSSetS  •ea*oo*»***o«*«*a***09**OC9  • 


|24,312 


: 

: 


$25,000 


: 

: 


$26,600 


Soil  Bank  Program,  Agriculture  - 

For  legal  services  in  connection 
with  the  acreage  reserve  and  con¬ 
servation  reserve  programs  • 


: 


: 

:  175,000 

: 


175,000 


Obligations  Under  Reimbursement  :  :  s 

From  Governmental  and  Other  :  :  ? 


Sources  - 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

. 

693 

1,200 

1,200 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

AND  OTHER  FUNDS  *e*ao**»****o<>*«*o«oo 

25-005 

201.200 

202.800 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  as  an  executive  department 
by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1862*  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  the 
Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  members  of  their  immediate 
staff,  directs  the  work  of  the  Department,  formulates  and  develops  policy, 
integrates  the  several  programs  of  the  Department,  maintains  departmental 
relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and  others  in  the  development 
of  farm  programs,  renders  administrative  decisions  in  regulatory  proceed¬ 
ings  pertinent  to  Department  programs,  and  maintains  close  liaison  with 
the  Office  of  the  President  and  with  members  of  Congress  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  legislation  and  policy  in  order  to  insure  effective  per¬ 
formance  of  the  agricultural  programs. 

The  following  specific  departmental  functions  are  also  included  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Personnel  administration  and  service  is  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  which  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  having 
responsibility  for  the  personnel  management  program  of  the  Department. 
This  includes  position  classification,  job  evaluation,  salary  and  wage 
administration,  recruitment,  examination,  placement,  retirement,  separa¬ 
tion,  leave,  awards  program,  performance  ratings,  employee  relations, 
training,  personnel  security,  safety,  organization,  investigation  and 
health.  The  Office  has  responsibility  for  the  development  of  personnel 
policy  for  the  Department,  and  for  executing  and  interpreting  the  intent 
and  policies  expressed  in  over  200  laws,  various  executive  orders,  and 
the  rules,  regulations,  policies  and  decisions  of  the  several  agencies 
of  the  Government  in  the  field  of  personnel  management.  In  carrying 
out  these  responsibilities,  the  Office  delegates  substantial  authority 
to  agencies  within  the  Department  for  the  operational  phases  of  the 
appointment,  classification  and  disciplinary  activities.  Policy  and 
basic  procedures  developed  by  the  Office  are  carried  out  through  agency 
personnel  offices.  In  addition  to  the  continuous  day  to  day  contacts 
on  specific  problems,  the  Office  conducts  a  systematic  and  periodic  re¬ 
view  to  insure  xmification  of  the  personnel  management  program  and  to 
measure  its  effectiveness  and  how  well  it  serves  the  agencies’  person¬ 
nel  management  requirements.  The  Office  acts  as  Department  liaison  on 
matters  of  personnel  administration  with  all  governmental  or  private 
agencies  concerned  with  the  work  of  this  Office. 

Budgetary  and  financial  administration  and  service  is  carried  on  by  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  which  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  departmental  functions  relating  to  over-all 
administration  of  the  budgetary,  fiscal,  and  related  affairs  of  the 
Department.  It  has  responsibility  for  providing  leadership  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  these  activities  throughout  the  Department,  including  the 
acquisition  and  distribution  of  funds;  accounting;  internal  auditing 
and  program  appraisal,  budgetary  and  financial  reporting,  organization 
and  management  phases  of  budget  and  fiscal  activities,  and  related 
matters. 
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Ths  Office  also  has  responsibility  for  formulating  and  promulgating  de¬ 
partmental  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  above  functions, 
including  the  review  and  evaluation  of  program  and  legislative  proposals 
for  budgetary,  financial,  and  related  implications,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  staff  and  program  agencies,  for  obtaining  improvements  in  the 
management  and  operation  of  work  programs  administered  by  the  Department. 
The  Office  acts  as  Department  liaison  on  all  such  matters  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  General  Accounting  Office,  Treasury  Department, 
and  others.  It  also  provides  liaison  with  Congressional  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

General  operations  are  carried  on  by  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations 
which  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  exercising  general 
staff  management  direction  of  the  housing  of  the  Department’s  activities, 
including  technical  services  incident  to  the  design  and  approval  of  con¬ 
struction  projects  related  thereto,  contractual  authority  as  it  pertains 
to  the  leasing  of  commercial  space  and  matters  concerned  with  acquisition, 
utilization,  inventory  and  disposition  of  real  property;  procurement 
activities;  purchasing,  warehousing,  utilization  and  disposal  of  admini¬ 
strative  and  operating  supplies  and  equipment,  and  related  activities. 

It  coordinates,  in  the  field,  the  activities  of  the  Area  Agricultural 
Equipment  Committees  to  insure  maximum  effective  utilization  of  admini¬ 
strative  supplies  and  equipment  owned  and  procured  by  the  Department. 

The  Office  is  responsible  for  administration  of  the  records  management 
program  for  the  Department,  including  the  coordination  of  records 
management  activities  of  all  agencies  of  the  Department.  It  serves  as 
Department  liaison  with  other  Government  agencies  on  matters  pertaining 
to  its  functions.  The  Office  performs  administrative  service  functions 
for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  also  operates  certain  Departmental 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  telephone,  telegraph, 
reproduction,  duplicating,  addressing  and  mailing,  central  storage  and 
distribution  of  supplies  and  forms,  and  the  Departmental  post  office. 

Regulatory  hearings  and  decisions  include  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Hearing  Examiners  and  of  the  Judicial  Officer.  The  Hearing  Examiners 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  relating 
to  the  holding  of  hearings  (5  U.S.C.  1006,  1010).  Hearings  are  held  in 
connection  with  prescribing  of  new  regulations  and  orders,  and  on 
disciplinary  complaints  filed  by  the  Department,  or  on  petitions  filed 
by  private  parties  asking  relief  from  some  action  of  the  Department. 

In  general,  the  examiners  make  reports,  recommend  decisions,  and  per¬ 
form  such  related  duties  as  are  required  by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  statutory  provisions,  regulations,  and  rules  of  practice  appli¬ 
cable  to  their  work. 

The  Judicial  Officer  renders  final  administrative  decisions  in  regula¬ 
tory  proceedings,  and  is  responsible  for  preparing  "Agriculture  Decisions" 
a  monthly  publication  containing  decisions  in  connection  with  all  quasi¬ 
judicial  functions  and  administrative  hearings  of  the  Department. 

The  Hearing  Clerk  Unit,  tthich  operates  under  the  Judicial  Officer,  has 
the  responsibility  for  receiving,  filing  and  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  complaints,  petitions,  answers,  briefs,  arguments,  and  other  documents 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  quasi- judicial 
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and  administrative  proceedings  under  various  regulatory  laws  administered 
"by  the  Department.  The  Unit  issues  notices  of  hearings,  serves  upon 
parties  concerned  any  documents  required  in  connection  with  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  arranges  for  suitable  places  for  hearings  to  be  held  and  for 
appropriate  stenographic  reporting,  and  maintains  a  docket  record  of  all 
documents  and  proceedings. 

The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  was  established  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  10472,  approved  July  20,  1953*  It  reviews  national 
agricultural  policies  and  the  administration  of  farm  programs,  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  betterment  of 
such  policies  and  programs.  It  is  composed  of  18  members,  not  more  than 
nine  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  any  one  political  party,  and  at  least 
12  of  whom  must  be  representative  farmers  from  the  several  geographic 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Members  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  appointments  are  staggered  so  that  six  appointments  are  made 
each  year.  The  Commission  meets  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  least  once  during  each  quarter  of  each  calendar  year. 

On  November  30,  1956,  employment  in  the  staff  offices  comprising  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  under  this  appropriation  consisted  of  322 
employees,  319  of  whom  were  in  Washington  and  3  in  the  field.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  were  167  employees  under  the  Working  Capital  Fund  under 
which  certain  central  services  are  performed  for  other  agencies  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 


Estimated 

Available, 

1957 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1958 


a /  $2,523,400 


$2,726,000 


Appropriated  funds 


a /  Includes  a  proposed  transfer  of  $23,400  from  other  appropriations 
of  the  Department  for  Executive  Pay  Act  costs  (P.L.  854). 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1957 . . . . . . . . . . .  $2,500, 000 

Anticipated  Transfer  in  1957  from  other  appropriations,  for  Execu¬ 
tive  Pay  Act  costs  (P.  L.  85U)  . . . . .  23,1400 

Base  for  1958  .  2,523,^00 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  •  •  . . . . . .  2,726, 000 

Increase  . . .  +202,600 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 

For  overall  coordination  and  leadership  of  Rural  Development  Program  •  +11,165 

To  strengthen  secretarial  assistance,  meet  increased  costs  of  print¬ 
ing  and  reproduction  work  and  provide  for  other  minimum  annual  op¬ 
erating  needs  of  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  .............  +18,225 

For  expenses  of  the  Honor  Awards  Program  .... . . .  +3,100 

For  field  hearings  on  appeals  and  complaints  arising  from  the  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  for  additional  travel  expenses  •••••.•....  +25,700 

For  expenses  of  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  mem¬ 
bers  . . .  +3,750 

For  contributions  to  retirement  fund  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85U  ......  +ll|0,660 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1 

Project 

1956 

:  Increase  or  Decrease 
1957  :  Retirement  ; 

(estimated):  Costs  :  Other 

:  (P.L.  85U)  : 

1958 

(estimated) 

L.  General  administra- 

• 

• 

tion  . . . 

$511, 9h0 

$SU8,993«+$30,327 

:  *#29,390(1) 

$608,710 

2.  Personnel  administra- 

• 

• 

tion  and  service  . 

603,  lull 

633,  Olh:  +3li,366 

:  +3,100(2) 

670,1480 

3.  Budgetary  and  financial 

• 

• 

administration  and  ser- 

• 

• 

vice  ................... 

611,213 

613, U98:  +35,0k2 

#  «• 

61t8,5l40 

4*  General  operations  .... 

572^509 

573,lt75s  +32,775 

:  -  - 

606^250 

?.  Regulatory  hearings 

• 

« 

and  decisions  •  . . . 

1143  ,  67  7 

1142,920:  +8,150 

!  +25,700(3) 

176,770 

3.  National  Agricultural  : 

* 

O 

: 

advisory  commission  .... 

12,516 

11,500: 

:  +3,750(lt) 

15,250 

Jnobligated  balance  ...... 

10, 8I4U 

- :  -  - 

:  - 

-  - 

total  retirement  costs 

• 

• 

(p.L.  85U)  ............. 

-  - 

-  -  :[+ll40,660] 

:  [+2,280] 

[lii2,9l»0] 

Total  available  . 

2,)466,113 

2,523.to:+lR0,660(5) 

:  +61,940 

2,726,000 

Advanced  from  "Administra- 

: 

tive  expenses.  Commodity 

• 

• 

Credit  Corporation" 

-90,500 

-  -  :  -  - 

:  -  -  :  -  - 

Subtotal 

2,375,613 

2,523,  U00 : +II40 ,660 

:  +61, 9I4O 

2,726,000 

totivities  transferred  in 

• 

• 

1957  estimates  from  ot- 

• 

• 

her  appropriations  ..... 

-93,313 

—  mm  • 

hiticipated  transfer  from 

* 

« 

other  accounts  for  Exe¬ 
cutive  Pay  Act  costs  (P. 

L.  85U)  .  :  -  - 

Total  appropriation  or  : 
estimate  . .  {2,282,300 


-23.U00 


2,500,000: 
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INCREASES 


(1)  General  administration  -  An  increase  of  $29*390  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $11,165  to  provide  overall  coordination  and  leader¬ 

ship  of  the  Rural  Development  program. 

Need  for  Increase:  In  order  to  provide  overall  coordination  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Rural  Development  Program  it  is  necessary  that  an  experi¬ 
enced  person  be  assigned  on  a  full-time  basis  to  assure  that  all  the 
agencies  participating  in  this  program  are  working  effectively  within 
the  overall  goals,,  Pilot  counties  have  been  designated  under  the  Rural 
Development  Program  in  2k  States#  The  program  concerns  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  in  addition  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture#  It  in¬ 
volves  special  agricultural  extension  work  with  low  income  farm  families; 
credit  for  small  farmers  and  part-time  farmers;  increased  technical  as¬ 
sistance  for  these  farmers;  industry  expansion  in  these  areas;  streng¬ 
thened  employment  services  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  people;  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  different  skills  for  the  children;  and  community 
development  activity  and  local  leadership  as  basic  to  the  entire  program 
at  the  county  level# 

Adequate  overall  coordination  is  necessary  to  make  these  programs  suc¬ 
cessful#  Rural  Development  Program  planning  and  effective  cooperation 
between  departments  and  agencies  having  a  role  in  the  program  is  of 
prime  importance#  In  order  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  pro¬ 
perly  implement  his  responsibilities  for  general  oversight  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  an  increase  in  this  item  is  needed#  The  necessity 
for  keeping  the  program  moving  in  a  coordinated  manner;  makes  it  es¬ 
sential  that  the  Secretary  have  someone  under  his.'  immediate  supervision 
who  can  give  full  attention  to  the  general  direction  of  the  program  at 
the  Federal  level#  _ 

(b)  An  increase  of  $18,22$  to  strengthen  stenographic  assistance,  meet 

increased  costs  of  printing  and  reproduction  work,  provide  for  minimum 

annual  equipment  and  supply  needs  of  the  Office,  and  assure  adequate  funds 

to  enable  the  Secretary  and  other  Departmental  staff  members  to  meet  and 

consult  in  the  field  with  farmers,  farm  and  other  organizations  and  field 

personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture# 

f  »;  'fHfl 

Need  for  Increase:  The  limited  stenographic  staff  of  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Secretary  has  resulted  in  an  undue  amount  of  overtime,  has  caused 
delays  in  getting  the  work  out  promptly,  and  has  necessitated  details  of 
temporary  assistance  to  overcome  work-loan  accumulations.  Additional 
full-time  help  is  required  if  pressing  problems  and  critical  issues  are 
to  be  handled  expeditiously# 

Since  costs  of  miscellaneous  supplies  and  office  equipment  have  increased 
and  printing  and  processing  costs  have  risen,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  seriously  curtail  procurement  of  these  items,  thus  deferring  until 
a  later  date  acquisition  of  items  essential  to  continued  effective  opera¬ 
tions#  -  .  , 

Numerous  small  increases  in  operating  costs,  including  group  life  in¬ 
surance,  without  offsetting  increases  in  appropriations  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  problem#  When  the  per  diem  rate  for  Government  travel 
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was  increased  from  $9*00  to  $12.00,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
absorbed  the  additional  cost,  and  no  increase  in  appropriations 
was  requested.  However,  this  has  resulted  in  placing  serious  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  ability  of  top  Departmental  staff  officers  to  dis¬ 
charge  properly  those  responsibilities  that  require  contacts  with 
people  away  from  Washington,  including  farmers,  farm  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  representatives  of  State  and  local  governmental  bodies, 
and  field  personnel  of  the  Department. 

The  small  increase  requested  would  help  substantially  to  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  operations  of  the  Immediate  Office  of  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  Personnel  Administration  -  An  increase  of  $3 >100  for  the  Honor  Awards 

Program. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Department  encourages  all  employees  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  common  task  of  improving  the  efficiency,  economy  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  Departments  operations.  In  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  achievements,  contributions  and  accomplishments,  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  on  a  selected  basis,  bestows  honorary  awards  at  public  ceremonies. 
These  consist  of  Distinguished  and  Superior  Service  Awards  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  unit  citation  basis.  Medals,  plaques,  lapel  emblems  and 
certificates  are  presented  to  the  employees  in  recognition  of  their 
achievements  and  participation. 

The  costs  of  this  program  are  divided  into  two  parts;  (l)  the  costs  of 
the  program  itself,  and  (2)  the  cost  of  the  medals,  plaques,  etc.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  has  $2,U00  allotted  to  this  program  at  the  present 
time  which  defrays  expenses  such  as  programs,  art  work,  travel,  speaker 
system,  folders,  engraving,  etc.  The  cost  of  medals  which  is  the  se¬ 
cond  part  of  the  expenses  is  approximately  $3,100  each  year. 

Since  the  initiation  of  this  program,  it  has  been  possible  to  absorb 
the  costs  of  the  medals,  etc.,  used  in  this  program.  However,  in¬ 
creased  costs  in  recent  years,  such  as  increased  travel  costs  under 
the  Travel  Expense  Act,  and  group  life  insurance,  increased  costs  of 
supplies  and  gradual  expansion  of  the  Honor  Awards  Program  make  it 
necessary  that  the  additional  $3,100  be  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
the  medals,  plaques,  emblems  and  certificates.  Continued  absorption 
of  the  costs  of  the  materials  used  in  the  Honor  Awards  Program  would 
require  further  curtailment  in  essential  personnel  services. 

The  proposed  increase  would  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  following: 

Medals,  emblems  and  boxes 


Distinguished  (8)  $330 

Superior  (150 )  1,215 

Plaques  (Unit  citations) 

Distinguished  (2)  U5 

Superior  (25)  600 

Certificate  Supplies  260 

Length  of  Service  emblems 

(H0-50  year)  50 

Printing  Certificates  600 


3,100 
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(3)  Regulatory  hearings  and  decisions  -  An  increase  of  $25*700  consisting 
of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $21,200  for  field  hearings  on  appeals  arising  from 

the  work  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Meed  for  Increase:  Under  existing  regulations  (36  CFR  211.2),  persons 
or  organizations  may  appeal  a  decision  made  by  a  Forest  Service  official 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service.  For  example,  a  per¬ 
mittee  may  wish  to  appeal  a  decision  of  a  Forest  Ranger  on  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  permit,  or  a  timber  sale  purchaser  may  wish  to  appeal  a 
decision  by  a  Forest  Service  official  with  respect  to  a  timber  sale. 

The  line  of  appeal  is  Forest  Supervisor,  Regional  Forester,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  this  procedure 
the  appellant  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  his  case  at  a  hear¬ 
ing.  These  hearings  are  informal  in  nature  and  usually  consist  merely 
of  the  appellant  either  sitting  down  with  the  Forest  Service  officer  and 
presenting  his  side  of  the  case  orally  or  submitting  his  case  in  writing. 
The  Government’s  side  of  the  case  is  not  presented  at  such  hearings. 
Therefore,  the  decision  of  the  officer  before  whom  the  appeal  is  pending 
is  not  based  entirely  on  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

.  ,  'O; 

It  is  believed  desirable  to  provide  for  a  formal-type  hearing  on  ap¬ 
peals  from  decisions  of  the  Regional  Forester  to  the  Chief  of  the  For¬ 
est  Service  upon  the  written  request  of  the  appellants  with  respect  to 
certain  matters  affecting  the  National  Forests,  in  which  the  appel¬ 
lants  have  or  are  seeking  a  contractual  relationship  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  record  of  these  hearings  will  contain  all  the  testimony  and 
evidence  of  the  case  for  both  sides,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  will  be  based  solely  on  the  record  as  presented  at 
the  hearing.  The  usual  rules  of  evidence  will  apply.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  such  hearings  it  is  highly  essential  that  the  presiding 
officer  be  well  qualified  to  conduct  the  hearings  and  have  no  previous 
knowledge  of  ary  of  the  facts  or  allegations  of  the  case.  The  proposed 
increase  would  provide  for  the  salary  of  a  hearing  examiner  who  would 
preside  over  these  hearings.  The  increase  would  also  provide  for  neces¬ 
sary  secretarial  assistance  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

(b )  $U,500  for  additional  travel  expenses  for  the  Office  of  Hearing  Ex¬ 

aminers. 

Need  for  Increase:  Under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  hearings  are 
required  to  be  held  under  the  following  Acts:  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act;  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act;  Warehouse  Act; 
Sugar  Act;  Commodity  Exchange  Act;  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act;  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Inspection  of  Farm  Products.  In  fiscal  year  195k  there  were  127 
such  hearings  held  and  the  actual  travel  obligation  was  $12,1214..  In 
fiscal  year  1955  there  were  9k  hearings  held  with  a  travel  obligation 
of  $10,63U.  In  fiscal  year  1956  there  were  93  hearings  held  and  the 
travel  costs  were  $11,U06.  The  average  for  these  three  years  is  $11,388. 
There  have  been  kl  hearings  held  through  November  30,  1956,  and  27  hear¬ 
ings  scheduled  through  February  1957 •  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  approximately  113  hearings  held  during  fiscal  year  1957.  However, 
the  number  of  hearings  does  not  indicate  the  total  travel  cost  since 
the  duration  of  many  of  the  hearings  has  an  important  effect  on  the  tra¬ 
vel  costs  of  the  Office.  One  hearing  alone  has  taken  7k  days  to  date. 
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and  it  is  still  not  completed*  This  is  a  hearing  on  the  handling  of 
milk  in  the  New  York-Northern  New  Jersey  metropolitan  marketing  areas* 
Another  hearing  on  the  handling  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  which 
is  now  in  progress,  has  already  taken  more  than  36  days. 

It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  marketing  agreement  orders  will  in¬ 
crease  in  fiscal  year  1958,  since  these  agreement  orders  are  becoming 
an  important  instrument  being  used  by  producers  and  the  industry  to 
bring  about  greater  stabilization  in  the  marketing  field.  Requests 
for  new  orders  and  amendments  to  existing  orders  necessarily  create  ad¬ 
ditional  travel  costs.  Based  on  the  amount  available  for  travel  in  this 
item,  $l|.,5>00  additional  is  urgently  needed  for  this  purpose.  The  Office 
of  Hearing  Examiners  has  not  had  adequate  funds  to  pay  for  travel  costs 
involving  hearings  held  during  the  past  two  years.  The  requested  in¬ 
crease  of  $U,500  is  therefore  essential  in  order  to  carry  out  the  re¬ 
quired  work  of  the  office  and  promptly  dispose  of  any  pending  hearings 
since  delays  often  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  farmers. 

( h )  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  -  An  increase  of  $3 >750  for 

expenses  of  Commission  members. 


Need  for  Increase:  The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  was  es¬ 
tablished  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10li72,  approved  July  20,  1993. 

This  Commission  is  composed  of  18  members  who  review  national  agricul¬ 
tural  policies  and  the  administration  of  farm  programs,  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Of  the  members 
first  appointed,  one-third  were  for  the  term  ending  January  31*  1955, 
one-third  for  the  term  ending  January  31*  1956,  and  one-third  for  the 
term  ending  January  31,  1957.  New  members  are  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  They  do  not  receive  a  salary.  The  amount  appropriated  in 
this  item  for  the  Commission  is  to  cover  travel  and  per  diem  costs  only. 

Executive  Order  1QU50,  approved  April  27,  1953,  established  security 
requirements  for  Government  employment.  Sec.  8  (c)  of  said  order  states 
...  "The  investigation  of  persons  (including  consultants,  however  em¬ 
ployed),  entering  employment  of,  or  employed  by,  the  Government  other 
than  in  the  competitive  service  shall  primarily  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  employing  department  or  agency."  It  is  necessary  for  this  De¬ 
partment  to  order  all  investigations  of  new  members  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  which  reimbursement  is  made.  The  cost  of 
these  investigations  approximates  $625  per  case.  Since  six  new  members 
are  appointed  each  year,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  purpose,  an  increase  of  $3,750  is  required  to  cover  this  additional 
cost. 

(5)  An_  increase  of  $11+0,660  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

Public  Law  851is  applicable  to  the  base  for  1958*  A  full  explanation  of 
retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Explanatory  Notes. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  fol¬ 
lows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 
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For  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
[, including  the  purchase  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for 
replacement  only];  expenses  of  the  National  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commissioni  stationery,  supplies,  materials,  and  equip¬ 
ment;  freight,  express,  and  drayage  charges;  advertising  of 
bids,  communication  service,  postage,  washing  towels,  repairs 
2  and  alterations,  [uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Act  of  September  1,  195U,  as  amended  (5  U,S.C.  2131),] 
and  other  miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses  not  otherwise 
provided  for  and  necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  [$2,5>00,000]  $23726,00Q> 

The  first  change  deletes  language  authorizing  the  purchase  of  one  passen¬ 
ger  motor  vehicle  for  replacement  since  it  is  proposed  to  change  the 
language  of  See®  501  of  the  General  Provisions  in  such  manner  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  Department  to  replace  a  motor  vehicle  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  within  the  general  limitation  on  such  replacements  in  Sec,  501 
applicable  to  the  Department  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  include  language  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  for  this  purpose a 

The  second  change  deletes  the  language  authorizing  payment  for  uniforms 
or  allowances  therefor  since  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  section  in  the 
General  Provisions  authorizing  payment  for  uniforms  or  allowances  there¬ 
for,  Consequently,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  retain  such  authority  in 
the  language  of  this  appropriation* 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


1 „  General  Administration 

The  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  broad  executive  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  national  agricultural  policies  and  the  general 
management  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  within  the  framework  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  President,  It 
coordinates  the  activities  of  the  Department’s  constituent  agencies  into 
a.  unified  agricultural  program,  designed  to  achieve,  efficiently  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  the  goals  for  American  agriculture  established  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President, 

In  fulfilling  these  responsibilities  and  obligations,  the  Immediate 
Office  of  the  Secretary  provides  general  leadership  and  direction  to  the 
Department's  agencies.  Policies  and  plans  are  formulated  and  adapted  to 
complex  changing  conditions  in  the  Nation's  economy.  Progress  of  agri¬ 
cultural  programs  is  continuously  evaluated  to  insure  that  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  consistent  with  the  Department's  prescribed  objectives  and  with 
established  standards  of  sound  management.  Program  and  management  prob¬ 
lems  with  special  significance  and  broad  implications  are  given  careful 
attention  to  assure  their  constructive  resolution  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  over-all  policy. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  confronted 
with  a  series  of  critical  and  complex  farm  problems,  which  have  required 
decisive  application  of  the  full  resources  of  the  Department  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  skills  of  its  personnel.  Some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  were : 

Market  Development  and  Surplus  Disposal.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  con 
tinued  to  give  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  surpluses 
and  finding  markets  for  farm  products.  Program  policies  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  more  effective  and  rapid  movement  of  agricultural 
surpluses.  The  departmental  staff  works  closely  with  other  Government 
and  international  agencies  to  coordinate  disposal  programs  within  the 
framework  of  the  Administration's  policy. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  outlets  for  surplus 
stocks.  An  increasing  volume  of  commodities  is  being  moved  into  useful 
channels  through  domestic  and  export  sales,  sales  to  foreign  governments, 
barter,  donations,  and  transfers  to  other  Government  agencies.  Substan¬ 
tial  quantities  of  surplus  foods  were  used  in  emergency  assistance 
following  the  hurricanes  and  floods  in  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  and 
the  floods  in  Mexico  and  California. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  international  trade  to  promote  the 
export  of  agricultural  commodities.  Every  effort  is  being  made  in  the 
Department  to  continue  the  expansion  of  foreign  markets  by  the  Government 
and  through  private  trade  channels.  Last  year  over  $3,000,000,000  worth 
of  farm  products  were  sold  abroad.  Foreign  deliveries  were  further 
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increased  by  shipments  abroad  to  support  the  President’s  offer  of  food  to 
help  the  victims  of  Europe's  severe  winter. 

Part  of  the  foreign  currencies  obtained  from  sales  under  Title  I  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  are  being  used  for  the  development  of  new  outlets  abroad  as 
authorized  by  the  law.  Participation  in  trade  and  food  fairs  has  also 
received  increasing  attention  in  policy  determinations  by  the  Department 
staff  as  an  important  and  growing  part  of  the  Department's  general  market 
development  program. 

Rural  Development  Program.  This  is  a  new  program,  directed  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  low  income  farm  areas  and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  people  in  such  areas  for  technical  and  credit  assistance,  training 
in  part-time  farming,  and  the  promotion  of  business  and  industry.  The 
objective  is  to  marshall  resources  at  the  local  level  to  meet  these  needs 
under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Basic  policy  concepts  have  been  developed  at  the  Secretarial  level  for 
the  guidance  of  participating  groups,  which  include  State  and  local  au¬ 
thorities  as  well  as  the  following  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture:  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  Farmer's  Home  Administration.  In 
addition,  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Interior,  and  Labor  contribute  valuable  assistance  in  specialized  fields. 

To  facilitate  adequate  coordination  and  integration  of  the  efforts  of 
all  groups,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  held  extensive  policy  and  work 
conferences  and  meetings  with  State  and  field  personnel  to  exchange  ideas 
and  establish  a  common  understanding  of  the  goals  and  methods  of  the 
program.  As  a  result,  24  States  are  moving  forward  with  planned  programs 
specifically  designed  for  designated  counties. 

Alleviating  Drought  Problems.  Continuation  of  the  drought  in  the  West, 
particularly  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  has  created  severe  hardship  con¬ 
ditions  on  farmers  and  ranchers.  Regular  programs  of  the  Department 
have  been  adjusted  to  meet  critical  needs  in  the  Great  Plains  area  and 
special  leadership  has  been  provided  by  the  Secretary's  Office  in  all 
drought  and  other  disaster  programs.  Crop  insurance,  credit,  cost- 
sharing  in  conservation  work,  education  and  technical  assistance  are  all 
important  factors  in  developing  a  better  land-use  program  for  the  Great 
Plains.  In  an  effort  to  alleviate  these  problems,  the  Department  was 
enabled  by  Federal  legislation  to  mobilize  its  resources  through  conser¬ 
vation  program  contracts  with  farmers  and  ranchers  for  periods  up  to  10 
years „ 

Soil  Bank  Program.  This  program,  authorized  by  Public  Law  540,  84th 
Congress,  provides  special  means  for  reducing  farm  surpluses,  improving 
farm  income,  and  acceleration  of  conservation  practices.  To  insure  its 
rapid  and  effective  implementation,  the  Department  integrated  the  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  existing  organization  structure.  Functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  assigned  to  departmental  agencies  best  able  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  Over-all  policies  and  plans  were 
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developed  and  coordinated  to  give  effect  to  the  legislation  and  to  enable 
the  agencies  to  plan  and  conduct  their  day-to-day  operations  on  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  uniform  basis.  Policy  problems  and  agency  relationships  are 
receiving  continuing  attention  by  the  Secretary’s  staff. 

Major  responsibility  for  the  Acreage  Reserve  aspects  of  the  Program  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  by  the  Secretary. 
This  part  of  the  program  permits  growers  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  peanuts  to  take  acres  out  of  production  without  loss  of  net 
income. 

The  Conservation  Reserve  aspects  of  the  program  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Service,  This  is  a  long  range  activity 
providing  for  three  to  fifteen-year  contracts,  wherein  the  farmer  agrees 
to  remove  land  from  crop  production  and  devote  it  exclusively  to  conser¬ 
vation  practices.  In  return,  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  to  the 
farmer  about  eighty -percent  of  the  cost  of  installing  these  practices, 
together  with  an  annual  rental  payment. 

In  addition,  other  Department  agencies,  including  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program  Service,  Forest  Service,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
have  been  assigned  responsibility  for  technical  and  other  assistance  in 
implementing  the  Soil  Bank  Program.  State  and  County  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
bilization  and  Conservation  Committees  are  responsible  for  adopting  and 
administering  the  program  in  the  light  of  local  needs. 

Research  and  Education.  Under  general  leadership  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  the  expanded  program  of  research  and  education  was  further  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  year.  Plans  were  developed  and  carried  out  for  con¬ 
tinuing  a  strengthened  cooperative  program  of  research  and  education  with 
tne  Land  Grant  Colleges.  Other  interested  Government  and  public  agencies 
were  consulted,  and  general  plans  coordinated  in  the  Secretary’s  Office 
to  assure  that  the  Department's  programs  would  be  carried  out  in  a  coop¬ 
erative  and  effective  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  agriculture. 

Additional  funds  for  research  provided  by  the  Congress  helped  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  accelerate  scientific  investigations  aimed  at  new  uses  and  wider 
markets  for  farm  products,  especially  those  in  surplus  supply;  to  make 
livestock  production  more  efficient;  to  develop  better  forage  crops, 
especially  for  the  Great  Plains  area;  to  speed  up  soil  conservation 
studies;  and  to  strengthen  work  in  forestry  and  utilization  of  wood  and 
wood  products.  In  the  field  of  marketing  research,  much  emphasis  was 
placed  by  the  Secretary's  staff  on  the  study  of  price  spreads  between 
producer  and  consumer,  and  of  their  component  costs. 

Educational  work  in  cooperation  with  State  and  county  governments  was 
further  strengthened  during  the  year  by  bringing  to  farm  people  research 
results,  situation  and  program  facts,  and  late  developments  in  home 
economics  to  help  them  apply  the  most  up-to-date  findings  on  their  own 
farms.  Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  total  farm  and  home  unit  ap¬ 
proach  with  special  attention  given  to  the  components  of  cost-price 
relationships  and  marketing  problems. 
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2.  Personnel  Administration  and  Service 


The  Office  of  Personnel  is  the  staff  office  of  the  Secretary  responsible 
for  the  general  direction,  coordination  and  administration  of  the  De¬ 
partment's  personnel  management  program.  Broad  responsibilities 
affecting  classification,  salary  administration,  classification  specifi¬ 
cations,  employee  performance  and  development,  employment,  recruitment, 
placement,  examination,  separation,  retirement,  organization,  personnel 
management,  personnel  investigations,  employee  health,  personnel  security, 
and  employee  safety  are  assigned  to  the  Office.  The  Office  delegates 
authority  to  the  agencies  to  enable  completion  of  personnel  actions  with 
a  minimum  of  review  and  maximum  economy  in  operations,  develops  and  ad¬ 
ministers  standards  and  uniform  practices  for  all  phases  of  personnel 
management,  issues  written  instructions  to  agencies  concerning  regulatory 
and  administrative  policies  and  procedures,  and  reviews  personnel  activi¬ 
ties  of  agencies  having  such  delegations  of  authority. 

The  following  examples  are  representative  of  the  continuing  problems 
with  which  the  Office  mu3t  deal,  along  with  the  fundamental  function  of 
planning  and  administering  an  effective  personnel  management  program 
for  the  Department: 

Recruitment  and  Placement.  A  positive  program  of  circulating  information 
of  vacancies  on  a  Department-wide  basis  to  encourage  qualified  employees 
to  make  themselves  available  for  consideration  has  been  placed  in  con¬ 
tinuing  operation.  Rosters  of  eligibles  are  established  which  are  used 
in  filling  specific  vacancies.  Applications  of  unsuccessful  candidates 
are  retained  for  continuing  consideration  for  subsequent  vacancies. 

The  program  for  competitive  examination  of  Department  employees  who  have 
potential  for,  and  desire  to  enter,  administrative  positions  at  the  GS-5 
and  GS-7  levels  is  being  coordinated  with  the  Federal  Service  Entrance 
Examinations.  The  Civil  Service  Commission's  examination  is  used  as  the 
examining  vehicle  since  the  two  programs  are  aimed  at  recruiting  well 
qualified  people  of  the  same  caliber  and  potential. 

The  field  organization  to  meet  recruitment  needs  of  the  Department  was 
materially  strengthened  during  the  past  year.  The  USDA  Recruitment 
Representative  in  each  State  and  Territory  keeps  abreast  of  recruitment 
needs  and  serves  as  a  contact  point  in  his  assigned  territory.  Some 
agencies  have  designated  field  employees  to  assist  in  locating  and  inter¬ 
esting  well-qualified  people  for  specific  types  of  work.  Recruitment 
representatives  are  supplied  with  the  latest  information  on  the  programs 
of  the  Department  and  the  types  of  individuals  needed  to  carry  out  this 
work.  Similar  information  is  supplied  to  officials  of  colleges  and 
universities  for  their  use  in  counseling  interested  students. 

Examination  Program.  During  1956  new  qualification  standards  were  de¬ 
veloped  for  10  types  of  competitive  positions  peculiar  to  the  Department. 
Standards  were  revised  or  completely  rewritten  for  25  types  of  positions. 
These  standards  were  included  in  probational  examination  specifications 
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containing  all  the  necessary  background  information  on  v/hich  to  base  a 
competitive  civil  service  examination. 

The  Student  Trainee  Programs  are  an  important  part  of  the  total  recruit¬ 
ment  effort.  These  are  programs  for  undergraduate  college  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  a  curriculum  designed  to  qualify  them  for  professional 
positions  in  this  Department.  The  objective  is  to  supply  on  a  regular 
basis  a  group  of  young  college  graduates  who  are  adapted  to  the  work  for 
which  chosen  and  who  have  decided  on  a  career  in  Federal  Service. 

Trainees  work  under  professional  guidance  in  a  program  which  includes  on- 
the-job  training  alternating  with  their  scholastic  training  at  a  college 
or  university.  The  program  is  well  established  in  the  fields  of  Soil 
Conservation,  Range  Conservation,  Soil  Science,  Engineering,  and  Veter¬ 
inary  Medicine.  It  has  been  expanded  to  the  fields  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Agricultural  Statistics,  Biology,  Entomology,  Plant  Pest  Con¬ 
trol  and  Plant  Science.  Studies  are  being  made  of  other  fields  which 
would  be  included  in  the  program  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Boards  of  U,  S.  Civil  Service  Examiners  for  the  Department  provide 
complete  examination  coverage  for  professional,  scientific,  and  technical 
positions  peculiar  to  the  Department.  This  includes  the  issuance  of 
examination  announcements,  grading  of  papers,  and  the  maintenance  of 
registers  of  eligibles,  A  total  of  56  examination  announcements  were 
issued,  and  over  22,600  applications  were  received  and  rated  through  this 
board  system  during  1955.  This  workload  represented  an  increase  of  47% 
over  1954. 

Further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  a  coordinated  examin 
ation  program  designed  to  meet  current  recruitment  needs  for  all  types  of 
professional,  scientific,  and  technical  positions  peculiar  to  Agriculture 
Open  competitive  examinations  are  provided,  with  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications  being  covered  in  separate  announcements.  This 
facilitates  the  administrative  work  and  permits  recruitment  efforts  for 
the  various  positions  to  be  directed  to  the  most  appropriate  source  in 
the  most  effective  manner. 

Investigations  and  Disciplinary  Actions.  June  30,  1956  completed  the 
first  year  of  operation  since  the  functions  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
personnel  investigations  were  transferred  from  the  agencies  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  During  fiscal  year  1956,  this  Office  conducted  190  investiga¬ 
tions  of  employees  suspected  of  being  involved  in  fiscal  irregularities, 
prohibited  political  activity,  discrimination.  Government  automobile 
accident  cases  involving  misuse  of  Government  vehicles,  intoxication  on 
duty,  and  other  types  of  misconduct. 

This  Office  also  handled  717  disciplinary  cases  of  which  246  resulted  in 
letters  of  reprimand,  78  in  suspensions,  98  in  removals  after  preferment 
of  charges  and  other  types  of  terminations,  77  resignations  of  employees 
not  in  good  standing,  and  218  in  which  no  disciplinary  action  was  found 
to  be  warranted. 

Classification  Standards.  The  Department  cooperated  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  development  of  classification  standards 
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projects  covering  twenty-five  series  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1956. 

Studies  undertaken  involved  (1)  occupational  reviews  resulting  in  the 
clarification  of  existing  definitions  of  occupational  groups  and 
series,  (2)  preparation  or  review  of  drafts  of  new  or  revised  series 
definitions,  and  (3)  participation  in  actual  development  of  standards 
and  review  of  drafts  of  proposed  standards  prepared  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Priorities  on  new  standards  projects  and  on  revision  of  published  stand¬ 
ards  were  established  during  the  year  for  (1)  scries  covering  positions 
unique  to  the  Department,  and  (2)  suggested  priorities  on  covering  po¬ 
sitions  of  an  interdepartmental  nature.  The  priorities  applied  to 
(a)  classification  standards,  (b)  qualification  standards,  and  (c)  a 
combination  of  both  (occupational  standards).  The  establishment  of  pri¬ 
orities  on  classification  standards  and  qualification  standards  was  done 
to  assist  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  establishment  of  its  pri¬ 
ority  schedule  on  projects  of  an  interdepartmental  nature,  and  to  assist 
the  Department  in  planning  the  development  of  standards  covering  positions 
unique  to  the  Department. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  Commission  for  the  development  of 
10  series  of  an  interdepartmental  nature  in  which  the  Department  has  an 
interest.  During  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  the  Office  plans  to 
participate  with  agencies  within  the  Department  in  the  revision  of 
approximately  fifteen  series  covering  positions  peculiar  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Job  Allocations.  The  job  allocatiozis  workload  continued  at  a  relatively 
high  rate  in  fiscal  year  1956,  and  increased  72%  over  fiscal  year  1955. 

A  total  of  727  allocation  actions  were  handled  during  the  year,  which 
represented,  primarily,  key  positions  at  GS-14  and  above. 

A  special  plan  for  evaluation  of  Agricultural  Attache  positions  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  State  Department  under  P.L.  690  was  developed  and  put 
into  effect.  Action  was  completed  on  allocation  of  all  individual 
Attache  positions  and  on  transfers  of  positions  between  posts. 

The  position  review  program  under  Section  1310(d)  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1952,  continues  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the  allo¬ 
cation  process.  To  meet  the  annual  review  requirement,  a  certificate 
of  the  accuracy  of  each  job  description  is  signed  by  each  employee  and 
his  supervisor.  In  many  cases  this  is  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Per¬ 
formance  Rating  Plan.  In  addition  to  this  certificate,  the  Department 
has  a  goal  of  25%  coverage  of  positions  by  actual  work  audits  made  by 
classifiers  to  supplement  employee -supervisor  review. 

Salary  Administration.  Salary  administration  required  giving  attention 
to  the  details  of  numerous  cases  involving  allowances  and  differentials 
for  overseas  employees;  allowances  for  employees  required  to  wear  uni¬ 
forms;  dual  employment  and  compensation;  hours  of  duty;  rates  paid 
initially  upon  transfer,  promotion,  demotion,  etc.;  premium  pay  for  over¬ 
time,  night,  and  holiday  work;  and  within-grade  step  increases  in  pay. 
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Agency  regulations  on  allowances  for  replacement  of  uniforms  were  approved 
for  chauffeurs,  guards,  quarantine  inspectors,  nurses,  and  certain  Forest 
Service  employees,.  Thirty-seven  agency  requests  for  authority  to  es¬ 
tablish  work  weeks  in  excess  of  40  hours,  he.,  involving  some  regularly 
scheduled  overtime  duty,  were  handled.  Considerable  work  was  done  during 
the  year  on  a  statutory  rate  proposal  covering  a  limited  number  of  top 
research  positions  to  place  the  Department  on  equal  footing  with  other 
Departments  and  agencies,  and  with  industry,  in  recruitment  or  retention 
of  top  level  research  skills.  The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  was 
assisted  in  establishing  a  classification  and  pay  plan  for  its  county 
office  personnel. 

IJage  Administration.  The  moot  important  projects  were  amendments  to 
the  Department  regulations  to  incorporate  the  new  minimum  wage  standard 
of  $1.00  an  hour,  a  new  wage  rate  notice  form,  and  new  provisions  for 
the  administration  of  flat  rates  and  scales;  the  issuance  of  21  new 
definitions  for  inclusion  in  the  Department's  TJage  Board  Manual;  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  four  area  wage  boards 
and  one  review  board  to  replace  the  interim  board  by  which  rates  had  been 
set  in  that  agency  during  the  preceding  two  years;  continued  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Interdepartmental  Lithographic  Wage  Board,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  work  groups  established  under  Civil  Service  Commission 
sponsorship  to  study  various  aspects  of  rate  setting  by  wage  boards. 

Plans  are  well  advanced  for  reconstituting  the  Review  Wage  Board  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Office  of  Personnel  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  and 
improve  its  review  activities,  including  the  power  to  adjust  rates  as 
necessary  to  effectuate  "prevailing  rates"  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Personnel  Incentive  Programs.  The  Department's  Awards  program  continued 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  during  the  1956  fiscal  year.  For  the 
first  time,  individuals  who  were  members  of  units  receiving  honorary 
recognition  were  awarded  individual  certificates  citing  the  achievement 
in  addition  to  the  unit's  plaque. 

During  fiscal  year  1956,  1,389  Cash  Awards  were  granted  totaling 
$161,196,  compared  with  221  Cash  Awards  granted  during  1955  totaling 
$21,161.  There  were  2,993  suggestions  received  and  1,055  were  adopted, 
representing  an  estimated  dollar  value  benefit  to  the  Government  of 
$627,969. 

The  handling  of  suggestions  with  possible  Department  or  Government -wide 
application  has  increased  the  workload  in  the  Office,  which  continues 
to  advise  the  agencies  concerning  administration  and  operation  of  all 
phases  of  the  Incentive  Awards  Program. 

Inspections  of  Personnel  Offices.  The  inspection  workload  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  due  to  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Milk  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators'  Offices.  As  a  result  of  the  delegation,  the  total  number  of 
Department  offices  subject  to  inspection  has  increased  to  approximately 
twice  the  number  on  the  inspection  schedule  in  1953. 

Employee  Health.  During  the  past  year  a  total  of  22,156  calls  for 
service  were  made  at  the  Health  Rooms  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
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Area;  1,144  patients  were  seen  by  the  Medical  Officer;  182  preemployment, 
disability  retirement  and  other  physical  examinations  were  performed. 

Training  in  Administrative  Management.  This  training  is  aimed  at  high 
level  employees  responsible  for  improvement  of  administration.  385  De¬ 
partment  employees  from  19  agencies  have  been  trained  in  institutes  and 
workshops.  Two  institutes  to  develop  additional  local  leaders  are 
planned  for  1958.  Plans  for  additional  training  in  Administrative 
Management  workshops  will  also  go  forward  this  coming  year.  Application 
of  the  principles,  material  and  procedure  of  the  institutes  and  work¬ 
shops  is  continuing  by  several  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  regular 
work. 

Employee  Development.  New  and  revised  material  was  developed  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  "Guide  Posts  for  Supervisors",  the  basic  manual  through  which 
the  Office  guides,  stimulates  and  coordinates  the  Department’s  Super¬ 
visory  Development  Program* 

Safety,  The  Director  of  Personnel  established  an  Employee  Safety  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  which  is  reviewing  all  aspects  of  the  Departmental 
safety  program.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  where  need  of  im¬ 
provement  is  indicated.  Agencies  submit  reports  in  connection  with  the 
Presidential  safety  citation,  awarded  annually  to  the  Department  or 
agency  showing  the  greatest  progress  in  accident  prevention. 

3.  Budgetary  and  Financial  Administration  and  Service 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  is  responsible  for  department -wide 
coordination  of  the  budgetary  and  financial  aspects  of  Department  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities,  including  the  acquisition,  distribution  and  control 
of  funds;  accounting;  internal  auditing  and  program  appraisal,  and  pro¬ 
gram  investigation;  budgetary,  financial,  and  legislative  reporting;  and 
the  organization  and  management  of  these  and  related  activities  through¬ 
out  the  Department. 

During  the  year  certain  functions  of  the  Office  were  realigned  in  order 
to  strengthen  its  staff  inspection  activities.  The  Division  of  Internal 
Audit  and  Program  Appraisal  was  established  to  provide  a  stronger  and 
more  effective  departmental  staff  leadership  in  the  fields  of  internal 
audit  and  program  investigation.  This  division  is  primarily  responsible 
for  formulating  departmental  policies  and  principles,  and  for  providing 
guidance  and  assistance  to  Department  agencies,  with  respect  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  adequate  facilities  to  prevent  the  mis¬ 
handling  of  funds  and  other  resources,  and  to  assure  proper  examination 
and  appraisal  of  the  financial,  operational  and  administrative  aspects 
of  agencies'  programs.  Since  all  large  agencies  had  at  least  the  nucleus 
of  an  independent  inspection  staff,  this  division  has  emphasized  policy 
guidance,  manual  preparation,  and  work  planning.  A  comprehensive  survey 
(the  first  of  a  series)  was  initiated  in  the  investigative  unit  of  one 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing,  appraising,  and  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improvements  in  connection  with  staffing,  organization 
relationships,  and  investigative  techniques  and  operating  methods. 
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Assistance  was  rendered  to  agency  inspection  groups  through  release  of 
statements  of  principles,  participation  in  training  sessions,  individual 
consultations,  the  preparation  of  internal  auditing  policy  statements, 
and  in  the  formalizing  of  audit  procedures.  A  Department -wide  audit  of 
leave  administration  was  coordinated  by  this  Office.  The  findings  re- 
sultiiig  from  this  audit  aided  in  the  strengthening  of  departmental  and 
agency  procedures  relating  to  supervisors*  responsibilities,  periodic 
reviews,  reports,  and  record-keeping  for  leave, 

A  procedure  was  developed  for  the  handling  of  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  and  investigation  reports  throughout  the  Department  and  for  the 
reporting  of  significant  findings  of  the  Secretary  and  his  staff. 

The  Office  is  presently  coordinating  a  Department -wide  study  of  the  safe 
keeping  facilities  provided  by  the  agencies  for  the  protection  and  safe 
custody  of  cash  and  negotiable  instruments  handled  by  their  employees. 

Among  new  developments  and  improvements  in  the  field  of  budgetary  ad¬ 
ministration  requiring  action  by  the  Office  in  the  past  year  were  the 
following : 

a •  Legislation  Developed  to  Provide  Support  in  Basic  Law  for 

Point  of  Order  provisions  in  Appropriation  Acts.  An  analysis 
was  made  of  the  language  contained  in  the  Department's  annual 
appropriation  acts  to  determine  to  what  extent  authorities 
contained  therein  were  supported  in  basic  law.  Appropriation 
language  provisions  not  so  supported  were  reviewed  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  should  be  retained  in  the  appropriation  acts. 
Legislation  was  drafted,  and  enacted  by  the  Congress  (Public 
Law  979)  which  provides  authority  in  basic  law  for  provisions 
determined  to  be  essential  in  the  conduct  of  the  Department's 
operations . 

b ,  Simplified  Financing  of  Services  between  Agencies .  Following 
issuance  of  General  Accounting  Office  regulations,  policies 
and  procedures  were  established  to  simplify  the  financing  of 
services  between  agencies  of  this  Department  and  between  this 
Department  and  other  Federal  agencies.  Increased  use  of  the 
reimbursement  method  of  financing  affords  an  opportunity  to 
eliminate  many  separate  accounts  for  advances  and  transfers 
of  funds,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  budget  schedules. 

c „  Improved  Procedures  Developed  for  the  Allocation  and  Apportion¬ 

ment  of  Foreign  Currencies.  Initiation  of  a  foreign  market 
development  program,  financed  from  foreign  currencies  arising 
from  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  (pursuant  to  Public  Law  480),  necessitated  development 
of  special  procedures  by  this  Office  and  the  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service  with  respect  to  the  allocation  and  control  of 
such  foreign  currencies  to  assure  their  use  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  the  law.  Based  on  experience  gained 
in  1955,  simplified  procedures  for  the  allocation  and  appor¬ 
tionment  of  foreign  currencies  have  been  instituted  in  1957. 
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In  the  field  of  budgetary  and  financial  reporting,  a  great  variety  of 
special  projects  was  handled  during  the  past  year.  Much  of  this  work 
is  concerned  with  the  compilation  of  special  reports  to  meet  needs  with- 
in  the  Department  and  to  provide  information  in  response  to  requests 
from  Congress,  various  public  and  private  organizations,  and  the  general 
public.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  recurring  agency  reports 
which  receive  Departmental  review  and  clearance  before  submission  to 
the  Budget  Bureau,  Treasury  Department,  and  other  agencies.  The  im¬ 
provement  of  agency  reporting  systems  and  the  development  of  improved 
reporting  procedures  and  techniques  also  constitute  one  of  the 
important  responsibilities  in  this  area,  including  liaison  with  agencies 
outside  the  Department  on  such  matters. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  form  letter  to  be  used  in  transmitting 
proposed  legislative  reports  to  the  Budget  Bureau  for  clearance,  thus 
saving  about  100  man  hours  annually  in  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Department. 

571  legislative  reports  were  prepared  or  reviewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  budgetary  and  related  administrative  and  program  implications,  re¬ 
vised  when  necessary,  and  cleared  with  the  appropriate  agencies  (com¬ 
pared  with  678  for  1955  and  346  for  1954). 

Electronic  data  processing  equipment  and  systems  are  being  studied  to 
evaluate  possible  applications  within  the  Department.  The  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance  provides  consultative  services  to  agencies  and 
disseminates  information  about  the  potentially  greater  productivity 
of  rapid  data  processing  machines.  Adequate  technical  knowledge  is 
essential  in  planning  for  installations  which  will  help  to  improve 
department  services. 

New  procedures  for  penalty  mail  payments  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
were  initiated  in  1956.  Reimbursement  to  the  postal  service  entails 
the  transfer  of  more  than  5  million  dollars  annually.  In  1954  and  1955 
the  reimbursement  was  based  on  record-keeping  to  determine  the  postage 
liability.  In  1956  the  record-keeping  on  items  mailed  was  eliminated 
and  projections  made  for  the  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  1955  experi¬ 
ence.  For  the  fiscal  year  1957,  quarterly  payments  will  be  made  on  an 
estimated  basis  and  adjusted  at  the  year-end  to  reflect  postage  lia¬ 
bility  based  on  penalty  indicia  matter  acquired. 

Form  series  expanded  to  included  "outline  maps".  As  one  phase  of  its 
forms  management  program,  the  Department  has  collected  into  its  numbered 
series  several  hundred  forms  in  general  use  throughout  the  Department. 
Attention  is  given  to  better  design  of  the  forms,  systematic  inventory 
control,  and  periodic  review  of  associated  procedures.  A  further  ad¬ 
vance  will  provide  similar  attention  to  69  State  and  national  outline 
maps  used  by  various  agencies  to  plot  statistical  and  other  data,  depict 
geographical  detail,  or  serve  as  worksheets  in  program  operations. 

Usage  of  such  forms  is  estimated  at  75,000  annually. 

Rental  rates  for  housing  accommodations  supplied  to  Department  employees 

must  be  established  at  levels  competitive  with  comparable  private  housing, 
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under  the  terms  of  Budget  Bureau  Circular  No..  A-45,  Revised.  In  sparsely 
settled  areas  with  few  private  rental  units,  the  establishment  of  satis¬ 
factory  rental  rates  has  required  a  costly  expenditure  of  personnel  time. 
To  help  meet  this  problem,  this  Office  assisted  the  Forest  Service  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  system  for  establishing  rates  by  standard  classes  cf  houses 
on  an  area  basis  through  the  application  of  scientific  sampling  pro¬ 
cedures  0.  By  agreement  with  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Forest  Service  will  experiment  with  this  system  to  determine 
its  adequacy  for  possible  Government -wide  application. 

Mileage  rates  allowed  for  use  of  privately-owned  vehicles  have  been  in¬ 
creased  based  on  analysis  of  operating  costs.  Although  the  Congress 
established  a  maximum  rate  of  10  cents  a  mile  for  use  of  privately-owned 
vehicles  in  the  conduct  of  official  business,  the  Department  retained  a 
maximum  rate  of  7  cents  through  the  fiscal  year  1956.  This  determination 
was  based  on  then  current  operating  cost  data.  Early  in  the  fiscal  year 
1957,  further  analysis  led  to  adjustment  of  the  rate  to  a  maximum  of  8 
cents.  Under  exceptional  circumstances  of  travel  the  Director  of  Finance 
may  authorize  a  higher  rate. 

The  Office  continued  to  furnish  leadership  and  technical  assistance  in 
the  revision  of  agencies'  accounting  systems  to  conform  to  Department 
policies,  the  accounting  principles  and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General,  the  objectives  of  the  Joint  Program  to  Improve  Accounting 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Budget  and  Account¬ 
ing  Procedures  Act  of  1950.  To  assist  agencies  in  carrying  cut  their 
responsibilities  in  the  accounting  field,  this  Office  developed  and 
issued  regulations  embodying  the  policies,  principles,  and  standards  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  sound  accounting  systems.  Substantial  im¬ 
provements  and  revisions  have  been  made  in  the  Accounting  systems  of  the 
agencies,  with  accounting  manuals  either  completed  or  substantially 
completed  in  ten  --  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
Federal  Extension  Service,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Library,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Office  of  Information,  and  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel.  In  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Forest  Service 
and  Office  of  the  Secretary,  studies  designed  to  accomplish  similar  im¬ 
provements  and  revisions  are  well  underway. 

Additional  regulations  have  been  developed  which  establish  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies,  standards  and  responsibilities  designed  to  aid  administrative  and 
fiscal  officers  in  the  conduct  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Department 
and  which  establish  procedures  on  reporting  and  transfer  of  appropria¬ 
tions  and  funds  designed  to  simplify  the  reconciliation  of  agency  accounts 
with  Treasury  Department  records. 

To  expedite  the  administrative  examination  of  vouchers  and  to  aid  travel¬ 
ers  in  the  Department  in  the  preparation  of  travel  vouchers,  a  Guide  to 
Travelers  for  the  Preparation  of  Travel  Vouchers  was  issued.  The  Guide 
provides  a  specimen  voucher  based  on  a  hypothetical  travel  status  showing 
various  kinds  of  expenses  and  situations. 
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The  bonding  of  4,835  employees  of  the  Department,  which  previously  in¬ 
volved  a  separate  bond  for  each  employee,  was  accomplished  by  a  single 
position  schecule  bond  under  the  surety  bond  program  authorized  by  Public 
Law. 323,  84th  Congress.  This  program  will  simplify  bonding  and  will  be 
more  acceptable  to  employees  who  are  required  to  be  bonded.  After  six 
months 5  operations  it  is  estimated  that  there  has  been  a  saving  (1)  in 
the  processing  of  4,830  less  bonds,  (2)  in  the  payment  of  approximately 
$33,000  less  in  annual  premiums  (by  employees),  and  (3)  of  approximately 
$5,000  in  administrative  costs. 


From  a  study  of  the  possible  benefits  on  the  use  of  transfer  posting 
methods  in  the  issuance  of  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  checks,  it 
was  determined  that  approximately  $13,000  could  be  saved.  It  is  planned 
to  develop  the  necessary  procedures  to  establish  the  use  of  this  transfer 
posting  process  for  these  checks. 


4.  General  Operations 


The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  is  responsible  for  the  general  direc¬ 
tion,  coordination  and  guidance  of  all  phases  of  department-wide  programs 
in  the  fields  of  real  estate  management,  records  management  and  procure¬ 
ment  and  property  management,  and  provides  administrative  services  for 
the  over-all  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  departmental  service  operations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  functions  are  divided  into  five  divisions,  namely.  Procurement  and 
Property  Management,  Records  Administration,  Real  Estate,  Administrative 
Services  and  Service  Operations.  The  Procurement  and  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  is  a  recent  addition  to  this  Office,  having  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  for  the  purpose  of  simplify¬ 
ing  and  improving  operations  in  our  general  departmental  administration. 
This  transfer  placed  all  administrative  service  management  functions  in 
one  staff  office,  thereby  establishing  organizational  uniformity  at 
Department  and  agency  levels  and  one  channel  of  liaison  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  other  Departments  on  such  matters. 

Real  Property  Management  Services 

On  June  30,  1956,  the  Department  held  a  total  of  188,385,588.9  acres  of 
land,  the  total  value  including  improvements  thereon  amounting  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $730,200,000.  The  Department  occupies  1,513,428  square  feet 
of  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  approximately  15,270,000  square 
feet  of  space  in  the  field.  The  following  are  illustrative  of  the  scope 
of  the  staff  assistance  and  services  provided  toward  the  management  of 
these  holdings. 

a.  Real  Property  Review.  In  response  to  a  joint  directive  from 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  this  Office  assisted  in 
a  detailed  review  of  the  utilization  of  real  property  under 
the  jurisdication  of  the  Department.  Particular  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  disposal  of  excess  real  property.  During  1956, 

13  properties  costing  $190,000  were  reported  excess  and  245 
properties  costing  $1,488,239  were  disposed  of  under  authority 
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delegated  to  the  Department  by  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration.  An  example  of  the  property  reported  excess  was  that 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  State  headquarters  building 
in  Oklahoma  City  which  became  excess  upon  the  completion  of 
the  consolidated  office  project  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  The 
largest  single  disposal  under  delegated  authority  was  71 
buildings  at  Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska. 

b.  Real  Property  Reporting.  The  Office  is  responsible  for  the 
report  to  the  General  Services  Administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  real  property  holdings  in  the  continental  United  States. 
This  report  was  further  amplified  during  1956  by  a  supplement 
showing  the  holdings  in  territories  and  foreign  countries. 

This  Office  also  spearheaded  the  report  of  real  property  assets 
of  the  Department  required  by  the  House  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations,  and  participated  in  discussions  with  that 
Committee  on  proposed  future  revision  of  the  report  and  its 
establishment  on  an  annual  basis  to  include  the  fair  market 
value  of  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  from  the  public  domain. 

c.  Real  Property  Accounting.  Preliminary  plans  have  been  made 
to  establish  department -wide  guide  lines  for  real  property 
accountability,  providing  for  the  inclusion  of  costs  of  real 
property  under  general  ledger  accounting. 

d.  Lease-Purchase  Space  Program.  The  Office  has  cooperated  with 
the  General  Services  Administration  on  plans  for  new  construc¬ 
tion  projects  under  the  Purchase -Contract  Program  (Public  Law 
519,  83d  Congress).  Requests  were  filed  for  space  require¬ 
ments  in  47  proposed  projects  during  the  fiscal  year  and 
detailed  plans  reviewed  for  space  assignment  in  buildings 
planned  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa; 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin;  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

e.  Consolidated  Housing.  A  new  building  was  erected  under  lease 
from  the  Oklahoma  A&M  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  to  house 
the  State  Offices  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con¬ 
servation  Committee,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

f.  Staff  Assistance  and  Services.  This  Office  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  preliminary  plans  and  estimates  for  new  build¬ 
ings  needed  by  Department  agencies,  including  the  Animal 
Disease  Laboratories  for  presentation  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  to  the  Congress. 

The  Department's  comments  and  recommendations  on  the  contents 
of  the  second  Hoover  Commission  report  on  real  property 
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management  was  prepared  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
this  Office* 

Assistance  is  being  provided  to  the  Departmental  Committee 
concerned  with  formulating  a  construction  plan  covering  the 
needs  for  Agriculture  Buildings  on  a  long  range  basis. 

g.  Space  Management  and  Liaison.  The  Office  continued  to  provide 
liaison  with  the  General  Services  Administration  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  policy  and  specific  space  problems,  such 
as  the  discussions  and  reviews  of  the  propriety  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  requested  by  General  Services  Administration  for  space 
and  services  furnished. 

A  detailed  review  of  space  utilization  of  the  Plant  Industry 
Station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  made  available  some  13,600 
square  feet  of  space  for  the  use  of  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  at  that  location. 

This  review  was  coordinated  with  moves  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Building  in  Washington,  required  in  connection 
with  closing  of  laboratories  in  the  East  T7ing  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building.  It  was  also  necessary  to  obtain  additional 
space  in  the  Auditor's  Building  and  Escanaba  Hall  from  General 
Services  Administration  to  take  care  of  increased  space  needs 
of  Department  agencies  in  Washington. 

Records  Management  Services 

During  most  of  the  year  particular  emphasis  was  given  by  the  agencies 
and  this  Office  to  forms  and  correspondence  management,  partially  as  the 
result  of  a  survey  being  conducted  by  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  of  the  General  Services  Administration  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Secretary.  Some  progress  was  also  made  in  reports  and  directives 
management  through  closer  supervision  over  reporting  procedures  and  more 
effective  controls  over  distribution  of  directives. 

The  records  disposition  program,  and  wider  application  of  records  control 
schedules,  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  large  quantities  of  records  by 
either  destruction  or  transfer  to  Federal  Records  Centers.  This  brought 
about  the  release  of  filing  equipment  and  space  for  other  purposes. 

During  the  year  33,372  cubic  feet  of  records  were  transferred  to  Federal 
Records  Centers  and  other  agencies;  and  104,517  cubic  feet  were  disposed 
of  under  existing  schedules.  Throughout  the  Department,  as  of  June  30, 
1956,  9.65  percent  of  the  records  were  considered  to  be  permanent. 

The  review  program  gained  momentum  during  the  year  and  achieved  top  rank¬ 
ing  notice  in  the  management  field.  During  the  year  the  records  manage¬ 
ment  practices  in  72  Department  offices  in  18  cities  were  reviewed.  Each 
review  contains  the  findings  of  the  Records  Analyst,  the  recommended 
action  on  these  findings,  and  a  request  that  the  office  visited  report 
on  the  action  taken  as  a  result  of  the  review  within  60  days  from  date 
of  release  of  the  reports.  The  reports  on  immediate  benefits  derived 
from  the  reviews  have  demonstrated  the  worthwhileness  of  this  program. 
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Liaison  relations  with  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Management 
Service,  General  Sen/ices  Administration,  continued  to  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  over-all  records  management  program,.  The  Office 
worked  closely  with  the  GSA  in  promoting  among  departmental  field  offices 
a  seried  of  two-day  records  management  clinics  held  in  key  cities 
throughout  the  United  States . 

Procurement  and  Personal  Property  Management  Services 

A  major  revision,  based  upon  changes  in  statutory  requirements  and  a 
study  of  problems  encountered  in  contract  administration,  was  made  in 
the  Administrative  Regulations  on  contracting;  and  much  of  the  text  on 
both  contracting  and  purchasing  was  rearranged  to  provide  a  more  practi¬ 
cal  breakdown  between  these  two  categories. 

The  Office  continued  to  give  aid  to  the  agencies  in  their  contracting 
work,  including  (1)  the  development  of  contract  specifications  more 
responsive  to  agency  needs,  (2)  the  development  of  contracts  negotiated 
pursuant  to  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  and  (3)  the  development  of 
construction  and  special  contracts  in  connection  with  the  completion  of 
the  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Laboratory.  To  accommodate  agencies 
having  a  need  therefore,  the  Office  solicited  bids  and  awarded  a  total 
of  46  contracts  during  the  year. 

The  Office  obtained  authority  from  GSA  for  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  negotiate  contracts  covering  specific 
phases  of  their  programs,  including  (a)  management  consultant  services 
for  the  Forest  Service,  especially  in  the  field  of  administration,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  scientific  methods,  and  (b)  for  professional  engineer¬ 
ing  services  for  both  agencies  to  facilitate  construction  of  roads, 
trails,  bridges,  dams,  channels,  silting  basins,  etc.  In  delegating 
this  authority  to  the  agencies,  this  Office  developed  with  the  agencies 
uniform  policies  and  procedures  necessary  for  negotiating  contracts. 

In  the  area  of  Federal  Specifications  and  Standards,  cooperative  activi¬ 
ties  with  the  General  Services  Administration  continued  to  be  active. 

They  embraced  the  several  broad  categories  of  Federal  Specifications 
on  foods  submitted  to  the  agencies  of  the  Department,  in  addition  to 
which  there  were  submitted  to  the  agencies  for  review  397  proposed,  or 
revisions  of.  Federal  Specifications,  12  proposed  Federal  Standards 
and  10  other  special  assignments.  Also,  21  proposed  Commercial  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Simplified  Practice  Recommendations,  submitted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  were  referred  to  appropriate  agencies  for  review  and 
comments . 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Department  and  the  Sroa  1 3. 
Business  Administration  whereby  it  was  agreed,  under  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1953  (Public  Lav;  163,  83d  Congress),  to  set  aside 
appropriate  procurements  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  small  business  compe¬ 
tition  only;  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  be  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  screen  procurements  valued  at  $1,000  or  more  at  major  procure¬ 
ment  offices.  The  Office  participated  on  the  SBA  committee  to  revise 
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the  definition  and  size  standards  of  "small  business".  Staff  members 
are  cooperating  in  the  joint  Commerce -Small  Business  Administration 
sponsored  meetings  being  held  throughout  the  country  to  acquaint  small 
business  concerns  with  how  they  may  sell  to  the  Government.  A  pamphlet 
"Selling  to  U.S.D.A."  was  developed  by  the  Office  and  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  to  assist  business,  particularly  small  business,  in  selling  to 
the  Department. 

During  the  year,  the  Area  Committees  in  the  field,  and  this  Office  in 
Washington,  facilitated  redistribution  of  excess  property  having  an 
acquisition  cost  in  excess  of  $333,000,  which  is  about  16  percent  of 
the  total  acquisition  cost  of  all  excess  property  reported  by  .Department 
agencies . 

As  of  June  30,  1956,  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  had  issued  determinations  to  establish  interagency  motor  vehicle 
pools  in  12  areas,  including  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Approximately  329  Department  of  Agriculture  vehicles  were  transferred 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  for  inclusion  in  these  inter¬ 
agency  pools.  Studies  were  in  progress  in  10  other  areas  throughout 
the  United  States  as  of  June  30,  1956. 

Administrative  Services 


Increased  personnel  classification  authority  was  delegated  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  responsibility  for  phases  of  Personnel  training,  job  evalua¬ 
tion,  career  development  and  recruiting  were  clarified.  Leadership  and 
coordination  were  provided  in  formulating  new  regulations  to  effect  an 
orderly  committee  management  program. 

Service  Operations 


During  the  fiscal  year  1956,  several  pieces  of  new  printing  and  bindery 
equipment  were  purchased  for  the  Department's  central  printing  plant. 

At  the  same  time  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Printing  reclassi¬ 
fied  the  printing  plant  from  Class  A  to  Class  B.  Organizational  changes 
were  made  within  the  Division  to  insure  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  the  new,  high-production  equipment. 

5 .  Regulatory  Hearings  and  Decisions 

The  activities  "Regulatory  Hearings  and  Decisions",  includes  the  work 
of  the  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  the 
Judicial  Officer  and  his  staff.  The  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  holds 
hearings,  makes  reports,  recommends  decisions,  and  performs  such  related 
duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the 
statutory  provisions,  regulations,  and  rules  of  practice  applicable  to 
various  matters  under  their  jurisdiction.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
hearings  held  by  the  Hearing  Examiners  under  the  various  acts  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30  of  each  year  since  1950  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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Laws  Involved 
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There  were  10  cases  disposed  of  by  Consent  Orders  or  by  default  in  which 
reports  were  made  and  filed,,  These  reports  are  similar  to  the  reports 
required  in  cases  in  which  hearings  are  held  and  consist  cf  a  Statement 
of  the  Case,  Findings  of  Fact,  Conclusions  and  a  Proposed  Order.  Many 
conferences  were  held  with  a  view  towards  satisfactorily  solving  the 
difficulties  existing  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  relation  to  t.he  marketing  of  milk.  Eased  upon  the  information 
obtained  at  the  conferences,  a  formal  hearing  was  called  on  June  18, 

1956,  which  has  not  been  completed  to  date.  Two  other  important  hearings 
affecting  producers  of  milk  were  held  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 


The  Judicial  Officer  renders  final  administrative  decisions  in  regulatory 
proceedings  of  a  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  nature.  During  the  past  fis¬ 
cal  year  the  Judicial  Officer  issued  423  decisions  and  orders  as  follows: 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  -  22;  Commodity  Exchange  Act  -  7; 
Grain  Standards  Act:  -  5;  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  -  72;  and  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  -  317.  In  addition,  the  Judicial  Officer 
held  oral  argument  in  8  proceedings  as  follows:  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  -  2;  Commodity  Exchange  Act  -  2;  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  -  3;  arid  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  -  L 
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(t>)  Working  Capital  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  working  capital  fund  is  a  i!no-year"  operating  fund  of  $400,000 
established  by  the  1944  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to  pay  the  operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  certain  centralized  service  organizations  pending  receipt  of 
reimbursements  for  such  costs  from  the  agencies  provided  with  the  services. 
The  integrity  of  the  original  appropriation  is  maintained  from  year  to  year 
by  means  of  these  reimbursements,  and  an  appropriation  in  195$  is,  there¬ 
fore,  unnecessary. 

Statements  reflecting  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  income  and  expenses 
of  the  working  capital  fund  as  of  June  30,  1956,  as  well  as  estimates 
for  1957  and  1958,  are  printed  in  the  Budget  schedules  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1956,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1957  or  1958.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their 
benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated 
Obligations , 
1957 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1958 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds 
’(Advances  from  other  Agencies): 

Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion  -  For  expenses  relating  to 
investigations  of  rural  electri- 
f i cation  cooperatives  ............ 

$19,914 

10,130 

International  Cooperation  Adraini- 

stration  -  To  cover  costs  incurred 
for  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  roster  of  technically 
trained  agriculturists  . 

$10,225 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion  -  For  over -all  planning, 
coordination,  and  integration  of 
the  administrative  and  opera¬ 
tional  resources  of  the  Department 
in  carrying  out  delegated 
responsibilities  for  Civil  Defense 

25,000 

$25,000 

Total,  Allocations  and  Working 
Funds  . . . . 

30,044 

35,225 

25,000 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  From 

Governmental  and  Other  Sources: 
Salaries  and  Expenses  . . . . 

40,420 

2,720 

2,720 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

AM)  OTHER  FUNDS 

70,464 

37,945 

27,720 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  for  1958  continue  the  authority  to  replace,  if  necessary, 
one  automobile  used  by  the  Secretary  and  his  staff. 

As  of  November  30 ,  1956,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  owned  only  one  auto¬ 
mobile  which  is  operated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,,  In  addition,  two 
vehicles  are  rented  on  an  annual  basis. 

One  of  the  rented  vehicles  is  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  other  vehicles  are  used  on  official  business  by  the  Under  Secretary, 
the  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  members  of  their  immediate  staffs,  as  well 
as  the  heads  and  other  responsible  officials  of  the  Staff  offices  which 
comprise  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
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OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Office  of  Information  was  established  under  its  present  name  in  1925  as  a 
consolidation  of  functions  formally  organized  as  early  as  1889 ,  to  coordinate 
in  the  Department  the  dissemination  of  information  useful  to  agriculture  as 
directed  by  the  Act  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862 „ 

The  Office  has  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  publications  and  other 
information  policies  and  activities  of  the  Department  including  the  final 
review,  illustrating,  printing  and  distribution  of  publications,  clearance 
and  release  of  press,  radio,  television,  and  magazine  materials,  maintenance 
of  central  files  of  news  and  general  illustration- type  photographs ;  and  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  pictures*  The  Office 
publishes  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  Directory,  the  Department  List  of  Publications 5 
handles  the  details  of  distributing  farmers’  bulletins  allotted  to  Members  of 
Congress;  and  services  letter  and  telephone  requests  for  general  information 
received  in  the  Department,  It  also  produces  visual  informational  materials, 
such  as  motion  pictures,  exhibits,  art  and  graphics  materials,  and  still 
photographic  work  for  the  Department  and  other  Government  agencies  through 
reimbursements* 

Regular  employment  as  of  November  30,  1956,  totaled  217*  The  Office  has  no 
field  employees,  except  part-time  or  intermittent  workers  for  seasonal  use 
in  displaying  exhibits  at  State  fairs  and  similar  agricultural  activities. 


Appropriated, 

1957 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1958 


Appropriated  funds 


$1,325,000  $1,1465,000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


App ropnation  Act,  1957  $1,325, 000 
Budget  Estimate ,  1958  ©©•••••©•••■©©©•©•©•©••©©•••••©•©os****©©*  X  ,b65 , 000 
Increase . ... . © . . .... . . . © . .  "T^JITfiToOO 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 

For  publications  improvement  work  in  cooperation  with  States  ... 
For  informational  materials  for  Rural  Development  Program  .©.»»• 
To  handle  greater  volume  of  information  resulting  from  new 

programs  and  increased  research . . . . . . . 

For  new  exhibits  to  supply  increasing  demand  from  land-grant 
colleges  .  ©  •  • . . 00. ...©..•. ............ ....... 

For  contribution  to  the  retirement  fund  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85b  . . . . © . . . . 


1  ©  o  «•  «  •  •  © 


/12,290 

/2I,3b3 

/bl,l6l 

/22,706 

/b2,50O 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Increases  : 

Retirements  s 

Costs  s  s  1958 

(P.L.  85b) s  Other  s(estimated) 

1.  Publications  review 

and  distribution  ... 

$621,231 

$6b3,317 

/$17, 700 :/$33, 633(1) s  $69b,650 

2.  Review. and  distri- 

:  s 

bution  of  current 

•  • 

O  4 

agricultural 

•  4 

•  « 

information . . 

b6b,5b5 

b73,979 

/13,090;  /bl, 161(2):  528,230 

3©  Review,  preparation 

«  * 

•  • 

and  distribution  of 

•  0 

•  • 

visual  agricultural 

0  • 

•  4 

information 

207,672 

207,70b 

/11,710s  /22, 706(3) s  2b2,120 

Unobligated  balance  .© 

5,152 

-  - 

»  • 

Total  retirement  costs 

•  0 

•  9 

(P.L©  85b)  ®.»..©©oo 

— 

— 

/7b2,5007:  /7b, 5007:  /b  7, 0007 

Total  available  or 

*  © 

•  0 

3  S*b3JTlclij0 

1,298,600 

1,325,000 

/b2, 500(b):  /97,500  :l,b65,000 

Advance  from  "Adminis- 

trative  Expenses, 

Commodity -Credit 

Corporation”  ....... 

-17,100 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  ©c©©....... 

1*281,500 

1,325,000 
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INCREASES 


(l)  The  Increase  of  $33 > 633  in  this  item  consists  of  the  following: 

(a)  Increase  of  ^12,290  to  provide  increased  cooperation  with  the  States 

in  improving  the  Department's  publications  program. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Department  Publications  Review  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  among  other  things,  that  the  popular  publications  work  of  the 
Department  be  coordinated  more  closely  with  that  of  the  States.  In 
furtherance  of  that  recommendation,  work  is  planned,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  aimed  at  improving  the  research,  information,  and 
education  programs  of  the  Department  through  better  publications  prac¬ 
tices.  A  program  of  continuous  sampling  of  the  subject  matter  needs 
of  the  public  for  State  and  Department  popular  publications  and  a 
systematic  planning,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities,  for  subject  coverage  of  publications  that  fit  closely 
into  the  needs  of  the  farm,  suburban,  and  urban  populations  will  make 
it  possible  to  emphasize  popular  publications  of  widest  possible  useful¬ 
ness,  thereby  achieving  an  economy  by  eliminating  publications  of 
least  value. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  Office,  working  closely  with  the  Federal  Extension 
Service,  will  establish  a  program  for  continuous  sampling  of  the  subject 
matter  needs  for  Department  and  State  popular  agricultural  and  home¬ 
making  publications.  This  will  include  the  preparation  of  information 
and  procedures  which  the  States  may  use  in  determining  local  needs  and 
for  reporting  these  needs  to  the  Department.  The  Office  will  work  with 
the  agency  publications  committees  in  planning  publications  to  meet  the 
regional  and  national  subject  matter  needs  as  indicated  by  the  analysis 
of  the  reports  from  the  States.  Reports  from  States  and  agencies  will 
also  be  analyzed  to  develop  data  that  may  be  useful  to  the  Department, 
to  cooperating  agencies,  or  to  Members  of  Congress  as  guides  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  bulletins.  The  Office  will  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  and  the  States  in  furnishing  information  and  materials  for 
effective  partnership  and  give  assistance  in  planning  and  coordinating 
the  publications  programs.  The  States  will  be  informed  of  Department 
publications  plans  and  schedules  to  assist  the  States  in  planning  and 
coordinating  the  local  and  regional  materials. 

(b )  Increase  of  $21,3^3  to  provide  special  information  materials  in 

connection  with  the  Rural  Development  Program. 

Need  for  Increase:  This  Office  provides  special  information  materials 
for  the  Department's  program  directed  toward  assistance  to  low- income 
farm  families  and  those  who  obtain  part  of  their  income  from  off-farm 
■v  sources.  The  Office  lends  assistance  and  support  to  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  and  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  the 
Rural  Development  Program.  The  current  fiscal  year  will  be  devoted 
primarily  to  organizing,  planning  and  initiating  programs  in  the  54 
pilot  counties  and  areas.  Information  requirements  thus  far  have  been 
mainly  for  materials  explaining  program  objectives,  organization,  and 
resources  for  the  use  of  State  and  county  leaders.  In  fiscal  year  1958 
it  is  expected  that  additional  pilot  counties  will  be  designated  and 
activities  will  increase  in  existing  counties.  As  the  program  moves 
forward  from  the  organizing  and  planning  phase  to  the  operating 
phase  in  the  current  pilot  counties,  a  greater  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  material  will  be  needed.  There  will  also  be  a  need  for 
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additional  brochures,  leaflets  and  reports,  putting  program  information 
into  usable  form  for  community  leaders  and  suggesting  ways  of  initiating 
and  stimulating  local  community  programs  and  various  methods  that  might 
be  employed#  Experience  so  far  has  indicated  that  this  program  can  be 
furthered  and  strengthened  by  the  use  of  more  highly  visualized  materials# 
These  materials  could  be  used  effectively  by  county  workers  who  collaborate 
in  this  program  by  visualizing  the  problem  involved,  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  program,  alternate  ways  and  methods  of  helping  to  solve  the  problem, 
technical  and  financial  assistance  available,  and  other  information  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  important  subject#  These  materials  would  also  be  used  in 
meetings,  lectures  and  discussion  groups  and  would  serve  not  only  to 
simplify  presentation  of  the  program  but  also  as  a  stimulus  to  further 
interest  and  discussion  by  local  leaders  at  the  grassroots  level.  Present 
funds  are  inadequate  to  develop  these  special  publications  and  visual  aids 
materials. 

Plan  of  Work.  This  Office,  as  the  coordinator  of  information  work  in  the 
Department,  concentrates  information  resources  available  through  Department 
agency  and  other  channels  for  use  of  community  leaders  in  the  Rural 
Development  Program  pilot  counties.  The  Office  will  join  with  other 
departments  to  develop  publications  and  visual  aid  materials  for  this 
program, 

(2)  The  increase  of  $lfL,l6l  in  this  item  consists  of  the  following: 

(a)  Increase  of  $20,520  to  handle  increased  press  activities  in  connection 

with  new  WSDA  programs  and  increased  research  activities. 

Need  for  Increase.  As  new  USDA  programs  and  activities  have  come  into 
existence,  the  general  press  output  of  the  Department  has  necessarily 
increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent  to  meet  the  demands  from  press  outlets, 
as  well  as  the  legal  requirements  for  information  dissemination.  This 
increased  demand  for  press  output  has  included  requests  for  information 
on  such  programs  as  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195h;  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
. 1956,  which  includes  the  Soil  Bank  Program;  the  emergency,  drought,  credit, 
and  farm  storage  activities;  the  Great  Plains  Program,  the  Rural  Develop¬ 
ment  Program;  and  P.  L.  ij.80  surplus  disposal  activities.  These  programs 
have  brought  a  greater  flow  of  requests  for  information  from  the  news 
wire  services,  general  press  correspondents,  and  others.  In  addition  to 
these  new  programs,  the  Department  research  funds  have  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  since  fiscal  year  1 9$ho  This  additional  research  has  created, 
and  will  create  in  the  future,  a  greater  flow  of  research  findings  which 
must  be  disseminated  to  farmers,  consumers,  and  industry  outlets.  An 
increasing  number  of  requests  for  information  on  research  findings  are 
coming  from  women’s  page  editors,  food  editors,  land-grant  colleges,  and 
industry  groups  that  reach  the  women  of  the  Nation.  The  Home  Economics 
Research  Advisory  Committee  has  stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  flow  of  information  based  on  Department  research  findings  to  aid 
in  the  solution  of  day-to-day  problems  facing  homemakers,  educators, 
industry,  and  other  concerned  with  home  economics.  An  advisory  committee 
of  State  extension  editors  has  recommended  that  more  home  economics 
information  should  be  made  available  from  the  Department. 
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Plan  of  Work,  The  Office  will  provide  more  information  to  help  inform  the 
approximately  5,1400,000  farmers  in  the  Nation  more  fully  and  adequately  on 
new  and  special  programs  and  activities  of  the  Department  and  the  results 
of  the  increased  agricultural  research  work.  More  information  will  be  pro™ 
vided  on  home  economics  programs  and  research  to  meet  the  increasing  request 
of  newspaper  women’s  page  editors,  women’s  magazine  and  magazine  food 
editors,  and  trade  and  industry  outlets.  More  adequate  services  to  the 
land-grant  colleges  will  be  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  homemakers  and 
consumers  the  Nation  over. 

(b)  Increase  of  Sl0«,3h0  to  handle  increased  special  reports  activities  with 

groups  outside  the  Department. 

Need  for  Increase.  In  the  reporting  of  facts  on  agriculture  to  the  general 
public,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  agriculture’s  status  in  the 
Nation  and  its  problems  must  have  a  better  understanding  by  all  the  people. 
To  obtain  this  greater  understanding  requires  the  preparation  of  suitable 
background  materials  and  reports  on  Department  programs  and  activities  and 
consistent  liaison  with  groups  outside  the  Department.  It  requires  closer  | 
working  relationships  with  media  outlets,  farm  organizations,  agricultural 
trade  associations,  consumer  groups,  and  others. 

Plan  of  Work.  More  effective  information  support  will  be  given  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  programs  and  activities  by  preparation  and  presentation  of  materials 
to  wider  outlets  and  increased  service  to  media  outlets,  farm  organizations, 
and  others o  To  carry  out  essential  information  functions  in  this  area,  the 
Office  will  prepare  additional  basic  documents,  reports,  fact  sheets,  and 
other  materials  which  explain  the  Department’s  programs,  and  which  will  fill 
the  majority  of  the  requests  that  otherwise  would  require  individual 
attention „ 

( c )  Increase  of  &10.301  to  provide  additional  information  materials  for 

dissemination  of  information  by  radio  and  television. 

Need  for  Increase,  Television  has  become  a  major  outlet  for  agricultural 
information  as  1*0  per  cent  of  the  Nation’ s  farm  families  now  have  television 
sets.  This  has  brought  about  greater  demands  from  land-grant  colleges,  net¬ 
works,  single  stations,  and  others  for  information  and  visual  materials  for 
farm  families  as  well  as  information  for  city  people.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  radio  and  television  information  and  visual  materials  on  plentiful! 
foods,  research  results  in  nutrition  and  home  economics  fields,  marketing 
services,  and  other  subjects  useful  to  consumers  and  homemakers.  There  is 
a  need  for  additional  background  statements  and  informational  materials  on 
the  Department’s  research  and  other  programs  for  use  by  these  outlets. 

Plan  of  Work.  Additional  scripts,  visual  presentations,  background  statements, 
and  other  materials  for  use  on  networks,  single  stations,  land-grant  colleges 
and  others,  will  be  prepared  to  meet  this  increasing  demand  on  the  Department 
Additional  tape  recordings  of  statements  and  interviews  with  Department 
scientists  and  officials  on  current  programs  and  research  activities  will 
be  produced.  These  tape  recordings  become  a  part  of  a  tape  recording 
library  for  loan  to  fill  the  increasing  number  of  requests  from  individual 
stations  and  others  for  interviews  and  statements  about  the  Department’s 
programs  and  activities. 
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(3)  An  increase  of  $22,706  to  provide  new  exhibits  and  to  revise  and  renovate 

existing  units* 

Meed  for  Increase.  There  is  a  need  for  additional  exhibit  materials  from  the 
Department  ■go  supply  the  increasing  demands  from  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  others  for  Department  exhibits  at  fairs,  meetings,  and  conventions. 

Three  years  ago,  about  one-quarter  of  the  showings  of  Department  exhibits 
were  made  by  the  States,  but  during  the  past  year  the  States  made  more  than 
half  of  the  showings.  To  meet  this  increased  demand  it  will  be  necessary 
to  construct  new  exhibits  on  current  work  of  the  Department  and  to  revise 
and  renovate  existing  exhibits  for  continued  use  in  the  USDA-State  coopera¬ 
tive  programs 

Plan  of  Work.  In  line  with  the  demand  from  the  land-grant  colleges,  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  production  of  more  compact,  portable  exhibits  which  will 
permit  a  greater  number  of  showings  to  be  made  and  at  more  economical  trans¬ 
portation  costs  due  to  the  lighter-weight  exhibits.  In  addition,  a  program 
of  revision  and  renovation  of  the  65  existing  exhibits  will  be  undertaken 
to  keep  them  active  for  future  showings. 

(It)  An  increase  of  $lt2,5QO  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under  Public 

Law  applicable  to  the  base  for  1958.  A  full  explanation  of  retirement 

cost  estimates  appears  in  the  '’Preface”  at  the  beginning  of  the  Explanatory 

Motes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(The  following  schedule  reflects  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
obligations  shown  in  the  regular  project  statement,,) 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

1958 

(estimated) 

Publications  review  and 
distribution: 

Publications  manage- 

V 

ment  . . , , .  c 

fp55;503 

1(8,520 

$82^076 

43,669 

+$15,521( 

+2,U31 

$97,600 

46,100 

Printing  procurement 

Inquiries  and 

' 

' 

dis  tr  ibution  • « .  «, .  „ 

263,550 

252,889 

+11,678 

264,567 

Printing  of' farmers* 
bulletins , reprints 
and  lis ts  004*0*009 

253,658 

256,383 

256,383 

Special  Rural  Devel¬ 
opment  materials  «• 

mmm  mm 

8,300 

+21,700 

30,000 

Total  *6 

621,231 

61137317“ 

+51,333 

6947656“' 

Review  and  distribution 
of  current  agricultural 

information: 

Press  Service  * . . 

96,522 

96,720 

+25,780 

122,500 

Preparation  of 

reports  *••...*•••• 

70,188 

62,081* 

+13 , 916 

76,000 

Radio  and  Television 

81*,  835 

102,175 

+U(,555 

116,730 

Printing  Agriculture 
Yearbook  . . . 

213,000 

213,000 

213,000 

Total  . . . 

“icier 

1*73,979  “ 

+51(,25l 

528,230 

Review,  preparation,  and 

distribution  of  visual 

agricultural 

information: 

Art  and  Graphic  «.••• 

11,765 

12,1*95 

+505 

13,000 

Exhibits  Service  ,0*. 

72,903 

72,371 

+26,129 

98,500 

Motion  Picture 

Service  *  * . . . . 

79,639 

82,951 

+4,549 

87,500 

Photographic  distri- 

- 

1(3,120 

but ion  •••••••• 0 « • 0 

1*3,365 

39,887 

+3,233 

Total . . • 

207,672 

207,704 

+34,416 

242,120 

Unobligated  balance  ••••« 

5,152 

Total  retirement  costs 
(P*  L«  854)  •••*••••••» 

im 

_ 

[+47,000] 

[1(7,000] 

Total  available  or 

estimate  ••«•••••»••••• 

1,258,600 

1,325,000 

+140,000 

i,465,ooo 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities :  The  primary  functions  of  the  Office  of  Information  are : 

(1)  Overall  coordination  of  all  information  work  in  the  Department, 

(2)  Final  review  of  all  information  materials  released  to  the  public,  and 

(3)  Coordination  of  agricultural  information  activities  with  those  of 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

The  Office  provides  a  service  to  the  Department  and  its  constituent  agencies 
designed  to  assist  farmers,  organizations  and  institutions  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  public  at  large  to  obtain  useful  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
Ration's  agriculture  by  providing  factual  information  on  results  of  agricultural 
research  work,  trends  in  agricultural  programs  and  policies,  and  similar  informa¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  the  Office  in  the  dissemination  of  information  useful  to 
Agriculture,  falls  into  three  major  activities: 

Publications ,  which  includes  the  management  of  the  publications  program 
(both  printed  or  otherwise  processed)  of  the  Department,  including  policy 
review  and  clearance,  printing  and  distribution; 

Current  information,  which  includes  press,  radio  and  television  materials, 
special  reports,  and  the  compilation  and  publication  of  the  Agriculture 
Yearbook;  and 

Visual  information,  which  includes  exhibits,  still  photographs,  art  and 
graphics  and  motion  pictures  . 

The  Office  cooperates  with  commercial,  industrial,  and  other  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  sources  relative  to  information  work  as  required,  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  of  the  Department. 

SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  RECENT  PROGRESS 

Publications  Improvement  Program.  The  Office  of  Information  has  moved  actively 
ahead  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  Department's  publications  program.  Specific 
steps  include : 

Publications  Recommendations  Disseminated.  The  report  of  the  Department 
Publications  Review  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  printed  in 
August  1955  and  provided  a  continuing  guide  to  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Department.  Copies  were  transmitted  to  the  land-grant  college  and  university 
deans  of  agriculture,  directors  of  agricultural  extension  and  research,  and 
agricultural  extension  and  research  editors. 

Agency  Committees  Recommend  Publication  Plans .  Agency  Publications 
Committees  played  an  increasing  role  in  planning  publications  with  emphasis  on 
wider  value  and  interest,  better  presentation,  and  greater  economy.  The  Office 
of  Information  is  represented  on  each  committee.  These  committees  have  been 
highly  effective  in  reviewing  proposals  for  publications,  passing  on  subject 
matter,  selecting  subjects  most  necessary,  keeping  length  to  a  minimum,  and 
watching  economy. 
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Series  Streamlined.  The  Publication  Series  for  the  Department  are  streamlin 
from  24  to  16  types  to  simplify  their  use  and  fit  them  to  present-day  needs.  Thl 
revision  became  operative  on  February  1,  1956. 

Publications  Workshops  Held.  The  Office  of  Information  cooperated  with  agenc: 
in  holding  three  workshops  or  clinics  on  planning,  writing,  and  producing  publica 
tions,  one  in  November-December  1955,  one  in  April  1956,  and  one  in  June  1956. 

Periodicals  Improved.  The  Office  has  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
agency  information  staffs  in  improving  the  timeliness,  effectiveness,  and  format 
of  their  periodicals,  particularly  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE,  the  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATIOi 
and  the  new  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING. 

Land -Grant  Colleges,  Kept  Informed.  The  practice  of  providing  to  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  a  monthly  notification  list  of  manuscripts  received  was  continui 
in  order  to  obtain  increased  coordination  between  the  publications  programs  of  th< 
Department  and  the  colleges. 

Purchase  Arrangements  Simplified.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Super intei 
ent  of  Documents  to  discontinue  the  cumbersome  arrangement  which  required  land-gr< 
colleges  and  other  State  agencies  to  pay  in  advance  for  all  publications  ordered. 

Annual  Reports  and  Directories  Held  Down.  Publication  of  the  annual  reports 
agencies  of  the  Department  was  again  kept  to  a  minimum  under  the  policy  establish* 
in  1954.  Publication  of  a  Department  directory  rather  than  separate  agency  direc¬ 
tories  also  was  continued. 

Outdated  Publications  Revised.  Further  progress  was  made  in  the  program  to 
revise  outdated  popular  bulletins.  Manuscripts  for  39  revisions  of  Farmers' 
Bulletins  and  other  popular  publications  were  received  during  the  1956  fiscal  yea: 
and  26  were  submitted  to  the  printer. 

Publications  Exhibits  Provided.  Programs  to  explain  the  publications  work  oJ 
the  Department  and  exhibits  of  publications  were  arranged.  Exhibits  were  shown  a' 
the  Department,  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors.  Peopj 
attending  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago,  November -Dec ember  19f 
selected  publications  from  this  exhibit  which  resulted  in  a  record  number  of  55, 0( 
copies  of  USDA  publications  being  distributed. 

Processed  Material  Cleared.  Early  in  the  fiscal  year  1956,  Secretary's 
Memorandum  No.  1364  gave  the  Office  of  Information  expanded  responsibility  for  re1 
of  material  to  be  processed.  As  a  result,  a  total  of  907  manuscripts  and  other 
materials  intended  for  mimeographing  or  other  processing  in  the  Department  plant 
were  reviewed  by  the  Office  to  determine  the  necessity  for,  and  the  most  economics 
means  of,  reproduction.  In  contrast,  163  publications  manuscripts  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  were  reviewed  in  fiscal  year  1955  when  other  materials  intended  for  process¬ 
ing  in  the  Department  plant  were  not  subject  to  Office  of  Information  clearance. 
This  added  responsibility  accounts  for  the  increase  of  635  items  over  fiscal  year 
1955.  Of  the  907  materials  reviewed,  272  were  publications  manuscripts. 
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Printing  Management  Produced  Tangible  Savings.  Recorded  savings  totaled 
123/000  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  as  a  result  of  technical  adjustments  in  specif ica- 
Jions  for  printing  jobs.  In  addition,  suggestions  on  the  printing  of  forms  for  the 
oil  Bank  program  alone  reduced  costs  by  more  than  $11,000.  During  fiscal  year 
1956,  3/473  printing  orders  were  processed  compared  with  3/720  in  1955.  Direct 
drchase  of  tabulating  cards,  as  opposed  to  purchase  through  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  in  keeping  with  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  has  brought 
efinite  savings  to  the  Department.  The  most  economical  reproduction  has  been 
ought  for  each  agency  manuscript  as  it  has  come  to  the  Office. 

atajpn  Publications.  Production  and  Processed ^Materials  Review. 

1255.  1956 


New  publications  to  the  Printer. . . . .  391  401 

Reprints  to  the  Printer,  including  slight  revisions . ..358  342 

Revisions  to  the  Printer. . .  59  46 

(Revisions  of  Popular  Publications). . . . .  (44)  (26) 

Processed  publications  cleared . .  183  272 

Other  processed  materials  reviewed.  . . .  -  635 


otal  Requests  for  Publications  Increased  in  1956.  Congressional  requests  for 
opies  of  publications  were  13  percent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  past  5  years 
nd  total  requests  for  copies  of  publications,  general  information,  and  mailing  list 
ervice  in  1956  increased  slightly  over  1955  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Fiscal .Year 

Congressional  Requests 

Total  Reauests 

1951 

241,191 

853,933 

1952 

376,957 

1,021,214 

1953 

350,130 

949, 626 

1954 

506,918 

1,140,229 

1955 

415,518 

937,593 

1956 

426, 525 

954,225 

he  figures  in  the  above  table  do  not  include  the  many  inquiries  for  press,  radio, 
elevision,  exhibit,  and  still  and  motion  picture  information. 

lata  on  Publications  Handled.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  copies  of  publications 
andled  on  order  or  request  to  the  Office  during  the  fiscal  years  1955  and  195o  and 
stimated  requests  for  1954  and  1958  is  as  follows: 

Copies  of  All.  Publications 


1255. 

‘otal  stocks  of  all  publications 
at  beginning  of  year......  11,219/042 


New  publications. .........  20,698,892 

Reprints .  7, 761.596 

'otal  available  for 

distribution.. .  39,679,530 


'tocks  at  end  of  year.  9.563,602 

Total  distribution... .  30,115,928 


1956 

9,563/602 
16,040,056 
10,  Ail.  a  61 2 

35,775,247 
.9, 186, 958 
26,588,319 


Est.  1957 

9,186,958 

21,813,042 

-JjOOQiPQO 

40, 000, 000 
10j  000,  000 
30, 000, 000 


Est.  1958 

10, 000, 000 
22,000,000 
9,000, 000 

41,000,000 

10,000,000 

31,000,000 


- 
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Copies  of . Farmers'  Bulletins 

mi 

1256 

Est.  1957 

Est.  1958 

Total  stocks  of  all  bulletins 

at  beginning  of  year . . 

....  7,454,217 

6,042,629 

5,690,797 

6,000,000 

New  publications. . 

. . . .  2, 370. 000 

1,860,000 

2,309,203 

2,000,000 

Reprints. ............. 

....  .6  109,390 

7*767, 700 

8,000,000  . 

8,000.000 

Total  available  for 

distribution. . . 

....  15,933,607 

15,670,329 

16,000,000 

16,000,000 

Stocks  at  end  of  year. . . 

....  6*  042, 622 

5,690,797 

6,000,000 

6,000,000  ) 

Total  distribution.... 

....  9,890,978 

9,979,532 

10, 000, 000 

10, 000,  000 

Mailing  Lists.  Shown  below  are  the  mailing  list  workload  items  handled  in  carryir 

out  the  responsibilities 

of  maintaining 

the  central  mailing  list  index 

and  of  supe 

vising  the  mailing  list 

activities  of  the  Department. 

This  index  is  a 

consolidate 

file  made  up  of  names  and  addresses  appearing  on  all  mailing  lists  controlled  and 

serviced  by  the  various 

agencies  of  the  Department. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  index  is  to  avoid  duplicate  mailings  of  publications  ar 

other  materials  to  persons  who  have  requested  more  than 

one  agency  to  place  their 

name  on  a  mailing  list. 

By  requiring  that  all  agencies 

submit  through 

the  Office 

of  Information  adds,  drops,  and  changes 

on  mailing  lists,  it  is  possible  to  verify 

and  check  other  listings 

under  the  same 

address  and  to 

take  further  action  or  to  n 

them  a  part  of  the  index 

• 

12£5 

1956 

Est.  1957 

Est.  1958 

Names  included  on  index 

on 

on  June  30. .......... . 

.  381,794 

392,580 

397,580 

402,580 

Mailing  lists  in  iiidex.  . 

.  1,137 

1,189 

1,190 

1,190 

Mailing  lists  revised... 

.  83 

114 

125 

125 

Workload  items.' 

Additions  to  lists.... 

.  59,653 

52,550 

50, 000 

50, 000 

Names  or  addresses  changed.  28,429 

36,607 

40, 000 

40, 000 

Names  or  addresses  dropped.  38. 033 

^1,764 

-45 ,000 

JluQ.00 

Total  workload  items .... 

.  126,115 

130,921 

135,000 

135,000 

Press  and  Special  Reports  Activities,.  The  Office  issued  3,  666  releases  and  report 
during  the  1956  fiscal  year  which  was  about  350  more  than  during  1955.  This  incre 
is  attributable  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  releases  reporting  the  disposition 
of  agricultural  commodities  under  terms  of  Public  Law  <{80,  the  USDA's  emergency 
disaster  programs  (drought,  flood,  hurricane),  and  the  Department's  marketing 
activities. 


During  the  year,  the  circulation  of  USDA's  Daily  Summary  of  press  releases 
increased  by  about  200  and  now  totals  nearly  3,600.  This  Office  continued  to  use 
this  daily  digest  as  an  economical  means  of  filling  requests  for  agricultural 
information. 

In  addition  to  editing,  clearing,  processing,  and  distributing  the  Departments 
press  releases  and  reports,  hundreds  of  telephone,  letter,  and  in-person  requests 
for  information  and  background  information  on  USDA's  programs  and  activities  were 
handled. 
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FOOD  AND  HOME  NOTES  Service.  The  weekly  FOOD  AND  HOME  NOTES,  which  goes  to 
men's  editors,  women's  radio  and  television  program  directors,  free  lance  writers, 
ate  extension  editors,  home  demonstration  leaders,  and  food,  nutrition,  and  home- 
king  specialists  in  the  States,  continued  to  report  on  developments  in  fields  of 
terest  to  women.  At  the  year's  end,  circulation  of  this  letter  was  2,830,  an 
crease  of  more  than  600  from  the  previous  year,  evidencing  a  sharply  increasing 
terest  in  USDA  information. 

USDA  FARM  PAPER  LETTER  Service.  The  number  of  farm  magazine  and  newspaper 
rm  editors  requesting  the  weekly  FARM  PAPER  LETTER  increased  from  370  to  400. 
is  letter  reports  briefly  on  USDA  activities  and  progress,  giving  the  editors  the 
ghlights  of  agricultural  developments  for  editorial  use  and  follow-up.  At  the 
quest  of  farm  magazine  editors,  arrangements  were  made  to  provide  advance  informa- 
on,  especially  in  the  research  field,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  release  the 
formation  on  a  more  even  time  basis  with  other  media. 

Special  Releases  Coordinated.  The  Office  of  Information  continued  leadership 
coordinating  and  directing  information  work  on  special  programs  and  problems  that 
feet  several  agencies'  interests  and  activities.  This  called  for  broadscale 
formational  approach  on  such  subjects  as:  (l)  the  new  Soil  Bank  Program,  (2)  the 
rst  annual  Farm-City  Week,  (3)  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Federal  Meat 
spection  Service,  (4)  the  National  Farm  Safety  Week,  and  (5)  the  several  plentiful 
od  promotion  drives,  including  such  commodities  as  dairy  products,  pork  products, 
rkeys,  and  potatoes. 

Advance  Release  for  Extension  Editors.  The  Office  continued  development  of  a 
stem  of  "advance"  releases,  particularly  in  the  field  of  agricultural  research,  to 
able  State  extension  editors  and  those  they  serve  to  make  greater  use  of  USDA 
formation.  Under  this  plan,  releases  are  issued  with  an  advance  publication  date 
10  days  to  two  weeks,  giving  editors  time  to  adapt  stories  to  their  own  locali- 
es  and  release  them  to  local  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  simultaneously  with  the 
tional  release.  Nearly  100  USDA  press  releases  were  sent  to  the  States  with 
vance  release  dates.  An  additional  137  releases  were  prepared  and  sent  for  ex- 
usive  use  in  the  States.  Special  information  and  policy  statements  were  also 
ovided  to  the  State  extension  editors  by  advance  mailings. 

riculture  Yearbooks.  The  1955  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  WATER,  was  published  in 
vember  1955.  It  covered  many  phases  of  water  including  our  need  for  water,  where 
get  our  water,  water  and  our  soil,  caring  for  our  watersheds,  water  and  our 
rests,  water  for  irrigation,  water  for  crops,  ranges,  pastures,  gardens,  turf,  and 
chards,  drainage  of  fields,  water  and  wildlife,  pure  water  for  farms  and  cities, 
d  future  needs  for  water. 

Publication  of  the  1956  Yearbook,  ANIMAL  DISEASES,  was  comple  ted  in  August 
56,  almost  three  months  earlier  than  the  previous  Yearbook.  This  book  deals  with 
ch  subjects  as  the  relationship  of  animal  diseases  to  the  welfare  of  human  beings; 
e  animal  disease  program  of  the  United  States;  economic  losses  from  diseases  and 
rasites;  causes  and  protection  against  diseases  and  parasites;  specific  diseases 
fecting  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  horses  and  mules,  poultry,  fur-bearing  and 
her  domesticated  animals;  the  so-called  "exotic"  diseases,  such  as  rinderpest; 
d  animal  health  and  the  future.  A  digest  of  laws  relating  to  animal  diseases  is 
so  included  in  this  Yearbook. 
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The  1957  Yearbook  will  be  devoted  to  the  productivity  and  management  of  soil. 

It  has  been  outlined  and  manuscripts  are  in  preparation.  It  will  include  chapters 
on  the  formation  of  soils  and  their  physical  properties,  plant  nutrients,  the  use  i 
fertilizers,  tillage,  erosion,  irrigation,  drainage,  soil  management,  and  other 
specific  agricultural  problems  related  to  the  use  of  the  land. 

Radio  and.  Television  Activities..  An  increase  in  the  number  of  radio  and  televisio] 
stations,  coupled  with  a  changing  pattern  in  radio  programming  because  of  the  grow 
of  television,  brought  greater  demand  for  USDA  radio  and  television  services.  AM 
radio  stations  increased  from  2,732  to  3,020,  and  television  stations  now  total 
468.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  over  98  percent  of  the  homes  in  the 
United  States  now  have  one  or  more  radio  receivers,  and  that  75  percent  of  the  hom< 
have  television.  Almost  50  percent  of  the  farm  homes  now  have  television  as  com¬ 
pared  to  about  30  percent  a  year  ago. 

The  Department  worked  with  the  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters  and  the  National  Association  of  Television  and  Radio  Farm  Directors  ii 
planning  and  developing  materials  on  USDA  programs  and  activities  that  would  reach 
the  largest  audiences  and  benefit  agriculture  the  most. 

Network  Activities.  The  Department  continued  its  cooperation  with  the  Nation* 
Broadcasting  Company  in  the  production  of  the  "National  Farm  and  Home  Hour."  Durii 
1956,  a  regular  feature  on  homemaking  was  incorporated  into  this  program.  The 
Department  continued  its  cooperation  with  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  in  the 
production  of  the  weekly  "American  Farmer"  program.  The  handling  of  subjects  on 
this  program  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  since  April  1954  througl 
informal  arrangement  with  the  ABC  network.  The  use  of  tape  recordings  made  at  lane 
grant  colleges  for  this  program  was  increased  and  has  become  one  of  the  more  popule 
features  of  the  program.  During  fiscal  year  1956,  85  tapes  of  this  type  were  used 
on  the  program,  a  20  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year.  USDA  personnel 
appeared  on  NBC  radio  each  week  over  a  four -month  period  in  a  live,  two-way  convert 
tion  (Washington  to  New  York)  with  radio  program  personalities  to  report  USDA 
recommendations  in  the  fields  of  nutrition,  food  preparation,  and  home  economic 
research. 

The  Office  of  Information  cooperated  with  television  networks  in  the  productic^ 
of  programs  featuring  USDA  officials  and  special  activities. 

Services  to  Individual  Stations .  The  weekly  RADIO  FARM  DIRECTOR  Letter,  pro¬ 
viding  news  and  background  material,  went  to  689  farm  broadcasters  compared  to 
436  a  year  ago.  Over  50  people  of  related  fields,  such  as  farm  advertising  and 
agricultural  public  relations,  continued  their  requests  for  this  letter. 

Requests  from  individual  stations  for  recording  services  increased  substantial . 
A  radio  tape  library,  containing  short  statements  and  interviews  with  Department 
scientists  and  officials  on  items  of  current  importance,  services  many  of  these 
requests.  Nonprofit  trade  associations  have  cooperated  with  the  Department  by 
distributing  recordings  to  radio  stations  through  their  own  channels. 

Increasing  interest  in  USDA  information  has  been  evidenced  by  requests  from 
women  broadcasters  on  radio  and  television  stations. 


Television  Package  Service.  The  weekly  package  service  now  serves  144  tele¬ 
vision  stations  on  a  request  basis  with  an  average  of  110  stations  each  week. 
Additional  stations  use  them  as  they  are  reissued  from  land -grant  colleges  as  a 
part  of  the  college  television  program  services.  A  series  of  "Beltsville 
Newsreels'1  depicting  up-to-date  research  work  under  way  at  the  Beltsville  research 
station  has  been  incorporated  into  the  package  service.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  four  short  films,  promoting  the  greater  consumption 
of  surplus  foods,  were  issued. 

Visual  Activities.  Since  the  centralization  of  the  production  of  visual  materials, 
the  Office  has  cooperated  with  the  land-grant  colleges  and  agricultural  trade 
associations  in  planning  and  participating  in  workshops,  lectures,  and  seminars 
designed  to  create  better  visual  materials  for  agricultural  information.  The 
fourth  annual  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Office  was  held  in  January  1956.  Although 
begun  in  1953  as  a  film  workshop,  it  has  now  been  broadened  to  include  other 
visual  media.  Information  specialists  at  the  land -grant  colleges,  State  extension 
specialists,  and  representatives  from  commercial  organizations  generally  partici¬ 
pate  in  these  events  along  with  Department  personnel. 

Art  and.  Graphics  Services.  The  Office  cooperates  with  agencies  in  planning  illus¬ 
trative  materials  on  Department  programs  and  activities.  This  includes  consulta¬ 
tion  on  preliminary  planning  of  design  and  layout  for  publications  and  other 
materials.  The  centralized  production  of  art  and  graphics  materials  Is  performed 
under  the  Working  Capital  Fund  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  During  fiscal  year  1956, 
the  Office  processed  1,711  jobs  for  art  and  graphics  materials  as  compared  with 
1,499  during  1955. 

Examples  of  cooperation  with  agencies  on  planning  are: 

Agricultural  Outlook  for  1976.  Preplanning  with  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice  on  format,  style,  and  general  appearance  of  outlook  charts  and  publications 
and  the  establishment  of  procedure  of  processing  program. 

Agricultural  Marketing  (New  Periodical  Publication).  Preplanning  with 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  editors  in  determining  format,  type  selection,  style, 
and  appearance  of  periodical  and  establishing  schedule  and  general  guidance  in 
organization. 

Soil  Bank  Program.  Preliminary  consultation  with  agencies  as  to  the  most 
effective  visuals  for  program  implementation. 

Timber  Resources  Program.  Planning  with  Forest  Service  representatives  on 
visual  phases  of  program,  including  contractual  negotiations  with  commercial 
establishments . 

Still  Photographic  Services.  The  Department's  still  photographic  services  are 
centralized  in  the  Office  of  Information  and  photographic  work  is  performed  under 
the  Working  Capital  Fund  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  During  fiscal  year  1956,  over 
5,000  new  photographs  were  made  for  Department  agencies  and  approximately  105,000 
prints  were  reproduced  from  the  negatives  in  the  central  file. 
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Central  Photograph  Library,  The  Office  continued  the  review  of  the  more  tha^ 
175,000  photographs  received  in  the  centralization  of  the  Department's  news  and 
general -type  photographs.  About  75,000  of  these  remain  to  be  integrated  into  the 
central  library.  An  index  guide  listing  the  subjects  covered  by  these  photograph 
is  maintained  as  an  aid  to  Department  personnel  and  others  using  USDA  photographs1 

Picture  Story  Series .  A  series  of  photographs  showing  the  activities  of  th 
various  USDA  agencies  are  sent  periodically  to  farm  magazine  and  newspaper  editor 
In  addition;  a  series  of  picture  stories  on  special  programs  and  research  work  ar 
prepared  and  sent  to  farm  magazine  and  newspaper  editors.  These  picture  stories 
cover  such  subjects  as  meat  inspection;  plant  quarantine;  advances  in  naval  store 
research;  making  and  maintaining  a  good  lawn;  etc. 

Filmstrip  Services .  More  than  10;000  color  transparencies  have  been  placed 
in  the  central  library.  During  the  year;  a  supplement  to  the  filmstrip  catalog 
was  issued.  There  are  now  about  140  USDA  filmstrips  available.  Under  the  1956 
Department  contract  sales  totaled  4,049,  with  690  going  to  USDA  agencies  and  3,35 
to  outside  sources. 

Exhibits  Showing  Increased.  Land-grant  college  and  State  extension  workers 
increased  their  use  of  Department  exhibits  at  fairs,  meetings,  and  conventions. 
Showings  by  or  through  these  sources  totaled  1.66  units  during  fiscal  year  1956  as 
compared  with  132  in  1955  and  66  in  1954.  An  additional  50  showings  were  made  by 
the  Department  and  31  showings  at  local  occasions.  Two  major  exhibits,  WHEAT 
.AND  YOU  and  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION,  were  prepared  and 
shown  in  the  Patio  of  the  Department's  Administration  Building. 

F.Y.  1955  F.Y.  1956 

New  exhibits  produced  29  28 

Exhibits  renovated  173  219 


Three-dimensional  visual  aids  were  developed  for  use  by  Department  personnel 
in  presenting  instructional  information. 


Motion  Picture  Activities .  While  the  total  number  of  films  and  television  short 
subjects  produced  decreased  during  the  1956  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  full- 
length  productions  increased.  These  films  are  produced  under  the  Working 


Capital  Fund  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
fiscal  year  1956  is  as  follows: 

Type  of  Production 

Full  length  production  (15-30  Min.) 
Television  Packages  (5  min.) 

TV  shorts  (less  than  3  min.) 

Total 


The  production  work  accomplished  during 
Films  Total  Film 


for 

USDA 

p  V 

’oductions 

1955 

1956" 

1955 

195c 

13  ' 

13 

33 

"59 

25 

16 

25 

16 

17 

7 

47 

24 

55 

36 

105 

89 

The  Department  cooperates  with  the  States  and  other  non-Federal  organizations  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  agricultural  films  for  public  use . 


Outstanding  motion  pictures  produced  during  fiscal  year  1956  include: 


MODERNIZING  MARKETING  FACILITIES.  Shows  the  facilities  used  in  bringing  food 
from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer  and  how  both  facilities  and  methods  of  handling  are 
being  modernized. 

BETTER  SEEDS  FOR  BETTER  GRASSLANDS.  This  is  a  story  of  the  breeding  and 
release  of  better  legume  and  grass  varieties  for  grassland  improvement. 

FROM  THE  RIDGE  TO  THE  RIVER.  This  film  tells  the  story  of  local  watershed 
organization.  It  dramatizes  a  local  watershed  problem  and  shows  how  farmers  and 
city  folic  organized  to  solve  it. 

DAYS  OF  A  TREE.  Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Foresters  of  the 
Northeastern  States,  the  film  stresses  the  need  for  forest  fire  prevention.  It  has 
i  special  appeal  to  youth  and  the  sportsmen  of  the  country, 

FROM  THE  GROUND  UP.  Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Plant  Food 
Institute,  the  film  tells  the  story  of  the  soil  surveyor  and  the  importance  of 
studying  and  mapping  farm  soils. 

Film  Clin  Library.  During  fiscal  year  1956,  several  thousand  feet  of  16mm 
original  color  scenes  were  cataloged  and  indexed.  Six  mail-order  type  catalogs 
bf  scenes  have  been  published  and  distributed.  Land -grant  colleges,  film  producers, 
television  networks,  and  stations,  and  other,  institutions  and  individuals  use  the 
footage  from  this  library.  Footage  from  this  library  is  also  used  in  USDA  produc¬ 
tions  of  current  agricultural  films. 

Film  Distribution  Services.  Major  distribution  of  USDA  motion  pictures  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  handled  through  the  74  cooperating  film  libraries  located  at  land- 
jrant  colleges  and  universities.  Since  television  stations  prefer  a  single  source 
for  motion  pictures,  a  policy  of  serving  TV  requirements  directly  from  Washington 
rfas  adopted.  A  special  TV  film  distribution  service  is  now  in  operation  and  a 
special  TV  film  catalog  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Department  agencies  were  kept  informed  of  the  release  of  new  USDA  films  and  agri¬ 
cultural  motion  pictures  produced  by  commercial  producers  and  facilities  were 
provided  to  view  these  films.  Work  continued  on  the  compilation  of  information  on 
lew  agricultural  films  with  a  view  toward  publishing  a  catalog  of  nongovernment 
films  on  agriculture. 


STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1956,  were  actually  re¬ 
ceived  or  programmed  for  1957  or  1958.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to 
be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Obligations , 
1956 

Estimated 
Obligations , 

1957 

Estimated 
Obligations , 
1958 

Allotments  from  Soil  Bank.  Program, 
Agriculture : 

Acreage  reserve  program  . . 

$10,920 

$12,840 

Conservation  reserve  program  . 

-  - 

7,280 

8,560 

Total,  Soil  Bank  Program  . 

-  - 

18,200 

21,400 

Allocation  from  International 
Cooperation  Administration: 

Training  services  and  technical 
consultation  . 

9,280 

10,000 

Trust  Funds: 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Funds  deposited  by  cooperators 
for  preparation  and  distribution 
of  exhibits  and  motion  pictures 

12,613 

16,244 

16,000 

Refund  of  unused  deposits  to 
cooperators  -  prior  year 
advances  . . . . 

10,925 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Contri¬ 
buted  Funds  . 

23,538 

16,244 

16,000 

Obligations  under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

For  photographic  reproductions 
and  motion  picture  services  .... 

34,042 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . . 

66,860 

44.444 

37,400 
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LIBRARY 


Purpose  Statement 


Function:  The  Library,  pursuant  to  the  Department's  Organic  Act  of  1862, 
and  under  delegation  from  the  Secretary,  "procures  and  preserves  all  in¬ 
formation  concerning  agriculture  which  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  books 
Under  the  Act  establishing  the  Department,  the  Library  also  serves 
as  the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

Activities :  The  Library  makes  available  to  the  research  workers  of  the 
Department  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public,  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  contained  in 
published  literature.  This  reduces  duplication  of  effort  and  wasted  time 
by  enabling  scientists  and  administrators  to  know  what  has  been  done 
previously  in  that  field.  In  pursuance  of  the  Organic  Act,  the  Library 
collects  current  and  historical  published  material  and  organizes  it  for 
maximum  service  to  the  Department  and  to  the  public  through  reference 
services,  loans  of  publications,  bibliographical  services,  and  photo¬ 
reproductions  of  library  material.  It  issues  a  monthly  Bibliography  of 
Agriculture  in  which  is  listed  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  world. 
The  book  collection  approximates  1,050,000  volumes. 

Organization:  The  Library  serves  as  a  staff  office  of  the  Secretary  and 
in  addition  has  operating  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  library  and 
bibliographical  services.  There  are  six  specialized  field  branches 
serving  major  field  research  installations.  In  addition  five  State 
agencies  provide  library  services  to  Department  employees  in  designated 
geographical  areas  under  cooperative  agreements . 

On  November  30,  195&,  the  Library  had  153  employees  of  whom  13o  were  in 
Washington  and  17  in  the  field. 


Appropriated, 

1967 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1968 


$735,000 


$824,000 


Appropriated  funds 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  and  base  for  1958 . .  $735 >000 

Budget  Estimate,  195^  . . . . .  824 , 000 

Increase  . . . . .  +89,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 

To  strengthen  library  services  essential  to  the 
expanded  research  activities  of  the  Department  . 
For  contribution  to  the  retirement  fund  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  854  . . . . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 
Costs 
(P.L.  854) 

Other 

1958 

(estimated) 

1.  Agricultural  library 
services: 

a.  General  library 

services  . . . 

b.  Specialized  serv¬ 
ices  to  research  . „ 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  retirement  costs 

(P.  L.  854)  . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . 

$461,103 

237,238 

1,609 

$485,000 

250,000 

+$24,400 

+12,600 

[+37,000] 

+$26,000 

+26 ,000 

[+2,100] 

$535,400 

288,600 

[39,100] 

699,950 

735,000 

+37,000(2) 

+52,000(l) 

824,000 

+52,000 

+37,000 


INCREASES 

(l)  An  increase  of  $52,000  to  provide  library  service  in  connection  with 

the  accelerated  research  programs  of  the  Department. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  research  worker  must  have  access  to  all  publi¬ 
cations  in  his  field  in  order  to  prevent  costly  and  time-consuming 
duplication  of  work  previously  done,  as  well  as  to  provide  him  assist¬ 
ance  and  guidance  in  his  project.  This  information  should  be  available 
in  the  Library.  The  intensified  research  programs  now  being  developed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Department  are  placing  responsibilities  on  the 
Library  which  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  able  to  meet  unless  addi¬ 
tional  funds  are  provided. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  for  funds  to  enable  the  Library  to  complete 
its  collection  of  fundamental  books  and  journals  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  related  sciences.  A  particular  need  is  for  new  materials 
for  research  areas  or  projects  such  as  electrical  engineering  in 
connection  with  the  telephone  program  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  atomic  energy  where  radio  isotopes  are  being  used  as 
tracers  for  following  the  absorption  and  movement  of  specific  elements 
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in  soils  and  plants,  and  biometrics  where  new  standards  are  being 
developed  and  applied,  and  to  acquire  the  new  scientific  journals 
which  are  continually  being  initiated.  The  Library  obtains  many 
publications  through  purchase  and  through  exchange  arrangements  with 
scientific  institutions,  but  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  many  additional  journals  being  published  by 
commercial  presses  if  required  publications  to  serve  research  per¬ 
sonnel  are  to  be  maintained. 

A  further  need  is  for  funds  to  employ  additional  staff  to  select  and 
determine  which  publications  are  needed,  to  locate  sources  of  pub¬ 
lications,  to  place  orders,  and  to  classify  and  prepare  the  material 
for  use.  Employee  suggestions  and  management  improvements  made  during 
the  past  ten  years  have  enabled  the  Library  to  simplify  these  pro¬ 
cedures  and  absorb  additional  work  loads,  but  increased  Department 
demands  for  assistance  create  the  need  for  more  staff. 

The  third  need  is  for  funds  to  service  the  publications  when  they 
are  available  for  use.  Some  agencies  presently  are  sending  their  re¬ 
search  personnel  to  the  Library  for  as  long  as  two  weeks  or  more  to 
do  their  own  searching  of  the  literature  because  the  Library  does  not 
have  sufficient  staff  to  provide  the  desired  information  at  the  time 
it  is  needed.  This  searching  of  the  literature  usually  can  be  per¬ 
formed  more  quickly  and  completely  by  trained  librarians  who  know  the 
printed  sources  and  are  adept  in  the  skills  of  bibliographic  and 
reference  search,  and  will  also  permit  the  scientist  to  use  his  time 
more  effectively. 

The  fourth  need  is  for  funds  to  increase  payments  to  four  land  grant 
college  libraries  and  one  experiment  station  library  which  provide 
contract  service  to  Department  field  workers  on  a  geographical  basis. 
With  increases  in  the  cost  of  publications  and  salaries,  state  agen¬ 
cies  have  found  that  the  cost  of  providing  these  services  is  now  in 
excess  of  the  amount  that  the  Department  Library  is  paying  them.  In 
order  to  continue  these  arrangements,  the  Department's  full  share  of 
the  cost  must  be  met. 

The  fifth  need  is  for  funds  to  acquire  publications  and  provide  ado- 
quate  staff  in  the  branch  libraries  located  at  the  four  Utilization 
Research  Branches  and  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Service  and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
Forest  Service.  These  are  the  Department  installations  responsible 
for  intensive  research  in  such  projects  as  better  adaptation  of  wood 
and  wood  products  to  modern  consumption  and  utilization  research  to 
eliminate  surpluses  in  commodities  such  as  cotton  and  animal  fats 
and  oils.  The  Library  must  provide  library  service  and  assistance 
in  these  areas. 

Plan  of  Work:  Additional  titles  of  books  and  journals  in  new  scien¬ 
tific  fields  as  well  as  in  the  established  ones  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Library  in  order  to  provide  the  staff  with  a  source  of  the 
latest  information.  Small  additions  to  the  Library  staff  will  enable 
it  to  acquire  immediately  these  publications  and  prepare  them  for 
public  use.  Reference  and  lending  services  will  be  augmented  to 
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meet  the  expanded  needs.  As  a  result  of  a  review  of  bibliographic 
services,  emphasis  will  he  given  to  increasing  the  number  of  special 
bibliographies  required  by  staff  workers.  Additional  staff  and 
publications  will  be  provided  each  of  the  library  branches  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  workers  at  the  Department's  research 
installations . 

Additional  funds  will  be  provided  to  the  land  grant  college  libraries 
to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  providing  contractual  library  service 
to  other  Agriculture  Department  field  workers. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $37^000  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

Public  Law  8|?4,  applicable  to  the  base  for  195&  ♦  4  full  explanation  of 

retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Explanatory  Notes. 
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STATUS  OR  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  The  primary  function  of  the  Library,  as  directed  in 
the  basic  law  which  created  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to  collect 
current  and  historical  material  and  organize  it  for  maximum  service. 

It  also  serves  as  the  national  Agricultural  Library.  The  Library  makes 
available  to  the  research  workers  of  the  Department,  agricultural  colleges 
and  universities,  other  research  and  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  world,  individual  farmers,  and  the  general  public  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  contained  in  its  literature.  This  is 
accomplished  through  three  major  types  of  activity: 

Technical  processes  services,  including  selection,  acquisition, 
classification,  cataloging  and  preparation  for  use  of  all  books, 
periodicals  and  other  material  added  to  the  library  collection 
in  Washington  and  the  field; 

Bibliographic  services,  including  bibliographic  liaison  with 
research  and  technical  personnel,  compilation  and  editing  of 
special  bibliographies  and  provision  of  an  index  to  the  world 
literature  on  agriculture  through  the  Bibliography  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  and 

Reference  and  lending  services,  including  individual  reference 
and  lending  work,  making  photographic  or  microfilm  copies  of 
articles,  coordinating  these  services  for  field  personnel 
through  branch  libraries  and  contract  agreements  with  libraries 
of  agricultural  institutions,  and  preserving  and  maintaining 
the  nation’s  and  world1 s  heritage  of  published  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

These  services  are  coordinated  directly  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  the  Director,  Rational  Library  of  Medicine. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  Acquisition  of  publications.  A  continuous  intensive  acquisition 
program  has  been  carried  on  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  major 
agricultural  publications  needed  by  the  Department's  workers, 
research  personnel,  farmers  and  the  public  generally.  The  collection 
still  lacks  essential  agricultural  information  published  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  many  important  domestic  publications.  The 
aggressive  gifts  and  exchange  program  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
approximately  fOfo  of  the  material  received.  A  tabulation  of  major 
acquisition  statistics  for  the  past  five  years  and  estimates  for 
1957  and.  I95S  follows: 
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Humber  of  publications  received  from  all 
sources  (gifts,  exchanges  and  purchases) 

Year 

Obligations 

Volumes 

Humber  of  periodical  issues 

for 

added  to 

mbit  cat  ions 

collection 

Received 

Retained 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957  Est. 

1958  Pst. 

$  44,747 

44,478 

47,839 

45,366 

44,726 

46,000 

53,900 

32,349 

37*020 
34,461 
21,451  b/ 
25,414  b/ 
30,000 
32,000 

541,325 

611,279  a/ 
594,646 

603, 3S7 
591,791 
600,000 
610,000 

272,770 

284,743 

274,695 

275*112 

293,774 

300,000 

300,000 

a /  This  increase  shown  in  number  of  periodical  issues  received  was 
attributed  largely  to  materials  received  from  various  mid-west 
colleges  which  were  duplicates  of  serials  already  in  the  Library 
collection. 

b /  These  decreases  in  the  volumes  added,  to  the  collection  were 
due  primarily  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  volumes  bound 
and  decrea.se  in  the  branch  inventories. 

ITote:  The  figures  in  "Volumes  added  to  collection"  exclude  the 

backlog  of  unprocessed  material  comprised  of  approximately 
23*000  volumes  at  the  end  of  195&. 

2.  Reference  and  Lending  Services.,  A  number  of  management  improve¬ 
ments,  some  which  were  due  to  employee  suggestions,  reorganization 
of  the  reference  work,  and  the  centralization  of  the  photocopying 
work  resulted  in  more  efficient  handling  of  the  reference  and 
lending  work.  This  adjustment  is  reflected  in  the  following 
statistics  which  show  small  increases  in  both  reference  and 
circulation  services. 


:  :  :  Percent  of 

:  1955  a/  :  195&  :  increase  (+)  or 

_ : _ : _ :  decrease  (-) 

Volume  of  loans  and  :  :  : 

circulations:  :  :  : 

Washington. :  384,122  :  372,471  :  -  3«0 

Pi  eld. . . . :  764,258  :  798*494  :  4-4.4 _ 

Total . :  1,148,380  :  1,170,965  7  +  2.8 

Reference  questions  :  :  : 

answered:  :  :  : 

Washington... . :  94*370  •  97*281  :  +  3»1 

Field. 7  . . . :  59*561  :  43,789  :  +10.7 _ 

Total . 133*951  :  141,070  :  +  5-3 _ 


a/  Adjustment  of  1955  figures  for  comparability  to  1956  figures 
necessitated  by  adoption  of  new  procedures. 
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3*  Preparing  Published  Material  for  Use.  During  1956,  13,269  titles 
were  classified,  cataloged  and  arranged  to  make  valuable  information 
readily  available  to  Department  workers.  293 >774  serial  publications 
were  recorded  and  made  a  part  of  the  collection. 

4.  Bibliographic  Services,  as  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  circulated 
to  domestic  subscribers  of  the  Bibliography  of  Agriculture,  the 
policy  concerning  material  to  be  included  in  this  index  to  the 
collection  in  the  field  of  agriculture  fajjd  the  related  sciences 

was  modified.  Items  of  limited  importance  are  being  gradually 
eliminated  and  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  emphasize  material 
of  primary  importance  to  the  users.  97*202  items  were  included 
in  this  Bibliography  during  1956 ,  a  decrease  of  3*496  under  the 
1955  figure. 

There  were  35  bibliographies,  indexes  and  lists  prepared  on 
specialized  subjects.  Examples  of  this  type  of  service  are  three 
bibliographies  on  tropical  plants  prepared  for  U.  S.  specialists 
at  the  Eederal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Eico  who  were  working 
on  the  introduction  of  plants  in  that  area,  for  commercial  use,  and 
a  selected  bibliography  on  Weather  Crop  Relations  in  the  Great 
Plains  prepared  for  the  Joint  Research  Committee  on  Weather  and 
Agriculture  in  the  Great  Plains. 

5.  Preservation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Collection.  The  Library 
continues  to  have  its  binding  completed  by  a  small  business  concern 
under  a  waiver  issued  by  the  Public  Printer.  Under  the  1956  contract 
3,000  volumes  were  bound  for  the  main  library  and  1,285  volumes  for 
various  field  branches. 

962  titles  (7*649  pieces)  were  decataloged  in  the  field  of  medicine 
and  hygiene  as  of  limited  value.  These  were  made  available  to  the 
Armed  Porces  Medical  Library,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Rational 
Institute  of  Health,  and  the  Veterans  Administration,  This  activity, 
and  a  policy  change  on  the  number  of  copies  of  U3DA  publications 
retained  for  the  collection,  provided  some  relief  to  the  serious 
question  of  adequate  stack  space. 

6.  Photocopy  Services.  Continuing  the  policy  of  centralizing  work 
which  can  be  handled  more  effectively  in  one  unit,  the  portion 
of  the  photocopy  work  being  performed  by  the  Reference  Section 
was  transferred  to  the  Circulation  and  Photocopy  Section.  This 
centralization  has  resulted  in  a  smoother  running  operation  and 
speedier  service.  46,297  orders  consisting  of  446,759  pages 

of  microfilm  and  photoprint  were  completed.  Of  this  number, 

17,603  orders,  totaling  193,603  pages  were  provided  free  of 
charge  to  the  Department's  agencies  and  the  cooperating  libraries. 

Eor  the  remaining  orders,  $43,974  was  received  in  reimbursement 
for  the  cost  of  operation. 


PRINCIPAL  OVERALL  VOLUME  OP  WORK  STATISTICS 
Actual  Fiscal  Years  195 2-195 6 
Estimated.  1957-1958 
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a/  Adjustment  of  figures,  1952  through  1955*  to  a  comparative  "basis  with  1956  to  reflect  change  in  procedures 
adopted  in  1956, 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1956,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1957  or  1958.  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and 
for  their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the 
amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases . ) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1956 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1957 

Estimated 
Obligations , 
1958 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds 
(Advances  from  other  agencies): 
Agricultural  Research  Service  - 
1.  For  special  bibliographical 
services  on  bee  culture  . 

$917 

2,803 

2.  Return  of  unobligated  bal¬ 
ance  to  agency  from  which 
advanced  . 

Total  . 

3,720 

-  - 

-  - 

International  Cooperation 
Administration  - 
For  expenses  in  connection 
with  training  activities  and 
technical  assistance  . 

10,000 

$10,000 

For  maintaining  a  publications 
exchange  center  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  Land-Grant  college 
publications  to  and  from 
recognized  depositories  in 
foreign  countries  . 

16,718 

Total,  International  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration  . . . 

26,718 

10,000 

Total,  allocations  and  working 
funds  . 

30,438 

10,000 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

from  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

For  bibliographies,  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  and 
other  special  library  services 

109,626 

92,000 

$21,200 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT¬ 
MENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 

140,0 64 

102,000 

21,200 
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COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
Purpose  Statement 

Purpose  -  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  engages  in  buying,  selling, 
lending,  and  other  activities  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities, 
their  products,  food,  feeds,  and  fibers,  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing, 
supporting,  and  protecting  farm  income  and  prices,”  assisting  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  balanced  and  adequate  supplies  of  such  commodities j  and  facili¬ 
tating  their  orderly  distribution.  The  Corporation  also  makes  available 
materials  and  facilities  required  in  connection  with  the  production  and 
marketing  of  such  commodities. 

Origin  -  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  organized  October  17,  1933* 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 

From  October  17,  1933  to  July  1,  1939  the  Corporation  was  managed  and 
operated  in  close  affiliation  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

On  July  1,  1939  it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  I.  Under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  of  June  29*  19U8  (Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress),  effective 
July  1,  19W3,  it  was  established  as  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  under  a  permanent  Federal  charter.  The  charter  was  amended 
by  Public  Law  85,  8lst  Congress,  approved  June  7>  19li9. 

Management  -  The  Corporation  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  subject 
to  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  is,  ex  officio,  a  director  and  chairman  of  the  board.  The  board 
consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  six  other  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  addition,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  a  bipartisan  advisory  board  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  survey  the  general  policies  of  the  Corporation  and  advise 
the  Secretary  with  respect  thereto. 

The  Corporation  may,  x-dth  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize 
facilities  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Corporation, 
under  this  authority,  makes  extensive  use  of  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  State  and  County  Committees  in  carrying  out  Corporation 
activities.  In  its  commodity  storage  operations  the  Corporation  utilizes 
the  services  and  fleet  facilities  of  the  Maritime  Administration,  and  in  its 
barter  and  stockpiling  operations  those  of  the  General  Services  Administration. 
The  Corporation  also  utilizes  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  the  usual  and 
customary  channels,  facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business.  In  its  lending  activities  the  Coiporation  uses 
local  banks,  cooperatives,  and  other  private  lending  agencies.  Commercial 
storage  facilities  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  storage  of  loan  col¬ 
lateral  and  in  the  storage  of  stocks  acquired  by  the  Corporation. 

Operations  -  Operations  in  the  budget  are  conducted  under  five  types  of 
programs;  (l)  price  support,  (2)  supply  and  foreign  purchase,  (3)  storage 
facilities,  (lx)  commodity  export,  and  (5)  special  activities. 
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1»  Price  Support  Program  -  Price-support  operations  are  carried  out  under 
the  Corporation's  charter  powers,  in  conformity  with  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  19U9  (63  Stat.  10^1),  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195b  (68  Stat.  897),  which 
includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of  195h,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
(70  Stat.  188)  and  with  respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  of  July  28,  19b5  (59  Stat.  506).  Under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  19b9,  price  support  is  mandatory  for  six  basic  commodities — com,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco— and  specific  nonbasic  commodities, 
namely  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and 
butterfat.  Price  support  for  wool  and  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  195k*  Price  support  for  other  nonbasic  agricultural 
commodities  is  discretionary.  This  program  may  also  include  operations  to 
remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  in  the  removal  or  disposition  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not 
in  excess  of  permissible  price  support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through  loans,  purchase  agreements,  pur¬ 
chases,  and  other  operations,  and,  in  the  case  of  wool  and  mohair,  through 
incentive  payments  based  on  marketings.  The  producer's  commodities  serve 
as  collateral  for  price-support  loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price- 
support  loans  are  "non-recourse"  and  the  Corporation  looks  only  to  the 
pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase 
agreements  generally  are  available  during  the  same  period  that  loans  are 
available.  By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer  receives  an  option 
to  sell  to  the  Corporation  any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he  may  elect 
within  the  maximum  specified  in  the  agreement. 

Disposition  of  commodities  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  its  price-support 
operations  is  made  in  compliance  -with  sections  202,  1|07,  and  ljl6  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19ii9,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  particularly 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1 95b  (68  Stat, 
b5b) ,  and  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195b  (68  Stat.  897)  and 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  To  the  extent  that  price-support 
commodities  are  disposed  of  for  foreign  currencies,  redemptions  in  CCC 
commodities  of  acreage  reserve  certificates  under  the  Soil  bank  program, 
and  similar  operations,  such  disposals  for  accounting  purposes  are  treated 
as  price-support  program  disposals . 

In  order  to  expand  the  domestic  market  for  fluid  milk,  as  one  means  of 
reducing  the  volume  of  dairy  products  being  acquired  by  the  Corporation, 
a  special  program  was  authorized  by  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  19b9 ,  as  amended.  This  authorization  provided  that  beginning 
September  1,  195b,  and  ending  June  30,  1958,  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under  and  in  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  carps  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children. 
The  authorizations  for  each  fiscal  year  were:  1955,  $50  million;  1956,  $60 
million;  1957  and  1958  $75  million  each. 

As  a  further  means  of  increasing  the  utilization  of  dairy  products,  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9,  as  amended,  authorized  a  special 
program  to  operate  through  December  31,  1958,  under  which  the  Corporation 
is  donating  butter,  cheese,  and  dried  milk  to  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  armed  services  upon  certification  by  them  that  the  usual  quantities 
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of  dairy  products  have  been  purchased  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 

The  Corporation  is  also  reimbursing  these  agencies  at  the  rate  of  $li,10 
per  ewt.  for  purchases  of  fluid  milk  made  in  addition  to  their  usual 
purchases. 

Section  1*07  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19l*9  authorized  the  Corporation 
to  make  available  farm  products  for  use  in  distress  areas  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  major  disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  warrant 
assistance  under  Public  Law  875.  Under  this  authority  the  Corporation 
has  donated  stocks  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums  in  a  manner 
which  enabled  stockmen  and  farmers  in  drought  stricken  areas  to  buy  live¬ 
stock  feed  at  reduced  prices. 

2.  Supply  and  Foreign  Purchase  Program  -  This  program  is  carried  out 
under  the  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation's  charter,  particularly 
sections  5  (b)  and  (c)  thereof.  The  Corporation  procures  foods,  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  their  products,  and  related  materials  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  Government  agencies,  foreign  governments,  and  relief 
and  rehabilitation  agencies  and  to  meet  domestic  requirements.  Foods, 
agricultural  commodities,  and  their  products  are  procured  or  aid  is  given 
in  their  procurement  to  facilitate  distribution  or  to  rte  et  anticipated 
requirements  during  periods  of  short  supply.  The  Corporation  may  also, 
through  purchases,  loans,  or  other  means,  make  available  ra  te rials  and 
facilities  required  in  connection  with  the  production  and  marl®  ting  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Operations  involving  procurement  for  other  Government  agencies  are  conducted 
in  accordance  with  procedures  and  policies  reasonably  calculated  to  assure 
compliance  with  section  1*  of  the  act  of  July  16,  19l*3  (15  U.  S.  C.  713a-9), 
which  requires  that  the  Corporation  be  fully  reimbursed  for  services  per¬ 
formed,  losses  sustained,  operating  costs  incurred,  or  commodities  pur¬ 
chased  or  delivered  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  Government  agency  from 
the  appropriate  funds  of  such  agency.  Operations  not  subject  to 
section  1*  of  such  act  may  involve  losses  if  such  are  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  particular  operation. 

3.  Storage  Facilities  Program  -  This  program  is  carried  out  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Corporation's  charter,  particularly  sections  1* 
(h),  1*  (m),  and  5  (a).  The  Corporation  (a)  purchases  and  maintains 
granaries  and  equipment  for  care  and  storage  of  grain  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Corporation;  (b)  makes  loans  for  the  construction  or  expansion  of 
farm  storage  facilities;  (c)  provides  storage-use  guaranties  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  commercial  storage  facilities;  and  (d)  undertakes 
other  operations  necessary  to  provide  storage  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
Corporation's  programs. 

1*.  Commodity  Export  Program  -  The  Corporation  promotes  the  export  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  through  sales,  barters,  payments 
and  other  operations.  Such  commodities  and  products  may  be  those  held 
in  private  trade  channels  as  well  as  those  in  CCC  inventory.  This  program 
is  carried  out  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation's  charter, 
particularly  sections  5  (d)  and  5  (f)>  sections  1*07  and  Ul6  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  19h9,  as  amended,  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act 
of  19U9,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195U, 
and  Title  I  of  the  (Agricultural  Act  of  1 93>1|.  In  general,  transactions 
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involving  foreign  currencies  are  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195U.  However,  other  such  trans¬ 
actions  may  be  conducted  under  the  charter  authority. 

Current  obligations  for  operations  under  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  and  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  195k,  vhich  operations  are  described  in  the  estimates  under  the  head¬ 
ing  "Special  Commodity  Disposal  Programs,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,” 
are  paid  by  the  Corporation.  Appropriations  have  been  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  Corporation  for  its  costs  incident  to  these  programs  and 
pending  such  reimbursements  the  net  costs  of  these  programs  are  reflected 
in  the  records  of  the  Corporation  as  accounts  receivable. 

Currently,  in  addition  to  exports  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
CCC  wheat  is  available  for  export  trade  under  barter  programs  of  CCC  at 
competitive  world  prices.  CCC  wheat  is  also  made  available  to  exporters 
in  payment  of  the  price  differential  between  the  prevailing  world  export 
sales  price  and  the  domestic  market  price  which  is  earned  on  exports  of 
free  market  wheat  outside  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and  under  this 
Agreement.  Cash  payments  are  made  on  all  exports  of  wheat  flour  either 
under  the  IMA  or  outside  the  agreement. 

' 

Effective  August  1,  1956  the  Corporation  inaugurated  a  cotton  products 
export  program  designed  to  protect  the  competitive  position  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  cotton  industry  in  relation  to  sales  of  cotton  products  manufactured 
abroad  from  American  cotton  purchased  at  export  prices.  Equalization 
payments,  based  on  the  raw  cotton  content  in  the  products  exported,  are 
made  to  exporters  on  cotton  products  of  upland  cotton  grown  and  wholly 
processed  in  the  United  States. 

5o  Special  Activities  -  These  are  miscellaneous  activities  carried  out 
under  authority  of  section  5  (g)  of  the  Corporation’s  charter  and  specific 
statutory  authorizations  with  respect  thereto  which  are  currently  in  effect 
or  which  may  be  subsequently  enacted. 

Among  the  current  activities  of  this  nature  are  loans  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  as 
authorized  by  section  391  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1391) ;  advances  to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  for  eradicating  contagious  diseases  of  animals  and  poultry  as 
authorized  by  annual  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Acts  and  for 
accelerating  the  eradication  of  brucellosis  as  authorized  by  section  20k 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195U;  advances  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  for  grading  tobacco  and  classing  cotton  as  authorized  by  the 
acts  of  June  29,  19^9,  and  August  31*  1951  (7  U.  S.  C.  hhO,  IilUa ) j  the 
furnishing  of  stock  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  President  for 
emergency  assistance  to  friendly  peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent 
relief  requirements  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  7,  1953  (  67  State 
U76)  and  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act;  financing  activities  authorized  by  the  National  Wool  Act  of  195U 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1781-1787);  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
financing  the  Soil  Bank  Program  during  the  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957 
pursuant  to  Section  120  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  197); 
and  transfers  of  CCC  grain  to  Interior  Department  for  migratory  water- 
fowl  feed  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  July  3*  1956  (70  Stat.  h92). 


A  more  detailed  description  of  the  operations  under  these  programs  may  be 
found  in  the  Explanatory  Notes  under  appropriations  pertaining  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Program  Service,  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
and  the  Soil  Bank  Program* 

Current  obligations  for  these  activities  are  paid  by  the  Corporation  and 
appropriations  have  been  authorized  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  its 
costs.  Pending  such  appropriations  the  net  costs  of  these  programs  are 
reflected  in  the  records  of  the  Corporation  as  accounts  receivable. 

Financing  -  The  Corporation  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000. 
held  by  the  United  States,  and  authority  to  borrow  up  to  $lh, 500, 000, 000. 

The  programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  financed  by  capital 
stock,  borrowings  from  the  Treasury,  guarantees  to  purchase  loans  held 
by  lending  agencies,  appropriations  for  restoration  of  capital  impairment 
and  receipts  from  operations. 


Appropriated, 

1957 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1958 


Restoration  of  capital 
impairment 


$929,287,178  $1,239,788,671 


Administrative  expense 


a/  Includes  proposed  supplemental  authorization  of  $2,500,000. 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Basic  Assumptions 

The  Corporation’s  budget  estimates  for  1957  and  1953  are  based  on  the 
general  assumptions  (a)  that  employment,  production ,  and  national  income 
will  rise  moderately  both  in  1957  and  1958  from  the  1956  level;  (b)  that 
prices  will  change  little,  on  the  average,  from  the  present  level;  (c) 
that  developments  in  international  relations  will  not  be  such  as  to 
affect  Government  civilian  programs  generally;  (d)  that  exports  of 
agricultural  products  will  be  higher  than  at  present;  (e)  that  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1957  crops  of 
peanuts,  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  and  certain  kinds  of  tobacco,  and  acreage 
allotments  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1957  crop;.,  of  corn  in  accordance 
with  existing  legislation;  (f)  that  substantial  acreage  reductions  will 
be  made  in  the  1957  crops  of  the  basic  commodities  as  a  result  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Program;  (g)  that  yields  for  the  1957  crops  will  be  as  high 
as  those  for  the  1955  crops  or  indicated  for  the  1956  crops;  and  (h) 
that  the  percentage  of  estimated  production  of  the  1956  and  1957  crops 
placed  under  price  support  will  be  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  the 
production  of  the  1955  crops  or  indicated  percentage  of  1956  crops 
placed  under  price  support.  Mheat  and  corn  are  exceptions  to  the 
latter  assumption.  Recent  changes  in  the  Corporation’s  wheat  export 
program,  providing  for  the  sale  of  wheat  for  export  from  free  markets 
rather  than  from  CCC  stocks,  are  expected  to  result  in  lower  proportions 
of  that  commodity  being  placed  under  support.  In  the  case  of  corn  non- 
compliers  under  the  acreage  allotment  program  were  eligible  for  price 
support  on  the  1956  crop,  but  will  not  be  eligible  for  1957  crop  support. 
Therefore,  the  percentage  of  the  crop  going  under  price  support  used,  in 
these  estimates  is  the  same  as  the  previous  record  high,  that  for  19U8. 

In  considering  these  estimates,  it  should  be  recognized  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  requirements  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1958. 

They  are  dependent  upon  weather  conditions,  volume  of  agricultural 
production  in  this  country  and  abroad,  economic  conditions  generally, 
food  needs  in  occupied  areas  and  other  foreign  countries,  availability 
of  dollar  exchange,  and  other  complex  and  unpredictable  factors. 

Price  Support  Operations 

General  Outlook  -  On  the  basis  of  the  above  assumptions  and  taking  into 
consideration  estimated  supply  and  utilization  factors  which  were  cal¬ 
culated  individually  for  each  commodity,  the  estimates  reflect  a  decrease 
in  overall  volume  of  price  support  operations  in  1957  and  in  1958.  They 
indicate  in  the  aggregate  that  if  dispositions  materialize  as  currently 
estimated,  the  investment  in  price  support  may  be  reduced  in  both  years. 

Loans  -  The  Budget  Estimates  contemplate  that  loans  made  will  decrease 
from  $3.0  billion  in  1956  to  $2.9  in  1957  and  to  $2.5  billion  in  1953. 

The  estimated  decrease  for  1957  is  due  principally  to  decreased  cotton 
and  wheat  loans  on  the  1956  crop,  offset  in  part  by  increased  loans  on 
the  1956  crop  of  corn  and  soybeans.  The  decrease  in  loans  estimated 
for  1958  reflects  primarily  fewer  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  loans  coupled 
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with  relatively  smaller  decreases  in  loans  on  rice  and  tobacco  resulting 
from  acreage  reductions  for  basic  crops  due  primarily  to  the  soil  bank 
program. 

A  comparison  of  the  estimated  loan  activity  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1957  and  1953  with  the  actual  volume  in  1956  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Actual  Estimated.  Estimated 
F.  Y,  F.  Y.  F.  Y. 

Type  of  Activity  1956  _ 1957  _ 1958 

(In  million  dollars) 


Loans  made  .  $3,016  $2,908  $2,528 

Repayments  . . . .  538  l,lb.O  95-1 


Loan  collateral  forfeited  ....  2,291  2,010  1,581 

Loans  outstanding,  end  of  year  2  .,285  2 ^ 0U3  2,039 

Inventories  -  The  Budget  Estimates  contemplate  that  the  value  of  price 
support  inventories  as  of  June  30,  1957  will  decrease  about  75  below 
that  of  June  30,  1956  and  that  a  65  decrease  below  the  June  30,  1957 
level  will  occur  by  June  30,  1958.  The  major  decreases  in  inventory 
expected  to  take  place  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  are  due  to  dis¬ 
positions  of  wheat  and  cotton.  A  comparison  of  the  estimated  inventory 
activity  for  each  of  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  1958  with  the  actual  volume 
for  1956  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Actual  Estimated.  Estimated 

F.  Y.  F.  Y.  F.  Y. 

Type  of  Activity  1956  1957 _ 1958 

"Tim  million  dollars) 

Acquisitions  and  carrying  charge s ."$3 ,723  $3,55-0  $3,026 

Dispositions  . .  2,723  3,976  3,35 2 

Inventory  at  end  of  year . .  5,972  5,536  5,210 

The  value  of  the  estimated  inventory  both  as  of  June  30,  1957,  and 
June  30,  1958,  includes  the  “Commodity  set-aside"  as  provided  for  in 
Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19Sh» 

Investment  in  Price  Support  -  As  a  result  of  the  loan  and  inventory 
activity  shown  above,  it  is  estimated  that  the  investment  in  price 
support  -  that  is,  inventories  and  loans  outstanding  -  as  of  June  30, 

1957  and  June  30,  1958,  will  be  about  $7.6  billion  and  $7.2  billion, 
respectively,  compared  with  $8.3  billion  as  of  June  30,  1956. 

Commodity  Program  Summaries  -  The  following  summaries  describe  the 
price  support  and  other  operations  which  the  Corporation  anticipates 
will  be  required  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  and  the 
basis  for  such  estimates.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  variations  from 
the  conditions  assumed  may  result  in  changes  in  the  volume  and  character 
of  the  Corporation's  operations,  thereby  necessitating  v, changes  In  the 
program  and Administrative  expense  estimates. 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 


Corn 


Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1957  crop  corn  at  not  more  than  90 
percent  nor  less  than  75  percent  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  To  be  eligible  for  loan,,  corn  must  be  ear  or  shelled  corn 
produced  in  1957  grading  No.  3  or  better ,  or  No.  U  on  test  weight  only 
meeting  moisture  requirements,  and  sanitation  requirements  of  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Corn  delivered  under  a  purchase  agreement  shall  meet  the  above 
requirements,  and  must  grade  No.  5  or  better,  or  may  bear  the  special 
grade,  "Weevily"  in  addition  to  the  numerical  grade. 

Eligible  participants  are  1957  crop  corn  producers  who  are  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  acreage  limitation  requirements  contained  in  regulations 
approved  by  the  Secretary  governing  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  (about 
August  1,  19^7)  through  May  31,  1958  maturing  July  31^  1958  or 
earlier  on  demand.  In  areas  where  the  ASC  State  Committee  determines 
that  corn  cannot  be  safely  stored  throughout  the  full  storage  period, 
the  final  date  of  availability  shall  be  earlier  as  determined  by  the 
committee.  The  announced  minimum  average  level  of  support  in  the 
commercial  corn  area  is  $1.36  per  bushel,  which  reflects  77  percent 
of  parity  as  of  October  15  s  1956.  This  announced  price  will  not  be 
reduced,  but  will  be  increased  if  necessary  because  of  any  increase 
in  parity  or  decrease  in  the  supply  percentage  as  of  October  1,  1957; 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  The  support  rate  outside  the 
commercial  area  is  75%  of  the  commercial  area  rates.  Loans  may  be 
obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation 
through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Com¬ 
mittees.  Loans  are  on  a  note- and- chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm- 
stored,  and  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  corn. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  (about 
August  1 ,  19577  through  May  31;  1958.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver 
corn  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  July  31 ,  1958.  The  producer  will 
not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity!  however,  the  number 
of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  will  be  the  maximum 
quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  7lb-7lbo),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof!  Titles 
I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h93  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  lUUl, 
lLi-21— 1U31) !  and  Title  III,  Section  308  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  (Public  Law  5UO-8hth  Congress). 
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BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE  s 

Assuming  (1)  a  harvested,  acreage  of  72  million  acres  which  is  5*6 
million  acres  below  that  harvested  in  the  1956  crop,  and  (2)  a  yield 
per  acre  of  bk  bushels  (the  same  as  is  currently  anticipated  for  the 

1956  crop).,  a  production  of  3»2  billion  bushels  is  indicated  for  the 

1957  crop  -  about  2bh  million  bushels  less  than  is  currently  estimated 
for  the  1956  crop. 

Should  price  support  extended  on  the  1957  crop  equal  15  percent  of  the 
production  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous  record  19U8  crop,,  it  is 
estimated  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  U90  million  bushels 
of  corn  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with  6o5  million  bushels 
estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  price  support  extended 
during  the  fiscal  year  1956  on  U25.5  million  bushels.  Acquisitions  of 
prior  year  loans  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  are  estimated  at  372  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  compared  with  38  J4  million  bushels  anticipated  during 

1957  and  actual  acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1956  of  279.6  million 
bushels.  Sales  activity  during  fiscal  year  1958  is  anticipated  to 
total  222  million  bushels  compared  with  20ii  million  estimated  for 
fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  sales  during  ^rear  1956  of  151.5  million 
bushels.  The  increase  in  1958  over  1957  is  primarily  due  to  higher 
domestic  sales  of  old  corn  which  may  be  in  danger  of  going  out  of 
condition. 

Current  Outlook: 

A  referendum  was  held  on  December  11  ^  1956 3  to  determine  whether  soil 
bank  base  acreages  or  acreage  allotments  x-jould  be  in  effect.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  voted  to  continue  acreage  allotments.  This  will  have  a  decided 
effect  on  corn  production  and  on  the  estimated  quantities  of  corn  which 
will  be  placed  under  support  as  well  as  on  estimated  repa2/ments  and 
sales.  The  final  expenditures  for  corn  in  the  fiscal  years  1957  and 

1958  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  corn  program  that  is  finally 
adopted. 

Cornmeals  Price  support  stocks  of  corn  are  exchanged  for  cornmeal  and 
■subsequently  donated  for  export  under  the  authority  of  Section  I4.I6  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9.  It  is  estimated  that  395*6  million 
pounds  valued  at  $19.8  million  will  be  so  exported  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1957  and  1958. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Cotton 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1956- crop  upland  cotton  at  not 
more  than  90  percent  of  parity  nor  less  than  75  percent  of  parity, 
and  extra  long  staple  cotton  at  75  percent  of  parity  as  required 
by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  upland  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1956  and  extra  long  staple  cotton  produced  from 
1956  plantings  in  designated.  areas,  of  specified  grade  and  staple 
lengthy  in  bales  of  at  least  350  pounds  not  compressed  to  high 
density. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1956- crop  cotton  with  legal 
right  to  pledge  it  as  security  for  a  loan,  and  acceptable  cotton 
cooperative  marketing  associations.  Producers  must  comply  with 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  warehouse  and  farm  storage  loans  are  avail¬ 
able  from  about  July  1,  1956  through  April '30,  1957  on:  (1)  upland 
cotton  in  all  cotton-producing  States j  (2)  American-Egyptian  cotton 
produced  in  designated  areas  of  Arizona,  California,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico 5  (3)  Sealand  and  Sea  Island  cotton  produced  in  designat¬ 
ed  areas  of  Georgia  and  Florida^  and  (1+)  Sea  Island  cotton  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Loans  mature  July  315  1957^  or  earlier  on  demand. 

The  average  level  of  support  for  Middling  7/8-inch  upland  cotton, 
gross  weight,  is  29.35  cents  per  pound,  which  reflects  82y/  of 
parity  as  of  August  1,  1956  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

The  average  support  price  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  is  56.62 
cents  per  pound,  which  reflects  75/  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1956 
with  an  average  of  56.70  for  American-Egyptian  and  51-70  cents  for 
Sealand  and  Sea  Island.  Premiums  and  discounts,  with  appropriate 
location  differentials  will  apply,  except  that  no  location  differ¬ 
entials  will  be  established  for  Sealand  and  Sea  Island  Cotton. 

Loans  are  made  on  warehouse- stored  cotton  covered  by  Producer’s  note 
and  Loan  Agreements,  on  farm-stored  cotton  by  notes  secured  by  cotton 
chattel  mortgages,  and  on  cotton  covered  by  bills  of  lading  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  storage  space  and  where  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  handling  the  cotton.  Loans  may  be  obtained  by  producers 
from  approved  lending  agencies,  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  and 
by  cooperative  associations  direct  from  the  Corporation.  All  cotton 
must  be  classed  by  a  Board  of  Cotton  examiners  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  classification  fee  is  25  cents  a  bale, 
except  that  no  charge  will  be  made  if  samples  are  submitted  under  the 
Smith-Doxey  Program. 
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Cotton  not  redeemed  by  maturity  date  will  be  handled  in  accordance  with 
loan  agreements  under  which  CCC  has  the  right  to  sell.,  purchase ,  or  pool 
the  cotton  upon  maturity  and  nonpayment  of  the  loans. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 

iraio) ,  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof |  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  198-9,  as  amended,,  (7  U.S.C.  l88l,  1821-1831). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Upland  cotton:  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect 
on"l9F7*-crop  Upland  cotton.  Assuming  (1)  that  13,700,000  acres  of  the 
allotted  17,585,863  acres  will  be  harvested,  due  primarily  to  the  effects 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Program,  and  (2)  a  yield  per  acre  of  817  pounds,  the 
same  as  the  actual  yield  of  the  1955  crop,  a  production  of  11,755,000 
bales  is  indicated  for  the  1957  crop  —  1,201,000  bales  less  than  is  cur¬ 
rently  anticipated  for  the  1956  crop. 

Should  loans  on  the  1957  crop  equal  50  percent  of  the  production,  as  was 
the  case  for  the  1955  crop,  it  is  estimated  that  loans  will  be  made  on 
5,866,000  bales  of  Upland  cotton  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared 
with  6,8.65,000  bales  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  loans 
made  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  on  7,231,02 3  bales.  As  a  result  of  the 
export  sales  program  at  prices  well  under  the  domestic  market  price, 
sales  are  expected  to  increase  from  1,186,838  bales  in  the  fiscal  year 
1956  to  6.5  million  bales  during  fiscal  year  1957  with  a  decrease  to 
8.0  5  million  bales  in  the  fiscal  year  1958. 

Extra  long  staple  cotton:  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will 
be  in  effect  on  195>7- crop  extra  long  staple  cotton.  Assuming  (1)  that 
80,000  acres  of  the  allotted  89,357  acres  will  be  harvested  and  (2)  a 
yield  per  acre  of  570  pounds  (the  same  as  is  currently  estimated  for  the 
1956  crop)  a  production  of  92,300  bales  is  indicated  for  the  1957  crop  - 
twice  the  number  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956  crop.  Should  loans 
on  the  1957  and  1956  crops  equal  63  percent  of  the  production,  as  was 
the  case  for  the  1955  crop,  it  is  estimated  that  loans  will  be  made  on 
58,000  bales  of  long-staple  cotton  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared 
with  29,000  bales  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  loans 
made  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  on  26,371  bales.  Heavy  repayments  of 
1955-crop  cotton  in  the  1956  fiscal  year  will  result  in  only  a  small 
takeover  by  CCC  in  fiscal  year  1957  with  most  of  the  1956-crop  loans  to 
be  acquired  in  fiscal  year  1958. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Peanuts 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 


Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1956-crop  peanuts  at  not  more  than 
90%  nor  less  than  755  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1956-crop  inspected,  farmers’  stock, 
quota  peanuts  suitable  for  storage  and  containing  not  in  excess  of  the 
percentages  of  foreign  material,  damaged  kernels,  and  moisture  ns 
established  by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  or  grower  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  shelters .  Eligible  producers  must  comply  with  applicable 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  peanut  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  to  eligible  producers  from 
July  15,  1956  through  January  31*  1957  maturing  May  31*  1957*  or 
earlier  on  demand.  The  average  level  of  support  is  $227. OU  per  ton 
(11.35^  per  lb.),  which  reflects  865  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1956, 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees.  Loans 
are  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  peanuts  and 
note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  peanuts.  CCC  will 
also  purchase  No.  2  shelled  peanuts  from  commercial  shellers  from 
October  1,  1956  to  not  later  than  August  31*  1957. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  A.ct,  as  amended 

(l5  U.S.C.  71h-7lho),  particularly  Section  7lhc  thereof;  Titles  I  and 
IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1959*  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  IhUl* 
lU21-lli31)  • 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE : 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  on  the 
1957-crop  peanuts.  A.ssuming  (1)  that  1,1|20,000  acres  of  the  allotted 
1,610,000  acres  will  be  picked  and  threshed  and  (2)  a  yield  per  acre 
of  986  pounds  (which  is  the  same  as  that  currently  estimated  for  the 

1956  crop),  a  production  of  1.1;  billion  pounds  is  indicated  for  the 

1957  crop  -  89  million  pounds  less  than  is  currently  anticipated  for 
the  1956  crop. 

Should  loans  under  the  1957  and  1956  crops  equal  19  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction,  as  was  the  case  for  the  1955  crop,  it  is  estimated  that  loans 
will  be  made  on  265  million  pounds  of  farmers’  stock  peanuts  during  the 
fiscal  year  1950  compared  with  28 h.3  million  pounds  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  of 
299.5  million  pounds.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  a  No.  2  shelled  peanut  program  for  the  1957  crop. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Rice 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATION 1 1 

Objectives  To  support  the  price  of  1957-crop  rice  at  not  more  than 
90%  nor  less  than  75^  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  1957-crcp  rough  rice  other  than 
"mixed  rough  rice"  grading  No.  5  or  better. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  and  cooperative  marketing 
associations  of  producers  of  1957-crop  rice  idho  are  in  compliance 
with  regulations  governing  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations;  N onr e course _ loans  are  available  from  about  July  15,  1957 
through  January  31,  1958  and  will  mature  April  30,  1958,  (except 
that  an  earlier  date  may  be  set  in  some  States)  or  earlier  on 
demand.  As  marketing  quotas  are  approved,  the  level  of  support  will 
be  the  announced  minimum  of  $U.U3  per  cwt.,  which  reflects  805  of 
parity  as  of  October  15,  1956.  This  announced  price;  will  not  be 
reduced,  but  will  be  increased  if  necessary  because  of  any  increase 
in  parity  or  decrease  in  the  supply  percentage  as  of  August  1,  1957, 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Premiums  and  discounts  apply 
for  the  various  varieties,  grades,  and  milling  qualities.  Loans  may 
be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County 
Committees.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
rice  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  when 
stored  in  approved  warehouses. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  about  July  15,  1957 
through  January  31,  1958.  Producers  desiring  to  sell  rice  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  will  have  a  30-day  period  end¬ 
ing  on  April  30,  1958  during  which  to  declare  their  intention  to 
sell.  The  producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity^  however,  the  amount  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement 
will  be  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  7l4c  thereof j  Titles  I 
and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  lliifL, 
1U21-1U31) . 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  for  the 
1957-crop  of  rice.  Assuming  (1)  that  l,li05,000  acres  of  the  allotted 
1,652,596  acres  will  be  harvested,  due  in  part  to  the  effects  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Program^  and  (2)  a  yield  per  acre  of  29  hundredweight  (which 
is  the  same  as  the  actual  yield  on  the  1955  crop),  a  production  of 
ill, 160, 000  hundredweight  of  rough  rice  is  indicated  for  the  1957  crop 
-  5,130,000  hundredweight  less  than  is  currently  anticipated  for  the 
1956  crop. 


Should  price  support  extended  on  the  1957  and  1956  crops  equal  k9 
percent  of  the  production,  as  was  the  case  for  the  1955  crop,  it  is 
estimated  that  price  support  will  be  extended  on  20.2  million  hundred¬ 
weight  of  rice  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with  22.7  million 
hundredweight  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  price 
support  extended  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  on  26.3  million  hundred¬ 
weight. 

It  is  anticipated  that  acquisitions  of  rice  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  will  total  16.2  million  hundredweight  compared  with  estimated  19.8 
million  hundredweight  estimated  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual 
acquisitions  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  of  25*5  million  hundredweight. 
It  .is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1958,  16.7  million  of  rough 
rice  will  be  sold  to  millers  and  11.7  million  hundredweight  will  be 
repurchased  as  milled  rice,  compared  with  sales  of  23.9  million  hundred¬ 
weight  and  repurchases  of  16.8  million  hundredweight  anticipated  during 
the  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  sales  and  repurchases  during  the  fiscal 
year  1956  of  lit. 6  million  hundredweight  and  8.3  million  hundredweight, 
respectively.  Sales  of  milled  rice,  primarily  for  export,  are  estimated 
at  12  million  hundredweight  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with 
20. U  million  hundredweight  anticipated  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  and 
actual  sales  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  of  6.3  million  hundredweight. 
The  large  increase  in  1957  is  caused  by  heavy  exports  under  Title  I 
of  Public  Law  UQO. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Tobacco 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS  s 

Objectives  To  support  the  price  of  1956- crop  tobacco  as  required  by 
law. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  tobacco  of  the  1956- crop  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  Eligible  borrowers  are 
growers  of  eligible  tobacco  who  are  in  compliance  with  applicable 
regulations  prescribed  bjr  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas.  Growers  of  Pennsyl vania 
Seedleaf  Type  Ul  tobacco  will  not  receive  price  support  on  the 
1956  crop  since  they  disapproved  marketing  quotas. 

Operations;  Nonrecourse  loans  are  offered  to  cooperators  at  follow¬ 
ing  levels  during  the  periods  indicated  and  mature  on  demands 

Announced 

minimum  average  Loans 


support 
Price 
per  lb. 

Support  level 

Available 

%  of  . 

Parity . 

Parity 
as  of 

.Earliest.  Latest 
.  Date  0  Date 

Flue- cured  ... 

$.1+89 

90  s 

7/1/56 

;  7/1/56 :  2/28/57 

Burley  ....... 

.U72 

90  s 

10/1/56 

;  11/1/56;  li/30/57 

Fire-cured  . . . 

.351'. 

75  (of  : 

10/1/56 

s  11/1/56;  [1/30/57 

.  J 

'  bur  ley)  ;■  j 

«  » 

*  0 

Dark  air- cured 

• 

© 

•  • 

•  0 

and  sun-cured 

.315 

66-2/3 (of; 

10/1/56 

:  11/1/56;  li/30/57 

!  « 

burley)  • 

*" 

/  . 

♦  '  c 

b  9  . 

Maryland  . 

.U62 

90  : 

10/1/56 

*  U/l/57- 11/15/57 

Cigar  filler  & 

• 

u 

0  • 

9  * 

binder  ...... 

.368 

90  ; 

10/1/56 

;  9/1/56;  7/31/57 

Puerto  Rican  . 

.311 

89  s 

10A/56 

;  2/1/57;  9/30/5 7 

Loans  are  made  through  producer  associations  or  other  responsible 
organizations  which  act  for  groups  of  growers  in  receiving,  handling, 
and  selling  their  tobacco.  Costs  incurred  incidental  to  placing  loan 
tobacco  in  storable  condition  and  overhead  costs  of  the  cooperatives 
are  advanced  by  CCC  to  the  associations  and  become  a  part  of  the 
principal  loan  outstanding.  No  commercial  insurance  is  carried  on 
tobacco  collateral.  In  lieu  thereof  the  Corporation  assumes  the 
physical  loss  or  damage  on  the  tobacco  and  charges  the  loan  account 
with  a  collateral  fee  of  1-1/2  cents  per  month  per  $100  outstanding 
on  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  on  tobacco  stored  in  Continental 
United  States  and  3  cents  per  $100  per  month  on  tobacco  stored  in 
Puerto  Rico, 

Under  the  loan  agreements  the  associations  servicing  the  auction  areas 
bear  overhead  costs  in  connection  with  the  loan  operation  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  12  cents  per  cwt.  and  are  authorized  to  pass  this  charge 
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on  to  the  grower.  The  charge  in  cigar- type  areas.,  where  the  auction 
system  is  not  used,,  will  be  established  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the 
relative  costs  involved  in  each  area. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
7I4-71I40)  ,  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof  j  and  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19k9,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  lhhlP  ll|21-lli31) }  and 
Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  19 If?  (59  Stat.  506) . 


BASIS  OF  EST3KATE : 

Assuming  (1)  that  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  ef- 
effect  on  certain  types  of  1957-crop  tobacco 3  (2)  a  harvested  acreage  of 
1,190,000  which  is  225„000  acres  below  that  harvested  in  the  1956  crop 
due  in  part  to  the  effects  of  the  Soil  Bank  Program^  and  (3)  a  yield  per 
acre  of  1,523  pounds  (the  same  as  the  yield  currently  estimated  for  the 
1956  crop),  a  production  of  1.8  billion  pounds  of  tobacco  is  indicated 
for  the  1957  crop  -  3k3  million  pounds  less  than  is  currently  anticipated 
for  the  1956  crop. 

Should  loans  on  the  1957  and  1956  crops  equal  18  percent  of  production, 
as  is  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956  crop,  it  is  estimated  that  loans 
will  be  made  on  331*5  million  pounds  of  tobacco  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  compared  with  395  million  pounds  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1957 
and  actual  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  on  367  million  pounds. 
Redemptions  of  loans,  primarily  of  prior  year  stocks,  are  estimated  to 
be  made  on  3if.8  million  pounds  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with 
an  estimate  of  315*6  million  pounds  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual 
repayments  of  296, h  million  pounds  during  the  fiscal  year  1956. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Wheat 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1957-crop  wheat  at  not  more  than 
90  nor  less  than  75  percent  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  wheat  produced  in  the  Continental 
United  States  in  1957  and  shall  be  (1)  any  class  grading  No.  3  or 
better;  or  (2)  any  class  grading  No.  k  or  No.  5  on  the  factor  of 
"test  weight"  and/or  because  of  containing  "durum"  and/or  "Red 
Durum"  but  otherwise  grading  No.  3  or  better,  and  meeting  sanitation 
requirements  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  a  manner  determined 
by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President.  Wheat  producers  in 
the  commercial  producing  areas  must  comply  with  applicable  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  wheat  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  harvest  (about 
Hay  l5;  1957)  through  January  31;  1958  and  will  mature  February  23, 
1958  in  designated  States  and  March  31;  1958  in  other  States,  or 
earlier  on  demand.  As  marketing  quotas  were  approved,  the  level  of 
support  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area  will  be  $2.00  per 
bushel  which  is  82.6  percent  of  transitional  parity  as  of  June  15; 
1956.  This  announced  price' will  not  be  reduced,  but  will  be  in¬ 
creased  if  necessary  because  of  any  increase  in  parity  or  decrease 
in  the  supply  percentage  as  of  July  1,  1957;  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year. 

The  level  outside  the  commercial  wheat  producing  area  will  be  75  percent 
of  that  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area.  Loans  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation 
through  the  A.gricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County 
Committees.  Farm-storage  loans  will  be  on  a, note- and- chattel  mortgage 
basis  and  warehouse-storage  loans  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis. 

Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers  from  about  May  15; 

" "l95 7  through  January  31;  1958.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver 
wheat  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare 
his  entention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  the  applica¬ 
ble  loan  maturity  date,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Corporation.  The  producer  will  not  be  obligated  to 
sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  number  of  bushels 
specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  will  be  the  maximum  quantity 
that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  7ll+c  thereof;  and 
Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 9h9s  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  Ibhl,  11+21-11431). 


BASIS  OF  SSTXtfi&IEs 
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Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1957- 
crop  of  wheat.  Assuming  (1)  that  IiO  million  acres  of  the  allotted  55 
million  acres  will  be  harvested,  due  primarily  to  the  effects  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Program ;  and  (2)  a  yield  per  acre  of  19.8  bushels  (which  is 
the  same  as  the  yield  on  the  1955  crop)  a  production  of  792,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  is  indicated  for  the  1957  crop-183, 517,000  bushels 
less  than  is  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956  crop. 

Recent  changes  in  the  Corporation's  wheat  export  programs  providing 
that  sales  will  be  drawn  from  free  market  stocks  rather  than  from  CCC 
stocks  are  expected  to  result  in  lower  proportions  of  production  being 
placed  under  support.  Consequently  it  is  estimated  that  price  support 
will  be  extended  on  175  million  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  and  263.8  million  bushels  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  compared  with 
335*5  million  bushels  under  support  during  fiscal  year  1956. 

It  is  anticipated  that  acquisitions  of  wheat  during  the  fiscal  year  1958 
will  be  38  million  bushels  compared  with  an  estimate  of  105*3  million 
bushels  in  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  deliveries  of  261.9  million 
bushels  in  fiscal  year  1956.  Sales  of  221  million  bushels  are  estimated 
during  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with  an  estimate  of  25U  million  bushels 
in  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  sales  of  282.3  million  bushels  in  fiscal 
year  1956,  reflecting  the  Corporation's  new  policy  which  restricts  sales 
of  CCC  wheat  primarily  to  CCC  barter  programs  and  the  payment  of  the 
price  differential  on  export  sales  in  wheat  instead  of  cash. 

Wheat  Flour:  Price  support  stocks  of  wheat  are  exchanged  for  wheat 
flour  and  subsequently  exported  under  programs  financed  by  CCC.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958,  5l5  million 
pounds  of  wheat,  flour  with  an  approximate  cost  of  $36  million  will  be 
donated  under  Section  l;l6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9-  Activity 
during  fiscal  year  1956  consisted  only  of  exports  of  58.2  million  pounds 
valued  at  $U*2  million  for  emergency  relief  requirements  under  Title  II 
of  Public  Law  1|80. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Honey 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  which  beekeepers  receive  for  honey  as 
required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  participant  is  any  individual,  partnership, 
association,  or  corporation  producing  1956-crop  extracted  honey. 

Eligible  commodity  is  limited  to  extracted  honey  of  the  1956-crop 
produced  in  Continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
packed  in  60-pound  or  larger  containers,  equivalent  to  or  better 
than  U.  S.  Grade  C,  and  not  objectionable  in  flavor. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  farm-storage  loans  and  purchase  agreements 
are  available  from  April  1,  1956  through  December  31}  195>6,  and  will 
mature  not  later  than  March  31,  1957*  Direct  purchases  are  author¬ 
ized  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rice. 

The  national  average  support  price  of  9.7  cents  a  pound  reflects 
70$  of  parity  as  of  February  15,  1956  adjusted  to  the  60-pound 
container  level. 

Loans  are  made  on  a  no te-and- chattel  mortgage  basis  and  may  be 
obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  CCC  through 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees. 
Loan  rate  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  samples  from  the  lot  or  lots 
which  will  be  placed  under  loan.  Honey  is  to  be  stored  in  approved 
storage  structures  located  on  or  off  the  producers1  premises,  ex¬ 
cluding  public  warehouses.  Producers  are  obligated  to  maintain  the 
structures  in  good  repair  and  keep  honey  in  good  condition. 

Purchase  agreement  deliveries  will  be  accepted  within  the  maximum 
quantity  specified  in  the  agreement. 

Contracts  on  a  negotiated  or  bid  basis  may  be  entered  into  with 
commercial  honey  packers  for  processing  or  repackaging  which  may  be 
required  either  to  protect  or  facilitate  the  disposition  of  the 
commodity. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 

(l5  uTs.C.  7lIi-7lUo),  particularly  section  711ic  thereof;  and  Titles 
II  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C.  1UU6,  ll|21-lli3l) • 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE : 

It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  honey  in  the  1956  and  1957  market¬ 
ing  years  will  be  2kh  million  and  2U6  million  pounds,  respectively,  or  a 
decrease  of  3.6  and  2.8  percent  from  the  1955  production,  which  was  above 
the  preceding  5-}rear  average.  With  imports  for  1956  and  1957  expected 
to  remain  at  about  the  level  of  the  1955  marketing  year,  but  with  heavier, 
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though  more  normal ,  carry-ins  than  at  the  start  of  1955 ,  total  supplies 
for  the  marketing  years  1956  and  1957  are  indicated  as  270  and  271 
million  pounds  respectively,  compared  with  268  million  pounds  for  the 
marketing  year  1955*  Exports  are  expected  to  remain  about  the  same  dur¬ 
ing  the  marketing  years  1956  and  1957,  leaving  domestic  disappearance 
for  those  years  approximately  unchanged  from  that  of  the  1955  marketing 
year. 

As  a  protection  against  possible  marketing  difficulties  in  the  marketing 
years  1956  and  1957,  due  to  increased  carry-ins,  it  is  estimated  that 
price  support  will  be  extended  on  approximately  3  million  pounds  and 
U, 100,000  pounds,  respectively,  during  these  two  years,  of  which  600,000 
pounds  and  1,800,000  pounds  may  be  delivered.  This  would  be  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  activity  during  the  fiscal  year  1955,  when  price 
support  was  extended  on  2,01^,000  pounds  of  honey,  none  of  which  was 
acquired.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  all  honey  acquired  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  will  be  sold  during  the  year  of 
acquisition. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Milk  and  Butt  erf  at 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  general  level  of  prices  to  producers 

of  milk  and  butterfat  and  the  products  of  such  commodities  from 
April  1,  19^6  to  March  31?  1957  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  dairy  products  must  be  produced  and  located 
in  the  Continental  United  States  and  must  be  in  units  of  not 
less  than  tariff  minimum  carlots  for  the  area  where  the  pro- 
ducts  are  located.  The  following  products  are  eligible  at  maxi-* 
mum  rates  indicated* 

Butter  (Solid  packed  in  commercial  containers) : 

U*S,  Grade  A  or  higher  U  ,S*  Grade  B 
(cents  per  pound) 

New  York . .  60*25  58.25 

Chicago,  San  Francisco 

and  Seattle  59.5  57.5 

American  Cheddar  cheese,  U.S.  Grade  A  or  higher  (Packed  in 
commercial  domestic  containers):  35.00  cents  per  lb. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  U.  S.  Extra  Grade  (Packed  in  export 
containers) : 

Large  containers  Small,  containers 


Spray  16,00  cents  per  lb.  21.00  cents  per  lb. 

Roller  .  lb. 25  »  ,!  "  19.25  »  "  » 


Operations :  Purchases  are  made  from  manufacturers  and  handlers  of 
dairy  products  on  the  basis  of  offers  and  acceptance  pursuant 
to  announcements  setting  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Purchase  contracts  are  to  be  dated  after  March  31,  1956 
and. not  later  than  March  31,  1957. 

Purchases  of  butter  are  on  a  nbasing  point''  method.  Base 
prices  will  be  at  the  four  terminal  markets  listed  above. 

The  purchase:  price  at  other  points  will  be  at  the  price  of 
the  market  named  by  the  seller  less  80%  of  the  lowest 
published  domestic  railroad  carlot  freight  rate  per  pound 
gross  weight  from  the  offer  point  to  the  designated  market. 
Purchase  prices  were  computed  to  reflect  a  general  level  of 
prices  to  producers  of  8l%  of  butterfat  parity  price  and  8h% 
parity  equivalent  price  (as  of  April  1,  1956)  for  milk  used  in 
manufacturing  principal  dairy  products,  or  $3.25  per  cwt,  for 
manufacturing  milk  testing  3.95%  and  58.6  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat. 
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Donations  under  Section  I4I6  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  also  for 
the  Wavy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force,  are  authorized  for  price- 
supported  dairy  products  (including  milk).  An  allowance  by 
CCC  is  made  for  surplus  fluid  milk  purchased  by  the  above 
agencies  at  rate  of  $1|.10  per  hundredweight.  The  latter  pro¬ 
gram  will  expire  on  December  31,  1958. 

To  support  dairy  prices,  beginning  September  1,  195U  and  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1955,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1956,  and  for  each  of  the  two  years  in  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1956  and  ending  June  30,  1953,  not  to  exceed 
$75,000,000  of  CCC  funds  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  by  children  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school" 
grade  and  under  and  in  nonprofit  child-care  institutions.  Pay¬ 
ments  are  made  through  the  facilities  of  the  School  Lunch  Program 
upon  certifications  of  use  of  additional  milk  by  local  schools  or 
institutions.  This  operation  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C,  71U-71UO) ,  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof:  and 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9  (7  U.S.C.  1U1|6)  as 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195U  (Public  Law  69O,  83rd 
Congress),  and  Public  Laws  752  and  ij.65,  8Ipth  Congress. 


BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE : 

It  is  estimated  that  milk  production  in  the  current  marketing  year 
will  total  about  127.5  billion  pounds,  about  2.3  billion  pounds  more 
than  in  the  1955~56  marketing  year.  Production  is  expected  to  rise 
to  about  129  billion  pounds  in  1957”58«  With  continued  high  con¬ 
sumer  disposable  incomes,  the  continuation  of  Government  programs 
for  distributing  dairy  products  and  increasing  fluid  milk  con- 
cumption,  it  is  expected  that  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and 
its  products  in  the  marketing  years  1956-57  and  1957"58  will  be 
about  the  same  as  the  previous  marketing  year.  Exports  of  butter 
will  decline  sharply  in  the  current  marketing  year  because  of  the 
termination  of  foreign  donations  of  butter  under  Sec,  Ul6.  Cheese 
exports  are  expected  to  increase  moderately  while  exports  of  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk  are  expected  to  continue  at  about  the  level  of  1955-56. 

Assuming  the  continuance  of  current  support  levels  and  that  the  milk 
equivalent  of  CCC  purchases  will  continue  to  represent  approximately 
h  percent  of  the  annual  production,  as  was  the  case  during  the  1955” 
56  marketing  year,  no  significant  increases  in  purchases  of  butter, 
cheese  and  dry  milk  are  expected  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  over 
the  anticipated  volume  for  the  fiscal  year  1957#  Heavy  dispositions 
during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  are  expected  to  re¬ 
sult  generally  in  progressively  smaller  inventories  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Tung  Nuts 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1956-crop  tung  nuts  at  not  more 

than  "90$ nor  less  than  65$  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Producers  of  1956-crop  tung  nuts,  Tung  nuts 

must  be  matured,  air  dried  with  hard  hulls  and  suitable  for  mill¬ 
ing,  Tung  oil  must  meet  Federal  specifications. 

Operations :  Purchase  agreements  are  available  on  eligible  tung 
nuts  'from  November " X)  1956- ■ through  January  31,  1957*  The  support 
level  shall  be  the  higher  of  $53 #76  per  ton,  basis  18,5$  oil  con¬ 
tents,  (65$  of  September  15,  1956  parity)  or  65$  of  parity  as  of 
November  1,  1956,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  The 
producer  may  deliver  tung  nuts  or  tung  oil  at  his  option,  so  long 
as  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  tung  nuts, 
or  tung  oil  equivalent,  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement. 

Notice  of  intention  to  deliver  tung  nuts  must  be  made  known  by 
producers  within  a  30-day  period  ending  March  31,  1957,  and  to 
deliver  tung  oil  within  a  30-day  period  ending  October  31,  1957# 

Nonrecourse  loans  and  purchase  agreements  on  eligible  tung  oil 
are  available  from  November  1,  1956  through  June  30,  1957,  ma¬ 
turing  October  31,  1957, or  earlier  on  demand.  The  loan  and 
purchase  agreement  rate  for  eligible  tung  oil,  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  involving  the  support  level  of  tung 
nuts  and  the  milling  fee  and  oil  outturn  per  ton  of  nuts.  Based 
on  September  15,  1956,  parity  the  rate  is  210  per  lb.  Loans 
are  made  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  with  a  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipt  constituting  the  security.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  appro¬ 
ved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  71b-71bO),  particularly  section  71bc  thereof j  and 
Titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19b9  (7  U.S.C. 

lbU6,  li4.2i-lij.3i)  • 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1956  tung  nut  crop  will  produce  approximately 
90,000  tons  of  tung  nuts  resulting  in  an  estimated  production  of  2k 
million  pounds  of  tung  oil  barring  unforeseen  weather  conditions. 

This  compares  with  2  million  pounds  for  the  1955  crop  which  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  a  severe  freeze.  Estimated  tung  nut  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  1957  crop  was  projected  at  100,000  tons  and  oil  at  33 
million  pounds  which  takes  into  account  new  tree  stock  coming  of 
bearing  age.  Total  supplies  during  the  1957  marketing  year  will  be 
about  81  million  pounds  including  imports  estimated  at  30  million  pounds. 
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Domestic  disappearance  during  the  1957  year  is  estimated  at  52  million 
pounds  which  is  about  the  same  as  is  estimated  for  the  1956  period. 

Because  of  the  estimated  increase  in  production  and  supply  of  tung 
oil  during  the  1957  marketing  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  loans  will 
be  made  on  20  million  pounds  of  tung  oil  during  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
and  that  purchase  agreements  will  total  1  million  pounds.  Price 
support  to  be  extended  on  tung  oil  for  the  1956  crop  during  the  fiscal 
year  1957  is  estimated  to  include  15  million  pounds  of  tung  oil 
under  loan  and  .5  million  under  purchase  agreements. 

CCC  has  practically  disposed  of  its  inventories  of  tung  oil  accumulated 
from  prior  price  support  programs,  and  it  is  estimated  that  any  ac¬ 
quired  in  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  will  be  sold  during  those  years. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Wool  and  Mohair 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  prices  of  wool  and  mohair  during  the  market¬ 
ing  year  April  1,  1957  through  March  31,  1958,  by  incentive  pay¬ 
ments,  in  accordance  with  the  National  Wool  Act  of  195k • 

Eligibility:  Domestic  wool  and  mohair  shorn  on  or  after  January  1, 

1955,  and  marketed  on  or  after  April  1,  1957,  hut  not  later  than 
March  31,  1958. 

Domestic  unshorn  lambs  marketed  on  or  after  April  1,  1957,  but  not 
later  than  March  31,  1958. 

Operations:  Price  of  domestic  shorn  wool  is  supported  by  incentive 
payments  to  producers,  based  on  their  net  sales1  proceeds  from 
shorn  wool  marketed  during  the  1957  marketing  year.  Pulled  wool  is 
supported  by  payments  on  the  live  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  pelt  classifications,  marketed  during  the  1957  marketing  year. 
Incentive  payment  for  domestic  shorn  wool  is  62  cents  per  pound, 
grease  basis,  being  101  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  August  15, 

1956.  The  incentive  price  for  pulled  wool  will  be  figured  at  a  rate 
per  hundredweight  of  live  animal  to  compensate  for  the  wool  at  a  price 
relationship  comparable  to  the  incentive  payments  for  shorn  wool. 

Price  of  domestic  shorn  mohair  is  supported  at  70  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  approximately  87  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  mohair 
as  of  August  15,  1956.  While  mohair  support  levels  shall  be  at  a 
level  comparable  to  the  wool  incentive  price,  the  mohair  price  level 
may  vary  as  much  as  15%  above  or  below  the  comparable  percent-of- 
parity  wool  incentive  level. 

Payments  are  made  to  eligible  producers,  based  on  their  net  sales 
proceeds  from  shorn  wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the  1957 
marketing  year,  or  on  the  liveweight  of  unshorn  lambs  sold  during 
the  marketing  year  irrespective  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
lambs  are  sold.  Such  payments  are  reimbursable  from  70%,  of  the 
annual  specific  duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool  manufacturers. 
Payments  to  producers  are  on  a  percentage  basis,  reflecting  the 
amount  required  to  bring  the  national  average  price  received  by 
all  producers  up  to  the  announced  support  level.  Applications 
by  producers  for  payment,  determining  producers1  eligibility  for 
payments,  and  computation  of  payments,  will  be  made  through 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  ^Bounty  Committees. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.  S.  C.  71k~71kd),  particularly  section  71kc  thereof $  and  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  195k  (Title  VII  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
195k,  Public  Law  690,  83rd  Congress,  approved  August  28,  195k). 


BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 
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Wool:  Domestic  wool  production  during  the  1956  marketing  year  is  ex- 
pected  to  be  slightly  lower  than  that  in  1955  and  to  remain  about  the 
same  in  1957  and  1958, 

The  average  price  received  by  growers  for  wool  August  15,  1956,  was 
Ul.3  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  lj.2,7  cents  a  year  earlier,  a  de- 
cline  of  I.I4  cents  per  pound  or  slightly  more  than  3  percent.  The 
trend  has  been  slightly  upward  since  January  1956  when  the  low 
monthly  price  for  recent  years  of  37.8  cents  per  pound  was  reached. 
Boston  market  quotations  for  domestic  wools  on  August  15,  1956, 
were  generally  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year  earlier.  However, 
since  that  time,  substantial  advances  in  prices  have  been  made. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  new  selling  season  in  Australia  be¬ 
ginning  August  27,  1956,  prices  were  generally  10  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.  As  a  result,  prices  for  domestic  wools  are  now  low 
in  relation  to  the  prices  for  wool  in  foreign  markets.  Since 
September  1956,  prices  have  advanced  to  levels  which  prevailed  about 
the  third  quarter  of  195U* 

The  high  rate  of  economic  activity  and  the  rising  trend  of  prices  for 
wool  in  foreign  markets  favor  some  further  improvement  in  prices  for 
domestic  wool.  United  States  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  during 
1956  through  July  was  more  than  8  percent  higher  than  during  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  During  the  past  year,  stocks  of  wool  in  the 
CCC  inventory  have  been  reduced  in  an  orderly  manner  from  around  150 
million  pounds  to  around  95  million  pounds  with  the  price  received  by 
farmers  for  domestic  wool  showing  some  improvement  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  November  1955.  As  these  stocks  of  CCC  continue  to 
diminish,  the  United  States  mills  will  have  to  draw  more  heavily  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  an  increasing  proportion  for  their  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  price  for  domestic  wool  should  rise  to  levels 
nearer  in  line  with  their  usual  relationship  to  prices  for  wool  in 
foreign  markets.  In  the  case  of  a  few  grades,  prices  of  domestic 
wools  are  back  nearer  to  their  usual  relationship  to  prices  of  foreign 
wools.  United  States  imports  of  apparel  wool  for  consumption  during 
January  -  September,  1956  were  about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

In  contrast  with  a  year  ago,  price  trends  since  the  opening  of  sales 
in  Australia  and  in  South  Africa,  where  a  large  proportion  of  our 
imported  wools  originate,  have  been  upward  since  the  opening.  Prices 
during  the  opening  and  subsequent  weeks’  sales  in  these  British 
Dominion  producing  areas  were  stronger  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
members  of  the  trade  in  this  country.  The  trends  in  wool  prices  in 
foreign  markets  together  with  the  increased  domestic  consumption  and 
imports  provide  conditions  favorable  for  a  continued  steady  reduction 
in  the  CCC  wool  inventory  without  depressing  the  price  for  domestic 
wool. 
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Inventory:  Activity  now  consists  of  an  orderly  disposal,  by  competitive 
bids,  of  the  wool  acquired  under  the  1952-53-5U  wool  price  support 
programs.  In  order  to  hold  the  depressing  effect  of  the  disposal 
program  upon  the  growers1  market  to  a  minimum,  sales  by  competitive 
bids  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  6,225,000  pounds  in  any  one  month. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  disposal  of  the  wool  in  inventory  should 
be  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1958. 

Payment  Program:  On  the  assumption  that  the  incentive  price  for 
shorn  wool  for  the  1957  marketing  year  will  be  62  cents  per  pound, 
the  same  as  for  the  1955  and  1956  marketing  years,  and  that  the  price 
received  by  farmers  for  wool  averages  U2  cents  per  pound  during  that 
year,  the  payment  for  shorn  wool  would  average  20  cents  per  pound. 

Under  these  assumptions,  the  total  for  shorn  wool  would  be  around 
$U6,1|00,000  (232  million  pounds  at  20  cents  per  pound)  plus 
$8,600,000  for  1.2  billion  pounds  liveweight  of  lambs  (the  equivalent 
of  53,750.000  pounds  of  pulled  wool,  greasy  shorn  basis,  at  16  cents 
per  pound),  or  a  total  of  $55,000,000  for  shorn  wool  and  lambs.  The 
price  for  pulled  wool  is  figured  at  80  percent  of  the  value  of  shorn 
wool  because  of  the  shorter  length  of  staple  and  the  greater  amount  of 
the  coarser  wools  compared  with  the  total  production  of  shorn  wool. 

It  is  anticipated  that  actual  payments  under  the  1957  marketing  year 
program  will  be  made  during; the  fiscal  year  1959.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1958  it  is  estimated  payments  will  be  made  under  the  1956  market¬ 
ing  year  program  in  the  same  amounts  indicated  for  the  1957  marketing 
year  compared  with  actual  payments  during  fiscal  year  1957  of 
$60,000,000  under  1955  marketing  year  program. 

Mohair :  Prices  received  by  growers  for  mohair  thus  far  during  the 
1956  marketing  year  have  been  above  the  support  price  of  70  cents 
per  pound.  While  the  average  price  received  by  growers  for  the  entire 
marketing  year  is  expected  to  be  lower  than  the  1955  marketing  year 
average,  it  is  expected  to  remain  above  the  current  support  level 
of  70  cents  per  pound  during  both  the  1956  and  1957  marketing  years. 
Consequently  no  payments  were  required  for  mohair  sold  during  the  1955 
marketing  year  and  it  is  not  expected  that  any  will  be  required  for 
mohair  sold  during  the  1956  and  1957  marketing  years. 

Domestic  production  of  mohair  in  1955  was  around  II4.  percent  higher 
than  in  195U.  Indications  are  that  United  States  Mill  consumption 
of  mohair  during  1956  through  July  has  been  a  little  lower  than  d  : 
during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Exports  of  large  quantities 
of  domestic  together  with  a  substantial  United  States  consumption 
during  the  1955  marketing  year  sharply  reduced  United  States  stocks 
April  1,  1956  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  Exports  this  year 
through  July  have  been  running  ahead  of  a  year  earlier.  Prices  at 
the  opening  sale  of  the  new  season  in  South  Africa  on  September  9, 

1956,  showed  a  very  sharp  decline  from  the  level  of  prices  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  season.  The  effect  of  this  decline  upon 
United  States  exports  of  mohair  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time, 
but  available  information  indicates  that  prices  at  the  sale  in 
South  Africa  were  above  the  level  of  the  price  to  domestic  growers. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Barley 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective;  To  support  the  price  of  1956- crop  barley  as  a  feed  grain 
at  76  percent  of  May  1,  1956,  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  barley  produced  in  continental 
UnrtIH  "States  in  1956  and  grading  No.  1*  or  better  or  No.  1 
Garlicky  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1956- 
crop  barley,  who  are  in  compliance  with  any  regulation  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  governing  the  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations;  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  about  May  15,  1956 
tHrougTT"January  31,  1957,  and  will  mature  on  April  30,  1957 
(except  that  any  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  established  for 
any  State  by  the  President  or  Exec.  V.  President,  CCC)  or 
earlier  on  demand.  The  national  average  support  price  is  $1.02 
per  bushel,  ?6  percent  of  May  1,  1956, parity  price  for  all  barley. 
Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct 
from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  County  Committees,  Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and- 
chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm- stored  barley  and  on  a  note- and- 
loan  agreement  basis  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  warehouse- 
stored  barley. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  about  May  15, 
1956,  through  January  31,  1957.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver 
barley  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare 
his  intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  the 
applicable  loan  maturity  date.  The  producer  will  not  be  obligated 
to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  number  of  bushels 
specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that 
may  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  711-7llo),  particularly  section  7llc  thereof;  Titles 
III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19l9,as  amended.  (7  U.S.C. 
1117-1119,  1121- 1131);  and  Title  III,  Section  308(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  510,  81th  Congress) . 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE; 

Assuming  (1)  that  the  Soil  Bank  Programs  in  effect  for  the  basic 
commodities,  particularly  wheat,  will  cause  an  increase  in 
harvested  acres  of  1957- crop  barley  from  12,867,000  which  is 
currently  estimated  for  the  1956  crop  to  l!.5  million  acres;  and 
(2)  a  yield  per  acre  of  29  bushels  (the  same  as  is  currently 
estimated  for  the  1956  crop)  a  production  of  117.6  million  bushels 
of  barley  is  indicated  for  the  1957  crop  -  17,316,000  bushels  more 
than  is  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956  crop. 
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Should  price  support  extended  on  the  1957,-crop  of  barley  equal 
2k  percent  of  the  production*  as  was  the  case  for  the  1955  crop, 
it  is  estimated  that  price  support  will  be  extended  on  99. h  million 
bushels  of  barley  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with  88.1 
million  bushels  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  price 
support  extended  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  on  96^  million  bushels. 
Acquisitions  of  barley  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  are  estimated  at 
76,2  million  bushels  compared  with  65.8  million  bushels  anticipated 
during  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  acquisitions  during  the  fiscal 
year  1956  of  83,6  million  bushels.  Dispositions,  primarily  export 
sales, during  the  fiscal  year  1958,  are  estimated  at  52  million  bushels 
compared  with  79. k  million  bushels  anticipated  during  the  fiscal  year 
1957  and  actual  dispositions  of  96.3  million  bushels  during  the  fiscal 
year  1956. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Beans,  Dry,  Edible 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objectives  To  support  1956- crop  dry  edible  beans  at  prices 
designed  to  help  keep  this  year’s  acreage  in  approximate 
balance  with  needed  production  without  resort  to  acreage 
allotments,  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing* 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  dry  edible  beans  of  the  classes: 
Pea  and  medium  white.  Great  Northern,  small  white,  flat  small  white, 
pink,  small  red,  Pinto,  Red  Kidney,  large  lima  and  baby  lima, 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1956,  grading  number  2  or  better 
and  containing  not  in  excess  of  18  percent  moisture*  Eligible 
participants  are  producers  or  cooperative  marketing  associations 
of  producers  which  meet  requirements  of  eligibility  established 
by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC, 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  warehouse  stored  and  farm  stored  loans 
are  available  in  all  States  including  New  York  from  harvest 
(about  August  15,  1956)  through  January  31,  1957,  and  will 
mature  on  February  28,  1957,  in  the  case  of  beans  stored  in 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York;  and  on 
April  30,  1957,  in  all  other  States.  The  support  prices 
reflect  an  average  of  $6*31  per  100  pounds  or  70  percent  of 
the  February  15,  1956,  parity  for  all  dry  edible  beans* 

Loans  are  made  on  a  note- and- chattel  mortgage  basis  in  farm 
stored  beans  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for 
warehouse  stored  beans.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees* 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  from  harvest  through  January  31, 
1957T"  A  producer  who  elects  to  deliver  beans  to  the  Corporation 
under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  February  28,  1957,  in  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and  on  April  30,  1957,  in  all  other 
States,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President 
or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC.  The  producer  is  not  obligated 
to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  quantity  specified 
in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
~(l5  U.S.C.  7lU-71i;o)  particularly  section  71I4C  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  H4i7-lIiU9,  Iit21-lli31) . 
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BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Assuming  (1)  a  planted  acreage  of  1,600,000  acres  of  which 
1,^00,000  acres  will  be  harvested;  and  (2)  a  yield  of  1,166 
pounds  per  acre  (the  same  as  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956 
crop),  a  production  of  17, U90, 000  hundred- weight  is  indicated  for 
the  1§57  crop  of  bean©-- 513,000  hundredweight  more  than  is  currently 
anticipated  for  the  1956  crop. 

Should  price  support  extended  on  the  1957  crop  equal  2h  percent  of 
the  production,  as  is  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956  crop,  it 
is  estimated  that  price  support  will  be  extended  on  lul  million 
hundredweight  of  beans  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with 
k,0  million  hundredweight  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  and 
actual  price  support  extended  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  on  3,5 
million  hundredweight.  Acquisitions  of  beans  during  fiscal  years 
1958  and  1957  are  estimated  at  2.9  million  hundredweight  compared 
with  actual  acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1956  of  1.9  million 
hundredweight.  Sales  during  fiscal  year  1958  are  estimated  at  1.5 
million  hundredweight  most  of  which  will  be  exported.  The  fiscal 
year  1957  sales  are  estimated  at  2.0  million  hundredweight  as 
compared  with  actual  sales  for  fiscal  year  1956  of  2.2  million 
hundredweight , 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Cottonseed 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1956- crop  cottonseed  to  eligible 
producers  at  such  level  as  to  cause  competition  on  equal  terms  on 
the  market  with  soybeans. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity- is  cottonseed  containing  not  more 
"than  II "percent  moisture  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1956 
by  an  eligible  producer.  Moisture  content  is  not  applicable 
to  purchases. 

Eligible  participants  are: 

(1)  Producers  of  1956- crop  cottonseed  as  individuals,  partner¬ 
ships,  corporations,  associations  or  other  legal  entity. 

(2)  Participating  ginners  (those  filing  notice  with  County 
Committee  of  intention  to  participate  in  program) . 

Operations:  Loans:  Farmr storage  non-recourse  loans  will  be  made 
through  January  31,  1957,  maturing  March  1,  1957,  or  earlier  on 
demand,  at  $48.00  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (100),  about  70  percent 
of  January  15,  1956,  parity.  Loans  may  be  obtained  direct  from 
CCC  through  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County 
Committees  and  through  approved  lending  agencies.  Loans  will 
be  on  note™ and- chattel  mortgage  basis  for  cottonseed  stored  in 
approved  structures  (on  or  off  farm)  provided  no  warehouse 
receipts  are  outstanding. 

Purchases:  CCC  will  issue  an  open  offer  to  purchase  cottonseed 
from  producers  and  participating  ginners  through  February  28,  1957. 
The  purchase  rate  to  ginners  will  be  $48.00  per  ton  for  basis 
grade  (100)  cottonseed,  f .o.b.  gin,  and  to  producers  $44.00  per  ton. 
Ginners  must  agree  to  pay  eligible  producers  not  less  than  the 
support  price. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  tJ.S.C.  7l4-7l4o),  particularly  section  714c  thereof y 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1447-1449,  1421-1431);  and  Title  VI,  Section  601,  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  540,  84th  Congress). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  production  of  cottonseed  during  the  1957  marketing  year  is 
estimated  at  4,6l6,000  tons  compared  with  5,431,000  tons  estimated 
for  1956  and  an  actual  production  of  6,038,000  tons  during  1955. 
These  estimates  are  in  line  with  the  national  cotton  acreage 
allotments  set  by  existing  legislation  and  the  probable  effect  of 
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the  Soil  Bank  program  on  1956  and  1957  plantings.  The 
production  of  flaxseed  and  soybeans,  however,  which  is  not 
subject  to  acreage  control  and  from  which  competing  oils  are 
derived  is  expected  to  increase  from  the  1955  crop  levels. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  consumption  and 
production  of  oil- seeds,  the  Department  announced  that  support 
levels  on  the  1956  crops  would  be  as  follows:  soybeans, 

75  percent  of  parity;  flaxseed,  70  percent;  cottonseed,  70 
percent.  The  support  level  for  cottonseed  was  fixed  in 
consideration  of  the  higher  support  for  1956- crop  soybeans 
and  flaxseed  and  maintains  the  same  relationship  in  support 
levels  as  existed  between  soybeans  and  cottonseed  for  the 
1951+  and  1955  crops.  It  is  believed  that  this  relationship 
will  cause  these  two  commodities  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on 
the  market.  No  cottonseed  products  purchase  program  has  been 
announced  for  the  1956  crop  of  cottonseed.  The  estimated  price 
support  activity  on  the  1957  crops  of  these  commodities  has  been 
predicated  upon  continuation  of  these  announced  policies. 

Under  the  above  conditions,  the  level  of  support  is  expected 
to  give  producers  an  assurance  of  reasonable  price  support  while 
permitting  cottonseed  products  to  move  readily  into  domestic  and 
export  channels.  Consequently,  the  estimates  assume  that  prices 
paid  to  farmers  for  cottonseed  will  generally  remain  at  or  above 
the  price  support  level  during  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  and 
that  only  a  nominal  amount  of  cottonseed  will  be  placed  under 
loan  or  purchased  (loans,  2,000  tons;  purchases,  20,000  tons). 

It  is  expected  that  all  cottonseed  will  either  be  redeemed  or 
sold  within  the  same  fiscal  year.  It  is  also  expected  that  purchase 
operations  will  be  carried  out  in  localized  areas  only  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so  to  stabilize  prices. 

Disposal  of  prior  year  inventory:  Sales  of  refined  cottonseed  oil 
and  cottonseed  meal  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  have  exhausted 
inventories  of  these  end  products;  the  remainder  of  cotton  linter 
stocks  is  expected  to  be  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1957* 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Flaxseed 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1956- crop  flaxseed  at  a  level 
which  will  tend  to  bring  supplies  more  in  line  with  demand. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  flaxseed  is  that  produced  in  1956  and 
grading  No.  2  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers 
of  1956- crop  flaxseed. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  about  April  1, 
1556,  through  October  31,  1956,  in  Arizona  and  California 
and  through  January  31,  1957,  in  all  other  States,  The  national 
average  support  price  for  flaxseed  grading  No.  1  will  be  $3.09 
per  bushel,  which  is  70  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  all 
flaxseed  as  of  January  15,  1956,  Loans  will  mature  on  January  31, 
1957,  or  earlier  on  demand  in  Arizona  and  California  and  on 
April  30,  1957,  in  all  other  States.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees. 
Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note- and- chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
flaxseed  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note- and- loan  agreement 
basis  when  stored  in  an  approved  public  warehouse. 

Purchase  agreements  are  available  on  eligible  flaxseed  for  the 
same  periods  and  areas  as  are  loans.  A  producer  electing  to 
deliver  flaxseed  to  the  Corporation  must  declare  his  intention 
in  this  regard  within  a  30-day  period  ending  January  31,  1957, 
in  Arizona  and  California  and  ending  April  30,  1957,  in  all 
other  States,  or  on  such  earlier  dates  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Corporation,  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any 
specific  quantity;  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified 
in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 

Direct  purchases  are  authorized  from  harvest  through  July  31, 

195^,  in  designated  Texas  counties  where  flaxseed  produced 
contains  excess  moisture  and  cannot  be  stored  without 
deterioration. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lU-7li|.o),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 
Ikh7-lhh9, 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Flaxseed:  Assuming  (1)  that  the  Soil  Bank  programs  in  effect  for 
the  basic  commodities  particularly  wheat,  will  cause  an  increase 
in  harvested  acres  of  flaxseed  from  5,685,000  acres  which  is 
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currently  estimated  for  the  1956  crop  to  5,950,000  acres 
anticipated  for  the  1957  crop;  and  (2)  a  yield  per  acre  of 
9*1  bushels  (the  same  as  is  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956 
crop),  a  production  of  5h,lh5,000  bushels  of  flaxseed  is 
indicated  for  the  1957  crop — 2,197,000  more  than  is  currently 
anticipated  for  the  1956  crop. 

Should  price  support  extended  on  the  1957  crop  of  flaxseed  equal 
31  percent  of  the  production,  as  is  currently  anticipated  for  the 
1956  crop,  it  is  estimated  that  price  support  will  be  extended  on 
16,7  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  during  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
compared  with  16  million  bushels  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1957 
and  actual  price  support  extended  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  on 
8,6  million  bushels.  Acquisitions  of  flaxseed  during  the  fiscal 
year  1958  are  estimated  at  li*,7  million  bushels  compared  with 
13,2  million  bushels  anticipated  during  the  fiscal  year  1957 
and  actual  acquisitions  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  of  just 
under  1  million  bushels.  Dispositions  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  are  estimated  at  13  million  bushels  compared  with  3,2 
million  bushels  anticipated  during  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual 
dispositions  of  7,8  million  bushels  in  fiscal  year  1956. 

Linseed  Oils  CCC  will  not  acquire  any  linseed  oil  in  fiscal  year 
195?  since  its  stocks  of  1955  crop  of  flaxseed  have  been  liquidated. 
It  is  estimated  that  160  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  will  be 
acquired  during  fiscal  year  1958  through  toll  crushings  of  CCC 
flaxseed  estimated  to  be  acquired  from  the  1956  crop,  and  that 
all  of  this  oil  will  be  exported. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Naval  Stores 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  help  maintain  adequate  supplies  and  facilitate  the 
orderly  distribution  of  gum  naval  stores  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  supporting  the  level  of  prices  to  producers. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  naval  stores  include  (l)  processed  turpentine 
meeting  prescribed  specifications  and  stored  in  approved  bulk 
tanks,  (2)  processed  rosin.  Federally  graded  X  through  I,  packed 
in  specified  metal  drums  and  placed  in  approved  storage,  and  (3) 
the  turpentine  and  rosin  content  of  crude  gum  stored  at  processing 
plants  adequately  equipped  with  crude  gum  storage  facilities.  Pro¬ 
ducers  may  pledge  the  turpentine  and  rosin  content  of  stored  crude 
gum,  the  warehouseman  being  obligated  to  process  the  gum  within 
specified  time  limits  and  deliver  processed  turpentine  and  rosin 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  grades  and  weights  on  which  the  loan 
is  based. 

Eligible  borrowers  are  producers  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Turpentine  Farmers*  Association  Cooperative  of  Valdosta,  Georgia, 
CCC?s  borrower,  and  who  cooperate  in  the  Department's  1956  Gum 
Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program  or  otherwise  follow  good  forestry 
conservation  practices  as  determined  by  the  Association  on  the  basis 
of  standards  established  by  State  and  Federal  forestry  services. 

Operations :  Loans  are  governed  by  an  agreement  between  CCC  and  the 
producer  association  borrower  representing  about  95  percent  of 
domestic  gum  production.  Loans  were  available  to  eligible  pro¬ 
ducers  throughout  the  producing  area  during,  and  on  production 
harvested  in,  the  calendar  year  1956  and  mature  July  1,  1957  or 
earlier  on  demand.  The  support  rate  per  standard  barrel  of  gum,  pro¬ 
cessed  basis  (14-35  lbs.  net)  is  $30,146,  which  reflects  90$  of  the 
crude  gum  parity  price,  unprocessed  basis,  as  of  January  15,  1956. 
Initial  loan  rates  are  50  cents  per  bulk  gallon  of  turpentine  and 
$7,149  per  cwt.  of  gum  rosin,  basis  grade  WG  with  a  rate  of  10  cents 
lower  for  Grades  N,  M,  K  and  I,  and  100  higher  for  Grades  X  and  W, 
Producers  are  required  to  execute  an  agreement  with  the  Association 
containing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  loan  is  made. 

The. Association  enters  into  agreements  with  warehousemen  and  assigns 
such  agreements.,  to  CCC.  Payment  of  the  loan  proceeds  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  effected  by  the  warehouseman  (acting  as  agent  of  the 
Association)  making  request  therefor  upon  CCC  through  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  Such  payments  are  made  by  check  directly  to  producers  or 
their  designees  by  the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.  S.C, 

7114  9  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19lj 9  (7  U.  S.  C.  II4I47;  11|21). 


BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 
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Estimated  disappearance  of  gum  rosin  and  turpentine  during  the  market- 
ing  years  ending  March  31,  1957  and  1958  is  expected  to  exceed  esti¬ 
mated  production.  In  the  case  of  rosin,  domestic  consumption  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  at  the  high  level  reached  during  the  1956  marketing 
year  with  little  change  in  exports.  Domestic  and  export  disappearance 
of  turpentine  should  increase  over  1956.  Consequently,  a  strong 
market  situation  is  anticipated  with  a  steady  reduction  in  overall 
stocks  and  a  price  level  in  excess  of  loan  rates. 

Because  of  anticipated  favorable  prices,  producers  are  expected  to 
use  the  loan  programs  solely  as  a  medium  for  carrying  their  output 
from  the  flush  to  the  slack  season  in  the  hope  of  realizing  maximum 
returns.  Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  all  pledges  will  be  redeemed 
coincident  with  substantial  reductions  in  CCC  inventory. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Noribasic  Commodities 

Oats 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1956-crop  oats  at  76  percent  of 
May  1,  1956  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility :  Eligible  commodity  is  1956-crop  oats  produced  in 
Continental  U.  S,  grading  No,  3  or  better.  Eligible  participants 
are  producers  of  1956-crop  oats,  who  are  in  compliance  with  any 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing  eligibility  for 
price  support. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  about  May  1 5,  1956 
through  January  31*  19b7  and  will  mature  on  April  30*  1957  (except 
that  an  earlier  ma.turity  date  may  be  established  for  any  State  by  the 
President  or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC)  or  earlier  on  demand. 

The  national  average  support  price  is  65  cents  per  bushel,  reflecting 
76  percent  of  May  1,  1956  parity  price  for  all  oats.  Loans  may  be 
obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation 
through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County 
Committees,  Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis 
for  farm-stored  oats  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for 
warehouse-stored  oats,  secured  by  warehouse  receipts. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  3l,  1957.  A  producer  who  elects  to  deliver  oats  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan 
maturity  date.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity^  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase 
agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U '  S ,  C,  7lU“7l5o)j  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof  j  Titles 
III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1Ui7-1UU9,  1121-1431) $  and  Title  III,  Section  308  (d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  5U0,  8Uth  Congress), 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Assuming  (l)  that  the  harvested  acres  of  1957-crop  oats  will  be  35 
million  acres,  about  the  same  as  is  currently  estimated  for  the  1956 
cropj  and  (2)  a  yield  of  38  bushels  per  acre  (the  same  as  was  the  case 
for  the  1955  crop),  a  production  of  1,3  billion  bushels  of  oats  is  in«4-c$ 
dicated  for  the  1957  crop  -  186  million  bushels  more  than  is  currently 
anticipated  for  the  1956  crop  but  159  million  bushels  less  than  the 
actual  production  of  the  1955  crop. 
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Should  price  support  extended  on  the  1957  and  1956  crops  equal  5$ 
of  the  production  as  was  the  case  for  the  1955  crop,  it  is  estimated 
that  price  support  will  be  extended  on  61.6  million  bushels  of  oats 
during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with  53.3  million  bushels  esti¬ 
mated  for  1957  and  actual  support  extended  during  1956  on  68.0 
million  bushels.  Acquisitions  of  oats  during  fiscal  year  1958  are 
estimated  at  32.2  million  bushels  compared  with  an  estimated  26.2 
million  in  1957  and  U9.0  million  bushels  of  actual  acquisitions  in 
fiscal  year  1956.  Estimated  sales  for  fiscal  year  1958  of  15.5 
million  bushels  are  substantially  below  the  estimated  sales  of  59.6 
million  bushels  for  1957  due  to  the  estimated  availability  of  other 
feed  grains  at  attactive  prices.  The  actual  sales  in  1956  were 
31.3  million  bushels. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Rye 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1956-crop  rye  at  76  percent  of 
May  1,  1956  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  rye  produced  in  Continental 
U,  S.  in  1956  and  grading  No.  2  or  better,  or  grading  No.  3  on 
the  factor  of  test  weight  only,  containing  not  more  than  1% 
ergot . 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1956-crop  rye,  who  are  in 
compliance  with  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
governing  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  about  May  15,  1956 
through  January  31,  1957  and  will  mature  on  April  30,  1957  (except 
that  an  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  established  for  any  State  by  the 
President  or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC)  or  earlier  on  demand. 

The  national  average  support  price  idLll  be  $1.27  per  bushel  which  is 
76  percent  of  May  1,  1956  parity  price  for  all  rye.  Loans  may  be 
obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the 
Corporation  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committees,  Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage 
basis  for  farm-stored  rye  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  warehouse-stored  rye. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  19575  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  rye  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan 
maturity  date.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity;  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase 
agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  7lU~  71I4.0)  particularly  section  711*c  thereof  j  Titles  III  and 
IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  191*9,  as  amended  (7  USC  ll*l*7~ll*l*9 , 
11*21-11*31)  j  and  Title  III,  Section  308  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  (Public  Law  51*0,  81*th  Congress). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Assuming  (l)  that  the  Soil  Bank  Programs  in  effect  for  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties,  particularly  wheat,  will  cause  the  harvested  acres  of  1957'~crop 
rye  to  increase  to  2,000,000  acres  compared  with  l,72l*,000  currently 
estimated  for  the  1956  crop;  and  (2)  a  yield  of  ll*.2  bushels  per  acre 
(the  same  as  the  actual  yield  on  the  1955  crop)  a  production  of 
28,1*00,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  1957  crop  -  6,1*39,000  bushels 
more  than  is  currently  estimated  for  the  1956  crop,  but  1.3  million 
bushels  less  than  the  actual  production  of  the  1955  crop. 
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Should  price  support  extended  on  the  1957  and  1956  crops  equal  k3% 
of  the  production,  as  was  the  case  for  the  1955  crop,  it  is  estimated 
that  price  support  will  be  extended  on  12.2  million  bushels  of  rye 
during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with  9.9  million  bushels 
estimated  for  1957  and  actual  price  support  extended  during  the  fiscal 
year  1956  on  12.8  million  bushels.  Acquisitions  of  rye  during  fiscal 
year  1958  are  estimated  at  10.2  million  bushels  compared  with  an  estiwr;-;--/ 
mated  9.0  million  in  1957  and  actual  acquisitions  during  1956  of  lit. 6 
million  bushels.  Sales  are  estimated  at  9.1  million  bushels  for  fiscal 
year  1958  as  against  13.9  million  estimated  for  1957  and  9.7  million 
bushels  actual  sales  for  fiscal  year  1956. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Sorghums,  Grain 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  195<>-crop  grain  sorghums  at 
~~7&  percent  of  May  1,  1956,  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  grain  sorghums  produced  in 
Continental  United  States  in  1956,  grading  No,  1*  or  better,  or 
No,  It  smutty  or  better,  and  containing  not  more  than  13  percent 
moisture.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1956- crop 
grain  sorghums,  who  are  in  compliance  with  any  regulation 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing  eligibility  for  price 
support. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  April  1,  1956, 
“"through  January  31,  1957,  and  will  mature  March  31,  1957  (except 
that  an  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  established  in  any  State 
by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC)  or  earlier 
on  demand.  The  national  average  support  price  is  $1,97  per 
hundredweight,  which  is  7 6  percent  of  May  1,  1956,  parity  price 
for  all  grain  sorghums.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved 
lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees. 
Farm:- storage  loans  will  be  secured  by  notes  and  chattel 
mortgages  and  warehouse- storage  loans  will  be  secured  by  notes 
and  loan  agreements  secured  by  warehouse  receipts. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  April  1,  1956, 
Through  January  31,  1957.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  grain 
sorghums  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must 
declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending 
March  31,  1957.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any 
specified  quantity ;  however,  the  amount  specified  in  the 
purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
("15  UTS. C.  71i*-7ll*o),  particularly  section  7ll4C  thereof; 

Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19i*9,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  HiU7-1^9,  11*21-11*31);  and  Title  III  Section  308  (d) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  5u0,  81*th  Congress), 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Assuming  (1)  that  the  Soil  Bank  programs  in  effect  on  the  basic 
commodities,  particularly  wheat,  will  cause  the  harvested 
acreage  of  1957-  crop  grain  sorghums  to  increase  to  12  million 
acres  compared  with  11,362,000  acres  currently  anticipated  for 
the  1956  crop;  (2)  a  yield  of  19  bushels  per  acre  (the  same  as 
the  actual  yield  on  the  1 955  crop)  a  production  of  225.6  million 
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bushels  of  sorghums  is  indicated  for  the  1957  crop — 55.8  million 
bushels  more  than  is  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956  crop,  but 
15®5  million  bushels  less  than  the  actual  production  of  the  1955 
crop. 

Should  price  support  extended  on  the  195-7  crop  equal  kh  percent  of 
production,  as  was  the  case  for  the  1955  crop,  it  is  estimated  that 
price  support  will  be  extended  on  99,5  million  bushels  of  grain 
sorghums  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with  7h,9  million 
bushels  anticipated  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  price 
support  extended  during  fiscal  year  1956  on  107  million  bushels. 
Acquisitions  of  grain  sorghums  during  fiscal  year  1958  are 
estimated  at  87.5  million  bushels  compared  with  37.9  million 
bushels  anticipated  during  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  acquisitions 
during  fiscal  year  1956  of  93.1  million  bushels.  Sales  during 
fiscal  year  1958  are  estimated  to  total  35  million  bushels  compared 
with  7h°3  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1957  and 
actual  sales  during  fiscal  year  1956  of  81.5  million  bushels. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Soybeans 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1956-crop  soybeans  at  such  level 
as  to  cause  competition  on  equal  terms  on  the  market  with  cottonseed. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  soybeans  produced  in  Continental 
U.  S,  having  moisture  content  not  in  excess  of  lU  percent, 
grading  No,  U  or  better  on  all  other  factors,  and  meeting  in  a 
manner  determined  by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC, 
sanitation  requirements  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  effect 
at  time  loan  is  made  or  delivery  made  to  CCC  under  purchases  agreement. 
Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1956-crop  soybeans. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans,  are  available  from  harvest  (about 
August  15,  1956,)  through  January  31,  1957  ,  maturing  May  31,  1957 
(except  that  an  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  established  in  any 
State  by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC)  or  earlier 
on  demand.  The  national  average  support  price  is  $2.l5  per  bushel, 

75  percent  of  January  l5,  1956  parity.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees,  Loans 
are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  soybeans  stored  in 
approved  farm-storage  structures  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement 
basis  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  when  place  of  storage  is  an 
approved  public  warehouse. 

Purchase  agreements  are  available  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1957.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  soybeans  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  so  declare  his  intentions 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  May  31,  1957,  or  on  such  earlier  date 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation,  A  producer  is  not  obligated 
to  deliver  any  specified  quantity  of  soybeans  to  CCC;  however,  the 
number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum 
quantity  which  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lU"7l5o),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  Titles 
III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C, 
Il4.li7-lli.i49,  lU21-lIi.3l)  I  and  Title  VI,  Section  601,  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956  (Public  La  5U0-'  8Uth  Congress). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Assuming  (1)  that  the  diversion  of  acreage  in  recent  years  from  corn, 
wheat  and  cotton  to  soybeans  because  of  production-adjustment  programs 
in  effect  on  basic  commodities,  will  cause  the  harvested  acreage  of 
1957-crop  soybeans  to  increase  to  22  million  acres  compared  with 
20,953,000  acres  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956  crop;  (2)  a  yield 
per  acre  of  21.8  bushels,  the  same  as  is  currently  anticipated  for  the 
1956  crop,  a  production  of  U79.6  million  bushels  is  indicated  for  the 
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1957  crop  of  soybeans  —  about  22.2  million  bushels  less  than  current¬ 
ly  estimated  for  the  1956  crop  but  108.5  million  bushels  more  than 
the  actual  production  of  the  1955  crop. 

Should  price  support  extended  on  the  1957  crop  equal  12$  of  production, 
as  is  currently  anticipated  for  the  1956  crop,  it  is  estimated  that 
price  support  will  be  extended  on  61.5  million  bushels  of  soybeans 
during  fiscal  year  1958  compared  with  55  million  bushels  estimated 
during  fiscal  year  1957  and  actual  price  support  extended  during 
fiscal  year  1956  on  30.1  million  bushels.  Acquisitions  of  soybeans 
during  fiscal  year  1958  are  estimated  at  26.5  million  bushels  compared 
with  an  estimate  of  22  million  bushels  during  fiscal  year  1957  and 
actual  acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1956  of  6.U  million  bushels. 
Sales  during  fiscal  year  1958  are  estimated  to  total  32  million 
bushels  compared  with  an  estimate  of  1  million  bushels  for  fiscal 
year  1957 ,  and  actual  sales  during  fiscal  year  1956  of  llj.  million 
bushels. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Barter  and  Exchange 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  dispose  of  CCC-owned  agricultural  commodities  by  means 
of  barter  or  exchanges  for  (l)  strategic  and  critical  materials  in¬ 
tended  for  incorporation  into  the  national  stockpile  and  for  the 
supplemental  stockpile^  (2)  non-strategic  materials  required  for 
supply  programs  of  other  Government  agencies^  and  (3)  materials 
required  for  off-shore  construction  programs. 

Eligibility:  Materials  designated  as  strategic  and  critical  must  have 
been  so  designated  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  or  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  pursuant  to  Sec,  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act  of  19U6  (Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress)  and  must  have 
been  produced  abroad.  Non-strategic  materials  acquired  are  those  which 
other  Government  agencies  require  to  meet  supply  and  construction 
program  commitments.  Such  agencies  must  have  designated  the  kind, 
quality,  schedule  of  delivery  and  other  conditions  involved  in 
the  procurement  and  these  agencies,  or  their  Government  procurement 
agent,  must  have  agreed  to  accept  the  materials.  Strategic  materials 
procured  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be  those  types  of 
materials  designated  by  ODM  as  required  to  meet  short,  long  term,  or 
supplemental  stockpile  objectives  and  be  such  that  the  domestic 
economy  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  acquisition  and  such  that 
CCCls  assets  will  be  protected  and  result  in  savings  in  carrying 
charges  as  compared  with  cost  of  carrying  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  (Public  Law  i;80.  Sec.  303) 

Operations:  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  CCC  to  limit  consideration 
of  barter  offers  to  those  materials. required  and/or  designated  by 
other  Government  agencies.  Consequently,  the  acquisition  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  has  been  within  0DMfs  stockpile  objectives 
both  as  to  types  and  quantities.  Barter  procurement  of  nonstrategic 
materials  has  been  effected  against  specific  requirements  of  such 
materials  by  other  Government  agencies  primarily  for  off-shore  use. 
Strategic  materials  are  transferred  to  ODM  with  reimbursement  to  the 
CCC.  In  the  case  of  nonstrategic  materials,  the  CCC  is  reimbursed 
for  the  materials  procured  upon  delivery  to  the  agency  concerned. 

In  a  particular  barter  operation,  the  exchange  value  of  the  trans¬ 
action  is  fixed  in  a  contract  between  the  offeror  of  the  materials 
and  the  CCC.  This  exchange  value  determines  quantities  to  be 
delivered  of  both  the  materials  and  the  agricultural  commodities 
which  must  be  subsequently  exported  by  the  contractor.  Since  the 
price  for  the  materials  is  also  fixed  in  the  contract,  the  quantity 
of  materials  to  be  delivered  is  determined  at  this  point.  The  con¬ 
tract  price  for  materials  is  the  best  offer  received,  not  to  exceed 
the  current  market  price,  accepted  only  after  full  consultation  with 
materials  experts  of  either  G.S.A.  or  other  agencies. 
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In  the  case  of  the  agricultural  commodities,  however,  the  contractor 
may  take  whatever  commodities  are  available  from  CCC  inventories 
at  export  prices  generally  applicable  for  such  commodities  at  any 
time  within  the  life  of  the  contract,  total  quantities  determined 
by  the  exchange  value  fixed  in  the  contract. 

The  barter  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operates 
through  private  U.  S.  firms  using  commercial  trade  channels,  but 
barter  can  be  effected  with  foreign  Governments  where  it  is  not 
practicable  to  carry  out  the  barter  through  private  trade  channels. 

Authority:  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
Section  U  (h)  insofar  as  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  con¬ 
cerned;  Section  5  (f)  of  this  Act  insofar  as  other  than  strategic 
materials  materials  are  concerned;  and  Public  Law  U80,  especially 
Sec.  303;  Public  Law  690,  83rd  Congress;  and  Public  Law  5U0,  8i|th 
Congress,  Sec.  206. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Under  the  CCC  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  and  Title  III  of  Public  Law  • -'4 
U80,  83rd  Congress,  the  Corporation  is  continuing  to  barter  and  ex¬ 
change  its  holdings  of  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  produced 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  other  materials,  goods  and 
equipment  for  use  by  other  Government  agencies.  Because  of  uncertain¬ 
ties  inherent  in  the  barter  program  such  as  stockpile  needs,  requira- 
ments  of  other  Government  agencies,  and  availability  of  funds  by  such 
agencies,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  forecast  future  barter 
operations.  For  budgetary  purposes,  however,  it  is  estimated  that 
strategic  materials  value  at  $295  million  will  be  acquired  during  the 
fiscal  year  1957  and  $3lU  million  during  1958  compared  with  $167  for 
1956.  Dispositions  of  such  materials  are  estimated  at  $290  million 
during  fiscal  year  1957  and  $306  million  during  fiscal  year  1958, 
compared  with  $56  million  in  1956. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM ,  1956  Emergency  Feed  Program 

SUMMARY-  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  feeds  at  reduced  prices  to  distressed  farmers 

ana  ranchers  in  designated  disaster  areas. 

Eligibility:  Surplus  feed  grains  (corn*  grain  sorghums,  oats  and  barley), 
so  designated  because  of  extensive  CCC  holdings. 

Recipients  are  farmers  and  ranchers  of  declared  disaster  areas, 
whose  eligibility  is  established  by  the  local  Farmers  Home 
Administration  County  Committee. 

Eligible  feed  dealers  are  persons  engaged  in  selling  designated 
surplus  feed  grains  or  approved  mixed  feeds  who  have  entered  into 
agreonents  with  CCC  to  observe  program  regulations. 

Ope  rati  ons :  Emergency  feed  is  available  to  eligible  farmers  and 
ranchers  during  fiscal  year  1957  at  a  reduced  cost  of  $>1.50  for 
each  cwt.  purchased  up  to  amount  approved  by  FHA  county  committee. 

A  farmer  or  rancher  in  a  designated  county  who  desires  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program  makes  application  to  his  local  Farmers  Home 
Adninistration  county  committee.  This  committee  determines  his 
eligibility  and  the  amount  of  feed  grain  he  can  obtain  under  the 
special  provisions  of  the  program.  Approval  is  granted  on  the 
basis  of  individual  need  xd-thin  the  objectives  of  the  program, 
and  is  limited  to  the  supplemental  supplies  needed  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time. 

The  farmer  or  rancher  then  gets  from  his  local  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Committee  a  "purchase  order"  indicating 
the  aoproved  quantity  of  grain  he  is  eligible  to  buy  under  the 
provisions  of  the  program.  He  buys  from  a  local  feed  dealer,  in 
effect  using  his  purchase  order  to  pay  part  of  his  bill  -  $1.50 
on  each  hundredweight.  He  buys  from  stocks  the  dealer  has  on  hand, 
and  at  the  prevailing  local  market  prices  -  except  that  his  purchase 
order  covers  part  of  the  cost.  In  cases  inhere  dealers  are  unxdLlling 
or  unable  to  participate  in  this  program  in  any  area,  surplus  stocks 
of  CCC  feed  grains  are  made  available  to  eligible  farmers  or  ranchers 
at  a  cost  comparable  to  that  which  they  x-rould  otherxd.se  pay  under 
this  authorization.  Facilities  of  county  ASC  offices  are  used 
making  such  distribution. 

The  producer  obtains  the  approved  quantity  of  feed  grain  from  his 
dealer  in  the  form  of  whole  grain  (com,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  or 
barley),  or  if  he  wishes  he  can  get  the  same  amounts  of  these  grains 
as  part  of  mixed  feed.  The  approved  mixed  feeds  are  mixed  feed  A 
xdiich  must  contain  at  least  75  percent  by  weight  of  designated  sxxrplus 
feed  grain(s),  or  mixed  Feed  B  xdiich  must  contain  at  least  60  percent 
by  xtfei  ^it  of  designated  surplus  feed  grain(s).  The  mixed  feed  must  be 
appropriately  labelled  by  the  manufacturer,  and  shox*r  the  percentage 
of  designated  surplus  feed  grains  contained  therein. 
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The  dealer  must  certify  delivery  of  the  feed  grain  to  the  farmer  or 
rancher,  and  the  latter  must  also  certify  his  receipt  of  the  amount 
specified.  T'Jith  these  requir orients  met,  the  dealer  then  receives 
from  the  local  county  ASC  Committee  a  "dealer’s  certificate"  in 
terms  of  dollars.  The  value  of  this  certificate  is  the  number  of 
hundredweights  of  the  designated  grain  actually  delivered  to  the 
producer  (up  to  the  maximum  authorized  by  the  purchase  order)  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  $1.50  per  hundredweight. 

The  dealer  can  use  the  certificate  (good  for  a  period  of  120  days 
from  date  of  issuance)  to  buy  designated  CCC-owned  surplus  feed 
grains.  He  can  buy  either  directly  from  CCC  (through  area  Commodity 
Offices  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  or  from  "bin  sites" 
where  grain  is  stored  locally  in  CCC’s  own  facilities),  or  indirectly 
through  his  regular  supplier.  The  prevailing  market  price  at  the 
time  of  purchase  is  used  in  determining  the  quantity  of  CCC  grain  to 
be  delivered  against  the  certificates. 

Authority ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lh-71Ii.o),  and  Sec.  U07  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9 
as  amended  by  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  195U  (Public  Law  I4.8O,  83d  Congress). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATES 

T,fc  is  impossible  to  accurately  forecast  the  extent  to  which  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  will  be  required  for  emergency  feed  assist¬ 
ance,  however,  for  budgetary  purposes  it  is  anticipated  that  during 
the  fiscal  years  1957  and  19!? 8 ,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats  and  barley 
will  be  donated  for  this  purpose.  It  is  estimated  that  32  million 
bushels  valued  at  $U7  million  and  17  million  busheLs  valued  at  $27 
million  will  be  furnished  during  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958, 
respectively*  compared  with  12.7  million  bushels  valued  at  $20.7 
million,  during  fiscal  year  1956. 
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SUPPLY  MID  FOREIGN  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  procure  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  meet  the  needs  of  United  States  Government  agencies 
(principally  those  administering  relief  programs  abroad),  cash¬ 
paying  foreign  governments,  international  relief  agencies,  and 
domestic  requirements.  The  production  or  stockpiling  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  Sections  303  and  30U  of  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act  of  1950  is  also  carried  out  under  this  programs 

Operations ;  Procurement  for  this  program  is  usually  made  during  peak 
marketing  seasons  and  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  price  support 
program'  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  American  agriculture. 
Transfers  to  claimants  are  at  prices  designed  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  all:  costs  incident’  to  carrying  out  the  program. 

Generally,  purchases  are  made  at  the  best  price  obtainable  at 
either  an  announced  price  or  on  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis  in 
quantities,  although  purchases  may  also  be  made  under  formal 
competitive  bids. 

Purchases  for  any  claimant,  other  than  a  Federal  Government  agency, 
require  (1)  a  firm  requisition  or  a  firm  contract  from  the  claimant 
and  (2)  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
of  cash  or  its  equivalent,  or  other  acceptable  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  Purchases  for  Federal  agencies  require  a  written  order 
constituting  a  firm  obligation.  Purchases  may  be  made  in  advance 
of  firm  commitments  and  prior  to  deposit  of  cash  only  upon  specific 
authorization  of  the  Board  of  Directors  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
no  risk  of  loss  is  involved.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  authorize  the  purchase  and  stockpiling  of  commodities  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

The  defense  production  activities  include  a  program  to  encourage  and 
develop  sources  of  supply  of  castor  beans  within  the  Continental 
United  States  and  to  insure  a  supply  of  castor  beans,  oil,  and 
planting  seed  for  industrial  uses  and  stockpiling  in  connection  with 
national  defense. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Conooration  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5‘u,3,C,  7lU-71iio),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof*  Act  of 
July  16,  19I4.3  (19  U,S,C.  713a-9)j  sections  303  and  30U  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (Public  Law  77U  approved 
September  8,  1950 j  Public  Law  96  approved  July  31*  195l;  and 
Public  Laxtf  U29  approved  June  30,  1952)# 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

The  activities  currently  being  carried  on  include  procurement  of 
commodities  for  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and 
other  Government  agencies,  and  initial  financing  of  certain  programs 
authorized  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  to  assure  adequate 
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supplies  of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  Total  acquisitions 
and  carrying  charges  are  estimated  at  $3,80lj.,130  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968  compared  with  an  estimated  $3,973, 3Ul  for  1957  and  actual 
acquisitions  of  $17,9U0,UU1;  during  195°,  The  estimated  decrease  for 

1957  below  1956  results  primarily  from  decreased  purchases  of  sugar. 
Total  dispositions  are  estimated  at  $3,800,630  for  the  fiscal  year 

1958  compared  with  $15,210,229  anticipated  for  1957,  a  decrease  of 
$11 ,U09, 599,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  remaining  stocks 
of  American-Egyptian  cotton  and  castor  oil  under  the  defense  pro¬ 
duction  operations  will  be  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1957 ♦  The 
decrease  in  1957  below  1956  actual  sales  of  $2lt,103,U52  resulted 
chiefly  from  decreased  sales  of  sugar.  Under  the  defense  pro¬ 
duction  operations,  the  inventory  of  castor  beans  is  being  held 
for  stockpile  purposes  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
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storage  facilities  program 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  provide  adequate  storage  facilities  for  CCC-owned  and 
producer-owned  commodities;  to  assist  producers  in  financing  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage  facilities;  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  needed  commercial  storage  facilities; 
and  to  assist  producers  in  financing  the  purchase  of  suitable 
mobile  drying  equipment  to  facilitate  safe  farm  storage# 

Operations:  Bins  and  granaries  were  bought  by  the  Corporation  on  an 
offer-and-acceptance  basis  and  are  located  only  in  areas  where  it  is 
determined  that  existing  privately-owned  storage  facilities  are  not 
adequate.  Depreciation  and  other  costs  of  maintaining  the  structures 
and  handling  and  conditioning  grain  stored  therein  are  reflected  as 
carrying  charges  on  the  commodities  stored. 

Storage  use  guarantees  were  negotiated  under  agreements  with 
commercial  firms,  including  cooperatives,  operating  under  the 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement,  who  agreed  to  construct  additional 
storage  capacity  for  grains  and  oilseeds.  Optional  plans  provided 
for  guarantees  of  (l)  7 5%  occupancy  for  a  period  of  3  years,  to  be 
reduced  to  1+0%  for  the  next  2  years;  (2)  60$  occupancy  for  5  years; 
and  (3)  50%>  occupancy  for  6  years.  The  Corporation  fulfills  the 
guarantee,  either  by  actual  storage  of  CCC-owned  commodities,  or  by 
making  a  payment,  CCC  has  the  option  to  require  warehousemen  to 
reserve  space  for  storage  up  to  the  maximum  amount  of  the  occupancy 
guarantee  level.  The  annual  rate  per  bushel  for  unused  space  under 
the  guarantee  is  75%  of  the  applicable  annual  area  rate  under  the 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement  for  wheat  for  the  year  the  occupancy 
did  not  reach  guarantee  level.  Applications  for  new  storage  agree¬ 
ments  were  accepted  until  April  30,  1955  for  storage  capacity  which 
was  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  June  1,  1 955* 

Recourse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  through  approved  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  construction 
or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage  facilities.  Loans  are  for  a 
maximum  period  of  four  shears,  payable  in  equal  annual  principal 
payments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  k%  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

The  maximum  amount  to  be  loaned  on  any  new  farm-storage  facility  is 
U5  cents  per- bushel  of  capacity  ($30  per  ton  of  cottonseed 
capacity),  provided  that  such  maximum  amount  does  not  exceed  80$  of 
the  cost  incurred.  Loans  are  secured  by  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
storage  facility,  real  estate  mortgage,  deed  of  trust  or  other 
security  instrument  depending  upon  the  type  of  structure  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  Any  past-due  payable  or  pre-payable  install¬ 
ment  may  be  deducted  and  paid  out  of  any  amounts  due  the  borrower 
on  any  program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Recourse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  through  lending 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  purchase  of 
mobile  drying  equipment.  Loans  are  for  a  maximum  period  of  three 
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years,  payable  in  equal  annual  principal  payments  beginning  on  the 
first  anniversary  date  of  disbursement  of  the  loan,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  U%  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance.  The  maximum 
amount  to  be  loaned  on  mobile  drying  equipment  is  75%>  of  the 
delivered  cost.  Loans  are  secured  by  chattel  mortgages.  The 
Corporation  may  prepay,  or  require  the  borrower  to  prepay,  the 
amount  of  any  annual  installment  out  of  the  proceeds  from  any  price 
support  loan  or  purchase  agreement  due  the  borrower  within  12  months 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  installment  falls  due*  Any  past-due 
installment  may  be  deducted  and  paid  out  of  any  amounts  due  the 
borroxtfer  on  any  program  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l 5  U.3.C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  sections  7lUb  and  c  thereof* 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE:. 

CCC  storage  capacity  was  increased  by  109  million  bushels  in  the 
fiscal  year  1956  in  order  to  provide  storage  for  commodities  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Corporation,  Based  on  the  current  storage  outlook  and 
taking  into  consideration  increased  commercial  and  farm  storage  be¬ 
coming  available,  it  is  estimated  that  a  further  increase  of  100 
million  bushels  in  CCC  storage  capacity  may  be  necessary  during 
fiscal  year  1957*  While  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  storage 
availability  and  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  will  be,  it 
has  been  estimated  for  budgetary  purposes  that  an  additional  100 
million  bushels  of  CCC  storage  capacity  may  be  necessary  by  that 
time.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  farm  storage  facilities  in  the 
fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  it  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation  will 
be  required  to  make  loans  on  facilities  having  a  capacity  of  1+0 
million  bushels  amounting  to  $10  million  for  each  year  as  compared 
with  loans  on  a  26,3  million  bushel  capacity  made  during  fiscal  year 
1956  amounting  to  $7»3  million.  Loans  on  mechanical  driers  are 
estimated  at  $500,000  and  $1*00,000  during  fiscal  years  1957  and 
1958,  respectively,  compared  with  actual  loans  of  $288,577  during 
fiscal  year  1956*  It  is  estimated  that  occupancjr  agreements  as  of 
June  30,  1958  will  be  outstanding  on  160  million  bushel  capacity 
compared  with  170  million  bushel  capacity  as  of  June  30,  1957 
compared  with  agreements  outstanding  June  30,  1956  on  l8l  million 
bushel  capacity.  Claims  to  be  paid  under  such  agreements  are 
estimated  at  s:.100,000  during  fiscal  year  1958  and  $.200,000  during 
the  fiscal  year  1957* compared  with  actual  payments  of  $1^2,520 
during  the  fiscal  year  1956, 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

The  following  summaries  cover  the  major  commodity  export  programs 
which  the  Corporation  anticipates  will  be  conducted  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  and  the  bases  for  such  estimates. 

Agricultural  Products 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  authorize  CCC  to  participate  in  projects  designed  to 
aicrTn""the  development  of  foreign  markets  for  U.  S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof. 

Operations:  The  Corporation  will  provide  agricultural  commodities 
from  CCC  stocks  or  will  procure  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  thereof  to  be  used  for  display  purposes  at  fairs  and 
exhibits  in  foreign  countries  which  are  sponsored,  approved,  or 
conducted  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  or  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service.  The  cost  of  each  project  may  not  exceed 
$25,000.  Upon  completion  of  exhibits,  commodities  may  be 
disposed  of  through  sales  for  U.  S.  dollars,  distribution  of 
free  samples,  donations  to  charitable  institutions  in  foreign 
countries,  or  if  practicable,  transfer  back  to  the  United  States. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C,  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  71iic  thereof. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  forecast  the  extent  to-  which- 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  will  be  used  or  the  quantity 
and  type  of  other  agricultural  products  which  may  be  purchased 
for  use  at  foreign  trade  fairs  and  exhibits.  However,  for 
budgetary  purposes,  it  is  estimated  that  purchases  of 
agricultural  products  for  such  exhibits  during  the  fiscal  years 
1957  and  1958  will  amount  to  $60,000  and  $100,000,  respectively. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM.,  Cotton  Products  Export 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  institute  a  program  designed  to  protect  the  competitive 
.  position,  of  the  domestic  cotton  industry  in  relation  to  sales  of 
cotton  products  manufactured  abroad  from  American  cotton  purchased 
at  export  prices. 

Eligibility:  Cotton  products  manufactured  from  American  upland 
cotton  exported  on  and  after  August  1,  1956,  in  fulfillment  of  ex¬ 
port  sales  contracts  entered  into  on  or  after  May  21,  1956. 

Operations :  Equalization  payments,  based  on  the  raw  cotton  content 
in  the  products  exported,  are  made  to  exporters  on  cotton  products 
of  upland  cotton  grown  and  wholly  processed  in  the  United  States. 

The  base  equalization  payment  rate  in  connection  with  sales  for 
export  made  during  the  period  from  May  21,  1956,  through  September 
30,  1956  was  6.58  cents  per  pound.  For  each  calendar  month  there¬ 
after,  the  base  equalization  payment  rate  will  be  determined  and 
announced  by  CCC  prior  to  the  beginning  of  subh  month.  It  will  be 
based  on  the  difference,  as  determined  by  CCC,  between  the  average 
price  for  middling  1  unit  cotton  in  the  15  designated  spot  markets, 
converted  to  average  location  basis,  and  the  average  price  at  which 
CCC  sells  its  cotton,  basis  middling  1  inch  at  avd?dg§  location,  under 
the  cotton  export  program  for  that  part  of  the  month  preceding 
the  announcement  of  such  rate.  Percentages  of  the  base  equalization 
payment  rate,  reflecting  approximate  processing  loss  in  converting 
raw  cotton  into  products,  will  be  will  be  applicable  for  each  specified 
class  of  cotton  products. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  . 
(15,'U'.S.C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE:  .  -r.- 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cotton  products  exported  during  each  of  the 
1957  and  1958  fiscal  years  will  be  the  equivalent  of  600,000  bales  of 
raw  cotton  and  that  the  payments  will  average  approximately  $33.33 
per  bale,  a  total  of  $20  million  annually.  There  are  12  classes  of 
cotton  products  and  the  payment  rate  for  each  class  is  a  different 
percent  of  the  base  equalization  payment  ratej  therefore,  the  payments 
can  be  better  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  raw  cotton  content  of  the 
total  cotton  products  which  may  be  exported. 


» 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  meat  Export 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  encourage  the  movement  of  wheat  into  export 
from  free  market  stocks* 

Operations :  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offers  direct 
assistance  to  commercial  exporters  of  wheat  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  domestic  sales  price  and  world 
export  price  by  issuing  wheat  payment  certificates 
redeemable  only  in  CCC-owned  wheat*  Exporters  will  not 
be  eligible  for  International  Wheat  Agreement  payments, 
meat  exported,  however,  will  be  eligible  for  application 
to  any  country’s  guaranteed  purchases  under  the  International 
meat  Agreement,  and  for  transactions  under  Title  I,  Public 
Law  U80.  Availability  of  CCC-owned  wheat  to  the  grain  trade 
for  export  is  limited  to  barters  and  exchanges,  and  sales  of 
wheat  of  light  test-weight,  off-grade,  or  the  like  category. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  7lU-711|.o),  particularly  section  7lij.c  thereof  $  and 
Section  U07  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 9h9,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  3 95,  8Uth  Congress, 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

In  order  to  increase  the  exports  of  U.  S.  meat  and  flour  by 
U.  S.  exporters  and  to  maintain  the  U.  S.  position  in  the  world 
wheat  market  at  competitive  world  prices.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  offered  to  sell  a  limited  quantity  of  CCC-owned 
wheat  for  export  to  fill  CCC  barter  program  commitments  outside 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  CCC  wheat  is  also 
available  to  exporters  in  payment  of  the  price  differential 
between  the  prevailing  world  export  sales  price  and  the 
domestic  market  price  which  is  earned  on  exports  of  free 
market  wheat  outside  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

A  total  of  91,010,223  bushels  of  wheat  was  exported  under  this 
program  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  at  a  net  cost  of  $69.6 
million  and  it  is  estimated  that  8I4  million  bushels  of  wheat  will 
be  so  exported  during  the  fiscal  37-ear  1957  at  a  net  cost  of 
$58.8  million  and  71  million  bushels  during  the  fiscal  year  1957 
at  a  net  cost  of  $U9.7  million. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  wheat  and. Wheat  Flour  Exports  Pursuant  to  The 

International  Wheat  Agreement 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  to  encourage  exportation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to 
participating  importing  countries  and  at  the  same  time  exercise 
the  rights,  obtain  the  benefits,  and  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Eligibility:  Importing  countries  that  have  approved  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  are  eligible  to  purchase  wheat  and  wheat  flour  equi¬ 
valent  produced  in  the  United  States  at  specified  prices.  The  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  may  be  sold  by  the  CCC  or  by  commercial  exporters. 

Operations :  Two  types  of  activities  have  been  conducted  under  this 
operation: 

(1)  During  fiscal  year  1956,  and  until  September  1;,  1956,  wheat 
acquired  under  the  price  support  program  and  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  acquired  under  the  supply  program  which  the  Corporation 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  recording  against  the  guaranteed 
quantities  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  importing 
countries  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  was  sold  at 
prices  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  equivalent  price  provided 
in  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  In  addition,  purchasers 
were  charged  for  carrying  charges  and  marketing  costs  as  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  Effective 
September,!).,  the  Corporation  discontinued  export  sales  of  CCC 
wheat,  except  for  Barter  contracts  and  other  special  cases. 

(2)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  commercial 
exporters  of  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour  processed  there¬ 
from  in  the  United  States  pursuant  to  sales  to  participating 
countries  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  determines 
are  eligible  for  entering  in  the  records  of  the  Wheat  Council 
as  sales  against  the  United  States  export  quota. 

The  payments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  published  announcements 
of  the  rate  for  the  date  or  period  of  sale.  Rates  are  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between  current  domestic 
market  prices  and  current  prices  equivalent  to  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  basic  maximum  price  of  $2.00  per  bushel  for  No.  1 
Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in  bulk  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 
Payments  to  exporters  who  export  wheat  on  or  after  September  U, 
1956  are  in  the  form  of  CCC-owned  wheat.  Cash  payments  will  be 
made  for  flour.  Since  the  exact  cost  of  operations  under  the 
Agreement  cannot  be  determined  until  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year, 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  19h9,  as  amended, 
authorizes  the  Corporation  to  use  its  general  borrowing  authority 
to  pay  current  obligations  and  then  request  the  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  any  losses  incurred 
under  this  program. 
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Pending  such  reimbursement,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
establish  the  net  costs  of  operations  under  the  Agreement  as  an 
receivable. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 

UlTuTSoC.  7lii-72l;o)3  particularly  section  lllyc.  thereof;  and  Section 
2  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  19^9.  as  amended, 

(7  U.S.C.  161a). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

The  maximum  and  minimum  prices  in  the  1956  Agreement  which  became 
effective  August  1,  1956,  are  $2.00  and  $1.50,  respectively.  The 
estimated  payment  per  bushel  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
operations  of  70  cents  in  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  represents  the 
difference  between  the  estimated  domestic  price  and  the  weighted 
average  export  selling  price  under  the  Agreement.  Effective  September 
It,  1956,  the  payment  of  the  differential  between  the  prevailing  sales 
price  of  wheat  under  the  Agreement  and  the  market  price  will  be  paid 
to  the  exporter  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  wheat  rather 
than  in  cash.  A  cash  payment  for  this  differential  will  continue  to 
be  made  for  flour. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1956  a  total  of  123  <,350, 130  bushels  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  were  exported  under  the  Agreement.  An  appropriation 
is  included  in  the  1958  Budget  Estimates  in  the  amount  of  $92,930,611 
to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  its  net  unrecovered  costs  during 
fiscal  year  1956  and  interest  through  June  30,  1957.  The  budget 
estimate  assumes  that  115  million  bushels  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour  will 
be  exported  under  the  Agreement  in  fiscal  year  1957.  The  net  cost  to 
the  Government  of  such  exports,  including  administrative  costs  and 
interest  to  the  date  of  recovery  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  estimated  at  $100,230,000.  It  is  estimated  that  128,000,000 
bushels  at  a  cost  to  CCC  of  $111, 67^,000  will  be  exported  in  fiscal 
year  1958.  Such  costs  will  be  reimbursed  to  CCC  by  subsequent 
appropriations . 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  Sales  for  Foreign  Currencies 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective: 

(a)  To  make  available  for  sale  to  domestic  exporters  for 
foreign  currencies  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  the  administration  of  its  price  support 
operations,  and 

(b)  Make  available  funds  to  finance  the  sale  and  exportation 
of  surplus  commodities  whether  from  private  stocks  or  from 
stocks  of  the  CCC. 

Such  foreign  currencies  will  be  used  to  expand  international 
trade,  to  encourage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic 
materials,  to  pay  U.  S.  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective 
strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  U.  S.  Appropriations  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000,000  are 
authorized  to  reimburse  the  CCC  for  its  unrecovered  costs. 

Eligibility:  Surplus  agricultural  commodities  are  defined  as  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type, 
or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  U.  S.,  either 
privately  or  publicly  owned  which  is  or  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate 
carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Operations: 

(1)  After  a  formal  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  a 
foreign  government,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
will  issue  to  that  country,  upon  its  application, 
purchase  authorizations  specifying  the  kinds,  approximate 
quantities,  and  maximum  dollar  values  of  the  commodities 
and  the  conditions  under  which  purchases  may  be  made. 

At  the  same  time,  FAS  issues  a  public  announcement 
containing  details  of  the  authorizations  and  other 
information  that  United  States  suppliers  will  need  in 
making  sales  to  the  foreign  importers.  The  announcement 
indicates  whether  U.  S.  suppliers  will  be  required  to 
purchase  CCC  stocks  in  order  to  participate. 
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(2)  U.  S.  suppliers  and  foreign  importers  will  then  negotiate 
sales  and  enter  into  contracts  in  which  the  sales  price  will 
be  expressed  in  U,  S.  dollars. 

(3)  Normal  commercial  procedures,  based  largely  on  letters  of 
credit,  are  followed  in  carrying  out  the  contracts:  (a) 

Importers  pay  for  commodities  in  local  currency  through  their 
local  banks;  (b)  Suppliers  are  paid  in  dollars  by  U.  S.  banks 
with  which  the  foreign  banks  have  established  dollar  letter  of 
credit  arrangements;  (c)  The  U,  S.  banks  are  reimbursed  by 
CCC  and  (d)  the  foreign  currency  is  deposited  to  the  account 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made 
between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  importing 
country. 

CCC  will  issue  contract  announcements  containing  the  terms  and 
conditions  governing  purchase  by  U.  S.  suppliers  of  commodities 
from  CCC  stocks.  The  announcement  also  specifies  the  financial 
arrangements  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  purchase  the  com¬ 
modities  from  CCC  stocks. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lU-71lo);  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  195U,  Title  I  (Public  Law  I48O,  83rd  Congress, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  387 ,  81;th  Congress  and  Public  Law  962, 
8Uth  Congress;  and  Title  II,  Section  208,  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  Public  Law  5U0,  8ipth  Congress. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE : 

During  the  fiscal  year  1956,  surplus  agricultural  commodities  were 
delivered  for  foreign  currencies  under  this  authority  at  a  cost  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  $62lj.,266,712  including  interest. 
In  addition,  reimbursement  of  $6U,626,225  of  the  1955  fiscal  year 
cost  had  not  been  made  to  CCC.  It  is  estimated  that  commodities 
delivered  during  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  will  cost  $932, 95U, 638 
and  $9Uh,310,195  respectively,  including  interest. 

The  Corporation  received  reimbursement  of  $9,533,^92  from  sales  of 
foreign  currencies  in  fiscal  year  1956  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
CCC  will  be  reimbursed  from  this  source  in  the  amount  of  $31, 259,985 
in  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  $30,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1958.  The 
1958  estimates  contain  a  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $637,000,000 
to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  the  major  part  of  its  unrecovered 
cost  through  June  30,  1956. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Loan  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  conservation 
materials  and  services  from  January  1  to  June  30  of  each  year  in 
advance  of  the  appropriations  therefor. 

Operati  ons :  The  Corporation  is  required  to  lend  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  as  are  re¬ 
quired  during  each  fiscal  year,  to  make  advances  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  8  and  12  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  in  connection  with  programs 
applicable  to  crops  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  ends.  Repayment  of  the  loan  plus  interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Corporation  is  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  fran  appropriated  funds. 

Authority:  Section  5  (g)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Charter  Act,  (15  U.S.C.  7lUc)  and  section  391  (c)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1391 )• 


BASIS  (F  ESTIMATE: 

In  1956,  a  total  of  $1^3,^50,000  was  loaned  under  this  authority;  it 
is  estimated  that  the  same  amount  will  be  loaned  in  1957  and  1958. 
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SSPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Transfers  for  Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth  and 
Other  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS 

Objective:  To  provide  funds  for  eradication  activities  under  the 
appropriation,  "Foot-and-Mouth  and  Other  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals  and  Poultry"  as  emergency  needs  arise. 

Operations :  Upon  determination  that  an  emergency  threatens  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  country,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  transfer  from  other  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  bureaus,  corporations,  or  agencies  of  the 
Department,  such  sums  deemed  necessary  to  alleviate  the  emergency. 
Under  this  authority,  transfers  of  CCC  funds  not  to  exceed 
4  1,5^0,000  for  the  vesicular  exanthema  eradication  program  were 
authorized  on  June  21,  1956.  Transfers  have  been  made  in  prior 
years  for  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico, 
and  the  Corporation  has  recovered  the  amounts  transferred  plus 
interest  through  fiscal  year  1 95U. 

Authority:  Section  5  (g)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  7lUc),  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1957  (P.  L.  55U- 
8hth  Congress), 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

The  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  provide  for  an 
appropriation  of  ^1, 853>H50  to  repay  to  the  Corporation  the  amount 
of  advances  including  interest  through  June  30,  1957  under  this 
authority  in  1956- for  the  eradication  of  vesicular  exanthema  of  swine. 
It  is  estimated  that  transfers  under  this  authority  in  1957  will 
amount  to  ,A,U96,38l  and  hA, 270,000  in  1958  with  repajment  plus 
interest  to  be  effected  through  subsequent  appropriations. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Transfers  for  Eradication  of  Brucellosis  in  Cattle 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 


Objective:  To  provide  funds  for  use  in  stabilizing  the  dairy- 
industry  and  further  suppressing  and  eradicating  brucellosis 
in  cattle. 

Operations :  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 

transfer  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  from  Corporation 
funds  not  to  exceed  620,000,000  in  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958. 

The  funds  are  used  to  accelerate  the  brucellosis  eradication 
program.  Annual  appropriations  will  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  expenditures  under  this  item. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  (15  U.S.C. 

7lU  -  71i|o),  Section  201;  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195U, 

(P.  L,  690,  83rd  Congress  and  P,  L,  U65,  81; th  Congress),  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Appropriation  Act,  1957  (P.  L,  55U,  81;th  Congress). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Under  this  authority,  transfers  of  funds  of  *>16,500,000  were  made 
in  .1958  and  it  is  estimated  that  *>20,000,000  each  year  will  be 
transferred  in  1957  and  1958.  Repayment  of  the  amount  advanced  in 
1956  amounting  to  616,728,210,  including  interest  through  June  30,  1957, 
is  requested  in  the  1958  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
Appropriation  requests  to  reimburse  CCC  for  amounts  advanced  in  1957 
and  1958  plus  interest  will  be  included  in  subsequent  budget  estimates 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Transfers  for  Cotton  Classing  and  Tobacco  Grading 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 


Objective:  To  provide  additional  funds  for  classing  cotton  and 
grading  tobacco  without  charge  to  producers. 

Operations^  Each  year  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  receives 
an  advance  of  nonadministrative  funds  of  the  Corporation  to 
supplement  appropriated  funds  available  for  grading  tobacco 
and  classing  cotton  without  charge  to  producers.  The  portion 
of  this  amount  which  is  attributed  to  cost  of  classing  or 
grading  commodities  placed  under  price  support  is  borne  by 
the  Corporation,  The  Corporation  is  reimbursed  (with  interest) 
by  subsequent  appropriations  for  the  cost  of  such  service  for 
commodities  not  placed  under  price  support. 

Authority:  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Acts,  1950 
and  1952  (7  U.3.C,  hhO,  UlUa) . 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

During  fiscal  year  1956  advances  Xirere  made  under  tins  authority  in 
the  amount  of  'fL, 668,500,  The  estimates  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  include  provision  for  the  Corporation  to  be 
reimbursed  in  the  amount  of  ,j80,^U9  for  the  cost  of  grading  and 
classing  of  those  commodities  not  going  under  loan. 

It  is  estimated  that  advances  for  this  purpose  to  be  made  by  the 
Corporation  in  1957  and  1958  will  amount  to  (?2, 269,000  and 
iy 2, ll8,600  respectively.  Repayment  of  that  portion  of  the  advances 
applicable  to  the  cost  of  grading  and  classing  of  commodities  not 
placed  under  price  support,  will  be  effected  through  subsequent 
appropriations . 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Emergency  Famine  Relief  to  Friendly  Peoples 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  make  available  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  to  enable  the 
President  to  furnish  emergency  assistance  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly  peoples  in  meeting 
famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements,  as  authorized  by  law. 

Eligibility :  Surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Surplus  agricultural  commodities 
are  defined  as  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof, 
class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in 
the  United  States,  which  is,  or  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and 
anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Such  surplus  commodities  may  be  transferred  (l)  to  any  nation 
friendly  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  meet  famine  or  other 
urgent  relief  requirements  of  such  nation,  (2)  to  friendly  but 
needy  populations  without  regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their 
government,  and  (3)  to  assist  programs  undertaken  with  friendly 
governments  or  through  voluntary  relief  agencies. 

Operations:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  make  available 
from  its  price  support  inventory  such  quantities  of  surplus 
commodities  as  the  Director  of  International  Cooperation 
Administration  may  request  through  such  period  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  programs  of  assistance  undertaken  by  ICA  prior 
to  July  1,  1957. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  incur  costs  of  processing, 
packaging,  handling,  and  transporting  such  commodities  f.o.b. 
vessel  in  United  States  ports  as  requested  by  the  Director,  I.C.A. 
or  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad  upon  determination  of  the 
President,  CCC.  The  Corporation  will  be  reimbursed  from  subse¬ 
quent  appropriations  for  its  investment  in  the  commodities  including 
processing,  packaging,  transportation,  and  handling  costs.  Funds 
required  for  ocean  freight  costs  for  commodities  delivered  under 
this  program  may  be  transferred  by  the  Corporation  to  such  other 
Federal  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the  President.  Amounts 
paid  for  ocean  freight  charges  on  donations  under  Section  Ul6, 
Agricultural  Act  of  19h9y  are  also  recoverable  under  this  program. 
Appropriations  for  this  purpose  are  limited  to  $5db>000,000. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  as  amended 
(lS  U.S.C.  7ll*-7ll|o);  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  195Uj  (Public  Law  i|80,  83rd  Congress,  approved 
July  10,  195U);  and  Title  II,  Section  208  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  5U0,  8Uth  Congress). 
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BASIS  0D  ESTIMATE: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1956,  agricultural  commodities  were  furnished 
under  this  authority  at  a  cost  of  $9UjH83j518,  including  interest 
through  June  30,  1957- 

During  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958 ,  it  is  estimated  that  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  costing  $128,730,000  and  $Ul,950,000,  respectively, 
including  interest  through  date  of  recovery,  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  meet  famine  and  other  emergency  relief 
requirenai  ts  of  friendly  peoples.  Such  costs  will  be  reimbursed  t© 

CCC  by  subsequent  appropriations. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Waterfowl  Feed  Program 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  make  available  wheat,  corn,  or  other  grains 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use  in  feeding  migratory 
waterfowl,  thus  preventing  crop  damage,. 

Eligibility:  Surplus  grains  acquired  through  price-support 
operations. 

Operations;  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
requisition  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  grain  in 
such  quantities  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  will  most  effectively 
lure  migratory  waterfowl  away  from  crop  depredations  and  at 
the  same  time  not  expose  such  waterfowl  to  shooting  over 
areas  to  which  the  rraterfowl  have  been  lured.  No  transfers 
of  grain  shall  be  made  by  the  Corporation  after  July  3 }  1 959, 

The  Corporation  shall  be  reimbursed  by  appropriation  for  its 
investment  in  the  grain  transferred  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  packaging  and  transporting  costs. 

Authority:  Public  Law  65U*  8Uth  Congress, 

BASIS  OF  ESTII'IATE: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  transfer 
to  the  Interior  Department  300  tons  of  grain  to  be  used  for  migratory 
waterfowl  feed  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958,  at  a 
cost  of  ,.26,070  and  ::'28,5UO  respectively,  including  interest. 
Reimbursement  will  be  made  to  the  Corporation  by  subsequent 
appropriations , 
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SPECIiiL  ACTIVITIES,  Soil  Bank  Program 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  assist  farmers  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  cropland 
from  the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  to  carry  out  a  program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wild¬ 
life  conservation* 

Operations :  The  Soil  Bank  Act  provides  for  two  programs. 

1.  Acreage  Reserve.  This  program  is  effective  for  U  crop  years 
from  195b  through  1959.  Producers  are  compensated  for  reducing 
their  acreages  of  basic  commodities  through  negotiable  certificates 
redeemable  either  in  cash  or  in  CCC-owned  grain.  The  total  compen¬ 
sation  paid  producers  for  participating  in  this  activity  with  respect 
to  any  year's  crop  may  not  exceed  m750,000,000, 

2.  Conservation  Reserve,  This  program  is  effective  for  5  calendar 
years  from  1956  through  i960.  Producers  are  compensated  for  removing 
cropland  from  production  and  establishing  long-range  conservation 
practices  through  cost-sharing  assistance  and  annual  payments. 
Payments  to  producers  may  not  exceed  ,t>A50,000,000  in  any  calendar 
year. 

Authority:  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  Public 
j_,aw  5U0,  8Ij.th  Congress. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE : 

During  the  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957,  expenditures  under  this  program 
are  being  financed  by  transfers  of  capital  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  a  separate  Soil  Bank  account  which  reflects  such 
expenditures.  Interest  expense  is  the  only  net  cost  included  in  the 
expenditures  of  CCC.  All  transfers  and  expenditures,  including  a 
nominal  amount  during  1956,  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  Corporation  by  a 
subsequent  appropriation.  For  the  fiscal  year  1958,  an  appropriation  of 
51, 25U,000,000  is  being  requested  for  the  Soil  Bank  Program,  from 
which  transfers  will  be  made  in  advance  to  CCC,  as  needed,  to  finance 
program  operations.  The  law  provides  that  after  June  30,  1957,  CCC 
shall  not  make  any  expenditures  for  this  program  unless  it  has  received 
funds  therefor  from  an  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 
Tn  addition,  the  Corporation  will  accrue  in  1958^  and  request  subsequent 
reimbursement  for,  interest  on  unrecovered  costs  of  the  1956  and  1957 
advances. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  program  is  included  in  the  Explanatory 
Notes  under  "Soil  Bank  Program". 
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Operating  Results  and  Retained  Earnings 


The  Corporation1 s  records  show  that  operations  as  described  in  the  fore¬ 
going  resulted  in  a  net  budget  expenditure  of  $3,582  million  in  1956. 

It  is  estimated  that  such  operations  will  result  in  net  budget  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $1,971  million  in  1957  and  $1,358  million  in  1958.  The  net  loss 
for  1956,  including  both  realized  losses  of  $1,2^0  million  and  net  in¬ 
creases  in  valuation  allowances  of  $96  million,  amounted  to  $1,336 
million.  It  is  estimated  that  net  losses  of  $1,006  million  and  $1,169 
million  will  be  incurred  in  1957  and  1958,  respectively. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  8,  1938,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713a-l), 
an  appraisal  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  is  made 
each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  net  worth.  If 
the  net  worth  is  less  than  $100,000,000  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
restores  the  amount  of  capital  impairment  j  if  net  worth  is  more  than 
$100,000,000  the  Corporation  pays  the  surplus  to  the  Treasury  (15  U.S.C. 
713a-2).  The  appraisal  is  on  the  basis  of  realized  losses  and  the 
amount  of  capital  impairment  determined  thereby  is  the  amount  of  realized 
loss  incurred  in  the  period  since  that  covered  by  the  last  restoration. 

There  was  a  deficit  of  $U, 698, 997,635  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation 
as  of  June  30,  1956.  This  deficit  is  composed  of  $2,529,921,786  in 
valuation  reserves  established  against  the  assets  of  the  Corporation 
as  of  June  30,  1956  and  unrestored  realized  losses  for  fiscal  years  1955 
and  1956  of  $929,287,178  and  $1,239,788,671,  respectively. 

The  realized  loss  for  fiscal  year  1955  of  $929,287,178  was  restored  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1957  after  June  30, 

1956.  The  1958  Budget  proposes  an  appropriation  to  effect  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  1956  loss  of  $1,239,788,671. 


Financial  Condition 

The  Corporation’s  assets,  which  consist  principally  of  price  support 
loans  receivable  and  inventories,  were  valued  at  $7,507  million  as  of 
June  30,  1956,  and  are  estimated  at  $9,688  million  as  of  June  30,  1957, 
and  $9,853  million  as  of  June  30,  1958.  The  estimated  increase  in 
assets  as  of  June  30,  1958,  over  June  30,  1957,  principally  represents 
an  increase  of  $315  million  in  accounts  receivable  recoverable  from  sub¬ 
sequent  appropriations  including  soil  bank  program  costs,  an  increase  in 
the  estimated  value  of  loans  receivable  of  $5U  million  and  other  increases 
amounting  to  $18  million,  offset  by  decreases  of  $137  million  in  the 
estimated  value  of  inventories,  $82  million  in  other  accounts  receivable 
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and  other  decreases  of  $3  million*  The  increase  in  the  accounts  and 
notes  receivable  recoverable  from  subsequent  appropriations  mainly 
reflects  the  net  cost  of  financing  of  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
and  assistance  to  friendly  peoples  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195k* 

The  changes  in  the  Corporations  assets  are  also  reflected  in  its 
principal  liabilities  and  investment  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Outstanding  borrowings  from  the  Treasury  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
$13 ,U53  million  as  of  June  30,  1957 ,  and  $13,573  million  as  of  June  30, 
1958.  Other  liabilities  of  the  Corporation,  principally,  price  support 
loans  held  by  banks,  amounted  to  $916  million  as  of  June  30,  1956  j  it  is 
estimated  that  these  liabilities  will  amount  to  $911  million  as  of  June 
30,  1957 |  and  $875  million  as  of  June  30,  1958. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Administrative  expenses  are  for  the  operating  staff,  including  the 
services  of  employees  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  engaged 
in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  activities,  certain  services  performed 
by  other  agencies  of  the  Department,  costs  of  audit,  and  payments  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Expenses  in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  operation,  maintenance, 
improvement,  or  disposition  (including  inspection,  classing  and 
grading  work  performed  on  a  fee  basis  by  Federal  employees  or  Federal™ 
or  State-licensed  inspectors)  of  property  which  the  Corporation  owns 
or  in  which  it  has  an  interest  have  been  treated  as  program  rather 
than  administrative  expenses  since  1951.  Similarly,  expenses  of  other 
Federal  agencies  whose  services  are  utilized  in  the  handling  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  property  are  treated  as  program  expenses. 
Such  expenses  would  include  the  fleet  storage  operations  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Administration  conducted  intermittently  since  19b9  and  the  services 
rendered  by  the  General  Services  Administration  in  connection  with  the 
strategic,  critical,  and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Corporation. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that  administrative  expenses  will  be  accounted 
for  on  an  obligation  basis  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  current  and  prior 
years. 

The  requested  authorization  excludes  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
supply  and  foreign  purchase  program,  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
the  wool  and  mohair  price- support  program  under  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  195U  and  the  soil  bank  program.  The  budget  for  1958  contemplates 
reimbursement  for  operating  expenses  through  June  30,  1956,  except 
the  Soil  Bank  for  which  reimbursement  will  be  requested  in  subsequent 
years. 

Such  reimbursements  in  connection  with  the  supply  and  foreign  purchase 
program  will  be  obtained  and  used  in  1958  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1956 
and  1957.  These  are  generally  obtained  through  a  mark-up  on  invoices 
evidencing  sales,  which  are  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation  to 
an  income  account  which,  in  turn,  is  charged  with  all  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  this  program.  Balances 
remaining  in  the  account  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  are  used  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years  to  defray  administrative  expenses  incurred  in 
liquidating  all  phases  of  this  program.  The  mark-up  is  established 
at  a  rate  which  is  so  determined  and  applied  as  to  provide  full  reim¬ 
bursement  on  an  over-all  basis  for  all  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  supply  and  foreign  purchase  program  and  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  with  respect  to  particular  commodities, 
sales  or  operations  the  mark-up  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  exact 
administrative  expenses  incurred.  The  rate  of  mark-up  is  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  as  conditions  warrant. 

Reimbursements  for  administrative  expenses,  as  well  as  program  expenses 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  wool  and  mohair  program  and 
soil  bank  program  will  be  obtained  from  appropriations  made  specifically 
for  these  programs. 
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RESTORATION  OF  CAPITAL  IMPAIRMENT, 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  and  base  for  1958 


Budget  Estimate,  1958 


Increase  (for  restoration  of  capital  impairment 
of  CCC  for  1958  activities) 


$929,287,178 

1,239,788,671 

+  310,501,493 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1957 

(1955  Impairment) 

Increase 

Budget  Estimate 

1958  (1958 

Impairment ) 

Restoration  of  Capital 
Impairment  . . . . . 

$929,287,178 

+$310,501,493 

$1,239,788,671 

INCREASE 


Public  Law  312,  83d  Congress,  approved  March  20,  1954  provided  that  the 
appraisal  of  assets  to  determine  the  capital  impairment  shall  be  on  the  basis 
of  cost  to  the  Corporation,  The  capital  impairment  of  the  Corporation  is, 
therefore,  determined  on  the  basis  of  losses  actually  realized.  The  U.  S. 
Treasury  is  required  by  law  to  appraise  the  assets  and  the  liabilities  of 
the  Corporation  on  this  basis  as  of  June  30  of  each  year. 

The  increase  of  $310, 501,493  required  for  restoration  of  the  capital  impair¬ 
ment  as  of  June  30,  1958,  is  the  difference  between  actual  realized  losses 
sustained  during  the  fiscal  years  1955  and  1958.  A  total  of  $176  million  of 
the  increased  losses  relate  to  price  support  losses.  The  principal  increases 
by  commodities  were  $36  million  for  corn,  $87  million  for  cotton,  $29  million 
for  rice  and  $38  million  for  barley.  In  each  of  these  commodities  increased 
quantities  were  sold  for  export  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  at  competitive 
prices.  Additional  quantities  of  wheat  sold  under  the  commodity  export  pro¬ 
gram  accounts  for  $20  million  of  the  increased  losses  during  the  fiscal  year* 
1958  and  all  other  losses  increased  by  $115  million  during  the  year  of  which 
$110  million  represents  a  net  increase  in  interest  expense  due  to  increased 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury  as  well  as  increased  rates  of  interest  on 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury. 


The  total  price  support  losses  of  $975  million  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  1958  includes  $400  million  incident  to  donations  of  commodities,  $53 
million  for  the  program  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  for 
children  and  the  Armed  Services,  $521  million  due  to  losses  on  sales  and 
miscellaneous  program  expenses  of  $1  million.  The  following  statement  shows 
a  comparison  of  such  losses  by  programs  and  commodities. 
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Comparison  of  Realized  Losses  and  Gains 
Applicable  to  Restoration  of  Capital  Impairment 

(million  dollars) 


Program  and  commodity 

1957  (1955 

Impairment) 

1958  (1956 

Impairment) 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Price  support  program: 

Basic  commodities: 

Com  . . . 

$76 

$112 

$36 

Cotton  . . . . 

1* 

66 

67 

Peanuts  . . . . 

2 

9 

7 

Rice  . . . . 

10* 

19 

29 

Tobacco 

aj 

2/ 

a/ 

Wheat  . . . 

127 

100 

-27 

194 

36^ 

112 

Mandatory  nonbasic  commodities: 

Butter  ( including  oil )  ........ 

219 

215 

■ -4 

Cheese  . . . 

76 

84 

8 

Milk,  nonfat  dry 

n8 

95 

-23 

School  milk  program 

22 

45 

23 

Armed  services  &  Vet.  milk  .... 

4 

7 

3 

Wool  . . 

l 

7 

6 

Other  . . . . 

2 

4 

2 

Total  mandatory  nonbasic  .... 

"wr 

457 

15 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley . . . . 

14 

50 

36 

Beans,  dry  edible 

4 

9 

5 

Cottonseed  products 

59 

44 

-15 

Flaxseed  . . . 

15 

2 

-13 

Linseed  oil 

7 

6 

-  1 

Oats  . . . . 

14 

16 

2 

Rye  . . . . . . 

3 

8 

5 

Seeds  . . . 

4 

10 

6 

Sorghums,  grain 

42 

63 

21 

Other  . . . 

1 

4 

3 

Total  other  nonbasic  ........ 

163 

212 

49 

Total  price  support  program  ....... 

799 

975 

176 

Commodity  export  program 

50 

70 

20 

Other  programs  •••».... . 

1* 

1* 

- 

Interest,  administrative,  and 

other  (net)  . . 

81 

196 

115 

Total  realized  losses  . . . 

v  "  T‘  „  1 1 — .  . .  . . 

929 

1,240 

311 

Less  than  '/2  million 

*  Denotes  gains 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES,  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


00i>93'3e«000©oc0000^«00»03000l»090*r«0«0©»3w  SR 


Appropriation  Act,  1957 
Proposed  supplemental  authorisation  for  increavsed  volume  of  price 
support  activities  0 
Base  for  1958  . .  e , . 

Budget  Estimate,  1958 
Increase 


d  31,000,000 


9»o©opooe©«o®*»c-»«oo(a  3  •oea®c#«c»0''>»ac©*ooe 

VOO*0  »eOO0»&GO»*»»0O0*<te*»0»Ot>090O**  +  O*SO4)CO*0 

£OOCO0OeOO©O9*CO»oeGOO<*«<»«<*90C0«>O0Oe©*O4d©C 
*oo9<3QO*ot>Q(yf)oC'eeoo6caco90O0co0aaec9C09o»vo0G9eo*oo0CO90» 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1958 


Increase  in  price  support  operations 
Increase  in  the  commodity  export  program 
Increase  to  provide  a  contingency  reserve  to  enable  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  meet  unforeseeable  increase  in  workload  0 » „ ,  0 „ o .  0  » . « . . . . 
Increase  for  contribution  to  retirement  fund  pursuant  to  Public 
Ld.Ttif  85k  OOOOO&OOOOOOOOCOOOCPOOOQOOCOtaeO'COOOOOOOOfiOOOCttOOOOQOOe 


O©v)©0COOO««COOO0eO*©OOOOC90OO 
OO«OfC©OO©OC(D0CO«OOOOOO'>>* 


+2,500,000 
1375007OT 
38,1*00,000 
~+I*,  900  ,‘0(50 


+61*1*  ,500 
+8 9,958 

+2,760,000 

+1,385,51*2 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Increase  02 
Retirement 
Costs 
(P.L.  851*) 

’  Decrease 

Other 

1958 

( estimated) 

1,  Price  Support 

Program 

2,  Storage  facil¬ 
ities  Program 

3*  Commodity  Ex¬ 
pert  Program 
l*e  Subsidy  Pro¬ 
gram  (liquida¬ 
tion)  0  0  9  0  0  0  0 
Contingency  re- 

S037V0  •  $  a  •  0  0  0 

Total  retirement 
costs  (P.L.851*) 

Subtotal  .. 
Unobligated  bal- 
ance  •»9«o*0« 
Total  available 
or  estimate.. 

Proposed  supple¬ 
mental  due  to 
increased 
workload  .eao 
Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or 
estimate  .... 

$26,982,205 

1,1*02,178 

99,050 

1*51 

$31,121*,  000 

1,361*,  000 

512,000 

+$1,330,500 

+58,000 

+22,01*2 

7+1,1*10,51*27 

+$6Ut,Soo(l) 

+89,958(2) 

+2,780,0000) 

/?16,65o7 

$33,099,000 

1,1*22,000 

621*,  000 

2,780,000 

/l,l*27,1927 

”28~,  14537885 

2,266,116 

33,000,000 

a/  500,000 

“+171110,51*?” 

-25,000 

+3,5il*,l*58 

37,925,000” 

a/  1*75,000 

30,750,000 

33,500,000 

+1s385,S1i2(!j) 

+3,511*,  1*58 

38,1*00,000 

-2,500,000 

30,750,000 

31,000,000 

a/  Represents  portion  of  special  limitation  of  $1,000,000  for  sales  expansion 
”  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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INCREASES 


The  increase  of  $^,900,000  in  this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  consists 
of  the  following; 

(1)  A  net  increase  of  $61iU,5 00  for  the  orice  support  program  consisting 
of  s 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $383,885  due  to  a  net  decrease  in  the  overall 
volume  ei~price “support  operations 

With  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  in  effect  for  the  1957 
crops  of  idlest,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  and  certain  types  Gf  tobacco 
and  acreage  allotments  in  effect  for  the  1957  crop  of  corn  and 
substantial  reductions  in  acreages  devoted  to  these  crops  as  a  result 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Program,  it  is  anticipated  that  significantly  less 
wheat,  cotton  and  corn  will  be  placed  under  support  during  the  fiscal 
year  1958*  An  additional,  reason  why  less  wheat  is  estimated  to  be 
placed  under  support  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  is  a  recent  change  in 
the  Wheat  Export  Program  of  the  Corporation,  providing  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  for  export  from  free  markets  rather  than  from  CCC  stocks  as 
heretofore 0  Acquisitions  and  sales  of  cotton  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  are  estimated  to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  comparable  volume  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Although  certain  reductions  in  program  volume  are  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  it  constitutes  only  a  fraction  of  the  overall 
volume  of  transactions  which  have  been  steadily  increasing  and  which 
are  expected  to  reach  a  peak  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
total  value  of  loans  made  and  repaid  and  commodities  acquired  and 
disposed  of  is  estimated  at  $9*9  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
compared  with  $11.6  billion  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  $10  billion  in  actual  transactions  of  this  type  during  the  fiscal 
year  1956,  $8.1i  billion  in  1955  and  $8.2  billion  in  195U-  This  volume 
of  transactions  has  been  building  up  for  the  past  several  years  re¬ 
sulting  in  expenditures  for  certain  costs  not  ordinarily  affected  by 
fluctuations  in  program  volume  from  one  year  to  another. 

It  has  caused  seme  serious  office  space  problems  in  the  CSS  Commodity 
Offices.  Some  offices  now  have  an  average  employment  of  several 
hundred  more  than  in  19$h  but  are  occupying  practically  the  same  amount 
of  space.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  average  annual  employment  increased 
from  695  in  195^  to  935  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  2l±0.  The  office  space  in  195^  amounted  to  66,000  square 
feet  compared  with  70,100  square  feet  currently  available.  This 
results  in  a  use  of  75  square  feet  of  space  per  employee  compared  with 
90  to  100  square  feet  of  space  per  employee  established  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  as  the  normal  allowance.  Similarly,  New 
Orleans  will  average  7U  square  feet  of  space  per  employee  this  year 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  average  annual  employment  of  3hk»  To 
alleviate  these  crowded  conditions,  and  recognizing  that  improved 
working  conditions  will  increase  employee  efficiency,  plans  have  been 
made  to  secure  additional  space  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  for  the 
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New  Orleans ,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  Offices,  The  new  space  will  not 
be  obtained  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1957,  resu?<.ting 
in  the  need  for  additional  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  place  such 
rentals  on  a  full-year  basis. 

Increased  operational  costs  attributable  to  the  current  volume  of  price 
support  operations  are  not  confined  to  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices  but 
also  are  reflected  in  increased  costs  of  certain  accounting,  barter  and 
stockpiling  and  grain  program  functions  at  the  departmental  level,  and 
for  the  ASC  State  Offices,  In  addition  to  increased  domestic  activity 
with  respect  to  loans,  purchases,  sales  and  inventory  management  of  CCG 
commodities,  increased  workload  in  connection  with  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I,  PSL,  1*80,  and  barter 
and  stockpiling  activity  has  developed.  The  program  authorizing  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  was  increased  from  $1.5  billion  to  $3  billion  by 
the  Act  of  August  3,  1956,  Increased  deliveries  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  under  barber  contracts  entered  into  during  previous 
years  are  now  taking  place.  Deliveries  of  materials  valued  at  $71 
million  and  $16?  million  were  made  to  CCC  during  the  fiscal  years  1955 
and  1956  compared  with  $295  million  estimated  for  delivery  during  the 
fiscal  year  1957  and  $314  million  during  1958,  While  annual  average 
employment  devoted  to  grain  programs  has  remained  practically  unchanged 
in  the  five-year  period  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1952,  during 
this  same  period  the  value  of  grain  inventories  rose  from  $1,3  billion 
to  $l).o3  billion,  an  increase  of  228  percent^  the  value  of  grain  sold 
rose  from  $.7  billion  to  $1,7  billion,  an  increase  of  13)j.  percent^  the 
value  of  grain  loans  made  rose  from  $.6  billion  to  $1.5  billion,  an 
increase  of  157  per cent j  and  the  storage  capacity  of  CCG- owned  grain 
bins  to  be  managed  rose  from  5Ii-5  million  bushels  to  89a  million  bushels, 
an  increase  of  6I4.  percent. 

As  a  result  of  the  initiation  of  the  Soil  Bank  Program  and  the  inability 
to  obtain  new  employees  to  handle  the  increased  workload,  it  was 
recessary  in  most  of  the  ASC  State  Offices  to  defer  work  on  CCC 
activities  and  have  the  experienced  personnel  devote  their  time  to  the 
initiation  and  operation  of  the  new  program.  In  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
with  the  Soil  Bank  Program  well  under  way  it  is  anticipated  that  CCC 
work  previously  deferred  will  be  placed  and  maintained  on  a  current 
basis. 

In  order  to  effectively  cope  with  these  increases  in  workload,  it  was 
necessary  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  to  strengthen  the  divisions  and  ASC 
State  Offices  performing  these  functions,  resulting  in  additional  costs 
to  be  incurred  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  reflect  these  increases  on  a 
full-year  basis, 

(b)  An  increase  of  $870,885  to  provide  for  the  installation  of  improved 

accounting "equipment" in  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices. 

Problem  and  Need:  For  more  than  a  year  extensive  studies  and  plans 
’"'"have  been  underway  concerning  the  application  and  use  of  high-speed 
dcctTcnic  computers  to  certain  business- type  operations  of  the 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation,,  These  studies  show  conclusively  that 
the  installation  of  such  systems  will  provide  greater  service  to 
the  producers,  warehousemen,  carriers  and  other  commercial  facilities 
utilized  in  the  conduct  of  the  activities  of  the  Corporation,  It  is 
also  evident  that  such  systems  not  only  will  provide  operating  data 
on  a  more  timely  basis  but  also  will  provide  additional  data  for 
management  and  control  purposes,  the  cost  of  which  to  obtain  by 
conventional  accounting  methods  is  prohibitive.  Finally,  the  studies 
strongly  indicate  that  when  the  change” over  from  conventional  account¬ 
ing  equipment  has  been  fully  accomplished,  the  cost  of  the  improved 
system  will  be  offset  by  monetary  savings,  As  the  result  of  these 
studies  an  initial  installation  was  made  in  the  Chicago  CSS  Commodity 
Office  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  further  installations  are 
contemplated  during  1958  in  other  commodity  offices. 

The  additional  costs  incident  to  the  initial  installation  of  this 
type  of  equipment  occur  because  of  the  many  months  of  careful 
planning  and  developing  procedure  revisions  which  must  precede 
delivery  of  this  type  of  equipment. 

Plan  of  Works  In  order  to  minimize  these  initial  installation  costs  a 

”  commodity  office  is  assigned  to  work  on  a  specific  segment  of  price 
support  operations 0  In  Kansas  City,  for  example,  it  is  planned  to 
install  a  computer  in  September  1957,  to  service  the  1957  crop  price 
support  programs  carried  out  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming,  Advance  planning  in  this  office  was  begun  in  November 
1955  -  nearly  two  years  before  delivery  of  the  computer.  Surveys 
were  made  of  the  complete  cycle  of  operations  beginning  at  the  level 
of  the  county  offices  and  continuing  through  the  lending  agencies. 
State  offices  and  the  commodity  offices.  These  operations  and 
proposed  new  methods  were  flow-charted  and  plans  discussed  with 
various  banks,  banking  associations  and  other  interested  groups. 
Procedures  are  being  revised  and  new  forms  designed.  Test  runs  will 
be  made  on  equipment  to  be  furnished  at  no  cost  by  the  manufacturer. 
The  systems  completed  by  the  Kansas  City  office  will  be  made  available 
to  the  ether  commodity  offices,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
those  offices  having  to  do  the  groundwork. 

Similarly,  other  offices  are  studying  the  feasibility  of  using 
similar  equipment  in  managing  the  huge  inventories  of  the  Corporation, 
including  loading  order  issue  and  settlement,  payment  of  storage 
charges,  applying  transit  tonnage  to  movement  of  commodities,  and 
maintaining  inventory  records  and  controls. 

All  of  this  work,  of  course,  is  conducted  concurrently  with  regular 
operations  and  it  is  likely  that  parallel  accounting  systems  may 
have  to  be  in  operation  for  a  few  weeks  to  assure  perfection  of  the 
newer  system.  Other  initial  costs  involved  in  installing  this 
system  include  machine  rental  and  installation  costs,  printed  forms 
and  supplies. 
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(c)  An  increase  of  $157,500  for  the  Special  Milk  Program. 

By  the  Act  of  July  20,  1956,  the  Congress  extended  the  Special  Milk 
Program  through  June  30,  1958,  and  authorized  the  use  of  #75  million 
annually  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  for  the  program.  This 
legislation  also  expanded  the  eligibility  of  participants  to  include 
nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers,  summer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children. 

Since  summer  was  well  under  way  when  the  legislation  was  enacted, 
the  program  could  not  be  undertaken  for  agencies  operating  during  the 
summer  months.  As  a  result,  the  entire  amount  of  the  #75  million 
authorized  will  not  be  used  in  fiscal  year  1957.  However,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  program  will  reach  the 
full  extent  of  participation.  As  a  result,  it  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  $157,500  will  be  required  for  administrative  expenses 
involved  in  extending  the  program  to  all  eligible  participants, 

(2)  An  increase  of  $89,958  in  the  Commodity  Export  Program:  This 
increase  d  due  to- additional  costs  for  operating  on  a  full-year  basis, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1958,  the  activities  initiated  during  1957  under 
the  cotton  products  export  program  and  additional  workload  resulting 
from  revisions  made  in  the  operation  of  the  wheat  export  program 
during  the  fiscal  year  1957. 

The  cotton  products  export  program  extends  the  benefits  under  the  existing 
export  program  for  raw  cotton  to  exports  of  cotton  textiles,  cotton  yarns 
and  spinnable  cotton  waste  manufactured  from  American  upland  cotton, 
thereby  protecting  the  competitive  position  of  the  domestic  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  in  relation  to  sales  of  cotton  products  manufactured  abroad  from 
American  cotton  purchased  at  export  prices.  Equalization  payments  are 
made  on  such  exported  products  based  on  their  raw  cotton  content. 

Under  the  Corporation*  s  wheat  export  program,  payments  in  kind  are  now 
made  with  respect  to  wheat  exports  rather  than  in  cash,  and  the 
Corporation  discontinued  making  sales  at  special  export  prices  from 
its  stocks,  except  under  barter  contracts.  As  a  result,  exporters 
purchase  wheat  supplies  for  export  primarily  through  normal  commercial 
channels  in  the  free  market.  The  increased  demand  on  free  supplies  to 
meet  export  needs  is  expected  to  strengthen  the  market  and  result  in 
less  wheat  from  current  production  going  under  loan. 
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(3)  Increase  to_contime  the  provision  for  a  contingency  reserve  of  7 
percent  —  ;^7T8o , QUO :  The  current^aHministrafivi” expense'Timititiori 
contains  provision  for  a  contingency  reserve  of  not  less  than  7  percent, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  provision  for  a  similar  contingency  reserve  be 
included  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  be  made  available  for  use  only  on 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

The  administrative  expense  requirements  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are  directly  related  to  the  volume  of  commodities  placed  under  price  support 
loans,  acquired  and  disposed  of.  Since  the  volume  of  loan  and  inventory 
operations  is,  to  a  large  extent,  unpredictable,  it  follows  that  an  estimate 
of  administrative  expense  requirements,  based  on  such  tentative  program 
volume  estimates  must  of  necessity  also  be  highly  tentative. 

There  are  many  factors  contributing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  program 
volume  estimates  upon  which  this  estimate  of  administrative  expense 
requirements  is  based.  Of  major  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  1957 
crops,  for  which  a  large  portion  of  the  program  volume  will  occur  during 
the  fiscal  year  1958,  have  not  as  yet  been  planted  or  produced.  Although 
the  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  yields  for  the  1957  crops 
will  be  as  high  as  those  for  the  1 955  crops  or  as  indicated  for  the  1956 
crops,  they  are  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  substantial  acreage 
reductions  will  be  made  in  the  1957  crops  of  the  basic  commodities  as  a 
result  of  the  Soil  Bank  Program,  However,  the  estimated  extent  to  which 
the  Soil  Bank  Program  will  remove  acreage  from  production  necessarily  is 
based  upon  goals  rather  than  known  facts. 

In  addition  to  the  indefinite  volume  of  production  in  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  operations  of  the  Corporation  are  also 
influenced  by  other  uncertainties,  such  as  agricultural  production  abroad, 
changes  in  domestic  and  world  economic  conditions  and  other  factors  which 
cannot  be  forecast  accurately  far  in  advance  of  the  time  of  their 
occurrence, 

Fcr  a  number  of  years  the  Corporation  has  been  compelled  to  request 
supplemental  appropriations  from  Congress  in  order  to  carry  on  its 
operations.  The  time  and  effort  by  all  concerned  required  to  prepare, 
justify  and  present  these  requests  have  been  costly.  As  a  means  of 
minimizing  the  necessity  for  taking  such  action,  it  is  felt  that  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  reserve  for  CCC  funds  is  very  important  and  should  be 
continued , 

(1;)  An  increase  of  $il, 385, 51*2  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under 

Public  Law  b5h,~ applicable  to  the  base  for" 195b.  A  full  explanation  of 

retirement  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Explanatory  Motes, 
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FUNCTIONAL  BUDGET  STATEMENT 


Function 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

1958 

(estimated) 

1*  Program  formulation  and  direc- 
tion 

*■3  o*n  i  an 

cH),  Hn9 

d?|.  7). a  7 no 

2.  Fiscal,  transportation  and 

warehousing  services  •«••«••••• 

3 •  Audit,  compliance  and  investi- 

1,702,352 

1  aim  TOT 

'  ^  Cm  $  6U  Cm 

1,863,280 

.pa,  ( a^>,  i'jc 

2,089,835 

1  Rid  ) 1 7 Q 

5*  Program  field  operations 

Add:  Transfers  to  Cooperat¬ 
ing  Agencies  ••••*••••• 

Contingency  reserve  . 

Unobligated  balance 

21,055, 806 

883,365 

2,266,116 

jl  y  yOj 

25,865,093 

385,850 

500,000 a; 

Am  J  OAmJ  y  J 

26,092,185 

501,850 
2,780,000 
(  575,000  a/ 

Total  limitation  ...... 

30,750,000 

33,500,000 

38,500,000 

a/  Represents  portion  of  special  limitation  of  $1,000,000  for  use  only  to 
expand  sales  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  unobligated  at  end  of  fiscal 
year. 


Function  1.  Program  Formulation  and  Direction. 

This  function  includes  formulating  the  programs  and  program  policies;  de¬ 
veloping  the  operating  provisions  of  the  various  programs;  providing  for 
the  dissemination  of  these  provisions  to  producers  and  segments  of  industry 
involved;  and  determining  and  facilitating  the  means  for  storing,  managing 
and  disposing  of  commodities  acquired  as  a  result  of  price  support  opera¬ 
tions.  These  operations  are  performed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  the  Administrator,  the  General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  and  the  CSS  Commodity  Divisions,  and  include  continu¬ 
ous  economic,  analytical  and  other  related  work  required  on  announced  pro¬ 
grams  and  on  related  commodities. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  provides  mandatory  price  support 
for  the  si.:  basic  commodities  —  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts  and 
tobacco  —  and  for  the  specific  nonbasic  commodities  —  tung  nuts,  honey, 
milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat.  Price  support 
for  wool  and  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1955* 

Price  support  for  other  commodities  is  discretionary.  The  level  of  support 
for  designated  nonbasic  commodities  and  the  need  for  the  program  as  well 
as  the  level  of  support  for  other  commodities  must  be  predicated  upon  econo¬ 
mic  and  other  factors  set  forth  in  the  Act. of  1959*  The  impact  of  .these  programs 
upon  the  national  economy  must  be  carefully  considered.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  these  analyses  not  only  on  those  commodities  involved  in  price  support 
programs  but  also  to  keep  under  constant  surveillance  the  whole  area  of 
competing  and  substitute  commodities,  in  order  to  assure  that  price  sup¬ 
port  operations  will  not  disadvantageously  affect  the  prices  and  marketing 
of  such  competing  or  substitute  commodities.  Actual  operations  in  the  field 
are  carried  out  through  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  Commodity  Of¬ 
fices,  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  State  and  County 
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Offices.  (See  Function  U.) 

The  principal  factors  in  the  increase  in  estimated  cost  of  this  function  are: 

(l)  the  reflection  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1958  of  certain  barter  and  stock¬ 
piling  and  grain  program  activities  which,,  of  necessity,  were  expanded 
during  the  fiscal  year  1957  to  cope  with  the  large  volume  of  price  support 
activity,  and  (2)  the  anticipated  expansion  in  connection  with  the  additional 
outlets  under  the  Special  Milk  Program,  as  heretofore  explained  in  more 
detail  under  the  heading  "Increases  and  Decreases”.  Retirement  costs  under 
Public  Law  85U  for  fiscal  year  1958  and  increased  printing  costs  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  resulting  therefrom  are  also  included  in  the 
increase  under  this  function. 

Function  2.  Fiscal.  Transportation  and  Storage  Services. 

These  services  include  (1)  determining  over-all  financing,  fiscal  and  ac¬ 
counting  policy  and  pricing  within  approved  policies,  (2)  determining 
over-all  policy  for  custody,  transportation  and  storing,  and  (3)  assist-  h 
ing  in  the  formulation  of  claims  policies  and  procedures  which  insure  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Corporation  in  the  settlement  of  claims. 
Included  also  is  the  technical  supervision  of  these  functions  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  books  and  accounts  of  the  Corporation  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  financing  arrangements  for  all  operations  of  the  Corporation. 

| 

These  functions  are  performed  by  the  Fiscal  and  Transportation  and  Storage 
Services  Division,  and,  in  addition  to  providing  operational  data  for  the 
everyday  management  and  conduct  of  the  business,  they  enable  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  comply  with  the  multitude  of  prescribed  fiscal,  transportation  and 
property  accountability  laws  and  regulations. 

The  principal  factor  in  the  increase  in  estimated  cost  of  this  function  is 
the  increased  fiscal  and  financing  activity  in  connection  with  Public  Law 
I4.8O  and  other  disposal  programs  and  barter  and  exchange  operations,  as  here¬ 
tofore  explained  in  more  detail  under  the  heading  "Increases  and  Decreases".  , 
Retirement  costs  under  Public  Law  85U  for  fiscal  year  1958  and  increased 
printing  costs  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  resulting  therefrom  are 
also  included  in  the  increase  under  this  function. 

Function  3 .  Audit.  Compliance  and  Investigation  Services . 

These  services  are  performed  by  the  Audit  Division  and  the  Compliance  and 
Investigation  Division  to  determine  whether  the  funds  of  the  Corporation 
have  been  properly  accounted  for  and  its  affairs  proper^  administered, 
detect  fraud  or  program  violations  and  assist  in  criminal  or  civil  litiga¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  specific  recoveries  to  the  Government  resulting  from  fines, 
penalties,  disallowed  claims  and  collection  of  loans,  this  work  has  resul¬ 
ted  in  incalculable  benefits  derived  from  the  factor  of  deterrence  brought 
about  through  general  knowledge  that  audits  and  investigations  are  being 
conducted. 

The  increase  in  the  estimated  cost  of  this  function  results  from  increased 
audit  activity  in  connection  with  the  larger  volume  of  management  and  dis- 
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posal  operations  of  the  Corporation.  Retirement  costs  under  P.  L.  85h  for 
fiscal  year  1958  are  also  included  in  the  increase  in  this  function. 

Function  k»  Program  Field  Operations. 

Programs  are  carried  out  in  the  field  primarily  through  eight  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service  Commodity  Offices  and  I4.8  State  Agricultural  Stabili¬ 
zation  and  Conservation  Offices.  Their  functional  operations  consist  of 
accounting  for  loans,  inventories  and  costs,  and  the  storage,  management 
and  disposition  of  inventories  of  all  commodities. 

The  amounts  required  by  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices  during  the  fiscal  years 
1957  and  1958  were  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  previous  years. 

The  operating  budgets  for  these  offices  for  the  current  fiscal  year  have 
also  been  prepared  in  this  manner.  The  method  used  is  based  upon  the  month¬ 
ly  "Work  Status  Report”.  This  report  reflects  the  actual  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  (freight  bills,  loading  orders,  notes,  etc.)  processed,  and  the  actual 
man-days  required  for  such  processing  for  each  office.  The  estimated  pro¬ 
gram  volume  to  be  handled  by  each  office  was  converted  into  the  number  of 
documents  to  be  processed  during  each  fiscal  year.  On  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
ence,  as  reflected  in  the  "Work  Status  Report,"  the  productivity  rates  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  attained  were  applied  to  the  documents  to  be  processed  to 
determine  the  man-days  required.  This  covered  all  of  the  expenses  of  these 
offices,  except  funds  used  for  fixed  operating  costs  such  as  supervisory 
personnel  and  costs  other  than  personal  services  which  were  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience. 

The  amount  of  funds  required  for  program  field  operations  is  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  volume  of  program  operations.  The  attached  Table  I  reflects 
the  volume  of  program  operations  for  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  and 
Table  II  reflects  the  volume  in  terms  of  man-years  and  financial  require¬ 
ments  for  program  field  operations. 

The  major  increase  in  the  estimated  cost  of  this  function  is  to  provide 
for  the  installation  of  improved  accounting  equipment  in  the  CSS  Commodity 
Offices,  increased  costs  of  rented,  office  space,  and  increased  costs 
applicable  to  the  ASC  State  Offices.  Partially  offsetting  this  increase 
is  a  decrease  in  the  estimated  workload  cost  for  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices 
in  the  fiscal  year  1958 >  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  yaar  1957.  This  change 
is  primarily  due  to  an  estimated  decrease  in  commodity  loan  and  acquisition 
activity.  The  foregoing  is  explained  in  more  detail  under  the  heading 
"Increases  and  Decreases",  for  fiscal,  year  1958.  Retirement  costs  under 
Public  Law  85U  for  fiscal  year  1958  are  also  included  in  the  increase  under 
this  function. 
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Table  I 


Estimated  Volume  of  Commodities 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Price  Support  and  Storage  Facility  Program 

Fiscal  Years  1957  and  1958 
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SOURCE:  WORK  STATUS  REPORT  ESTIMATED  WORKLOAD,  MAN-YEAR  REQUIREMENTS  AND  COSTS,  FISCAL  TEARS  1957  AND  1958 
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RESEARCH  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL  MATERIALS 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  scientific,  technologic,  and  economic  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  feasibility  of  developing  domestic  sources  of  supplies 
of  any  agricultural  material  or  substitutes  for  such  materials  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  be  strategic  and  critical.  Investiga¬ 
tions  are  being  conducted  on  the  domestic  production  of  vegetable  tannins, 
castor  oil,  and  strategic  fibers. 


Appropriated, 

1957 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1958 


Appropriated  Funds 


$314,000 


$325,000 
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Research  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Agricultural  Materials 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  and  Base  for  1958  . , . . . . 

Budget  Estimate ,  19 5^  ...... 

Increase  (for  contribution  to  the  retirement  fund 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85%) 


«»Q«0O&*oo««9«o6ace*9o*«e»»#*e*«*» 


$314,000 

325,000 

+11, COO 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Retirement 
Costs 
(P.L.  854) 

1958 

(estimated) 

1.  Investigations  of  domestic 

production  of  vegetable 
tannins  . . . 

2.  Development  of  a  domestic 
source  of  castor  oil  ..... 

$73,624 

118,199 

$75,900 

121,000 

+$2,500 

+  4,000 

$78,400 

125,000 

3.  Research  on  domestic 

production  of  strategic 

f iters  +  0 0 0 1 # # # 

113,397 

117,100 

+  4,500 

121,600 

Unobligated  balance  . a , 
Total  retirement  costs 

(P  tL  6  S^l*  J  ••O904CC469O9O* 

8,780 

*"  •» 

[+11,000] 

[11,000] 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  ................. 

314,000 

314,000 

+11.000(1) 

325,000 

INCREASE 


(l)  An  increase  of  $11,000  is  required  to  meet  retirement  costs  under  Public 

Law  854,  applicable  to  the  base  for  195&*  A  full  explanation  of  retirement 

cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the  Explanatory- 
Notes. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Under  this  appropriation  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  scientific, 
technologic,  and  economic  investigations  of  the  feasibility  of  develop¬ 
ing  domestic  sources  of  supplies  of  any  agricultural  material  or  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  such  materials  determined  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  to  be  strategic  and  critical. 

Current  activities  include  research  on  domestic  production  of  vege¬ 
table  tannins,  castor  oil,  and  strategic  fibers  as  follows: 

1.  Tannin  investigations  are  devoted  to  the  possible  production  of 
tanning  materials  from  crops  that  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States,  especially  from  canaigre,  a  desert  plant  grown  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States.  Experimental  plantings  have  been 
established  in  Arizona.  Production  problems  encountered  in 
growing  this  crop  on  a  semi- commercial  scale  are  being  studied 
and  improved  varieties  developed.  Tannin  extract  has  been 
prepared  in  a  pilot  plant  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  permit 
its  commercial  evaluation  in  the  production  of  heavy  leather. 
Improvements  in  extraction  processes  are  also  being  studied. 

2.  Current  work  on  castor  oil,  which  is  an  important  source  for 
strategically  valuable  special  purpose  lubricants  and  plastics, 
is  devoted  to  problems  encountered  in  lowering  the  cost  of  the 
domestic  production  of  this  oil  through  the  development  of 
superior  varieties  adapted  to  mechanical  handling  in  the  various 
areas  of  production,  and  the  development  of  improved  equipment 
for  growing  and  harvesting  the  crop. 

3*  Studies  in  the  field  of  strategic  fibers  are  directed  toward 
problems  encountered  in  developing  the  domestic  production  of 
hard  fibers  and  hard  fiber  substitutes  ( sansevieria,  phormium, 
and  hemp)  that  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  lines  and  ropes 
on  naval  vessels,  and  of  kenaf,  a  soft  fiber  with  qualities 
similar  to  jute.  Production  research  is  conducted  on  breeding, 
disease,  and  quality  problems,  and  engineering  research  on. the 
development  of  improved  planting,  harvesting,  and  handling 
equipment. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress 

1.  leather  tanned  successfully  with  100  percent  canaigre  root 

tannin.  The  development  of  a  domestically  cultivated  source  of 
vegetable  tannin  that  can  be  used  100  percent  for  the  production 
of  military  leathers  is  needed  because,  under  war  conditions, 
imports  of  tanning  material  of  this  type  might  not  be  available. 
More  than  10  tons  of  dried  canaigre  extract  have  been  produced 
and  the  extract  used  successfully  to  tan  steer  hides  into  sole 
leather  on  a  pilot  scale  experiment  at  a  commercial  tannery. 

This  leather  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  manufacture  of 
1,900  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  which  are  now 
being  tested  in  field  evaluation  trials. 
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2.  New  breeding  method  accelerates  castorbean  Improvement.  An 
intensive  study  in  cooperation  with  Oklahoma  has  resulted  in 
discovery  of  a  system  of  inheritance  in  eastorbeans  resembling 
the  male  sterility  character  used  so  successfully  for  breeding 
high-yielding  and  disease-resistant  varieties  of  onions,  sorghum, 
sugar  beets,  and  other  croc;; *  Completely  pistillate  (female) 
castorbean  lines  that  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  commer¬ 
cial  hybrid  seed  have  been  developed  from  several  important 
varieties,  including  Cimarron  and  Custer.  The  female  inheritance 
factor  can  be  transferred  easily  to  other  desirable  parental 
lines,  thus  promising  to  accelerate  the  program  for  breeding 
disease-resistant  hybrids  for  the  mid-South  and  easily  harvest- 
able  dwarf  hybrids  for  irrigated  production  in  the  Southern 
Great  Plains  and  the  Southwest.  The  cost  of  commercial  hydrid 
castorbean  seed  should  be  materially  reduced  when  the  new 
female  lines  come  into  general  use. 

3.  New  dwarf-type  castor  bean  developed.  This  new  variety  which 
was  developed  by  the  Department  and  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  is  particularly  adapted  to  production  on 
irrigated  land  in  the  Texas  High  Plains  and  in  Southern 
Oklahoma.  In  field  scale  tests  the  variety  has  yielded  over  a 
ton  of  beans  per  acre  and  far  exceeds  any  previous  variety  in 
suitability  for  mechanical  harvesting.  It  shows  extreme  re¬ 
sistance  to  wind  damage  that  is  a  frequent  cause  of  loss  with 
other  varieties  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains.  Seed  of  this 
variety  will  be  available  in  a  substantial  amount  to  growers 
for  planting  in  1957  i 

4.  Field  harvester  and  ribboner  developed  for  woody  fiber  crops. 

A  prototype  field  machine  for  harvesting  and  ribboning  kenaf, 
which  is  also  suitable  for  ramie  or  other  woody  fiber  crops, 
has  been  developed.  This  machine  produces  ribbons  practically 
free  of  the  woody  portions  of  the  plant,  which  are  left  In  the 
field.  Thus,  the  volume  and  weight  to  be  handled  are  greatly 
reduced,  with  resulting  reductions  in  labor  requirements  and 
costs.  Principles  used  in  the  machine  were  incorporated  in 
three  privately  built  harvester-ribboners  which  were  used  on  a 
commercial  planting  of  ramie  during  the  1956  harvesting  season. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS  TO  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  FOR  ADVANCES 
FOR  ANIMAL  DISEASE  ERADICATION  ACTIVITIES, 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Purpose  Statement 

The  purpose  of  this  request  is  to  provide  funds  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  advances  made  and  other  costs  incurred  in  fiscal  year 
1956  for  livestock  disease  eradication  activities  administered  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Service.  Since  fiscal  year  19l;8,  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priation  acts  have  included  an  authorization  which  provides  that,  when 
emergency  outbreaks  of  diseases  threaten  the  livestock  or  poultry  industry,  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  appropriation  "Diseases  of  Animals  and  Poultry" 
such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary  from  appropriations  or  funds  available  to 
other  bureaus,  corporations  or  agencies  of  the  Department®  Section  20l|(e)  of 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195U,  as  amended,  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  an  expanded  program  for  the  eradication  of  brucellosis.  Under  these 
authorities,  three  programs  have  been  conducted  as  follows: 


^Eradication  of  Foot-and -Month  Disease.  Mexico  was  declared  to  be  free  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  on  December  31,  19  5U*  With  the  aporooriation  of 
$51,269  ,330  made  in  fiscal  year  1957,  all  repayments  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  transfers  for  costs  of  this  program  were  completed. 

Eradication  of  Vesicular  Exanthema  of  Swine 0  Transfers  to  finance  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  vesicular  exanthema  of  swine  were  made  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  funds  in  fiscal  year  1956®  The  amount  so  transferred,  including  interest 
through  June  30,  1957,  was  $1,853,U50  and  funds  are  being  requested  in  this 
budget  to  reimburse  the  corporation  in  this  amount.  In  fiscal  year  1957,  trans¬ 
fers  of  not  to  exceed  $3., 550,000  are  authorized  and  an  appropriation  to 
reimburse  the  corporation  for  amounts  transferred,  including  interest,  will  be 
requested  as  a  part  of  the  1959  Budget  Estimates. 

Eradication  of  Brucellosis.  On  September  23,  195U,  the  Secretary  approved  the 
initiation  of  an  accelerated  brucellosis  program  under  the  authority  of  section 
)20l;(e)  of  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195U.  To  finance  this  program, 
the  Act  initially  authorized  the  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  $15  million  annually 
for  a  period  of  two  years  from  funds  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Public  Law  U65,  approved  April  2,  1956,  amended  section  20l|.(e)  to 
lincrease  the  amount  for  fiscal  year  1956  to  $17  million  and  for  each  of  fiscal 
jyears  1957  and  1958  to  $20  million.  The  cost  of  the  expanded  program  in  fiscal 
year  1956,  including  interest  through  June  30,  1957,  was  $16,728,210  and  funds 
are  being  requested  in  this  budget  to  reimburse  the  corporation  in  this  amount. 
In  fiscal  year  1957,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  full  amount  authorized  for  the 
expanded  program  will  be  needed  and  an  appropriation  will  be  requested  as  a 
part  of  the  1959  Budget  Estimates  to  reimburse  the  corporation  for  such  costs. 


Appropriated  funds: 

Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
Eradication  of  vesicular  exanthema 
of  swine 

Eradication  of  brucellosis 
Total 


Appropriated, 

1957 

(fiscal  year 
1955  program) 

$1,269,330 


11.791.62U 

13,060,951; 


Budget  Estimate 
1958 

(fiscal  year 
1956  program) 


$1,853,^50 

16,728,210 

18,581,660 
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REIMBURSEMENTS- TO  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  FOR 
ADVANCES  FOR  ANIMAL  DISEASE  ERADICATION  ACTIVITIES 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  (fiscal  year  1955  program)  .... 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  . . . . 

Increase  (to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
costs  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1956)  . 


$13,060, 9 5U 
18,581,660 

+5,520,706 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1958 

Decrease  due  to  completion  of  payments  required  to  reimburse 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs  incurred  for  eradica¬ 


tion  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  . . . . . .  -1,269,330 

Increase  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs 
incurred  for  eradication  of  vesicular  exanthema  of  swine  ......  +1, 853,k50 

Increase  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs 
incurred  for  accelerated  brucellosis  program  . . .  +U, 936,5 86 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Increase 
or  Decrease 

1958 

(estimated) 

Reimbursements  for  costs 
incurred  in  prior  fiscal 
years : 

(a)  For  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease 

(b)  For  eradication  of 
vesicular  exanthema 

of  swine  . . . 

$5,788,897 

$1,269,330 

-41,269,330(1) 

+1, 853,450(2) 

+4,936,586(3) 

t 

ao  mm 

$l,853,k5o 

16,728,210 

(c)  For  brucellosis 
eradication  . 

11,791,621* 

Total  available  or  estimate 

5,788, 897t 

13,060,951* 

+5,520,706 

18,581,660 

Transfer  in  1957  Estimates 
from  "Reimbursements  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Advances  for 
Animal  Disease  Eradica¬ 
tion  Activities "  ........  : 

-5,788,897 

Total  appropriation  . . .  s 

-  - 

13,060, 95k 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(l)  Decrease  of  $1,269,330  due  to  elimination  of  funds  to  reimburse  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation  for  costs  incurred  for  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 

disease  in  Mexico. 

Mexico  was  declared  free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  on  December  31>  1 95k,  All 
repayments  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  transfers  for  costs  of  this 
program  were  completed  in  fiscal  year  1957* 
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(2)  Increase  of  $1, 853,1;50  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 

costs  incurred  for  eradication  of  vesicular  exanthema  of  swine* 

An  appropriation  of  $1, 853>U50  is  requested  to  discharge  the  indebtedness 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  funds  transferred  to  cover  expenses 
incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1 956  (including  interest  thereon  through 
June  30,  1 95?)  in  connection  -with  the  eradication  of  vesicular  exanthema 
of  swine.  This  transfer  was  made  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act, 
1956,  which  provided  for  the  transfer  from  other  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the 'bureaus,  corporations,  or  agencies  of  the  Department,  of 
not  to  exceed  $2,250,000  for  eradication  of  vesicular  exanthema  of  swine 
for  1956* 

The  cost  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1956  was  as  follows: 


Operating  funds  . . $2,010^777 

Indemnit3r  payments  . . . .  '  8l,lj.03 

Subtotal  . . 2,092,180 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations,  under  the  item 
"Foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  diseases 

of  animals  and  poultry"  . . . . .  -361*, 799 

Unobligated  balance  forwarded  to  fiscal  year  1957  •  +53,619 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses,  research" 

Agricultural  Research  Service  . . .  ' *12,000 

Transferred  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  .....  1,793*000 

Estimated  interest  to  June  30,  1957  . .  60Pk50 

Total  required  for  reimbursement  to 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  l,853gU50 


Information  -with  respect  to  this  program  and  accomplishments  in  1956  is 
included  in  the  justification  for  the  item  "Diseases  of  Animals  and  Poultry". 

(3)  Increase  of  936, 586  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 

costs  incurred  for  accelerated  brucellosis  program  in  fiscal  year  1956* 

An  appropriation  of  $16,728,210  is  requested  to  discharge  indebtedness  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  funds  transferred  to  cover  expenses  incurred 
during  the  fiscal  year  1956  (including  interest  thereon  through  June  30, 

1957)  in  connection  with  the  accelerated  brucellosis  eradication  program. 

This  transfer  was  made  pursuant  to  authority  granted  under  Section  20U(e) 
of  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195-U,  Public  Law  690  approved 
August  28,  1951;,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  lj.65  approved  April  2,  1956,  which 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  for  1956  from  funds 
available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  appropriation  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Plant  and  Animal  Disease  and 
Pest  Control," 
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The  cost  of  the  accelerated  program  during  its  first  ifcwo  years  of  operation 
was  as  follows: 


1955  1956 


Operating  funds  . . . . . . . 

Indemnity  payments  . . . . 

Subtotal . . . . . ; ..... 0 

Estimated  interest  through  June  30,  1957 
Appropriation  or  estimate  required  to 
reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


$7*276,036 
ki 282, 661 

11,558,697 

232,927 

11,791,621; 


$10, 712; 081 
5,512,351 

i6,22hlh3% 

503,775 

16,728,210 


Information  with  respect  to  this  program  and  accomplishments  in  1956  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  justification  for  the  item  "Plant  and  Animal  Disease  and  Pest 
Control"  under  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored}  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  authorized  transfers 

1  through  June  30,  1956  (including  interest  through  June  30,  [1956]  1957) 
as  follows:  (i)  [$ 1,269,330]  $1,853,U50  for  sums  transferred  to  the 
appropriation  "Foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals 
and  poultry",  fiscal  year  [1955]  1956,  for  eradication  activities, 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  under  such  head  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  [1955] 

1956,  and  (2)  [$11,791,621;]  $16,728,210  for  sums  transferred  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Agricultural  Research  Service", 
fiscal  year  [1955]  1956,  for  brucellosis  eradication,  pursuant  to  sec- 

2  tion  20l;(e)  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1 95u,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  397)* 

The  first  change  in  language  would  irate  it  clear  that  this  appropriation  may  be- 
used  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  prior  year  charges,  when, 
due  to  fluctuation  of  interest  rates,  the  amount  appropriated  may  not  have  been 
adequate  to  cover  all  interest  charges.  This  change  is  identical  with  that 
being  proposed  in  other  1953  appropriations  made  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  second  change  in  language  proposes  the  insertion  of  the  words  "as  amended" 
after  the  reference  to  section  20l;(e)of  the  Act  of  August  21;,  1951;,  since  that 
section  \tfas  amended  by  Public  Law  1;65,  approved  April  2,  1956.  Section  2  of 
the  amendment  increased  the  amount  authorized  to  be  transferred  from  funds 
available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  finance  the  accelerated 
brucellosis  eradication  program  from  $15,000,000  to  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  and  to  $20,000,000  in  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958. 
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REIMBURSEMENT  TO  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
FOR  ADVANCES  FOR  GRADING  AND  CLASSING  ACTIVITIES , 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

Purpose  Statement 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for  1952  authorized 
advances  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  appropriations 
available  for  classing  and  grading  agricultural  commodities  without 
charge  to  producers  in  order  to  insure  a  prompt,  efficient  service® 
Such  advances  must  be  repaid  from  subsequent  appropriations® 

This  item  reflects  funds  for  reimbursing  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(including  interest)  so  that  the  Corporation  may  be  made  whole  for 
funds  advanced  which  were  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  classing  cotton 
and  grading  tobacco  Xirhich  were  placed  under  price  support® 


Appropriated, 

1957 

(1955  costs) 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1958 

(1956  costs) 


Appropriated  funds 


$367, 7U0 


$80,ljli9 
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REIMBURSEMENT  TO  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  FOR  ADVANCES 
FOR  GRADING  AND  CLASSING  ACTIVITIES, 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  and  base  for  1958  ........... 

Budget  Estimate,  1958  . . . . 

Decrease  (due  principally  to  the  large  volume  of 

Smith-Doxey  classed  cotton  placed  under  CCC  loan)  . ; 

'V . PROJECT  STATEMENT 


$367,740 

8q,L49 


■<  m'  3-fcV 
L-r.yt 


Project 

1956 

1957 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

1958 

(estimated) 

Reimbursement  to 

Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  . . 

$367,740 

-$287,291  (1) 

$80,449 

DECREASE  i 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $287,291  is  estimated  in  the  amount  required  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1956  for~~ 

inspecting  and  grading  tobacco  and  classing  cotton  not  placed  under  loan. 

Under  the  Smith-Doxey  Act  of  1937,  farmers  organized  to  promote  improvement 
of  cotton  are  eligible  for  free  classing  service.  Under  the  Tobacco  In¬ 
spection  Act  of  1935  tobacco  producers  selling  tobacco  at  designated  auction 
markets  are  eligible  for  free  inspection  and  grading  service.  The  class  of 
cotton  or  the  grade  of  tobacco  placed  on  the  commodity  by  a  Federal  cotton 
classer  or  a  Federal  tobacco  inspector  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  quality 
when  producers  place  their  commodities  under  loan  or  offer  them  for  sale  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

If  these  programs  are  to  operate  effectively  and  to  be  of  maximum  benefit 
to  producers,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  (l)  a  force  of  tobacco  inspectors 
large  enough  to  grade  the  tobacco  on  all  auction  floors  prior  to  sale,  and 

(2)  a  cotton  classing  organization  which  is  capable  of  getting  classifica¬ 
tion  returns  to  producers  promptly. 

The  demand  for  these  services  in  1956  exceeded  that  which  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  available  appropriations  and  other  funds.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  insure  a  prompt  efficient  service,  funds  were  advanced  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  authority  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Appropriation  Act,  1952. 

Portion  of  Funds  Advanced  in  1956  Must  Be  Repaid 

In  fiscal  year  1956  a  total  of  $1,768,500  was  advanced  from  CCC  under  the 
1952  Appropriation  Act  authority.  The  portion  of  this  amount  which  is 
attributed  to  cost  of  classing  or  grading  cotton  and  tobacco  going  under 
price  support  loan  is  borne  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Therefore, 
the  appropriation  estimate  of  $80,449  represents  the  net  amount  required 
for  providing  these  services  for  the  quantities  not  going  under  loan.  The 
cost  of  classing  the  large  volume  of  cotton  placed  under  loan  exceeded  the 
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amount  advanced;  therefore,  no  reimbursement  is  due  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  advances  for  classing  cotton.  With  respect  to  tobacco  in¬ 
spection,  the  total  advanced  was  $549,500  while  the  cost  of  inspecting  and 
grading  tobacco  that  went  under  loan  amounted  to  $372,499*  The  appropria¬ 
tion  requested  for  1958  is  to  repay  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (with 
interest)  for  that  part  of  the  amount  advanced  which  was  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  grading  tobacco  which  was  placed  under  price  support. 

The  basis  for  the  amount  requested  for  reimbursement  in  1958  is  as  follows: 


Cotton: 

Estimated  total  number  of  classings  by  Federal  employees 
Estimated  cost  of  all  classings  by  Federal  employees  .... 

Average  cost  per  classing  . . 

Estimated  total  bales  classed  under  Smith-Doxey  Act 

going  under  loan . . . 

Advance  from  CCC  . .  $1, 219, 000 

Estimated  cost  of  classing  loan 

cotton  (7,112,217  x  21.36)  .  1,519,170 

To  be  repaid  CCC .  -  - 


14,394,588 

$3,074,684 

21.36^ 

7,112,217 


Tobacco: 

Estimated  total  quantity  of  tobacco  inspected  and 

graded  at  auction  markets  (lbs.)  . . 

Estimated  cost  of  tobacco  inspection  at 

designated  markets  . . 

Estimated  quantity  entering  loan  program  ( lbs . )  . . . , 

Percent  of  total  entering  loan  . . 

Advance  from  CCC  . . .  $549, 500 

Estimated  cost  of  inspecting 
loan  tobacco  (17.43$  of 

$2,136,626)  .  372,499 

To  be  repaid  CCC  .  177,001 


2,200,551,305 

$2,136,62 6 
383,642,796 
17.43$ 


Total  amount  to  be  repaid: 

Cotton  . 

Tobacco  . . 


177,001 

Total  .  177,001 

3,448 

l8o,449 


Interest  through  June  30,  1957  . . 

Total  amount  to  be  reimbursed  to  CCC 
Repaid  from  unobligated  Marketing 


Services  balances  in  1956  .  100, 000 


Appropriation  estimate,  1958 


80,449 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows:  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

For  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  sums 
transferred  to  the  appropriation  "Marketing  research  and 
1  service"  [,  fiscal  year  19553  through  June  30,  1956  (including 
interest  thereon  through  June  30,  [1956]  1957),  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  August  31,  1951  (7  U.S.C.  4l4a ) ,  for  grading 
tobacco  and  classing  cotton  without  charge  to  producers,  as 
authorized  by  law  (7  U.S.C.  473a,  511d),  [$367,740]  $80,449. 
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The  change  in  language  would  make  it  clear  that  this  appropriation  may  he 
used  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  prior  year  charges, 
when,  due  to  fluctuation  of  interest  rates,  the  amount  appropriated  may 
not  be  adequate  to  cover  all  interest  charges.  This  change  is  identical 
with  that  being  proposed  in  other  1958  appropriation  items  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


.. 

'  - 

/'  '  :  ■ 
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SPECIAL  COMMODITY  DISPOSAL  PROGRAMS , 

COMMODITY  STABILISATION  SERVICE  ■■ 

Purpose  Statement 

The  funds  and  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have  been  utilized 
to  carry  out  programs  outside  of  its  regular  functions  but  involving  the  dis¬ 
position  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  which  the  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  be  reimbursed  under  the  following  specific  legislation,, 

lo  International  Wheat  Agreement  -  This  Agreement  operates  to  provide 
an  assured  market  for  wheat  to  exporting  countries  and  assured 
supplies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries,  at  stable  and  equitable 
prices o 

Under  authority  contained  in  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
Act  of  19  b9 5  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  16IAL-I61t2 ) ,  capital  funds  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  used  to  pay  in  fiscal  year 
1956  (a)  the  difference  between  the  prevailing  price  under  the 
Agreement  and  the  domestic  market  price  of  wheat,  and  (b)  admin¬ 
istrative  and  interest  costs*  Effective  September  U,  1956,  the 
payment  of  this  differential  for  wheat,  exported  under  the 
Agreement  is  paid  in  CCC  stocks  of  wheat  rather  than  in  cash. 

A  cash  payment  will  continue  to  be  made  for  flour*  The  Act  also 
authorizes  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  costs 
incurred* 

20  Emergency  Famine  Relief  to  Friendly  Peoples  -  The  Act  of 
August  7,  1953  (67  Stat.  l476T~directed  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  its  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
available  to  the  President  through  March  15,  1 95b,  for 
furnishing  emergency  assistance  to  friendly  peoples  in  meeting 
famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements.  The  Act  also 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  its  investment  in  such  commodities  including 
handling  and  the  cost  incurred  in  making  deliveries.  Operations 
under  this  Act  have  been  completed  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  reimbursed  therefor  by  appropriation  of  $9,5^5,830 
contained  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1956. 

Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  195k,  P*  L.  b80,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C,  1703,  1721-17210, 
directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  its  surplus 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  available  to  the  President 
for  famine  relief  and  other  assistance  to  friendly  nations  and 
populations  through  June  30,  1957,  and  authorizes  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  not  more  than  $500,000,000  to  reimhirse  the  Corporation. 
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3.  Sales  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Coimnodities  for  Foreign  Currencies  -  Title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1 951*,  P.  L.  1480, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1701-1709),  authorizes  the  President,  until  June  30, 
1957,  to  carry  out  a  program  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currencies.  The  Act  provides  that  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  make  available  for  sale  to  domestic  exporters  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
in  the  Administration  of  its  price-support  operations,  and  shall  make  funds 
available  to  finance  the  sale  and  exportation  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  -whether  from  private  stocks  or  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

I 

The  Act  further  provides  various  specified  uses  of  the  foreign  currencies 
by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  and  requires  reimbursement 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  the  agency  using  such  funds  if  appropria¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  any  of  the  specified  uses*  To  the  extent  the 
Corporation  is  not  thus  reimbursed  by  other  agencies,  the  Act  authorizes 
appropriations  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  its  investment 
in  commodities  used  under  the  Act  including  processing,  packaging,  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling  costs,  and  for  costs  incurred  in  financing  the 
exportation  of  commodities,  and  limits  transactions  requiring  appropriations 
to  $3«0  billion. 

1*.  Transfer  of  Hay  and  Pasture  Seeds  -  The  Act  of  July  26,  1951*  (68  Stat.  529) 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  hay  and  pasture  seed  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  price  support  program  to  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Interior  Department;  and  authorized  13 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
its  investment  in  the  seeds  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Act.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  -was  made  in  1957  to  cover  reimbursement  for  operations  during  fiscal 
year  1955  in  the  amount  of  $1814,678.  No  further  activity  has  occurred 
under  this  program. 

Budget  1 


Appropriated, 

1957 

Estimate, 
1958  ’ 

Appropriated  funds; 

1.  I  ntemationaL  Wheat  Agreement 

$101,130,155 

$92,930,611 

2.  Emergency  famine  relief  to 
friendly  peoples 

88,628,927 

91*, 1*83, 518 

3.  Sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies 

67,1*77 ,228 

637,000,000 

I4.  Transfer  of  hay  and  pasture  seeds 

181*,678 

->  — 

Total 

257,1*20.988 

821*. 1*11*. 129 
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SPECIAL  COMMODITY  DISPOSAL  PROGRAMS 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  and  base  for  1958 
Budget  Estimate,  1958 
Increase 


«•«••••••••< 


OO90e»«QO 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1958 

I  _  ■ 

Decrease  in  net  costs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  carrying  out  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
Increase  for  emergency  famine  relief  to  friendly  peoples 
Increase  for  costs  incurred  in  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
Decrease  due  to  completion  of  operation  under  the  program 
for  transfer  of  hay  and  pasture  seeds  to  Federal  land- 
administering  agencies  . . . . . 


o  »  o 

©  •  © 


$257,1*20,988 

82h,l*ll*,129 

T^mTUa 


-8,199,51*1* 

/5,851*,59l 

/569,522,772 


-181*,  678 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  *  1956 

1957 

Appropriation 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1958 

(estimated) 

1.  International  Wheat  : 

Agreement  .............  457,378,551 

$101,130,155 

-$8,199,514(1) 

$92,930,611 

2.  Emergency  famine  re-  : 

lief  to  friendly  peoples;  9,537,151* 

88,628,927 

/5,85ii,59l(2) 

9h, 1*83,518 

3.  Sales  of  surplus  agri-  : 
cultural  commodities  for; 
foreign  currencies  ....  ;  -  - 

67,1*77,228 

/569 ,522,772(3) 

637,000,000 

it.  Transfer  of  hay  and  : 

pasture  seeds  0.« .  :  - 

a/  181*,  678 

-181*.  678(1*) 

Total  . . . .  ;  66 9 915*705 

*— - - - 

-  257,1*20*988 

/566, 993,11*1 

821*,  1*11*,  129 

a/  Includes  unobligated  balance  of  $733 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(l)  International  Wheat  Agreement? 

The  decrease  of  $8,199*5RU  is  composed  of  the  following: 

A.  Program  Costs  -  The  decrease  in  program  costs  results  from  a  decreased 
volume  of  exports  from  131,567 *381  bushels  in  the  fiscal  year  1955 

to  123*350,130  bushels  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  and  a  decrease  in  the 
spread  between  the  domestic  market  price  of  wheat  and  the  prevailing 
sales  price  under  the  agreement  from  75$  per  bushel  in  the  fiscal 
year  1955  to  730  per  bushel  in  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

B.  Interest  Costs  -  Increased  interest  costs  result  from  an  increase 
in  the  average  interest  rate,  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
program  costs. 

C.  Total  Costs  -  Following  is  a  summary  comparing  the  program  and  interest 
costs  reflected  in  the  Budget  Estimate  with  the  appropriation  for  1957 
and  a  table  shoxing  the  details,  by  country,  of  the  amounts  included 

in  the  1957  appropriation  and  the  1958  Budget. 


1957 

Appropria  tlon  Change 


1958 


Estimate 


Program  costs 
Interest  costs 


Total 


$98 , 67U* 507  -$8,817 ,922  $89, 856,585 

2,h55*6U8  +618,378  3*07ii*026 

101,130,151?  “zsmss  92,930/611 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  CF  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service 

Wheat  and  wheat  Flour  (bushel  equivalent)  Exported  from  the  United  States 
Pursuant  to  the  Terms  of  the  International  wheat  Agreement 


Fiscal  Year  1937  Appropriation 

1955  Program 

Fiscal  Year  19i>d  Appropriation 

1956  Program 

Importing  Country 

Bushels 

Amount  due 
CCC 

Average 

Cost  to 
CCC  per 
Bushel 

Bushels 

Amount  due 
CCC 

Average 

Cost  to 
CCC  per 
Bushel 

Austria  ooo*«*««*ooo***» 
Belgium  <>••••••••••••••• 

Bolivia  oo*eo*e«**«*0»o* 

Brazil 

Costa  Rica  ••••••••••••• 

1,983,121 

5,209,601 

7143,988 

5,178,856 

7214,979 

$1,301,33 9 
3,815,392 
578,905 
3,056,280 
631,335 

$  .66 
.73 
.78 
.59 
.87 

1,070,531 

0,119,507 

1,885,570 

2,090,006 

623,316 

$1,179,51 9 
3,220,775 
1,098,063 
1,638,090 
535,130 

$  .80 
.78 
.79 
.66 
.86 

Cuba  •  •••••<>•••••••••••• 

D enmar k  ••oeo«o*«oo*o*o* 
Dominican  Republic  ••••• 
Ecuador  o«*«***o*o«o**oo 

Egypt  00  909O09999O990O99 

5,  iolt,  518 

532,056 

288,060 

iau,87U 

0,783,658 

501,533 

188,085 

392,022 

.90 

.90 

.65 

.90 

6,103,195 

903,992 

625,855 

332,359 

6,059,687 

5,105,055 

837,050 

520,308 

231,061 

0,897,065 

.80 

.89 

.83 

.70 

.76 

El  Salvador  ••••••<>•••#• 

Germany  •  •<>••••••••••••• 

Greece , 

Guatemala  oo«*o*»oeo*«*o 
Haiti  o***««»«*«o*a«»*** 

1481,382 

25,1465,129 

12,0145,368 

7142,570 

1,1473,283 

038,562 

17,309,970 

9,105,359 

556,863 

1,393,895 

.91 

.68 

.76 

.75 

.95 

553,552 

17,002,092 

10,027,380 

796,108 

1,372,097 

060,002 

11,157,030 

6,736,328 

635,931 

1,126,355 

.83 

.66 

.67 

.80 

.82 

Honduras  •  <>••••••••••••• 

Iceland  »••••••••••••••• 

India  ••••••••••o******* 

Indonesia  •eo«**«*a*o*»* 

Ir eland 

hhU, 939 
35,310; 
5,351,000 
370,131 
379,381 

376,322 

29,621 

3,895,630 

358,965 

250,369 

.85 

.80 

.73 

.96 

.66 

399,987 

29,905 

6,862,635 

020,502 

380,533 

308,551 

22,520 

0,510,850 

025,553 

253,792 

.77 

.75 

.66 

1.00 

.66 

Israel  ••••*•••••••••••• 

Italy  ••••e«o«aaaaa**a»» 

<J apan  •  ••••••••••<>•••••0 

<J ordan  ••••••«••••• o  •  •  •  • 

K or ea 

7,280,550 

- 

18,923,283 

1,773,017 

5,265,113 

13,108,730 

1,390,852 

.72 

.69 

.79 

2,995,025 

2,790,159 

10,696,207 

208,003 

366,515 

2,552,053 

1,586,822 

9,576,210 

175,506 

270,886 

.85 

.57 

.65 

.80 

.75 

Lebanon 

Liberia  •••••••••••••••• 

Mexico  •••*••••«••••••• 

Netherlands  . . 

1,580,110 

02,087 

150,000 

15,052,607 

1,518,000 

39,770 

107,000 

11,693,139 

.96 

.90 

.72 

.78 

911,716 

36,063 

3,969,805 

10,861,666 

793,085 

30,990 

2,670,002 

8,087,036 

.87 

.85 

.67 

.78 

Nicaragua  •  ••••••••••••<» 

Norway  •••••••••o«****** 

P anama  ••••••••»••••*••• 

P eru  •oo*»«o*»*«*«****** 

Philippines  •o*«o«****** 

238,717 

5,002,775 

023,059 

761,893 

0,052,965 

213,685 

0,069,702 

371,058 

553,660 

0,077,085 

.89 

.75 

.88 

.73 

1.01 

227,956 

3,071,332 

083,620 

36,115 

3,617,061 

180,909 

2,313,872 

009,137 

30,010 

3,105,585 

.81 

.75 

.85 

.80 

.86 

P ortugal 

Portuguese  India 

Saudi  Ar abia  ••••••••••• 

Spain  ••o**«**«o****«o«* 

Union  of  South  Africa  •  * 

2,128,985 

708,609 

338,690 

2,067,629 

1,561,790 

710,093 

199,827 

1,010,796 

.73 

.95 

.59 

.68 

3,658,959 

1,120 

790,502 

3,070,915 

1,005,025 

2,783,791 

980 

687,286 

1,767,855 

700,972 

.76 

.88 

.87 

.58 

.71 

United  Kingdom  . 

Vatican  City  . . 

V enezuela 

Yugoslavia  •o*«e«***o«** 

559,072 

3,011,900 

13,253 

389,833 

2,797,600 

10,276 

.70 

.93 

.77 

2,318 

360,675 

3,501,061 

3;607,’735 

1,959 
217  ,736 
2,871,921 
3*121,861 
cm  £06 

.85 

.60 

.81 

.86 

Unidentified  Collections 
Total  Payment  ...... 

Administrative  Cost. 

Total  Program  Cost  , 
Interest  to  June  30 

GRAND  TOTAL  ..... 


131,567,381 

$98,082,076 

.75 

123,350,130 

$89,679,938 

.73 

192,031 

- 

- 

176,627 

- 

$98,670,507 

.75 

- 

$89,836,583 

.73 

2,055,608 

.02 

3,070,026 

.02 

131,567,381 

$101,130,155 

$  .77 

123,330,130 

$92,930,611 

$.73 

9/26/56 
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( 2 )  Emergency  Famine  Relief  to  Friendly  Peeples; 

The  increase  of  $5, 851*,  591  is  composed  of  the  following: 

A.  Program  Costs  -  An  increase  of  $1*, 653*898  resulting  from  an  increase  in 
program  activity.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  delivered  1*1*0,522 
long  tons  of  agricultural  commodities  in  fiscal  year  1956  compared  with 
581*, 370  long  tons  delivered  in  fiscal  year  1955*  Heavier  deliveries  in 
1956  for  dairy  products,  rice  and  cottonseed  were  offset  by  a  decrease 
in  quantities  of  grain  delivered. 


B.  Interest  Costs  -  Increased  interest  costs  of  $1,200,693  results  partially 
from  the  increase  in  program  costs  and  partially  from  the  increase  in 
the  average  annual  interest  rate. 


C.  Total  Costs  -  Following  is  a  summary  comparing  the  program  and  interest 
costs  reflected  in  the  Budget  Estimate  with  the  appropriation  for  1957 
and  a  table  showing  the  details  by  commodity  of  the  amounts  included  in 
the  1957  appropriation  and  the  1958  Budget  Estimate. 


Program  costs  ».0 
Interest  costs  .. 


1957 

Appropriation 

$86,623,135 
2,005,792 


Change 

M, 653,898 
A,  200, 693 


1958 

Estimate 

$91,277,033 

3,206,1*85 


88,628,927  /5,851*,591  9h,  it  83,518 


Total 


■ 


*•<  -  •  * 


■ 


EMERGENCY  FAMINE  RELIEF  To  FRIENuLY  PEOPLES 


Program 

Unit  of 
Measure 

Fiscal  Year  1955 

Fiscal  Year  1956 

:  Sales 

Quantity  :  Proceeds 

“  Sales 

Quantity  •  Proceeds 

Cotton,  extra  long 

• 

• 

• 

• 

staple  . . . 

Bales 

z 

3,600:  §1,337,536 

Cotton,  upland 

Bales 

U,8U2s  §998,755 

23,8U9t  5,087,683 

Butter 

Pounds 

6,1+66,097:  1+,  781, 578 

2,11+3,262:  2,01+2,625 

6,922,230:  U,526,U56 

207,500:  171,638 

Butter  Oil  .  0 . .  • 

Pounds 

Cheese 

Pounds 

]4,25U,U83s  2,010,61+7 

11,253,365:  2 , U86, 007 

22,1+70,913:  10,323,591 
21+ , 301, 199:  1+, 906, 613 

Milk,  dried  O..0o.o. 

Pounds 

Bariev 

Bushels 

79,200:  167,001 

178,306:  1,851,551 

183,630:  361,231+ 

31+9,195:  1,287,000 

Beans,  dry  edible  , . 

Cwt. 

COm  O099*9i00000t#0 

Bushels 

3,301,508:  7,986,821; 

1,1+12,899:  3,628,868 

PryiinrS 

2  203  3S0»  12k  717 

Rice,  milled 

Cwt. 

305,962:  3,801,672 

1,91+0,81+3:  21,366,830 

Rye  flour  .......... 

Pounds 

1,102,100:  9U,055 

-  : 

Wheat  ....... . „. 

Bushels 

15,93U,079:  50,1+71,71+1 

9,006,868:  29,222,873 

wheat  flour  . . . . 

Pounds 

68,890,850:  5,372,67 6 

58,166,152:  1+, 228, 178 

Cottonseed  Oil, 

r of ined  o**»q»««oc 

Pounds 

17,097,889:  1+, 133,286 

23, 621+, 752:  l+,828,533 

Total  Program... 

xxx  :  86,623,135 

xxx  :  91,277,033 

Interest . . 

*:  2,005,792 

*:  3,206,1+8 5 

Appropriation  1957 

i  914,1+83,518 

and  Estimate  1958 

:  88,628,927 

9/25/56 
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Sales  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  for  Foreign  Currencies: 
increase  of  $569,522,772  is  composed  of  the  following: 

Program  Costs  -  An  increase  of  $b87 ,798,826  results  from  a  greatly 
expanded  program  as  reflected  by  the  2,995,91b  long  tons  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  delivered  from  CCC’s  stocks  during  fiscal  year  1956 
compared  with  the  895,159  long  tons  delivered  during  fiscal  year  1955* 
Heavier  deliveries  of  wheat,  cottonseed  oil  and  butter,  and  the  addition 
of  cheese,  dried  milk,  rice  and  corn  to  the  program  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  increase. 

Dollars  Received  for  Foreign  Currency  -  The  amount  of  . $10, 793, b7 7 
was  received  from  other  U .  S,  Government  agencies  during  fiscal 
year  1956  for  foreign  currencies  used  by  them  for  programs  for 
which  appropriated  funds  are  available.  No  reimbursements  cf  this 
type  were  received  by  CCC  during  fiscal  year  1955c 

Provision  for  Future  Reimbursement  -  The  1957  appropriation  $6b,626,225 
represented  the  .amount  of  foreign  currencies  required  to  be  deposited 
through  Jane  30.  1955,  for  commodities  exported.  In  the  absence  of 
any  basis  for  determining  possible  future  recoveries,  the  full  amount 
was  deducted  from  the  appropriation  estimate.  As  of  June  30,  1956, 
an  analysis  was  made  of  the  allocations  of  foreign  currencies  to  reim- 
burseable  uses  and  was  compared  with  actual  collections  and  uses  to 
that  date.  As  a  result,  it  is  estimated  that  $66,3bb,b55  may  be  received 
for  the  currencies  on  deposit.  Provision  for  losses  due* to  exchange 
rate  fluctuations  is  estimated  at  $7,963,650,  leaving  a  net  amount 
to  be  reimbursed  in  dollars  of  $58,380,805  or  a  decrease  of  $6,2b5,b20 
in  the  comparable  deduction  from  the  1957  appropriation. 

Interest  -  The  increase  of  $21,6b5,778  is  the  result  of  (a)  increased 
program  volume,  (b)  interest  accruing  on  unrestored  balances  of  prior 
year  operations,  and  (c)  an  increase  in  the  average  annual  interest 
rate. 

Total  Costs  -  Following  is  a  summary  of  total  costs  and  recoveries 
included  in  the  1957  appropriation  and  the  1958  estimates  together 
with  a  table  showing  the  commodity  detail  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  furnished  and  costs  of  financing  private  stocks 
and  ocean  transportation: 


1957 

Appropriation 

Increase 

1958 

Estimate 

Program  costs  • • . , 

$129,l6b,632 

/$b87,798,826 

$6l6,963,b58 

Interest  costs 

2,938,821 

/21,6b5,778 

2b, 58b, 599 

Unrecovered  prior 

year  costs  . .... 

-  - 

/6b, 626, 225 

6b, 626, 225 

Subtotal  ..... 

132,103,b53 

/57b, 070, 829 

706,17b, 282 

Deduct  Reimburse¬ 
ments  : 

In  dollars  . • • 

-  - 

/lO,793,b77 

10,793,b77 

In  future  years 

6b, 626,225 

-6,2b5,b20 

58,380,805 

Appropriation 

required  ... 

67,b77,228 

/569,522,772 

637,000,000 

sr:;  ;jr  . 
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SALES  GF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  Flit  FuREIGN  CURRENCIES 


Program 

Unit  of 

Fiscal  Year  1955 

Fiscal  Year  1956 

Measure 

Quantity 

Program 

Costs 

Quantity 

Program 

Costs. 

CCC  Stocks 

Cotton,  upland 

Bales 

5U,691 

$8,212,71*5 

- 

- 

•  •  o  •  •  •  • 

Pounds 

2,U53,0U7 

1,789,751 

I*,7li3,720 

$3,021,226 

Cheese  «0..«0. 

Pounds 

- 

- 

2,l*73,l*81i 

935,1*65 

Milk,  dried  . . 

Pounds 

- 

- 

12,176,U2U 

2,079,131 

Barley  ««...o. 

Bushels 

5,888,850 

9,2Ui,22lt 

li,765,36l 

7,1*05,631 

Beans,  dry  edible 

Cwt. 

- 

- 

20,373 

158,685 

Corn 

Bushels 

- 

- 

3,889,991 

9,31*1,881* 

Grain  Sorghums 

Cwt. 

1*22,21*0 

1,528,763 

2,202,073 

7,123,008 

Oats 

Bushels 

3,139,5  71 

3,51*3,767 

l,306,261i 

1,1*1*2,211 

Rice,  milled. „ 

Cwt. 

- 

- 

1,655,382 

18,180,652 

3 

V\/ll03.*b  •••09909 

Bushels 

2li,9l5,036 

78,1*59,061* 

91*, 727, 71*3 

296,1i69,228 

Cottonseed  Oil, 
refined  . 

Pounds 

Ii6,l66,200 

8,1*82,993 

130,937,070 

21, 701*, 052 

Linseed  Oil  .. 

Pounds 

- 

- 

690,651* 

11*2,890 

Total  CCC 

Stocks  ... 

XXX 

111,231,307 

XXX 

368,001*,  063 

Private  Stocks 
and  Ocean 
Transportation; 

XXX 

17,933,325 

XXX 

21*8,959,395 

Total  Program 
Costs . . 

XXX 

129,l61i,632 

XXX 

616,963,1*58 

9/25/56 
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(it)  Transfer  of  Hay  and  Pasture  Seeds; 

The  decrease  of  $181i,678  results  from  the  completion  of  operations  under 
this  program.  The  1957  Appropriation  Act  reimbursed  the  Corporation  for 
its  1955  program  costs  involved  in  delivery  of  seed  to  Federal  land- 
administering  agencies* 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored^  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) : 

To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  authorized  costs 
(including  interest  through  June  30  /19567  1957),  as  follows;  (l) 
^101,130,1557  $92  ? 930  > 6ll  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
Act  of  19k9s  as  amended  7?  U0S.C,  1610.-161*2)  ,*  (2)  /f38, 628, 9277 
$9 1;, 483,518  for  commodities  disposed  of  for  emergency  famine  relief  to 
friendly  peoples  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Act  of  July  10,  1951* 

1  fXl  U.S.Co  1691-1691* );7,  as  amended  (7  U*S.C0  1703,  1721-1721*) ;  and 
T3)  /$6?,  1*7  7, 2287  $637,000,000  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Act  of 

2  July  10,  1955?  as  amended  (7  U.S.C*  /X691-1 69h)  and  ih)  $1814,678  for 
the  transfer  of  hay  and  pasture  seeds  to  Federal  land-administering 
agencies  under  the  Act  of  July  26,  1951*  (63  Stat,  5297  1701-1709) . 

Except  for  the  changes  in  appropriation  amounts  and  the  applicable  year 
date,  the  changes  in  language  are  as  follows: 

The  first  change  deletes  an  incorrect  citation  to  the  U.  S.  Code  for  the 
program  for  disposing  of  commodities  for  emergency  famine  relief  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  therefor  the  correct  citation* 

I  The  second  change  deletes  language  for  a  program  which  has  been  completed 
and  for  which  reimbursement  has  been  received  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  inserts  the  U3  S9  Code  reference  to  Acts  authorizing 
I  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  currencies. 


I 
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REIMBURSEMENT  TO  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
FOR  EMERGENCY  FEED  ASSISTANCE 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  ’• 

1956 

1957 

( estimated) 

1958 

(estimated) 

Emergency  feed  assistance  : 

141,915,799 

— 

Unobligated  balance  : 

184,201 

-  — 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  : 

42,100,000 

— 

Supplementing  the  Act  of  July  14,  1953  (12  U*  S«  C.  1148d),  authorizing  the 
use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  facilities  and  stocks  for  emergency  feed 
and  seed  assistance,  the  President  directed  that  the  feed  stocks  of  the 
Corporation  he  furnished  -without  reimbursement  from  currently  appropriated 
funds o  This  program  has  been  completed  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
reimbursed  therefor  by  appropriation  contained  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1956* 
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REIMBURSEMENT  TO  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
FOR  TRANSFER  OF  vfflEAT  TO  PAKISTAN 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1956 

< 

1957 

(estimated) 

1958 

(estimated) 

Transfer  of  wheat 
to  PaKistan 

169,322,990 

—  — 

<.  - 

Unobligated  balance 

62,841 

-  — 

—  «* 

Total  appropriation 

69,385,831 

-  - 

— 

The  act  of  June  25,  1953  (67  Stat,  80) ,  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
price-support  -wheat  to  Pakistan  and  authorized  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  its  investment  in  the 
•wheat,  including  handling  and  delivery  costs.  Operations  under  this 
program  have  been  completed  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reimbursed 
therefor  by  appropriation  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1956* 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  law,  [the 
lump-sum]  appropriations  and  authorizations  made  for  the 
Department  under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase, 
in  addition  to  those  specifically  provided  for,  of  not  to 
exceed  [6^5]  377  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which  [622]  332 
shall  be  for  replacement  only,  and  for  the  hire  of  such 
vehicles  [,  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment  outside  the  District  of  Columbia] . 

Section  501: 

The  estimates  propose  the  acquisition  of  577  passenger  motor  vehicles 
from  funds  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act.  This  number 
is  exclusive  of  179  fear  the  Forest  Service.  Of  the  577  vehicles  pro¬ 
posed  for  acquisition,  552  would  be  acquired  to  replace  existing 
vehicles  and  25  would  be  purchased  without  exchange  of  old  vehicles  to 
carry  out  expanded  programs  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  and 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  and  Grain  Standards  activities  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  The  vehicles  proposed  to  be  replaced 
will  all  be  at  least  six  years  old  or  will  have  mileage  in  excess  of 
60,000  miles  at  time  of  disposal.  However,  where  vehicles  are  involved 
in  accidents  or  where  automobiles  are  operated  over  very  rough  terrain, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  replace  a  limited  number  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958  which  will  be  less  than  six  years  old  or  will  have  mileage  less 
than  60,000  miles  at  time  of  replacement.  A  more  detailed  justification 
for  the  need  for  acquisition  of  the  577  vehicles  appears  in  the 
justifications  for  the  applicable  agencies. 

The  estimates  also  propose  (a)  to  shorten  and  simplify  the  wording  by 
deleting  the  reference  to  ''lump-sum"  appropriations,  which  is  obsolete 
and  is  proposed  for  deletion  to  eliminate  surplus  wordage,  and  (b) 
deletion  of  the  language  limiting  authority  in  Sec.  50 1  to  purchase  of 
vehicles  for  use  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  Passenger  motor 
vehicles:  for  use  inside  the  District  of  Columbia  are  being  obtained 
from  General  Services  Administration  motor  pools,  with  the  exception 
of  vehicles  for  use  by  the  Secretary  and  for  use  at  the  National 
Arboretum  and  in  local  meat  inspection  work.  Purchase  of  vehicles 
for  use  in  Washington  will  be  made  within  the  limitations  prescribed 
in  Sec.  501.  Since  the  number  of  such  excepted  vehicles  (2)  is  so 
small,  the  inclusion  of  the  language  regarding  purchases  in  connection 
with  work  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  serves  no  practicable  pur¬ 
pose.  On  this  basis  the  limitation  in  Sec.  501  will  be  applicable  to 
acquisitions  both  inside  and  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  502:  Provides  that  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  or  restricting 
the  employment  of  aliens  shall  not  apply  to  employment  under  the  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Sec.  503.  [Of  appropriations  herein  made  which  are  available 
for  the  purchase  of  lands,  not  to  exceed  $1  may  be  expended 
for  each  option  to  purchase  any  particular  tract  or  tracts  of 
land]  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  available  for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  September  1,  195^?  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  213l). 


Section  503 • 
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The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  the  language  authorizing  the  payment 
of  not  to  exceed  $1  for  options  to  purchase  land.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  include  such  authority  in  the  appropriation  act  since 
similar  authority  is  now  included  in  Section  11(h)  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1956,  approved  August  3,  1956  (P.L.  979). 

The  estimates  also  propose  a  new  general  provision  authorizing  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  purchase  of  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  as 
authorized  hy  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2131). 
Similar  authority  is  now  included  in  specific  appropriation  items  for 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  expense  limitation  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  It  is 
proposed  to  delete  the  authority  in  the  various  appropriation  items  and 
substitute  this  new  section  in  General  Provisions,  thereby  shortening  and 
simplifying  the  wording  of  the  appropriation  act.  Payment  of  uniform 
allowances  will  continue  to  be  made  only  in  those  instances  where  justi¬ 
fied  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
September  1,  1954. 

Section  504:  Prohibits  the  Department  from  issuing  any  prediction  or  fore¬ 
cast  with  respect  to  future  prices  or  price  trends  on  cotton,  except  as  to 
damage  threatened  or  caused  by  insects  or  pests. 

Section  505«  Prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  purchase  of  twine  manu¬ 
factured  from  commodities  or  materials  produced  outside  the  United  States. 

Sec.  506.  Wot  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the  appropriations  of  the 
Department  for  research  and  service  work  authorized  by  the  [Act] 

Acts  of  August  14,  1956  [(7  U.S.C.  427,  1621-1629),]  and  [the  Act 
of]  July  28,  195^  ([Public  Law  545]  7  U.S.C.  427,  1621- 1629 ) , 
shall  be  available  for  contracting  in  accordance  with  said  Acts. 

Section  506: 

The  estimates  propose  the  deletion  of  the  citation  to  Public  Law  545 , 
which  is  now  included  in  7  U.S.C.  427. 

Section  507*  Prohibits  the  use  of  any  funds  provided  in  the  Act  for  public¬ 
ity  or  propaganda  purposes  to  support  or  defeat  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress. 

[Sec.  508.  Appropriations  of  the  Department  available  for  research 
and  service  work  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  l4,  1946  (7  U.S.C. 

427,  1621-1629)  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  any  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  established  as  provided  in  title  III  of  said  Act  to  assist 
in  effectuating  the  research  and  service  work  of  the  Department,] 

Section  508: 

The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  this  Section  providing  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  for  advisory  committees  established  pursuant  to  Title  II  of 
the  Act  of  August  l4,  1947.  Authority  to  pay  expenses  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  is  included  in  Section  4  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic 
Act  of  1956,  approved  August  3>  1956  (P.L.  979) y  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  include  this  authority  in  the  appropriation  act. 


